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‘‘Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 

Secret of divine communj on— Master’s respect for other faiths — ^Many names of one 
God — ^The sign of a Yogi— God and worldly duties — Duty towards family — Different levels 
of devotees. 


August 13, 1882. The Master was in 
onversalion with Kedar and other 
Jo\’otoes in the temple garden. Kedar 
wa^ a government official and had spent 
a lumber of years at Dacca, where he 
b*^eume a friend of Vijay Goswami. 
They used to spend a great part of their 
time together, talking about Sri Rama- 
krishna and his spiritual experiences. 
Kedar had been a member of the Brahmo 
Samaj. He followed the path of devo- 
tion. Spiritual talk always brought 
tears to his eyes. It was five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Kedar was very happy, 
having arranged a religious festival for 
Sri Ramakrishna that day. Ram had 
hired a singer, and the whole day passed 
in the midst of joy. The Master ex- 
plained to them the secret of communion 
with God. 


Master : ‘With the realization of 
Sachchidananda one goes into Samadhi. 
Then duties drop off. Suppose I have 
been talking about the Ostad' and he 
arrives. What is the need of talking 
about him then ? How long does the 
bee buzz about? So long it isn’t sitting 
on the flower. But it won’t do for the 
Sadhaka to renounce duties. He should 
perform his duties, such as worship, 
Japa, meditation, prayer, pilgrimage, 
and so on. 

‘If you see. someone engaged in reason- 
ing, even after the realization of God, 
you may liken him to a bee which 
buzzes, in a way, even while sipping 
honey from the flower.’ 

The Master was highly pleased with 
the Ostad’s music. He said to the 


‘ A teacher of music. 
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musician, ‘There is a special manifesta- 
tion of Gkxi’s power in a man who has 
any outstanding gift, such as proficiency 
in music.’ 

Musician : ‘Sir, what is the way to 
realize God?’ 

Master : ‘Bhakti is the one essential 
thing. To be sure, God exists in all 
things. Who is a devotee then? He 
whose mind dwells on God. But this 
isn’t possible as long as one has egotism 
and vanity. The water of God’s grace 
cannot collect on the high mound of 
egotism. It rolls down. I am a mere 
machine. 

(To Kedar and other devotees) ‘God 
can be realized through all paths. All 
religions are true. The important thing 
is to reach the roof. You can reach it 
by stone stairs, or by wooden stairs, or 
by bamboo steps, or by a rope. You 
can also climb up by a bamboo pole. 

‘You may say that there are many 
errors and superstitions in another 
religion. I should reply, Let it be so. 
Every religion has errors. Everyone 
thinks that his own watch alone gives 
the correct time. It is enough to have 
yearning for God. It is enough to feel 
love and attraction for Him. Dq;n’t 
you know that God is the Inner Guide ? 
He sees the attraction of our heart and 
the yearning of our soul. Suppose a 
man has several sons. The older boys 
address him distinctly as “Baba” or 
“papa”, but the babies can at best call 
him, “Ba” or “Pa”. Now, will the 
father be angry with those who address 
him in this indistinct way ? The father 
knows that they too are calling him, 
only they cannot utter the word well. 
All children are the same to the father. 

‘Likewise, the devotees call only on 
God, though by different names. They 
call on one Person only. There are four 
ghats on one lake. The Hindus, drink- 
ing water at one ghat, call it “Jal”. The 
MussalmanS| at another ghat, call it 


“Pani”. The Englishmen, at a third, 
call it “water”. And others, at a 
fourth, call it “aqua”. God is one but 
His names are many.’ 

Thursday, August 24, 1882. It was 
almost dusk. The Master and M. stood 
talking alone near the door on the south- 
east verandah. 

Master (to M.): ‘The mind of the 
Yogi is always fixed on God, always 
absorbed in the Self. You can recog- 
nize such a man by merely looking at 
him. His eyes are wide open, with an 
aimless look, like the eyes of the mother 
bird hatching her eggs. Her entire 
mind is fixed on the eggs, and there is 
a vacant look in her eyes. Well, can 
you show me such a picture?’ 

M. : ‘I shall try to get one.’ 

As evening came on, the different 
temples were lighted up. Sri Rama- 
krishna was seated on his small couch, 
meditating on the Divine Mother. Then 
he chanted the names of God, Incense 
was burned in the room, where an old 
lamp had been lighted. Sounds of conch 
shells and gongs came floating on the air 
as the evening worship began in the 
temple of Kali, The light of the moon 
flooded all the quarters. The Master 
again spoke to M. 

Master : ‘Do your work unattached 
to the world. The work Vidyasagar is 
engaged in is very good. Always try 
to do your duties in a detached spirit.’ 

M. : ‘Yes, sir. But may I know if 
one can realize God while performing 
one’s duties? Can “Rama” and 
“desires” coexist ? The other day I 
read in a Hindi couplet, “Where Rama 
is, there desire cannot be; where desire 
is, there Rama cannot be.” ’ 

Master : ‘All, without exception, 
perform work. Even to chant the name 
and glories of God is work, as is the 
meditation of the non- dualist on “I am 
He.” Breathing is also an activity. 
There is no way of renouncing work 
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altogether. So do work, but surrender 
the result to God.* 

M. : *Sir, may I make an effort to 
earn more money?* 

Master : ^It is permissible to do so 
to maintain a righteous family. You 
can try to increase your income, but in 
an honest way. The goal of life is not 
the earning of money, but the service of 
God. There is no stain on money if it 
is devoted to the service of God.’ 

M. ; ‘How long should one feel 
obliged to do one’s duty towards the 
family ?’ 

Master : ‘As long as it feels pinched 
for food and clothing. But one need 
not take the responsibility of a son when 
he is able to support himself. When 
the young fledgling learns to pick its 
own food, it is pecked by the mother 
if it comes to her for food.’ 

.1/. ; How long must one do one’s 
duty ?’ 

Master : ‘The blossom drops off 
when the fruit appears. One doesn’t 
have to do one’s duty aft^r the attain- 
ment of God, nor does one feci like 
doing it then, 

‘If a drunkard takes too much 
liquoi*, then he can’t retain his con- 
sciousness. If he takes only two or 
three glasses, he can go on with his 
work. As you advance nearer and 
nearer to God, He will reduce your 
activities little by little. Have no 
fear. The mother-in-law gradually 
reduces her daughter-in-law’s work 
when the daughter-in-law is with child. 
Her activities cease altogether when 
she is about to be confined. After the 
birth of the child she is allowed only 
to take care of it. 

‘Finish the few duties you have at 
hand, and then you will have peace. 
When the mistress of the house goes 
to bathe after finishing her cooking and 


other duties, she won’t come back 
however you may shout after her.’ 

M. : ‘Sir, what is the meaning of 
the realization of God? What do you 
mean by God-vision? How does one 
attain it?’ 

Master : ‘The Yaishnavas hold that 
those who are on the way to God and 
those who have realized Him may be 
divided into different levels. These 
are the Pravartaka, the Sadhaka, the 
Siddha, and the Siddha of the Siddha. 
He who has just set foot on the path 
may be called the Pravartaka, the 
beginner. He may be called a Sa- 
dhaka who has been practising spiritual 
discipline, such as worship, Japa, 
meditation, and the chanting of God’s 
name and •glories. He may be called 
a Siddha, a perfected* soul, who has 
known from his inner experience that 
God exists. An analogy is given in 
the Vedanta to explain this. The 
master of the house is asleep in a dark 
room. Someone is groping in the dark 
to find him. He touches the couch 
and says, “No, it is not he.” He 
touches the window and says, “No, it 
is not he.” He touches the door and 
says, “No, it is not he.” This is 
known in the Vedanta as the process 
of “Neti, Neti”, “Not this, not this.” 
At last his hand touches the master’s 
body and he exclaims, “Here is he !” 
In other words, he is now conscious of 
the “existence” of the master, he has 
found him, but he doesn’t know him 
intimately. 

‘There is another type known as the 
Siddha of Siddha, the supremely per- 
fect. It is quite a different stage 
when one talks to the master intimate- 
ly through love and devotion. A 
Siddha has undoubtedly attained to 
God, but the “supremely perfect” has 
known God very intimately. 



MUST INDIA ACCEPT SOCIALISM? 

By THE Editor 

1 am the food, I am the eater of the food, I join the food to its eater. . . . He who 
distributes food protects me. But he who does not do so is eaten by me. 

— Taittiriya Vpanishad III. x. 6. 


I 

Some time back we were pleasantly 
surprised to hear from President 
Roosevelt that Bolshevist Russia is 
not altogether a godless country. ‘It 
is significant’, pointed out the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, ‘that, on the out- 
break of war thousands flocked to 
churches for prayer in Moscow and 
elsewhere.’ Ai?d he added, . .it 
may well be that Russia’s defence of 
its own land and the' new unity which 
this will bring may lead to a new toler- 
ance of religion by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and a new. resurgence of the 
inlerests of religion alivays deep-seated 
in the hearts of the Russian people*^ 
M. Lozovsky, the Russian spokesman, 
also confirmed this tolerance of 
religion and explained that the 
difference between other countries •and 
Russia is that, while most countries 
mix up religion with the State, Russia 
separates the Church from the State, 
and education from the Church. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the position clear 
in the following words: ‘Well, I have 
not learned it (Article XII of the Consti- 
tution of Russia) by heart sufficiently to 
quote it. I might be a little bit off, 
but anyway freedom of conscience, 
freedom of religion, freedom equally to 
use propaganda against religion, which 
essentially is the rule in this country 
(U.S.A.), only we do not put it quite 
the same way.’ We arc* thankful to 
President Roosevelt for drawing point- 
ed attention to this aspect of Bolshevist 


life and we are obliged to the Archbishop 
for opening our eyes to the deep-seated 
religious tendencies of the Russian 
people. The Hindus believe that reli- 
gion, or to use a better term spirituality, 
is an inalienable characteristic of a 
human being. At a time, therefore, 
when Hitler was strengthening his home- 
front by telling the Nazis that they were 
engaged in a holy crusade against hea- 
thens, we were relieved to hear that 
religion flourished in a Bolshevist, 
country despite all the social, political, 
and economic changes effected there. 
In other words, Soviet Russia found no 
irreconcilable antagonism between reli- 
gion and Bolshevism, though it is true, 
perhaps, that there is not much love lost 
between the two. Soviet Russia refuses 
to have any dealing with organized 
religion, or even religion as such, though 
it tolerates the different beliefs as purely 
individual affairs. It strikes one that 
this new attitude is the result of practical 
experience and is likely to change further 
for the better in future, as the Archbi- 
shop most reasonably expects. 

Earlier theorists bent on the destruc- 
tion of inequality, could hardly foresee 
such a situation. ‘If God is,’ thundered 
Bakunin ‘man is a slave; now, man can 
and must be free ; then, God does not 
exist.’ For dethroning God from the 
hearts of men Bakunin argued : ‘The 
idea of God implies the abdication of 
human reason and justice; it is the 
most decisive negation of human liberty, 
and necessarily ends in the enslavement 
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of mankind, both in theory and practice.’ 
Recent history has proved that these 
sweeping remarks are the outcome of a 
perverted vision and a false evaluation of 
the different factors that build up the life 
of a nation. 

The reasons advanced against religion 
by earlier thinkers may partially be true 
in so far as they are directed against any 
organized religion or any particular 
theology ; but to arraign religion as such 
is to shoot too wide of the mark. 
Individual beliefs do not really stand 
much in the way of political or economic 
progress. It is when these beliefs are 
organized into a church that real trouble 
may arise. Catholicism came into con- 
flict with European States because it had 
a mighty organization to back it up — an 
organization that had stepped out of its 
proper religious sphere and assumed the 
task of guiding the social and economic 
destinies of mighty empires. Some of 
the modern States, being aware of this 
inherent force of compact groups, have 
reacted variously towards organized reli- 
gions. Turkey has separated religion 
from the State; but Nazi Germany has 
made religion the handmaid of the 
itcichstag. In the latter case, how- 
ever, the blame attaches not to 
religion itself but to the political 
party that puts national aggrandize- 
ment before everything else. So far 
as a communist State is concerned, 
however, our tusk is made lighter by 
Russia’s indifference to, or shall we say 
tolerance towards, religion. Will those 
Indian leaders who would banish religion 
ill the interest of political progress, take 
a lesson from this? 

The plain fact is that there is no 
necessary antagonism between religion 
and the State, as the socialists would 
have us believe, unless either the State 
chooses it otherwise or religious poten- 
tates want to enjoy power and pelf under 
the guise of spiritual leadership. That 


love of power and wealth, we may point 
out, is the common weakness of human 
beings. Religion alone need not be 
blamed for it. The cure of religious 
maladies is more religion and not its 
total uprooting. 

II 

But should religion be relegated to a 
secondary position for ever ? Can it not 
be a more vital factor in human affairs 
without encroaching unnecessarily on the 
political, economic, and other fields of 
useful human activity? What answer 
has Hinduism to give to such a ques- 
tion ? Hinduism makes a distinction 
between spirituality and religion, 
between the subjective and integral ex- 
perience of truth and the creation of a 
proper atmosphere for sftch a realization, 
between the achievements of the few and 
the struggle of the many, and between 
the unity of the fibual vision and a graded 
preparation for the same. Social cus- 
toms, codes of ethical conduct, methods 
of worship, and the study of scriptures 
may be called religion, but not spiri- 
tuality ; even beliefs are of secondary 
importance. Spirituality is intrinsically 
an individual affair. Hindus may be 
born in churches, but Hinduism consists 
in getting beyond them. But the 
scriptures hasten to show that, if the 
ultimate realization frees a man from all 
social obligations, he is not anti-social. 
Prior to this achievement his conduct 
had been chastened by following faith- 
fully a code of morality ; and after that 
achievement a Higher Power takes hold 
of him, and his life becomes a blessing 
to humanity. Thus there is no inherent 
conflict between Hindu spirituality and 
the State. 

The Hindus go further and declare 
that it is such a spiritual realization that 
alone matters, and everything else in 
life should be a preparation for it. A 
society that does not actively help such 
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a consummation has failed in its true 
objective and cannot have a long life. 
It can have a hectic ill-balanced exis- 
tence for a short period but it will soon 
break into pieces through its own inner 
conflict. A steady spiritual goal alone 
can inspire sustained social effort; while 
changing goals can only lead to make- 
shift arrangements. The Indian ideal 
prefers human values to the political 
and the social, and leaders of society 
must have vision enough to incorporate 
the thoughts of our seers into various 
social patterns. A steady goal, how- 
ever, does' not necessarily imply a static 
society. Hindu spirituality admits of 
new social adjustments to changed cir- 
cumstances. It also recognizes differ- 
ences of temperament and • prescribes 
different spiritifkl paths for different 
people. Hindu unity is thus maintain- 
ed through a variety of social customs. 
From a very early age the Hindus re- 
cognized that there might be different 
facets and degrees of the same truth; 
*Truth is one, but sages call it by 
various names.’ This catholicity settled 
once for all the disputes that might 
arise in the social field; and in spiri- 
tual matters it released men’s heatts 
for a variety of experiences. 

The distinction between spirituality 
and religion has got this advantage that 
society can be thought of in terms of 
changes although the spiritual outlook 
remains the same. As a matter of fact, 
history teaches us that the Indians 
never lacked in initiative and creative 
urge. Even so late as in the sixteenth 
century India struck wonder into the 
hearts of nations by her prosperity. 
Her social institutions were very elas- 
tic and possessed ample vitality. The 
fusion of races went apace. But 
streams of foreign invasioiv did not 
allow full play to the national genius. 
The nation was hard pressed to pay 
more attention to self-preservation. 


Foreign political, social, and cultural 
aggression made a frightened genera- 
tion take shelter in rigid laws and cus- 
toms, which are still hampering our 
growth. 

It is hardly true, therefore, to say 
that our political and economic back- 
wardness is due to our spiritual out- 
look: on the contrary, there is lifeless- 
ness in our society because we are poli- 
tically effete. Our spirituality advo- 
cates the greatest amount of activity 
in the relative plane of existence. The 
Hindus believe in the law of Karma — 
in the theory that we ourselves, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are respon- 
sible for what we are. Individually I 
am free to determine my future to the 
best of my ability, and collectively we 
are free to change our society through 
a united effort. The Chhandogya 
Upanishad declares that a man is what 
his determination would have him be. 
Nay, he can even become a Hiranya- 
garbha, the One identified with the 
Universal Mind. This Universal Mind 
again changes from time to time 
according to the Karma of the race. 
God measures out the results we deserve 
individually and collectively. A subse- 
quent event is pre-determined in the 
sensa that it has suflicieiit causes for 
its coming into effect. But these pre- 
existing conditions are greatly within 
our own control. We can plan our 
future if we only have the determina- 
tion to do so. God creates everything 
according to pre-existing tendencies, 
i.e., according to the accumulated merit 
of the race. He is not a whimsical 
despot. 

It is because of this element of change 
against a permanent background, that 
Vedic India changes into the Pauranic,: 
the Pauranic into the classic, and the 
classic into the Smarta; and still the 
spiritual ideas and ideals remain iden- 
tically the same. If socialism must 
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come to India, Vedanta will know how 
to make its voice heard in a new en- 
vironment. Nay, to a Vedantist the 
ideal of equality and universal fellow- 
ship is very tempting indeed. But it 
has not been proved so far that Hindu 
religion is unequal to the task of man^s 
all-round ^spiritual’ unfoldment, nor has 
it been shown that it is too static to 
admit of necessary changes. There is 
hardly any need for it to yield place 
to a new philosophy of State. In fact 
Marxian dialectics are quite out of 
place here. Nor is* a material interpre- 
tation of history necessary. Swami 
Vivekananda was conscious of the fact 
that empty stomachs and high spiritu- 
ality go ill together and he insisted on 
raising the standard of life of the com- 
mon people ; for in more sense than one 
civilization is dependent on economic 
prosperity. The Hindu scriptures 
preach religion, material welfare, and 
aesthetics along with ‘spirituality’. The 
Taittiriya Upanishad declares that 
Anna or food should be recognized as 
Brahman, and that such a knower of 
Brahman should increase his stock of 
food by every means, for himself and 
for others. 

Ill 

The greatest appeal of socialism lies 
in its sympathy for the masses and in 
its call for an organized class-struggle 
for the amelioration of their hard lot. 
They ask: What has Hinduism done 
for its downtrodden masses ? To all 
appearances the Hindu higher classes 
are as apathetic to the miseries of their 
co-religionists as the capitalists of other 
countries are to their masses. Nay, 
our critics argue, the conditions are 
still worse in India, since to an econo- 
mic serfdom has been added a social 
oppression, the like of which is met 
with nowhere else. A rigid caste sys- 
tem, with untouchability and un- 
approachability as its corollaries, has 


turned the poorer members of society 
into human brutes. To our shame we 
acknowledge that the criticism is sub- 
stantially correct. But what is the 
remedy for this social malady? Our 
critics suggest that a religion that sanc- 
tions such inequity must be forthwith 
replaced by socialism, which will level 
down all inequalities. The remedy is 
worse than the disease and aims at 
killing the patient in order to make 
an end of its suffering. Before trying 
such a revolutionary change, we shall 
do well to examine our own institutions 
to see if they are inherently defective. 
Socialism is after all a theory, and be- 
fore it can be acceptable it must dis- 
prove the utility of all other estab- 
lished theoi^es. Its modus operandi has 
also to be thoroughly examined. 

Is a class-struggle inevitable in every 
society irrespective of the ideals it 
stands for ? Cannot a society be 
so ordered that clashes are minimized 
and still provision is made for indivi- 
dual development ? The Advaita 
Vedanta teaches that all men are poten- 
tially equal, though it does not say 
that they are actually so at any parti- 
cular moment. The potential divinity 
must be manifested before equality can 
be claimed. This attitude is quite in 
keeping with facts. Vedanta recognizes 
inevitable differences which socialists 
seem to overlook. Vedanta, however, 
is true to the socialist ideal since it pro- 
vides ample scope for the development 
of the individual irrespective of his 
social position. An ultimate equality 
in place of present differences is what 
Vedanta teaches: a forced equality in 
spite of present inequality is what 
socialism stands for. In other words, 
Vedanta advocates a steady advance; 
while socialism, or to be more precise, 
the generally accepted form of it, stands 
for violent changes to be brought about 
by force, if necessary, and perpetuated 
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through a dictatorship of the pro 
letariate. 

Facts, however, disprove all these pet 
socialistic theories. In States that 
swear by various forms of socialism, 
ideal equality is conspicuous by its 
absence. Nor is an economic equality 
fully attained. As one writer points 
out: ‘The (geographical and racial) con- 
trasts in Russia extend, in spite of 
communism, to the people. The aver- 
age wage in the factories is 200 roubles 
a month, but “shock workers’’ — piece 
workers — can earn much more and the 
experts as much as 10,000 roubles a 
month. The range is as big as in Bri- 
tain, with the difference that direct 
taxation is small.’ Social equality is 
equally absent. Commufiism and 
Nazism (National Socialism) and all 
other forms of socialism have to depend 
for their continuance on dictatorships. 
‘The governing class in a communist 
State has even more power than the 
capitalist class in a democratic State. 
So long as it retains the loyalty of the 
armed forces, it can use its power to 
obtain for itself advantages quite as 
harmful as those of capitalists. To sup- 
pose that it will always act for genial 
good is mere foolish idealism, and is 
contrary to Marxian political philo- 
sophy. Communism restricts liberty, 
particularly intellectual liberty, more 
than any other system except Fascism. 
The complete unification of both eco- 
nomic and political power produces a 
terrifying engine of oppression, in which 
there are no loop-holes for exception’ 
(Bertrand Russell). The so-called dic- 
tatorship of the proletariate is in 
reality a dictatorship of a clever coterie 
or at best a small but powerful minority 
who become an oligarchic governing 
class. History teaches that" government 
is always carried on in the interest of 
the governing class. Socialism, in prac- 
tice, miserably fails to attain its goal. 


The change advocated by the social- 
ists is not really a change from capital- 
ism to socialism, for State capitalism 
may persist in a socialistic State. And 
there is no reason to suppose that 
such a socialistic State will not 
have an imperialistic outlook in in- 
ternational politics. Such a State may 
still persist in the exploitation of weaker 
nations abroad. Besides, the labourers 
there may have no real voice in the 
direction of affairs and may for all prac- 
tical purposes be serfs of the State. 

The real change that matters is not 
a change of institutions but a change 
of the relationship among the mem- 
bers of a society, — a change of heart 
as it were. Our real aim is an equality 
of treatment and opportunity and not 
merely an equality of possession and 
social status. The truth of this will 
be easily understood when we look at 
India. Take the huge figure of unem- 
ployment into consideration and then 
the appalling poverty. The effective 
wealth of the country is scarcely enough 
to remove all the wants of its teeming 
millions. There is scarcely enough to 
make even a considerable number of 
persons rich. An equal distribution of 
wealth under the present circumstances 
means a painful poverty for one and 
all, i.e., misery for a greater number. 
Scattered capital will hardly contribute 
to national regeneration and we shall 
perforce be driven to State socialism, 
which can hardly satisfy the pure 
theorist. It is not the levelling down of 
the rich that we are to strive for, but 
the pulling up of the poor by improv- 
ing means of production. Our imme- 
diate problem is not so much of dis- 
tribution as of production. So far, our 
business magnates have responded in- 
telligently to the demands of the pre- 
sent day by opening up new avenues 
of employment and increasing the 
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national wealth, though they are not 
always free to use all their resources 
in the best possible way. They deserve 
our thanks and not condemnation for 
their grand achievements under the 
most adverse circumstances. We do 
not forget that they have often failed; 
and they may justly be blamed or 
warned, if need be. But does that jus- 
tify us to undertake revolutionary 
changes? We have to go a long way 
in our economic development before we 
can talk of socialism. Our present 
trouble does not lie that way. Our 
real social disease is that our higher 
classes have lost any real touch with 
the masses, with the consequence that 
the hardships of the poorer sections* of 
our society cannot evoke the necessary 
sympathy. Religion can do a lot here, 
and in the transitional period can suc- 
cessfully bridge the gulf between the 
rich and the poor with various forms 
of social service. Besides, religious 
people have to see to it that our classes 
tnkc better care of the masses. 

IV 

Th^ socialist will point out: This is 
how religion comes to the rescue of 
cstabbihed orders. Wc may tell him, 
howev'^r, that if we decry an unthink- 
ing imitation of the West, we do not 
hold any brief for the vested interests, 
and that we are not unaware of the 
miseries of our countrymen. Our 
richer classes have not fully done their 
duty to the poorer ones: they have 
not utilized their resources in the best 
possible way. We are aware that the 
vast majority of our countrymen suffer 
from an inferiority complex in the 
uriental world and in the physical world 
they can hardly keep body and soul 
together. These conditions must be 
changed and the sooner it is done the 
better. What we want to impress on 
our readers, however, is that this can 
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and should be effected by revitalizing 
our ancient ideas and ideals. For a 
nation can advance more rapidly by 
following the ideal for which it has 
lived and striven than by retracing its 
steps and beginning a fresh life as it 
were. 

As we have already stated, social re- 
forms arc at bottom only a readjust- 
ment of social relations with a view 
to gaining better understanding between 
the different limbs of which a society 
is composed, so that continuous pro- 
gress may be ensured. We have to 
recognize that the extreme inequality 
between the Brahmin and the Pariah, 
the landlord and the tenant, the haves 
aivl the have-nots must be removed if 
India is to ^nake an all-round advance. 
On this question all religious-minded 
people should agree with the socialists. 
Wc differ when socialism tries to build 
its edifice on the unsound foundation 
of class-struggle, or in other words 
when it wants to evolve social stabi- 
lity through a militant assertion of the 
self-interest of the oppressed classes. 
Vedanta says: Help and not fight. 
Society makes real progress not by sub- 
ordi^jating all other interests to those 
of a particular class but by helping 
each section to acquire the best any 
other may have discovered. Mutual 
fight is not a blessing in itself; it is 
the sign of a disease, a loss of balance 
between the different limbs. 

There arc other defects in Marx’s 
philosophy. ‘In reading Marx's writ- 
ings’, writes Cole, ‘one often feels that 
he regards the class as somehow more 
deeply real than the individuals who 
make it up... Marx sometimes seems to 
he playing dangerously with the Hege- 
lian conception of degrees of reality, 
as if the reality and historical concep- 
tion of classes somehow condemned 
their individual members to a subordi- 
nate order of real existence.’ The 
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Hindus admit, and the present-day 
Hindu society has to admit it all the 
more, that in any society of men, col- 
laboration is the prerequisite of effec- 
tive social activity. There has' never 
been a human society in which each 
individual acted by himself without 
group loyalty or collaboration. But 
because an individual acts in group it 
does not necessarily follow that he has 
ceased or should cease to have his in- 
dividuality. In a factory a person may 
have no such thing as hisi own indivi- 
dual product, but he counts still as a 
productive factor and his whole-hearted 
co-operation or withdrawal of it 
may mean much to the production as 
a whole. Real trouble arises when a 
person is ill-adapted to his Social envi- 
ronment. But^society may be adjusted 
in such a way that each individual gets 
fair play. The Hindu recognizes the 
spiritual freedom of each individual 
and it is the duty of society to make 
full provision for the growth of the 
inner man. Apart from that there is 
no reason why an individual should not 
contribute his utmost to the welfare 
of the group. As Swami Vivekananda 
pointed out, the Hindus are ipore 
socialistic than socialists themselves*. 
The socialists fight for the predomi- 
nance of their own group, viz., the pro- 
letariate, and at the root of this fight 
is the economic interest of the indivi- 
duals composing the group. The Hindu 
does not fight any other group, but 
serves society as a whole, for through 
this alone can he have his own objec- 
tive realized. Renunciation and service 
are the two ideals of India. Each 
individual makes a voluntary sacrifice 
of his selfish desires and in return gets 
his own fulfilment in and through the 
service of others. Take for instance, 
the institution of marriage. Young 
men are not free to choose their 
partners in life. For society reminds 


them that it is not for sense pleasure 
that couples are tied in wedlock. They 
are united for serving the higher pur- 
poses of spiritual advancement in which 
the husband and the wife are helped 
by each other. Look again into the 
institution of caste, i.e., caste not by 
birth, but according to one’si mental 
make-up and physical capacity, as 
defined in the Gita. By this caste 
system, society ensures a maximum out- 
put through a perfect utilization of 
individual power. The Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad pictures the householder as 
a central figure in society, engaged in a 
series of selfless duties towards all 
beings from the gods to the lowest 
insects. (I. IV. 16). The Bhagavad Gita 
emphasizes the same fact and equates 
these duties with the highest sacrifice. 
(Gita III. 10-16, IV. 28-81). 

Our real disease is not ineqiiality, but 
the monopoly of privileges. Says 
Mahatma Gandhi, ‘If I interpret the 
Hindu spirit rightly, all life is abso- 
lutely equal and one. It is therefore 
an arrogant assumption on the part 
of a Brahmin when he says, “I am 
superior to the other three Varnas.” 
This is not what the Brahmins of old 
said. They commanded homage not 
bec'ausc they claimed superiority, but 
because they claimed the right of ser- 
vice through and through without the 
slightest expectation of reward. The 
priests who to-day arrogate to themselves 
the function of the Brahmin and 
distort religion, are no custodians of 
Hinduism or Brahminism. Consciously 
or unconsciously, they are laying the 
axe at the root of the tree on which 
they are sitting, and when they tell you 
that Shastras enjoin untouchability and 
when they talk of pollution distance, I 
have no hesitation in saying that they 
are belying their creed and that they are 
misunderstanding the spirit of Hindu- 
ism.* We fully agree with this out- 
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spoken condemnation of social injustice 
in the name of religion, and no true 
follower of Swami Vivekananda can do 
otherwise. The underlying spirit of 
Hinduism is service and not the asser- 
tion of rights and privileges by any 
particular community. 

Let us then join hands in a common 
cause for reinvigorating our national 
life. We want more action and not 
more talk. There is no reason why the 


poor should be neglected, and why 
social inequities should be perpetuated 
for ever. Socialism has repeatedly 
drawn our attention to the dark spots 
in our society. We may not accept 
socialism but let us not be blind to our 
own drawbacks. Socialism as a theory 
has no appeal for us, but we cannot but 
thank it for waking our conscience and 
rousing our sense of duty towards the 
more unfortunate. 


THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN 



My dear A., 

Your letter reached me this morning 
at Queenstown, and I am only too glad 
to have it to answer. I did not knoiv 
that the difficulty was in understanding 
the necessity for our school. Thank 
you for explaining this fact so clearly. 

I shall try to answer it as distinctly. 

Everyone acquainted with Eastern 
countries, knows that their great out- 
stiirding problem at present and for 
many years to come must be that of 
the education of their women. Even 
the iJliistrated papers — not to speak of 
M. Pierre Loti and the Be — make us 
aware of this problem in the case of 
Turkey and Egypt. And every one, 
including the Government, admits it 
about India. In the latter case, it is 
also popularized, though from what we 
would perhaps consider a mistaken point 
of view, by the missionaries. The mis- 
sionaries are mistaken because, whether 
right or wrong in their assertion of the 
present need of education, they are not 
in a position to discriminate rightly the 
elements of value in the existing train- 
ing of the Oriental girl for life. 

Yet one fact remains, that the 
Oriental men are every day becoming 


S. S. Cymric, 

. 27 Sept. 1908. 

more and more imbued •with a modern 
thought alphabet, which the women can 
by no means share with them, or not 
to any great extent. The consequences 
to social life of having men and women 
in two different worlds, not co-operative 
but mutually antagonistic, each looking 
upon the other as, at best, un-vital, are 
best left to the imagination. You .will 
easily picture to yourself how the right- 
ful ^inspiration and influence of the wife, 
or the mother, must in such a case, be 
reduced; so that it would almost seem 
as if the trend of society from genera- 
tion to generation were more and more 
to institute and emphasize the weakness, 
ignorance, and timidity of women, 
instead of minimizing these, and tending 
increasingly to bring out her luminous 
and heroic qualities, as ought in a sound 
social state to be the case. Hence the 
inevitable moral, ethical, and intellec- 
tual decay of society. The only pos- 
sible cure for this state of things is 
obviously, the co-operation of man and 
woman in the elaboration of a grand 
new conception of thought and life; and 
for this the education of women is a 
necessity. 
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Orientals themselves know well that 
all this is true — I have never seen men 
hunger so for the companionship of their 
own women, on terms of mental equality 
and mutual respect. They are almost 
too ready to welcome intellectual gifts 
in a feminine form. The encouragement 
that they give to an accomplished 
woman, and the high estimates they arc 
ready to form of her acquirements, are 
enough to turn a girl’s head, as. long as 
she remains a rarity. You are of 
course familiar — from your own reading 
— with the delicate reverence, and pro- 
found idealism, of the East for woman, 
so that these statements will not be so 
surprising to you as to most people, 
accustomed to ordinary misconceptions 
on this subject. « 

The question* is then, How is the 
Oriental woman to receive the education 
she requires? 

Attempts have, of course, been made. 
It is always difficult to collect statistics 
in reliable form, with regard to Indian 
affairs, owing to the departmentalized 
and provincialized system of manage- 
ment. Many people know a good deal 
about a district or even a province, but 
very few know anything of a given sub- 
ject, throughout India. Still, by refer- 
ring to Mr. llatcliffc and asking him to 
collect from Lajpat Rai about the 
Punjab and Mr. Cotton (Editor of 
India) about Bombay and Madras, 
while Mrs. Ratcliffe is referred to about 
Bengal — we might be able to state 
something definite about Government 
expenditure on women’s education. I 
understood that in a parliamentary 
debate this year, it was stated that the 
whole Government expenditure on edu- 
cation, for India, was £300,000 only ! 
And of this, the amount spent on women 
must be infinitesimal. I have an idea 
that Government has tried to do a good 
deal in the Madras Presidency for girls’ 
primary education, and I know that it 


aids one or two higher education insti- 
tutions in Calcutta and Bombay. But, 
on the whole, it has preferred to aid 
missionary and sectarian schools, rather 
than embark on work of its own. The 
education of the Indian woman in 
modern knowledge, is generally more or 
less dependent on missionary schools, or 
on schools manned by missionary agents. 

In any case, the action of extraneous 
forces on education, is always peculiarly 
liable to be disastrous. Neither secular 
English officialism nor burning sectarian 
partisanship, is likely on the face of it, 
to produce the temper of mind that can 
sift out the elements to be developed 
and those to be avoided, in the feminist 
ideals of a foreign people. 

Modern education, as it has hitherto 
been offered to the Indian woman, has 
always been more or less dcstruciive. 
Even partisans would probably admit 
this, ill some degree or another, their 
estimate of more or less, differing some- 
what according to their point of view. 

Thus the crude taste I hat deals witli 
Berlin woolwork in aniline colours ^ has 
been substituted for the old artistic 
sense that wc now see represented only 
in the museums. The jiower to r.ad, 
unenlightened by a training in Indian 
classical literature, is apt to lead to 
unrestrained indulgence in cheap sensa- 
tionalism. 

The substitution of foreign ideals (un- 
conscious and involuntary on the part 
of the educator, very likely) for those 
that are, leads to confusion of aims, and 
the luxury or frivolity, or other undesir- 
able characteristics of the new example 
may be fully as likely to attract imita- 
tors as the more solid qualities intended 
for admiration. 

Some of these results would be admit- 
ted by anyone, I think, and of coursr 
these are only a few. 

The fact is, Education, like groxvth, 
must be always from within. The inner 
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struggle only, only the will of the taught 
is of avail. Those who think otherwise, 
do so, only because they are ignorant 
of education as a science by itself. We 
know that it is true of ourselves as 
individuals, that only the effort we 
make ourselves advances us. All the 
hammering in the world from outside 
would be useless, if indeed it did not 
repel and destroy our will to climb. The 
same is true of societies, as of indivi- 
duals : Education must be from within. 

It follows that if foreign elements are 
to be assimilated intellectually, the 
representatives of those elements must 
lirst be assimilated socially. You are, 
of course, familiar with this fact in the 
history of the West. Silk weaving is 
established in England by Huguenot 
refugees, the wool trade is brought to 
Yorks by Flemings from Flanders, the 
Cistercian monk masters Latin and the 
Norse tongue is reduced to writing. 
And so on. 

Even in the case of Indian men, the 
enthusiasm for modern letters was lirst 
caught from a few special Englishmen 
who were personally loved, and the 
(iegrcc of a teacher’s adoption by Hindu 
society, has usually been some key to 
tin degree of his usefulness to it. In 
the case of women, in whom the moral 
element — the life of tastes, aspirations, 
ideals, and prejudices -so far outweighs 
all other mental factors, this assimilation 
is a ^till greater necessity than in that 
of men. And this is all that we claim. 
We have gone through a preparation 
that makes Indian people regard us as 
integral parts of their civic life. Being 
so accepted, we are able to put them in 
the Way of obtaining knowledge for 
themselves. This knowledge — as yet 
only strictly in the primary stages of 
course they are able to reach, through 
us, witliout any disturbance of their 
existing social, religious, or economic 
order. 


The older women come to us in great 
numbers — thus the younger are amply 
chaperoned. As they do not live with 
us, they risk nothing by coming. Nor 
do they become dependent on us, nor 
we responsible for them. 

At the same time we have no criticism 
to offer, of the institutions with which 
they are familiar. We are not helping 
widows to remarry, or girls, out of 
deference to our European birth, to 
contract habits that their unsophisti- 
cated grandmothers would have thought 
unrefined. On the contrary, holding 
that every country has a right to lay 
down its own etiquette, and feeling all 
possible respect for that of India, we 
ourselves strive, as far as we can, to 
show refinement in tlje Indian way. 
We don’t teach religion, believing that 
that is the sphere of the home, but we 
refer freely to the ideas and ideals that 
are familiar to our pupils, and we avoid 
reference to, or overmuch explanation 
of, the unfamiliar. 

Then wc are trying to build up a 
conception of a girls’ school, as it might 
be conducted by an Indian woman for 
Indian women, to the aid and further- 
ance of Indian social life, and not lo 
its disintegration and destruction. 
Simple as all this is, it is nevertheless 
new, and has already found many imi- 
tators. We should like, however, to 
develop it in many directions, and 
especially to bring it nearer, in 
efiicicncy and standard, to our own con- 
ception of what such a school should be. 
We should like, moreover, to see ahead 
for a few years, knowing that we might 
plan for the employment of adequate 
resources. It is for these reasons that 
we are seeking aid in money. 

Thanking you much for the patience 
that this long letter has required, 

— M. (Sister Njvkuita.) 



SWAMI V IVEK AMNDA. 

By Dr. Kalidas Nao, M.A., D.Litt. 


The eightieth birthday anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda will be celebrated 
in January 1942. India lost this great 
son of hers when he was barely forty, 
and it is very natural for us to ask our- 
selves the question as to how we 
stand to-day as Indians and as world- 
citizens after the last forty years. 
Bengalees are legitimately proud of 
Vivekananda, who was responsible for 
making the name of Bengal respected 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India. From a^ great Bengalee he grew 
to the stature of a great Indian; and 
like all great Indians he vindicated the 
claims of Indian spirituality as the indis- 
pensable asset of Man in history. As the 
spiritual leader of modern India he never 
made any invidious distinction between 
man and man, between the peoples of 
India and of the world. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, to ask what could have 
been the direction of the great Swami 
to all of us enmeshed in the tragedies 
of current history. The war has brought 
us a sort of rude awakening from the 
pathetic slumber of self-complacency. 
With death ever hovering over us, wc 
are expected to do a bit of the search- 
ing of hearts and possibly we may 
catch some of the significant notes from 
the Swamiji’s grand symphony of the 
Soul. 

During his two world tours, Viveka- 
nanda compared notes with some of 
the rare spirits of the East and the 
West; and when he was leaving Europe 
for the last time, towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, he found, or 
rather felt, that ‘the western world was 
on a volcano which might burst to- 


morrow. Born in 1803, he might have 
remembered some stories of the collapse 
of France after the capitulation of Sedan 
(1870) with the triumphal march of 
newly united Germany. He was in full 
vigour of his youth when the first Sino- 
Japanese War (1894) broke out to be 
followed by the gruesome episodes of 
the Boer War in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Like Rabindra- 
nath, he looked at the ‘sun-set of the 
century’ with ominous foreboding. A 
Sannyosin and a Vedantist that he was, 
Vivekananda might have explained 
away many of these tragic human 
phenomena as mere illusion or Maya. 
But, may I be permitted to say, India 
was blessed, in that age of Viveka- 
nanda, with the leadership of a 
Sannyasin who was also a reoUsf 
to the core of his being. He knew 
that he had not very many years to 
spare. But instead of concentrating liis 
energies on the traditional discipline of 
self-adjustment and self-illumination, 
Vivekananda, like a true Bodhisattva 
of the modern age, renounced all 
thoughts of individual salvation® and 
gave every hour of his fading life, nay 
every drop of his blood, to evolve a new 
technkpie of living in which could he 
harmonized the principles of self-realiza- 
tion of ancient and modern India.^ As 
a f)ractical Vedantist he is without :> 
peer. He steeped himself in the lore of 
ancient India and yet his clairvoyant 

' The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Vol. III. p. 277. 

Uhul Vol. I. p. 18; Vol. III. p. 149; 
Vol. IV. p. 813. 

" Ibid, Vol. VII. pp. 174-17.5. 

* Ibid. Vol. III. pp. 151-153 ; Vol. VII. 
pp. 172-178. 
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gaze examined and diagnosed all the 
present defects in our mental and spiri- 
tual make-up. Dharma had degenerat- 
ed into mere maxims; so he hastened 
to build up the Sangha or the frater- 
nity of workers supporting the Dharma 
with utmost devotion and sacrifice. In 
May 1897, after his return from the 
West he organized the Ramakrishna 
Mission, assigning as much importance to 
meditation as to manual work. He took 
classes on Oricjital and Western philo- 
sophy, at the same time that he tilled 
the garden, dug a well, and kneaded 
bread, often feeding his colleagues and 
fellow workers with his own hand down 
to his last days. It was all active dyna- 
mic love, a love strengthened by total 
self-effacement and dedication to the 
v.’clfare of Humanity. Very significantly 
he said : M want sappers and miners 
in the army of Religion.’ 

Within forty years from his demise, 
we find to-<lay that the army is dominat- 
ing everywhere, pushing dogmas almost 
out of court. The Churches, creeds, and 
dogmas, no doubt, are continuing their 
formal routine and official existence, but 
whore, alas, is that living urge for the 
sovereign principle of Unity, Advaita, 
ooin)K*sing all discords in human rela- 
tions !•’ The Lion of Vedanta roared 
from the forum of the historic Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago in 1893; 
and, may be, the whole of India and the 
world \\ould be called, at the end of 
this devastating war, to devise the ways 
and means of developing a new order 
of living or a new Sangha before wo 
could initiate a ne^v World Order. So 
I earnestly appeal to all those who have 

' Ibid. Vol. III. p. 5 ; Vol. VI. p. 8. 


faith in the sublime messages of Swami 
Vivekananda to get ready to celebrate 
appropriately the fiftieth anniversary of 
his Chicago Address and to bring in 
the contribution of India to the solution 
of some of the dire problems of modern 
humanity. One of his deepest thoughts, 
in fact his spiritual Testament, is ex- 
pressed in the following lines found in 
his Letters : 

‘My idea is to bring to the door of 
the meanest and the poorest the noble 
ideals that the human race has deve- 
loped, both in and out of India, and let 
them think for themselves.’ 

In these few lines, Vivekananda ex- 
pressed a new philosophy of life and 
education and outlined a new order of 
national and international planning. 
Modern man tried the ]path of selfish 
nationalism as well as of academic inter- 
nationalism. But both were found 
sadly wanting, and we are about to be 
drow^icd in the deluge of isms. With 
our tears, sweat, and blood we may have 
to strive again to build from the bot- 
tom, where we may be grovelling in the 
dust with the meanest and the poorest, 
whose mind and body have got to be 
freed from all obsessions and wants. 
This dream of Swami Vivekananda is 
the greatest challenge to modern society 
and the nol)lcst heritage of man of 
to-day and to-morrow. May T suggest 
that to give some concrete shape to 
Swami ji’s plan of world reconstruction, 
we should form an All-India Committee, 
in co-npcratioji with the Ramakrishna 
Mission, to convene in 1943 another 
Parliament of Religions, just fifty years 
after Swami ji’s epoch-making partici- 
pation in the Chicago Parliament of 
1893. 



A PILGRIMAGE TO AMARNATH 

By Braiimachari Narayana 


To dwellers in the plains, the 
Himalayas have a mysterious appeal. 
From my boyhood I cherished a passion- 
ate desire to have a look at the 
snow-covered peaks which have been 
the source of inspiration and joy 
to pilgrims and poets. But being 
in a distant corner of South India 
and under peculiar circumstances my 
desire remained unfulfilled until an 
elderly Swami who had great love for 
me invited me to accompany him to 
Kashmir. I at once consented. At last 
I was going to* a place from where T 
could view the snows, more than that, 
I could easily wander about in the 
regions of eternal snoAV, Soon a host of 
thoughts rushed into ray mind. I had 
read all about Swami Vivekananda’s 
visit to Kashmir and the pilgrimage to 
the holy cave of Amarnath, situated in 
the very bosom of snow-capped moun- 
tains, and his worship of Lord Shiva in 
the ice-Lingam. Accordingly we arrived 
at Lahore, on our way to Kashmir, by 
the middle of April. Changing train at 
Lahore we reached Jammu Tawi, a pic- 
turesque town situated at the foot of 
hills. Now wc were in Jammu State 
territory. The journey, by bus, from 
Jammu to Srinagar, a distance of slight- 
ly over 200 miles, was something which 
I had never experienced before. For 
the first time I saw snow; we had to 
pass through a tunnel of snow at a 
a height of 9,000 ft. above sea level. 

Srinagar 

We arrived at Srinagar on the 20th 
of April and put up at a suitable place. 
Srinagar is the capital of Kashmir State 
and is the summer seat of the Jammu 


and Kashmir Government. The beauty 
spots in and around Srinagar are 
many. It appears as if Nature has 
bestowed her choicest gifts upon this 
charming part of Kashmir valley. One 
is never tired of going round the 
gardens, parks, and avenues. The boat 
trips over the Dal Lake and Jhelum 
river arc very pleasant. 

Pahlgam 

After spending a couple of months 
in Srinagar, the Swami and 1 Icfl for 
Pahlgam, a place sixty miles away and 
easily reached by a motor road. Here 
the Tahsildar of the place very kindly 
accommodated us, the Swami getting a 
small wooden cabin and I, a tent in 
the open. Pahlgam is situated in one 
of the best valleys in Kashmir and is 
full of luxurious vegetation. Two small 
rivers flow through the valley and unite 
a few hundred yards below. Sitting in 
the tent I could see the mountains in 
front covered by pine trees, and the 
glacier higher up. What an inexpres- 
sible joy it was to stare at the mute 
giants, standing so close to us ! High 
above , the world of cares and 
worries, out of the reach of human 
beings and reminding them of their 
littleness, the white mountains stood, 
so cold, so distant, yet so beautiful ! 
The town itself consisted of a few go- 
vernment buildings and a bazaar where 
one could obtain common requirements. 
There were also hotels and camping 
grounds for visitors who come in large 
numbers during the season. 

Even before reaching Pahlgam we 
had planned to visit the cave of Amar- 
nath. This holy shrine of Lord Maha- 
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containinj' nn ice-Linj^ain, is 
Htiijitcd in tlu' Woslorn Himalayas, 
'ciirrnimdod hy a ^^lacial at a 

of about b*L()(K) ft. above* seti 
k'vi‘1. It is twcnly-si'vcn miles from 
Falilt^ain. The annual pilj^riniaifc eomes 
off in the month ejf Au^pist ; atul the 
luispieious lime for Darshan is the ebiy 
af the full moon in tli/d montli. I was 
full of enthusiasm about the ])ili;rima^e 
ami anxiously wailed for the day when 
tlie ])ili 4 riins Avould arriAe at Pahl^ain, 
The Tahsildar informed us 

one day that tlie Government 
had a])|)o«Mted him as tin* 

State Oilieer iri ehar^^e of the 

pil^u-imai^e. 1'he SAvanii and 
I were ' ory ^lad to knrnv that 
our host would aeet'mpany us. 

As the day.-; of pil«rimaoe 
drew nearer, slowly ])eople 
to ^n\hvr in Vahl^ram. 

I he hotels beeame eroAvded 
•uul the tie* ft ; were covered 

"ith tents. Ponies and coolies 
'>ere to be seen everywhere. 

A. last the party of pibrrims, 

I parching all the way from 
j‘Tinafrar, arrived on the Kith 


Aiigust. In a day Pahl^jam 
wore a festive appearance and 
the place looked like a village 
fair. All through the day 
motor lorries running from 
Srinagar brought a large 
number of })ilgrims. Every- 
Avhere one could see crowds of 
people moving about. There 
was continuous turmoil till 
late in the night in deep con- 
trast to the silence that pre- 
vailed on the previ{)us day. 
In the evening along with 
Kashmiri friends wc went 
round the eamp. At one spot 
we saw installed the ‘Charri’ 
or the emblem of Shiva which 
was usually’ carried by special 
bearers I?} front of the j)ilgrim party. 
Prom Pahlgain onwards no one 
is allow’ed to go in advance of the 
‘Charri’. The Mahant in charge of the 
‘Gharri’ is vested wuth the responsibility 
of conducting the ])ilgnrnLJgc and feed- 
ing or othcrAvise U oking after the com- 
forts of the Sadlms. After wandering 
through the bazaar and the lines of 
noAvly-ereeted stalls, aa’c Avent to the 
eamp of the Sadhns. It Avas a \’er\’ in- 
teresting expericTiee for me, for I had 
never before seen sneh a large concourse 
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of Sadhus. The State Dharmarth 
Department had made the necessary 
arrangements for the convenience of the 
Sadhus. The other pilgrims had to make 
their own arrangements at Pahlgam, 
w^here one could hire ponies, coolies, 
‘dandies’ and tents and purchase sufii- 
cient provisions for the five days of the 
pilgrimage. 

Chandanwari 

After halting for a day at Pahlgam 
the party of pilgrims started on the 
onward journey on the 18th. The 
‘Charri’ left very early in the morning. It 
was followed by the Sadhus and then the 
pilgrims. This morning I was up early, 
packed my things, handed them over to 
the Tahsildar’s camp servants), and pre- 
pared myself to start. I and a Kashmiri 
friend left Pahlgam on fpot at about 


noon. The Swami and the 
Tahsildar left later on ponies. 
We had to reach a place called 
Chandanwari, eight miles away. 
As it was a short march we 
were not in a hurry. A feeling 
of suppressed joy and eager 
expectancy seized me as I 
walked along. Leaving Pahl- 
gam, as we proceeded on the 
mountain path, we came across 
scenes of indescribable beauty. 
On either side of the road piiie 
trees grew in large numbers 
and down below cn the right 
roared the waters of the Lidclar 
river. On the whole the road 
was easy. Each pilgrim walk- 
ed at his own convenient pace, 
only taking care to reach the 
camp before nightfall. On the 
way, now and again, wr 
would pass by a long line nf 
ponies with packages balanced 
on their backs, or sturdy hill 
coolies carrying heavy loads 
and making their way up th«‘ 
serpentine path. I .and my 
friend reached Chandanwari well before 
dusk. We had comparatively .mi 
easy time, for .soon after reaehin^f 
the camp, tents were pitched ready a <1 
our luggage groperly arranged by tlir 
Tahsildar’s servants. As the evcniii;! 
adv'aiieed it grew colder. In our ttiit 
wc had a brazier full of live charcoal t<» 
keep ourselves warm. The camp 
humming with noise till a late hour in 
the night. In front of us, three fritials 
were camping. One was busy cooking 
and the other two were trying to ligld 
fire in front of their tent. As the lire 
blazed, many other pilgrims pas'-nig 
that way came and »varmcd themstlvt’^ 
for a while and after exchanging a word 
or two with their strange hosts, went 
away. What an amount of mutual 
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co-operation and fellow-feeling pervad- 
ed the whole camp ! 

Vavjan 

After we had completed the day’s 
march we had to think of the next day’s 
journey. I heard people whispering to 
one another that on the morrow they 
had to do the most difficult part of the 
journey. I grew nervous and anxiously 
asked my friend about the next day’s 
march. As the day dawned on the 
10th, the whole camp broke up within 
a very short time and the second day’s 
march began. How rapidly did this 
little moving town vanish ! Where I 
had seen innumerable tents 
only a few hours ago, there 
were left only the ashes of 
dead fires and holes in the 
ground made by tent pegs. 

Soon 1 and my friend were 
on the road to the next camp 
called ‘Vavjan’. In front, 
towering over us, stood Pishu 
ghat, a very steep climb of 
more than a thousand feet. 

As I started ascending this 
hill it appeared to be not so 
difficult. But before T was 
half way through it I became 
exhausted. How I wished I 
hail a pony ! We both 
p'sted on a rock by the road- 
side. As I sat there and was 
thinking how foolish it was 
not to have acted upon the 
Ttihsildur’s suggestion to 
take a pony, my eyes fell on 
the long line of pilgrims, men 
and women, young and old, 
strong and weak, coming 
from below. An old woman 
was slowly walking along, 
holding a short stick in her 
hand. Her whole mind was 
on Shiva. Perhaps she was 
too poor to afford a pony or 
she considered it more meri- 


torious to do the pilgrimage on foot. 
What grim determination was there 
in her old shrunken face ! Her 
great faith in the Lord and her love 
to touch His feet had given her suffi- 
cient strength to undertake the journey 
with little hesitation. I was ashamed 
of myself seeing how little she cared 
for personal comfort and how fearless 
she was of Pishu ghat. In mountains a 
short rest is sufficient to refresh one 
even from much exhaustion. So we 
began ascending again. It took us two 
hours to reach the top. How full of 
joy were those who had reached there 



XEAKTNO THE \MARNATn CAVE* y 



• VAVJW CAMP 

before US ! At lust the long and tnal snow. VVe look a hurried batli in 

strenuous aseent was over. The road its blue waters which, tliou^di very cold, 

further on was easy. Walking alon^ a aj)peared enehiintino’. 

narrow path, ^^oin^r from mountain to We had to leave tlic re^mlar path and 
mountain, we came to the larj^e, heauti- down by a side-way in (n-der to reach 
fu! Sheshnai^ lake situated at the foot the shore of the lake. From there t'' 

of high mountains covered with perpe- our camp it was a gradual asei nl of 
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about a mile. As darkness gathered 
around, the pilgrims hurried to their 
destination. Soon the tents were pitched 
and the second day of our camp life 
started. Vavjan was cold and damp 
and rocky all over. A huge glacier, 
clearly visible from our camp, seemed 
to be close at hand. This night the 
pilgrims were a little concerned about 
the danger of strong winds which often 
swept across Vavjan from the snow 
mountains near by. 

Panchtarni 

The next march from Vavjan to 
Panchtarni was ten miles. We started 
at about nine o’clock in the morning. 
To-day we had to cross a mountain pass, 
10,000 ft. high. To add to our anxiety 
the sky became overcast with heavy 
clouds. After walking for a mile of 
level road we began a steep ascent. 
Within an hour we were over the Maha- 
guims Bass which was much dreaded by 
the pilj^ims. Anxious faces were pite- 
ously looking at the clouds in the sky 
:ind were silently praying to Shiva to 
save them from the disasters of heavy 
rain. We had heard frightening 
accounts of how, in some previous 
years, pilgrims had suffered due to 
rains and even snow, particularly while 
crossing this Pass. Shiva answered the 
prayer; of his devotees. The party 
safely passed through Mahagunas. 
From here to Panchtarni it was one 
conlinuous descent. I and my friend 
reached the place by five o’clock in the 
evening. On a gravel bed ran five con- 
tiguous streams of ice-cold water. We 
bathed in the two larger streams. We 
saw a few pilgrims observing the cus- 
tom of bathing in all the streams, going 
from one to another in the same wet 
garments. 

The fascinating beauty of today’s 
camping place was more impressive 
than those of the previous two days. 


With our camp standing close to the 
biggest of the streams, like some sage’s 
hermitage on the banks of the Ganges, 
with plenty of wild flowers smiling all 
around, and the back of the mountain 
wall containing the holy cave of Amar- 
nath standing just in front of us, 
the scenery of Panchtarni was full 
of ■ sublime grandeur. As the evening 
advanced and the pilgrims poured into 
the camp, how quickly and quietly did 
the gay canvas town spring up ! Tents 
of all sizes and shapes were to be seen 
pitched here and there, with the pil- 
grims just arrived, resting on their 
half-opened beds. Rows of shops on 
either side of roughly constructed paths 
reminded one of a moving bazaar. 
What an unforgettable picture did the 
Sadhus’ camp present f Hundreds of 
monks, belonging to different orders — 
some naked and many others wearing 
only a loin cloth, with their ash-covered 
bodies and matted locks, symbolic of 
Shiva Himself — were resting in their 
small Geruya tents, sometimes not bigger 
than a large umbrella fixed on a single 
pole. Some were blowing their conches 
now and again. Some were sitting 
round their Dhiinis (logs of smouldering 
fire) and were discussing or meditating. 
\Vhat. a hard life were they leading ! 
I was surprised at their strong faith in 
God and the great power of endurance 
they possessed. They were undoubtedly 
Shiva’s soldiers, armed with poverty, 
renunciation, and self-sacrifice. I moved 
on to another part of the camp. Small 
lanterns shone in every tent. Devotees 
were sitting here and there in solitary 
meditation. Some were repeating the 
Mahiinnali Stotra, an excellent hymn 
on the greatness of Shiva. How un- 
fortunate that I did not know it by 
heart then, nor did I possess a book ! 
1 returned to my tent and requested 

^ verses from 
THr RAMAICRISHN4 MISSION -T A ^ A ^ 
INSTITUTE OF CULTURE ' 
library 
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that famous hymn, which he kindly did 
to my great delight. 

Amarnath 

Long before the night passed into day 
on the 21st August, while the nearly 
full moon was shining in the sky, the 
whole camp was astir. The long awaited 
day auspicious for Amarnath Darshan 
had come. The sky was almost clear 
and the weather was dry and exhilarat- 
ing. The cold was intense and in spite 
of my woollen clothings I felt it like 
pin-pricks'. I thought of the naked and 
half-naked Sadhus who were cheerfully 
making their way up to the cave. What 
a contrast ! I could command almost 
all the comforts necessary in such a 
place, and yet felt so uncomfortable. 
It became plain to me that the body 
could be inured to many things if only 
there was the will to do so. I started 
for the cave, with my friend, at about 
six o’clock in the morning. We put 
on a pair of grass slippers, specially 
made for the occasion. Many others 
also had done the same, for it was diffi- 
cult to walk barefooted on snow, and 
the sanctity of the cave prohibited the 
taking of any leather foot-wear near its 
precincts. The- journey from Panch- 
tarni to Amarnath was about five miles. 
At places the road was very narrow and 
we had to go almost clinging to the 
sides of the hill for fear of being pushed 
down by a frightened pony or a swaying 
‘dandy’ hurrying down from the oppo- 
site direction. Up to Panchtami all 
the pilgrims were moving in one direc- 
tion. But now we met a stream of 
pilgrims returning to Panchtami after 
visiting the cave. Reaching the top of 
the hill, we turned to our right and 
entered into a snowy gorge. It was 
very delightful to walk over a long 
stretch of snow. Leaving the snow 
behind and passing through an open 
place strewn with boulders, we came to 


a fast^running stream of icy cold water. 
From here the cave was visible. Even 
though it seemed to be very near, still 
we had to undertake a steep ascent of 
100 yds. before we could reach the 
entrance of the cave. We sat down for 
a while, then bathed in the stream, and 
after that began the last climb. Finally 
as we entered the cave, our enthusiasm 
heightened and joy increased. It was 
a very large cave. Water was dripping 
from the roof and sides. There, in a 
dark niche, adjoining the floor, stood 
the ice-Lingam, its shape unlike the com- 
mon Lingams found in Shiva temples. 
It was surrounded by a railing on three 
sides and none was allowed to cross 
it. I stood near the railing for a long 
time, enwrapt in thought. There sat 
Shiva, in His Kingdom of eternal snow, 
His great heart full of compassion for 
everyone. Even those who are hated 
by the world and persecuted by the 
powerful find welcome refuge in the 
Great White God. It was here that 
Swami Vivekananda had a great sj)i ri- 
tual experience. Mahadeva, the Snow- 
king, is the friend of the poor and llij 
needy. lie graciously answers the 
sincere prayers of His devotees. Wd; 
he not answer mine Pilgrims were 
moving about inside the cave and the c 
was a buzzing noise. The offerings to 
the Lord consisted of ornaments of gold 
and silver, cash, rich garments, sugar- 
candy, and dried grapes. I could offer 
only the last two. In the cave itself 
tiie atmosphere was highly elevating 
and some unspeakable joy was welling 
up from within. Some peasants first 
came across this cave, hundreds of years 
ago. How is it that the Lord revealed 
Himself first to a few ignorant people? 
Perhaps their devotion was deep and 
sincere, and their simple and 
hearts were given over to Him. Yes, 
the Lord comes only to such ; He cares 
not for a man’s wealth or status, or 
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caste or creed. Before moving away 
from the Lingam I managed to put my 
hand through the railing and touch it. 
Then I looked up towards the roof of 
the cave and saw two or three pigeons 
fluttering from one hole to another. It 
is said that the sight of these pigeons 
signifies that one^s pilgrimage has been 
fruitful. I left the cave after having 
stayed there for about two hours, and 
finding that I had missed my friend in 
the crowd, returned alone to our camp 
at Panchtarni by noon. 

The Return 

This evening the camp was compara- 
tively quiet. Much of the excitement 
had subsided. Since we left Pahlgam 
T had not had occasion to talk leisurely 
cither to the Swami or to the Tahsildar. 
Put this evening, as our little party sat 
quietly round a fire, every face was 
beaming with smiles and each related 
his own experiences of the glorious day. 
The return journey is iisuallv accom- 
plished in two stages, Panchtarni to 
Thandanwari, and Chandanwari to 
Pahlgam. But I and my friend did it 
in one day, and reached Pahlgam late 
in the evening on the 22nd. The Swami 
and the Tahsildar stayed on for the 
nijdit at Chandanwari and returned to 
Pnhlgarn the next morning. After all 
T had completed the pilgrimage to 
Amarnath. The Himalayas and the 
snow peaks, which were not so real to 
me a few months ago, had now become 
a reality. Now I understood why the 
ancient sages retired to the Himalayas 
to perform their spiritual practices. 
Now T realized why lovers of beauty 
climbed mountain peaks and visited 
glaciers at great risk. Man is ever 
after the quest of the beautiful and 
there is nothing more truly imposing 
or uplifting than the beauty of Nature. 
Apart from this the pilgrimage itself 


was a unique experience. Men, women, 
and children, of all ages and classes, 
gathered together from different parts 
of the country for a single purpose, and 
marching from camp to camp, as if of 
one party, impressed upon one’s mind 
that the motherland is one. In spite of 
linguistic, political, or other differences, 
all are knit together. In the camp, 
organization and mutual co-operation 
are remarkable. How free and fearless 
are the women ! They are in their 
colourful costumes and gaily walk along, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in groups, 
singing hymns in chorus or telling beads 
silently. What an amount of relaxa- 
tion among the pilgrims* ! And how full 
of mirth are the children ! They are 
all in a holiday mood and no thought 
of the struggle for existence worries 
them. How clearly do we see that 
India is one and that her children, left 
to themselves, free from external divid- 
ing influences, are ever ready to unite. 
A month later, at Lahore, an elderly 
friend derisively asked me what T had 
gained hv undertaking this arduous pil- 
grimage, which to him was not worth 
the trouble. And my friend was one 
who had no faith in the spiritual or 
religious benefit of a pilgrimage. The 
ouestion appeared to be pertinent. 
What actually had I gained by going 
to Amarnath? I could not give him 
any convincing replv, nor could T show 
him some tangible gain that. T had 
achieved. I was worried for a time. I 
could not then understand how profit- 
ahle the pilgrimage had been. My 
doubts were set at rest when I remem- 
bered what Swami Vivekananda told 
one of his disciples, after they both had 
returned from Amarnath ; *You do not 
now understand. But you have made 
the pilgrimage, and it will go on work- 
ing. Causes must bring their effects. 
You will understand afterwards. The 
effects will come.* 
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SHRADDHA AND JNANA 

By Rao Bahadur D. S. Sarma, M.A. 


It is important for us to know not only 
the relation of Shastra to Shraddha^ but 
also the relation of Shraddha to Jnana. 
Shastra is scriptural law, Shraddha is 
individual faith, and Jnana is divine 
knowledge. In the Bhagavad Gita the 
relation of Shastra to Shraddha is dis- 
cussed at length in the seventeenth 
chapter in reply to Arjuna’s ques- 
tion in the first verse there. 
*Those who leave aside the ordinances 
of scriptures, but who worship with 
faith — what is their state, O Krishna?* 
But the relation of Shraddha to Jnana is 
not discussed so fully in the Gita, though 
it is indicated in the fourth and the sixth 
chapters. The word Shraddha occurs 
more than twenty times in the Gita. 
According to this scripture, faith is an 
indispensable element in spiritual life. 
All rites and ceremonies have to be per- 
formed with faith. All gifts have to 
be made and all austerities practised with 
faith. (XVII. 28). All teaching is to 
be followed with faith. (III. 31). All 
worship is to be conducted with faith. 
(VII. 21). And all knowledge leading 
to peace that passeth understanding has 
to be preceded by faith. (IV. 39). In 
fact, as a famous verse in the Gita puts 
it (XVII. 3), ‘Man is of the nature of 
his faith. What his faith is, that verily 
he is.* 

The enemy of faith is doubt — 
Samshaya. Shraddha and Samshaya 
are opposed to each other. The 
former saves a man, while the 
latter ruins him. The Gita (IV. 
40) says, Samshaydtmd vinashyat:. 
The man who always doubts goes to 

See Prahuddha Bharata, March 1988. 


ruin. But doubt continues to haunt 
the mind of the religious man, however 
firm his faith may be. Especially if the 
religious man is also a man of wide 
culture, if he is a scholar who has made 
a study of other religions than his own, 
he is bound to be assailed by doubts of 
various kinds. Are all scriptures reve- 
lations in the sense in which they claim 
to be? Is everything in a scripture 
a revelation — its scientific concepts, 
for instance? Arc all the claims 
made by or on behalf of founders 
of religions to be conceded? Are there 
not saints in other religions who held 
beliefs that were diametrically opposed 
to ours? And, above all, is humanity 
being guided by a God? If so, how 
can we explain this war and its un- 
speakable horrors and all the pain and 
suffering of innocent men and women ? 
These and similar doubts the religious 
soul of to-day has to contend against. 
Faith is a comparatively easy achieve 
ment for an uncultured mind. And 
generally, the more narrow the min<. 
the more intense is its faith. But there 
is nq comparison in value between a 
cultured man*s faith and an ignorant 
man*s faith. To know all that can be 
urged by the Devil’s advocate and yet 
believe — not in the old way but in a 
new way, not with the old faith but 
with a new faith — is far more valiant 
than to close one’s eyes and shut one’s 
ears and continue to believe in the same 
old way. Faith, if it is to live, has 
continually to change its front, though 
not its ground. 

But faith is ever on slippery ground. 
For it is not the final word in spiritual 
life, at any rate, according to Hinduism. 
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Jnana is higher than Shraddha: realiza- 
tion higher than faith. We have to 
see as well as believe. When Jnana or 
the vision of God comes, Shraddha be- 
comes luminous and its dark shadow 
Samshaya takes to flight. The Gita is 
very clear on this point. In the last 
two verses of the fourth chapter we are 
taught that Samshaya or doubt is eli- 
niinated only by Jnana. Shraddha is, 
of course, incipient Jnana. It is the 
evidence of the divinity of the human 
soul. It is an earnest of things to come, 
a guarantee that all will be well in the 
end. Shraddha is roused from its sleep 
by Shastra. And when it is fully awake 
it becomes Jnana. In other words, 
scriptures rouse our faith and guide it. 
And when we apply that faith to all 
our duties of life as well as to our 
prayers and devotions, light begins to 
dawn, doubts begin to vanish and we 
begin lo see as well as believe. As the 
Mundaka IJpanishad says, ‘When He is 
seen both high and low, the Lie of the 
heart is broken, all doubts arc cut off, 
and all actions cense to bind.’ 

But suppose the man dies before his 
Shraddha ripens into Jnana, what hap- 
pens? That is exactly the question put 


by Arjuna in the latter part of the sixth 
chapter of the Gita. *A man who has 
faith, but who is not steadfast and 
whose mind has fallen away from Yoga 
having failed to accomplish it — ^what 
way does he go, O Krishna?’ The 
answer is well known. The Bhagavcln 
assures him that neither in this world 
nor in the next will such a man perish. 
For a man who does what is good will 
never come to grief. The man who has 
fallen away from Yoga is reborn in 
course of time in fhe house of the pure 
and prosperous or in a family of 
Yogins rich in wisdom. And there he 
regains the understanding acquired in 
the former body and strives once more 
for perfection. By his former habit he 
is led on in spite of himself; and becom- 
ing perfect through ihany lives he 
reaches the supreme state. Thus, 
according to the Gita, Shraddha or faith 
will never go in vain. It is bound to 
develop into Jnana or vision of God — if 
not in this life, in the lives to come. 
But till that consummation is reached 
the soul with its gleam of light in its 
heart has to wander in the labyrinth of 
Samsara like the musk-deer in the 
Himalayan wilds. 


WHAT IS RELIGION 

By Swami Nirvedananda 


Religion, in the eyes of many people, 
IS no more than ‘a cloak to be worn on 
particular days’, as Shelly has put it. 
Even such use of religion is made only 
because it is a long-standing custom. It 
has to be done as a matter of course 
and they do it without asking why. 
With some people religion is nothing 
hut a pose, and sometimes even a 
camouflage. A vast number actually 
elieve that by adoration, confession, 
4 


penitence, and all that, they get a blank 
cheque for multiplying evil deeds. 
Then again, there is a crazy group run- 
ning after religion for miracles that may 
go to cure a tooth-ache, or to keep off 
grey hairs and wrinkles, or perhaps to 
procure for them a windfall. Besides, 
there are a few mystery-mongers prying 
into the secrets of nature through the 
trapdoor of religion and discovering by 
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that process all sorts of spirits, ghosts, 
and hobgoblins. 

On the otherside, there is a great 
number who consider religion as a 
tabooed theme. They find nothing in 
the universe except matter, force, and 
accident. From the nebula right up 
to the present state of the world it has 
been, as they honestly believe, an aim- 
less journey made possible only by a 
series of countless accidents. They seri- 
ously hold that it wasi some accidental 
aberration of nature that led the ape 
to drop his tail and emerge as man. 
Except such accidents they have, there- 
fore, nothing to adore. In fact, they 
do not find any design, purpose, skill, 
or intelligence behind the cosmos. 
Even life to them is a mere accident in 
a corner of an Otherwise inert universe. 

Bernard Shaw is, perhaps, perfectly 
justified in saying, ^One hardly knows 
which is the more appalling : the abject- 
ness of credulity or the flippancy of 
scepticism.’ The fact probably is that, 
of those who choose to stand for or 
against religion, very few care to in- 
quire what it precisely stands for. 

Surely, religion stands- or falls with 
God, the Ultimate Reality, Now, a 
very earnest and vigorous search for 
getting at the root of the universe has 
been going on for centuries. The scien- 
tists have made much headway; yet 
they are far from the fundamental reali- 
ties. They have been penetrating step 
by step into the mysteries of nature, 
but the basic why and how of things 
are still a long way off. Meanwhile, they 
have stumbled into a realm where all 
their pre-conceived notions have been 
blown up altogether and some of them 
have been led to speculate how the 
‘Mysterious Universe’ looks more like 
the work of a Cosmic Mind than a huge 
machine. Matter as an ultimate cons- 
tituent of nature has bpen resolved 
into ‘bottled up radiant energy’. Time 


has been welded with space to form 
what is called a four<dimensional conti- 
nuum, where everything has its exist- 
ence only as an event. The factor of 
indeterminacy has become prominent 
enough to jeopardize the universality 
of the law of causation itself. All 
these tend to upset the materialistic out- 
look and serve as a pointer to the 
existence of an effective Creative Will, 
sponsored in our days by Henri Bergson 
and George Bernard Shaw. There may 
be many among the scientists who are 
proud of the achievements so far made 
by science, — achievements that have 
undoubtedly extended the frontier of 
human knowledge and contributed pro- 
fusely towards the amenities as well as 
destruction of human life. Yet all of 
them have to admit that the epoch- 
making discoveries of the present cen- 
tury in the realm of science have, by a 
stroke of the magic wand, as it were, 
removed the. fundamental verities of life 
and existence beyond the range of com- 
prehension. In its search for the deeper 
truths science has been led to a position 
where it is simply out of its depth. 

Pure reason also has made no mean 
effort to unearth the Ultimate Truth. 
Since Descartes, rationalist philoso- 
phers have spared no pains to probe 
the cosmos with their keen intellect. 
Yet, confusion reigns in the domain of 
philosophy. One system is replaced by 
another on the grounds of saner logic ; 
and this has been going on for centuries. 
All the while, philosophy has been oscil- 
lating between the extremes of Realism 
and Idealism, leaving the relation 
between mind and matter as puzzling 
as ever. By this process, no doubt, 
human intellect has considerably ex- 
tended and tightened its grasp on 
subtleties and enriched itself with cer- 
tain invaluable findings and astounding 
guess-works. One of these findings is 
about the capacity of the intellect itself- 
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It admits that intellect cannot go out 
of itself to measure its own cause. The 
Ultimate Cause is beyond its reach; it 
Is unknown and unknowable. Pure 
reason^ therefore, has perforce to cry 
halt. One of the latest guess-works, 
however, has improved the position by 
declaring that in the search for meta- 
physical truths, intuition can go farther 
than intellect. If it does, rational 
philosophy has to change its skin and 
merge into Mysticism. 

This brings us, in a way, close to the 
Vedantic standpoint. Intuition of a 
pure mind is considered by the Vedanta 
to be a surer approach to metaphysical 
truths than intellect. It declares, 

knowledge of the Final 
Truth cannot be attained by arguments. 
From many such utterances of the Vedic 
seers one finds how the Vedanta has 
passed its verdict on the power of the 
intellect, perhaps, more unequivocally 
than Immanuel Kant has done. Yet the 
Vedanta does not sponsor Agnosticism. 
It declares that what is unknown and 
unknowable to the intellect can be rea- 
lized as one’s own Self : JCT- 

some sages realized the 

Self; 

I have realized the Supreme 
Being, the Resplendent One, beyond 
the pale of dismal ignorance. 

Glimpses of deeper truths through 
the intuition of a pure mind lead one 
ultimately to this realization of the 
Absolute, which is beyond speech and 
mind ). This realization 

is achieved only when the mind ceases 
to function in Samadhi (‘Trance’ 
according to the Christian mystics) as 
it does! in deep sleep. This is the 
Turiya, the fourth state, where the 
consciousness of the illumined soul 
dwells during Samadhi, while that of 
the ignorant ones plies only among the 
three states of awakening, dream, and 
deep sleep ( 0^ ). The 


Turiya is the real awakening where 
one stands face to face with the Ulti- 
mate Truth, or rather linds itself one 
with it. Compared to this superconsci- 
ous experience, the phenomenal world 
is just as a dream. 

This realization makes one free for 
ever from all doubts ( ) 

and from all griefs, delusions, and fears. 

m «: qwswgwra:, 

neither grief nor delusion can assail one 
who realizes the essential oneness of 
things, 

knowing Brahman, the Abso- 
lute, as the essence of Bliss, the illu- 
mined soul has nothing to fear. 

The Vedanta holds that the self of 
all creatures is one and that it is no 
other than God, the Absolute ( 

). The same Self dwells in the tiniest 
insect as in the Buddha (the enlightened 
one). The difference is in the degree of 
manifestation tlirough a veil of Avidya 
or Primal Ignorance. From the state of 
the amoeba up to that of the Buddha 
the evolution is a gradual process of re- 
moving this veil. In the lower strata 
of the biological world this j)rocess is 
carried on by the elemental urge of 
nature through instinctive impulse, 
while man is born with the capacity 
for extending the range of his conscious- 
ness and developing his power almost 
indefinitely by his determined efforts, 
lie can tear off the remaining portion 
of the veil and fully manifest the 
Divinity that has been lying all the 
while within him. And this is his 
religion. 

Although endowed with a rational 
mind, man, at the start, is helplessly 
dominated by instinctive impulse as 
much as any member of the sub-human 
order. So long as be is swayed by such 
instinctive urge, he remains practically 
on the brute plane, and this in spite of 
all his efforts for sharpening his intellect, 
for stuffing his brain with all sorts of 
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information, and for extending his sway 
over external nature. He cannot act 
up to his own judgement when it goes 
against the trend of his impulse. 
Between his reason and impulse there 
is an almost perpetual conflict. And 
herein lies the tragedy of human life. 
His intellect has wrought miracles, no 
doubt, yet man is still rooted to the 
brute plane. The brute-in-man is ex- 
tending its hegemony in the name of 
human civilization ! So long as this 
state of things lasts, obviously, there 
cannot be any peace in individual, 
communal, national, or international 
life. 

But the process of evolution has not 
come to an end. Man can and must 
leave the brute plane for ever and go 
higher up. intellect has brought him 
so far. Now he has to take recourse to 
pure intuition, through which alone 
one can get glimpses of his inner 
Divinity. The Vedanta teaches him 
how he may unlock the gates of pure 
intuition by practising self-control, 
selfless service and concentration of 
mind. This is sure to lead man through 
higher and higher altitudes far above 
the brute plane till his consciousness 
transcends both intellect and intuition 
and becomes one with God. The lives 
of Christ and Buddha are luminous 
pointers to such a course of further 
evolution of the human species. These 
man-gods are the correct models of the 
Superman, and humanity has to shape 
itself after these effulgent models. And 
this can be done only by practising 
religion. 

Indeed, religion is immensely i)racti- 
cal. It does' not consist in merely 
giving one’s assent to a particular 
creed, nor in counting oneself as a 
member of any religious community. 
Real religion does not want us to live in 
perpetual terror of ‘an alqiighty fiend, 
with a petty character and unlimited 


power, spiteful, cruel, jealous, vindic- 
tive, and physically violent’. Nor does 
it teach us to concern ourselves only 
with sending our earnest prayers to 
Heaven for a handful of lollipops. God 
is in us and everywhere about us. Our 
unclean minds, like so many sooty chim- 
neys, are obstructing the glorious 
realization of this truth, which alone can 
solve all our problems! and bring to us 
peace eternal, 

JITfJi: q«IT realizing Him one 

can transcend death (i.e., all forms of 
bondage), for which there is no other way 

open. 4 5iss^T «!Tf^ TO: i 

getting which nothing more covetable 
remains to be gained and no sorrow, 
however acute, can shake one’s mind. 
To attain this state of perfection, wt* 
have to cleanse our minds, and this is all 
that religion teaches us to do. 

This is the essence of all real religions. 
The rest, namely, mythologies and 
rituals are non-essentials. They arc nn 
more than kindergarten lessons in tin* 
scheme of spiritual education. So lonj 
as they help us to purge our minds of 
impurities and manifest the Divinitv 
within us, they are useful. None 
of these has any absolute truth-valm : 
this is why they have scope for infinite 
variations. There is no reason why 
people should fight over tlie truth of 
any set of mythology and rituals. All 
sets have equal pragmatic value so long 
as they help individuals to purify tht*ir 
minds. 

It is true that in the hands of un- 
illumined persons, posing as priests 
and preachers, real religion, as it has 
been taught by the seers and prophets 
of the world, degenerates into a mere 
creed, a bundle of crude dogmas and 
meaningless ceremonials. Its followers 
become wild and fanatic and make reli- 
gion a cause for communal flght i 
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Instead of taking to religion for self- 
purification, the followers of different 
religions take delight in breaking one 
another’s head in the name of religion ! 
Such crude stuff naturally shocks the 
more sensible ones, and they give up 
religion altogether as something detest- 
able, as the root cause of all jehada and 
crusades. 

But this is not religion. The Vedanta 
teaches us to distinguish such crude 
stuff from real religion. It warns us of 
the danger of being led by impostors. 
Real religion is to be had from the 
source, from the original teachings of 
the seers and prophets. The essential 


function of such religion is to teach us 
to purify our hearts and thus to mani- 
fest Hhe Divinity that has been already 
within us’. The Vedanta holds that this 
is the path of religion, along which 
humanity has to march in its quest for 
perfection. Each step forward will be 
marked by a fresh triumph over the 
brute-in-man till mankind evolves defi- 
nitely into a higher species, more akin 
to the Buddha or Christ than to the 
Napoleonic type of Superman conceived 
by Friedrich Nietzsche. During this 
epoch-making journey, it is religion, 
based on the realization of the funda- 
mental realities, that promises to be the 
sole guide and incentive. 


SWAMI SARADANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


Boyhood 

To a Ramakrishna Math, in North 
Calcutta, known as ‘Udbodhan House’ 
to the public or as the *Holy Mother’s 
Abode’ to the devotees, there came a 
visitor some years back. As he entered 
the building, in a small room on the left- 
haii/1 side he saw a burly-looking person 
sitting -lOss-legged — wrapped in his own 
thouf,^ht. The visitor, quite a stranger 
to the place, inquired of him who he 
was. ‘I am here the ‘‘gate-keeper” ’, 
came the grave reply. The innocent 
nian believed this, and went to the next 
room, which was the office room. There 
in the course of conversation when he 
asked some one who the man was whom 
he had first met, he learnt that the 
grave-looking person was no other than 
Swami Saradananda, the Secretary of 
^ Ramakrishna Math and Mission. 

e visitor felt so embarrassed at his 
nolishness to believe that he could be 


a ‘gate-keeper’, that he at once left the 
place. 

Yes, Swami Saradananda prided him- 
self on considering himself a ‘gate- 
keeper’ of the house where the Holy 
Mother, the divine consort of Sri Rama- 
krishna lived, and every evening who- 
ever visited the house was sure to see 
the Swami sitting there. Strangers 
would be scared away or frightened by 
his very grave appearance; but those 
who were bold enough to approach and 
mix with him, would know here was 
a man who had a mother’s heart. 
Swami Saradananda lived in this house 
ever since he got it built for the Holy 
Mother to stay during her visit to 
Calcutta. Here he would be doing the 
onerous duties of the Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, sitting 
in that particular room as a ‘gate- 
keeper’. 

Swami Saradananda came of a rich 
and orthodox Brahmin family, living 
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in the Amherst Street of Calcutta. His 
early name was Saratchandra Chakra- 
varty. His grandfather was an erudite 
Sanskrit scholar — with greatly religious 
disposition. He lived in a village in the 
24-Perganas, where he established a 
Tol, a Sanskrit school, and maintained 
many students. Saratchandra’s father, 
however, removed to Calcutta, and be- 
came very rich by being a co-sharer of 
a medicine shop. But his wealth and 
religious nature existed side by side. 
He was known for his* honesty, truth- 
fulness, and large charity. He devoted 
much time to religious practices amidst 
the busy life he had to live. Sarat- 
chandra inherited many of the good 
qualities of his father. 7^2^^ 

Saratchandra was born in the month 
of December, *1865. But as he was 
born in a Saturday evening, many were 
alarmed as to the future of the child. 
But an uncle of Saratchandra, expert 
in astrology, after proper calculation 
removed all fears by the prediction that 
the new-born babe would be so great 
that he would shed lustre on his family. 

From his very boyhood Saratchandra 
was known for his taciturnity. He was 
so quiet that some might mistake him 
to be not so intelligent. But soon he 
showed his extraordinary intelligence in 
class-works. In almost all examinations 
he topped the list of successful boys. 
He took delight in many extra academi- 
cal activities. He was a prominent 
figure in the debating class, and deve- 
loped a strong physique by taking 
various forms of physical exercise. 

His deep religious nature expressed 
itself even in his early boyhood. He 
would sit quietly by the side of his 
mother when she was engaged in wor- 
shipping the family deity, and fault- 
lessly repeat the ritual afterwards before 
his friends. On festive occasions he 
would go in for images of ^deities and 
not for the dolls which average lads 


buy. Seeing this trait in his nature, 
his mother bought for him a set of 
utensils required in performing Puj&s. 
Saratchandra was greatly delighted, and 
for a long time the play which interest- 
ed him most was to perform imitation- 
worship. After he was invested with 
the sacred thread, he was privileged to 
perform regular worship in the family 
shrine. This made him glad beyond 
measure. And he took full advantage 
of this opportunity by performing 
regular worship of the family deity. Ho 
was also strict about daily meditations 
required of a Brahmin boy. 

Saratchandra was very courteous by 
nature. He was incapable of using any 
harsh word to anybody or of hurting 
one’s feelings in any way. He had a 
very soft and feeling heart. He lost 
no opportunity to help his poor class- 
friends as far as his means permitted. 
The small sum of money which he got 
from home for tiffin, he often spent for 
poor boys. Sometimes he would give 
away his personal clothings to those 
who needed them more. 

One who afterwards as Secretary oi 
the Ramakrishna Mission administered 
relief to millions of suffering peopl' 
showed himself to be the embodiment 
of the spirit of service even in his ho\ - 
hood. Relations and friends, acquain- 
tancQs and neighbours, servants Mnd 
housemaids — whoever fell ill, Sarnl- 
chandra was sure to be by their sides. 
In cases of contagious diseases, when 
people would fight shy of patients, 
Saratchandra, prompted by a spontane- 
ous feeling of love, would go to nurse 
the sick, without the least thought of 
the risk involved. Once a maidservant 
in a neighbouring house fell ill 
cholera. The master removed her to a 
corner in the roof of his house to pre- 
vent contagion, and left her to die there. 
But as soon as Saratchandra came to 
know of this, he rushed to the spot and 
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all alone did everything that was neces- 
sary for her nursing. The poor woman 
died in spite of all his devoted service. 
Finding the master indifferent about 
her last rite^ Saratchandra made 
arrangement even for that. This was 
but one among many instances of this 
kind. 

For all these qualities of head and 
heart Saratchandra commanded not 
only the love but the silent admiration 
of one and all — including his friends 
and teachers. 

As he grew up he came under the 
influence of the great Brahmo leader 
Keshabchandra Sen. Those were the 
days when every educated young man 
became an admirer of that great orator. 
In the debating class of his school 
Saratchandra came into contact with 
some boys who were members of the 
New Dispensation established by 
Keshabchandra Sen. Through various 
discussions with these boys, Sarat- 
ehaiidra felt drawn towards the New 
Dispensation. Gradually he began to 
study literature in connection with the 
Samaj and even practise meditation 
according to its system. 

In 1882 Saratchandra passed the 
University Entrance Examination and 
the following year he got himself admit- 
ted into the St. Xavier’s College. Being 
charmed with the deep religious nature 
of Saratchandra, the Principal himself 
undertook to teach him the Bible. 

Though born in an orthodox Brahmin 
family where all the important Hindu 
rituals were observed, his mother a great 
devotee of the family deity, his father 
and uncle great followers of Tantrikism, 
Saratchandra became an admirer of 
Brahmo Samaj and a votary of Jesus. 
But he did not lose the slightest faith 
in the system in which he was brought 
This speaks of the great catholicity 
and broad-mindedness of young Sarat. 
And soon he was to come under the 


influence of one who practically demon- 
started the underlying truths of all 
religions. 

At the Feet of the Master 

Saratchandra had a cousin — Sasi, who 
also stayed in the same family and read 
in the same college. Once a class-friend 
of Sasi told that there was a great saint 
in the temple garden of Dakshineswar 
about whom Keshabchandra had written 
in glowing terms in the Indian Mirror, 
In the course of conversation the three 
decided that one day they should visit 
the saint. 

It was on a certain day in October 
1888 , that Sarat and Sasi found an 
opportunity to be at Dakshineswar. Sri 
Ramakrishna received them with a 
smile and had a mat spread for them. 
After preliminary inquiries when he 
learnt that they now and then went to 
Keshab’s Brahmo Samaj, he was very 
pleased. Then he said, ‘Bricks and 
tiles, if burnt after the trade-mark has 
been stamped on them, retain these 
marks for ever. But nowadays parents 
marry their boys too young. By the 
time they finish their education, they 
are already the fathers of children and 
have to run hither and thither in search 
of a job to maintain the family.’ ‘Then, 
sir, is it wrong to marry ? Is it against 
the will of God?’ asked one from the 
audience. Sri Ramakrishna asked him 
to take down one of the books from 
the shelf and read aloud an extract from 
the Bible setting forth Christ’s opinion 
on marriage : ‘For there are some 
eunuchs, which were so born from their 
mother’s womb ; there are some eunuchs 
which were made eunuchs of men ; 
and there be eunuchs which have 
made themselves for the kingdom 
of Heaven’s sake. He that is able 
to receive let him receive.’ And 
St. Paul’s: ‘I say therefore to the un- 
married and widows, it is good for them 
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if they abide even as I. But if they 
cannot contain, let them marry : for it 
is better to marry than to burn.* When 
the passage was read, Sri Ramakrishna 
remarked that marriage was the root of 
all bondage. One among the audience 
interrupted him saying, ‘Do you mean 
to say, sir, that marriage is against 
the will of God? And how can His 
creation go on if people cease to marry ?* 
Sri Ramakrishna smiled and said, 
‘Don’t worry about that. Those who 
like to marry are at perfect liberty to 
do so. What I said just now was 
between ourselves. I say what I have 
got to say; you may take as much or 
as little of it as you like.* 

Those stirring words of renunciation 
opened up a new vision to Sarat and 
Sasi. Both were charmed by the per- 
sonality of Sri Ramakrishna. They 
thought if they were to seek God they 
must come to him for advice and 
guidance. They began actually to do 
that also. But afterwards they would 
not come to Dakshineswar together. 
Each kept his religious aspirations to 
himself, so the other did not know for 
a long time to come that he was so 
drawn to the saint of Dakshineswar. 
The St. Xavier’s College, where Sarat 
was reading, remained closed on each 
Thursday. Sarat made it a rule to visit 
Dakshineswar every Thursday unless 
something very important stood in the 
way. As he came more and more in 
touch with Sri Ramakrishna, he was 
more and more attracted towards him. 
Saratchandra often wondered within 
himself, how was it that Sri Rama> 
krishna’s love was stronger and more 
intense than anybody else’s love which 
he had experienced in the world? The 
love he got from his* friends, relations, 
and even parents paled into insignific- 
ance compared with what he had been 
receiving from Sri Ramakrishna. Yet 
he was absolutely unselfish. Sarat- 


chandra was caught in the current of 
his love. 

Sri Ramakrishna noticed the spiritual 
potentiality of the boy at the very first 
sight and was glad to see his stern 
spirit of renunciation. He began to 
give directions and watch the spiritual 
development of young Sarat. One day 
Sri Ramakrishna was seated in his room 
at Dakshineswar, surrounded by a 
group of devotees. Ganesh, the Hindu 
god of success, was the topic of con- 
versation. The Master praised highly 
the integrity of character of this deity, 
his utter absence of passion and single- 
minded devotion to his mother, the god- 
dess Durga. Young Sarat was present. 
Suddenly he said, ‘Well, sir, I like the 
character of Ganesh very much. He is 
my ideal.* The Master at once correct- 
ed him saying, ‘No, Ganesh is not your 
ideal. Your ideal is Shiva. You possess 
Shiva-attributes.* Then he added, 
‘Think of yourself always as Shiva 
and of me as Shakti. 1 am the ultimate 
repository of all your powers.* It is 
not for us ordinary mortals to under- 
stand correctly the significance of this 
spiritual prescription. But in later 
years whoever came into contact with 
Swami Saradananda did not fail to notice 
in him a serenity of mind, patience, 
fortitude, calmness, and a readiness tu 
share the burden of others, which are 
the special characteristics of Shiva; 
verily he drank ‘poison* from many a 
cup of life, giving others in return his 
heartfelt benedictions and blessings. 

On another occasion the Master asked 
Sarat, ‘How would you like to realize 
God ?* Sarat replied, ‘I do not want to 
see any particular form of God in medi- 
tation, I want to see Him as manifested 
in all creatures of the world. I do not 
like vision.* The Master said with a 
smile, ‘That is the last word in spiri- 
tual attainment. You cannot have it 
all at once.* ‘But I won’t be satisfied 
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with anything short of that/ replied the 
boy, shall trudge on in the path of 
religious practice till that blessed state 
arrives.* This clearly indicated the 
high spiritual aspirations of Sarat even 
in that early age. 

Saratchandra had once met Narendra- 
nath — afterwards Swami Vivekananda — 
even before he came to Sri Rama- 
krishna. But at that time Sarat- 
chandra formed a very wrong impres- 
sion about one whom afterwards he 
loved and followed as a leader. Sarat- 
chandra once went to see a friend about 
whom the report was that he had gone 
astray. Saratchandra went there to 
know for himself by personal inquiry 
about the real state of affairs. At the 
house of the friend Saratchandra met 
a young man who seemed to be self- 
conceited and whose manners were any- 
thing but decorous. By seeing this 
visitor in the house of his friend, Sarat- 
chandra came to the conclusion that it 
was by mixing with this young man 
that his friend had gone wrong. But 
iji the course of the conversation which 
this young man had with his friend, when 
he showed his wide sweep of learning, 
deep breadth of thought and withal a 
great critical acumen, Saratchandra was 
a bit perplexed. Saratchandra, how- 
ever could not change the first impres- 
sion he had formed. He thought that 
the young man perhaps knew how to 
talk big but there was a great disparity 
between his words and actions. 

A few months after this Sri Rama- 
krishna was greatly praising a young 
man named Narcndranath. He was 
speaking so highly of him that Sarat- 
chandra felt tempted to have a personal 
acquaintance with such a person, and 
got his address from Sri Ramakrishna. 
And what was his v/onder when on 
meeting Narendranath, Saratchandra 
found that he was none other than the 
young man whom once he had met at 


the house of his friend and about whom 
he had formed such an uncharitable 
opinion. How deceptive sometimes is 
the external appearance ! 

The first acquaintance soon ripened 
into close friendship by the tie of com- 
mon ideals and aspirations and the com- 
mon love and reverence for the same 
saint, who was moulding both their 
lives equally. So great was the attach- 
ment for each other that sometimes 
Saratchandra and Narendranath could 
be found in the streets of Calcutta, 
deeply engaged in conversation, till one 
o’clock in the morning — walking the 
distance between their homes many 
times — one intending to escort the other 
to the latter’s home. Saratchandra 
afterwards used to say, ‘However free- 
ly Swami Vivekananda \nixed with us, 
at the very first meeting I saw, there 
was one who belonged to a class by 
himself.’ Sri Ramakrishna was glad 
beyond measure when he learnt that 
Saratchandra had not only met 
Narendranath, but there grew a deep 
love between the two. He remarked 
in his characteristic homely way, ‘The 
mistress of the house knows which cover- 
ing will go with which cooking pot.’ 

Saratchandra passed the First Arts 
Examination in 1885 . His father 
wanted him to read medicine, specially 
as he had a pharmacy for which he 
had to employ a doctor. But Sarat- 
chandra had no aspiration to be a doctor 
as Sri Ramakrishna held very strong 
opinions against legal and medical pro- 
fessions. Saratchandra was in a fix. 
It was on the encouragement of 
Narendranath — his friend, philosopher, 
and guide — that Saratchandra joined the 
Calcutta Medical College. 

But destiny willed that Saratchandra 
was not to become a medical man. 
Before he was many months in the Medi- 
cal College, one day while along with 
some other devotees he was having a 
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dinner at the house of a common friend, 
Narendranath brought the anxious news 
that Sri Ramakrishna was ill — there 
was serious bleeding from his throat. 
The news cast a deep gloom over the 
whole party. And everybody was eager 
to do what best could be done to cure 
the disease. 

Sri Ramakrishna was removed to 
Calcutta for better facilities of treat- 
ment. Under the leadership of 
Narendranath, devotees and disciples 
began to attend Sri Ramakrishna day 
and night. At first Saratchandra used 
to come to Shyampukur — where Sri 
Ramakrishna stayed — daily from his 
home, but soon he began to stay there 
day and night. Sasi, his cousin, also 
did the same. When Sri Ramakrishna 
was removed Cossipore, they followed 
him there. 

Saratchandra had a natural bent of 
mind towards serving the sick and the 
diseased. Now with his characteristic 
zeal he began to do all that lay in his 
power to nurse back to health one who 
was the guiding star of his life. To 
serve Sri Ramakrishna became the only 
concern of his life. It was not only a 
matter of love and devotion with him, 
but he had the- spontaneous belief that 
thereby he would get the highest that 
can be aspired after in spiritual life. 
On the first of January 1886 , Sri Rama- 
krishna in an ecstatic mood blessed 
many a devotee with a touch which 
lifted their minds to a great spiritual 
height. Finding that attitude of Sri 
Ramakrishna, all who were nearby 
rushed to the spot to receive his bles- 
sings. Saratchandra at that time was 
engaged in some duty allotted to him. 
But even the consideration of spiritual 
windfall could not tempt him away 
from his duty. Afterwards when asked 
as to why he did not go to Sri Rama- 
krishna at that time when there was 
the chance of getting a highly cove- 


table spiritual experience, Saratchandra 
replied, did not feel any necessity for 
that. Why should I? Was not Sri 
Ramakrishna dearer than the dearest 
to me? Then what doubt was there 
that he would give me, of his own 
accord, anything that I needed? So I 
did not feel the least anxiety.* 

The Call op Sannyasa 

One day the Master commanded the 
young disciples, in preparation for the 
prospective monastic life, to go out and 
beg their food. They readily obeyed. 
Boys coming from respectable families 
went out to beg their food just to gel 
themselves trained as to how to depend 
for everything on God and also to crush 
their pride of birth. But with their nice 
appearance they could hardly hide the 
fact that they belonged to good families. 
So when they went a-begging, they had 
varied experiences: some were pitied, 
some were abused, some were treatnd 
with utmost sympathy. Saratchandra 
would afterwards narrate his own experi- 
ence with a smile thus: ‘I entered a 
small village and stood before a house 
uttering the name of God just as the 
begging monks do. Hearing my call an 
elderly lady came out, and when she sav' 
my strong physique at once she cried out 
in great contempt, “With such a robnsl 
health are you not ashamed to live on 
alms? Why don’t you become a tram 
conductor at least?” Saying this she 
closed the door with a bang.’ 

It is doubtful whether the young 
aspirant after the Sannyasin life felt 
sorry at this experience or enjoyed it as 
a great fun. 

Sri Ramakrishna ’$ condition began to 
be worse and worse as days passed on. 
Best medical aid, most devoted nursing? 
and the earnest prayer of all proved of 
no avail before the will of the Divine 
Mother. Sri Ramakrishna entered into 
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Mahasamadhi after fulfilling his divine 
mission on earth. 

The young disciples who banded 
together under the paternal care of Sri 
Ramakrishna at Cossipore garden had 
now no shelter to lay their heads in. 
Many of them had to go back home. 
But that was only temporary. The 
monastery at Baranagore was establish- 
ed within a short time and one by one 
they began to join it. 

When Sarat returned home, his 
parents were at rest. They thought 
Sarat had changed his mind, and they 
were dreaming of the future worldly life 
of Sarat. But though staying at home 
Sarat’s whole mind centred on the life 
and teachings of the Master who had 
opened up a new world for him. At this 
time Narendranath and Rakhal would 
come to his house now and then, and 
the subject of conversation was only how 
to build up life in the light of the 
message left behind by the Master. 

vSaratchandra would visit the mona- 
stery now and then, impelled by a burn- 
ing longing for the Great Unknown. 
This alarmed the father of Sarab- 
chandra. Was his son planning for a 
life of renunciation? The father began 
to reason with Sarat, *So long as Sri 
Hain.iknshria was alive, it was all right 
that yrai lived Vfith him — nursing and 
attiTHriig him. But now that he is no 
more why not settle down at home?’ 
But seeing that arguments had no 
t'ffcet, he locked Saratchandra within 
olnsod doors, so that he might not go 
and mix with other young disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Saratehandra was not 
perturbed in the least. He began to 
spend his time in meditation and other 
s[)iritiial practices. But as chance would 
have it, a younger brother of Sarat 
opened the door of the room out of 
sympathy for his elder brother, who 
then came out and fled to the monastery 
Baranagore. 


A few days after this some of the 
young disciples headed by Narendranath 
went to Antpore, the birthplace of Babu- 
ram (Swami Premananda), in the district 
of Hooghly. There one evening round a 
sacred fire, the disciples sat and spent 
the whole night in vigils, and under the 
inspiration of [Narendranath they all 
took the vow of Sannyasa before God 
and one another. Sarat also was in the 
party, and after returning from Antpore 
he permanently joined the monastery at 
Baranagore. 

At Baranagore they all passed strenu- 
ous days devoting themselves to hard 
Tapasya. Consideration of food and 
drink was nothing, the thought of realiz- 
ing the Highest Beatitude was every- 
thing with these young monks. The 
whole day and even a Idbg part of the 
night would be spent in study, medita- 
tion or discussion about spiritual 
matters. Now and then, when it was 
dead of night Narendranath and Sarat- 
chandra would secretly go out to the 
place where the body of Sri Rama- 
krishna was cremated or some such spot 
and practise meditation. They would 
come back before others woke up from 
sleep. Sometimes they would spend the 
whole night in spiritual practices. 
Narendranath often spoke highly of 
Sarat’s meditation and spiritual fervour. 
At times Saratehandra would go to 
Dakshineswar and sitting under the 
Panchavati, where Sri Ramakrishna had 
so many spiritual experiences, practise 
Sadhana. 

Though so much inclined towards 
meditative life Saratchandra was ever 
ready to respond to the call of work. 
Sweeping the rooms, cleansing dishes and 
utensils, preparing food— -in all these 
works Saratchandra was in the forefront. 
And with his innate spirit of ser\’ice he 
was sure to be found near the sick-bed 
if any of the Gurubhais fell ill. 

Saratchandra had a good musical 
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voice. Under the guidance of Narendra- 
nath he further developed the art of 
singing. His voice was so sweet, that 
from a distance his songs would be mis- 
taken as being sung by a lady. This 
fact led to an interesting incident in the 
monastery. One night Saratchandra 
was singing. This created a curiosity in 
the mind of some young neighbours as to 
how a female voice could be heard from 
a monastery at such an hour. Led by 
suspicion they scaled the walls and came 
to the hall where songs were going on. 
When they saw what a devotional at- 
mosphere was created there by the sing- 
ing of a young monk, they felt ashamed 
of their suspicion and one actually 
apologized. 

With such a good voice when Sarat- 
chandra would recite Sanskrit hymns 


or read the Chandi in his faultless pro- 
nunciation, the bystanders would feel 
lifted up to a higher plane of existence. 
Afterwards even in his advanced age, 
when, on the occasion of the birthday 
of Sri Ramakrishna or Swami Viveka- 
nanda, he would sing one or two songs, 
out of overflowing love and devotion, 
those who had the privilege of listening 
to him, would feel a sort of ecstatic joy. 

When the young disciples ceremoni- 
ally took the vow of Sannyasa after 
performing the sacred Viraja Homa, and 
changed their family names, Sarat- 
chandra became Swami Saradananda. 
We do not know whether there is any 
special significance in the name he took, 
but we shall afterwards see his devotion 
and service to the Holy Mother — whose 
name was Saradamani — was unique. 


(To be continued) 


THE HERMIT LIFE 

By Wolfram H. Koch 


To uphold the lives of religious re- 
cluses and hermits in times like the 
present when the collective tendencies in 
mankind seem to gain the uy)per hand, 
must appear to many readers as the 
hobby of an antiquarian neatly arrang- 
ing psychological curios and hopelessly 
buried in his investigations of the past 
blinded to the needs and achievements 
of his day. In spite of that, institu- 
tional Christianity partly owes its degra- 
dation to the fact that since the Refor- 
mation it has more and more lost the 
sense of the necessity and value of the 
contemplative life, stifling it under the 
weight of the manifold restless activities 
of its more corporate aspect. It has 
increasingly failed to reali7;e that true 
and enlightened service can only be the 


outcome of a life of deep inwardness 
dispassion, and inner withdrawal into 
the silence of contemplation, a life I 
solitude and absoluteness in its dedica- 
tion , to the Divine. By failing to 
recognize that only such a life can 
ever attain the intensity and illumina- 
tion required for influencing the laity 
and peoples towards good and real 
charity, it has unconsciously opened the 
door to the nihilistic mass-tendeneies 
which rule our day in whatever garh 
they may dress themselves outwardly 
in order better to allure those whose 
lives have lost the firm basis of the non- 
relative. The Reformation, necessary 
as it was, by overlooking this funda- 
mental truth of spiritual life, stopped the 
spring of spiritual knowledge which can 
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only be kept flowing through the con- 
templative life, and it thereby deprived 
the human soul of the certitude of higher 
inner guidance. Well-intentioned acti- 
vities, social or ethical, without this fre- 
quently lead their promoters and others 
into greater darkness, although for a 
moment they may seem to bring a ray 
of light to bear on some aspects of life 
which do need help and reform and 
better adjustment. 

All religions with the gradual drying 
up of hermit life as one of their ex- 
pressions have lost untold driving 
power and blessing, and shown that, 
as times went on, they even crippled 
the inner awareness of the needs of a 
truly spiritual life. Especially in the 
West the almost complete shrivelling 
up of the tree of the contemplative 
life as represented by the hermits, has 
very greatly impoverished spirituality 
and replaced it by the shallow cock- 
sureness of intellectualism and social 
creeds on one hand, and by the irra- 
tionality and greed of power and 
animal impulse on the other. In 
place of the absoluteness of the de- 
mands on the human soul of what 
transcends all relativity, there has 
come upon man the baneful sham- 
absoluteness of the demands of brutal 
self-assertion and national vanity and 
megalomania, bringing in their wake 
ever jTOwing misery, untruth, and 
frustration, and degrading men to the 
level of a herd of cattle helplessly 
driven by power-mad individuals. 
The human soul is so constituted that 
it feels the need of some absolute de- 
mand to give direction and aim to its 
life, and as soon as the absolute de- 
mand of spiritual values has become 
Watered down into mere outward social 
and corporate activities, the door is 
opened to other pernicious influences 
which, gradually, with ever-increasing 
power, gain control over the soul of 


man and finally draw him into the 
vortex of destruction and the insanity 
of self-aggrandizement in his group or 
race. 

Modern life, by no longer taking 
account of the necessary ripening period 
of the soul’s higher awareness through 
the life of contemplation and prolonged 
spiritual disciplines has fallen into the 
blindness of lower impulses and lower 
intuitions, and betrayed itself into 
beliefs which belong to the level of the 
savage and the brute. It thus shows a 
retrogression, not a progress in 
humanity. Group, class, or race idols 
are worse than the stone or wooden 
fetishes of the so-called savage at which 
institutional Christianity shudders, and 
they are infinitely more harmful. 

Sri Krishna says in the Bhagavad 
Gita, ‘Whatsoever form any devotee 
seeks to worship with Shraddha, that 
Shraddha of his do I make unwavering. 
Endued with that Shraddha he engages 
in the worship of that, and from it gains 
his desires, these being verily dispensed 
by Me alone.’ 

Praying with sincere faith and dedica- 
tion to the fetish so looked down upon 
by the enlightened materialist may 
evolve the finer sense of religious feeling 
in the human soul, for every prayer 
ultimately goes out to the same Divine 
Principle, however crude, for the time 
being, the conception of the praying 
may be. But the modern dedication to 
group, class or racial ideals and 
doctrines, which have become the idols 
of the modern idolator, making them 
the end and aim of life, only waters the 
poisonous roots of vanity and brute 
force in the individual caught by its 
lure. 

There is an old legend which, extreme 
and one-sided as it may be, contains a 
deep truth which the modern world 
should again come to recognize if it 
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hopes to gain new light and deeper 
knowledge of Life. It is said that many 
centuries ago, there were three monks 
who sincerely sought to realize their 
spiritual ideal of life, each in a different 
way. One took the part of peace- 
making between men, for peace-making 
and brotherhood were to him the most 
perfect expression of the message of 
Christ. The second wished to nurse the 
sick, seeing in the alleviation of pain 
and suffering the greatest duty of a 
Christian life. The third after having 
deeply pandered the problem, chose to 
dwell in solitude and contemplation in 
the desert, cherishing in his heart the 
example of Mary and Christ’s mild 
rebuke to Martha. After some time, 
the first two, having found the fulfil- 
ment of theiretasks impossible, went and 
told their failures to their brother in the 
desert. He quietly suggested that each 
of them should go and fill a jug with 
water and pour it into a basin. Then 
he bade them tell him what they saw. 
They replied that they did not see any- 
thing. So he asked them to wait a little 
till the water had become still again, 
and then to look once more. They did 
so, and after the surface of the water 
had become perfectly still, they were 
able to see their faces reflected clearly. 
‘You see, my brothers,’ said the monk 
who dwelt in the desert, ‘thus it is with 
you and me. You who have chosen 
tasks in the world and live in the world. 


can see nothing because of the activities 
and restlessness of men. I who live in 
solitude and peace can see both God 
and men.’ And this ‘seeing both God 
and men’ is the invaluable contribution 
the hermit and contemplative has to 
make to the life of man, and which 
to-day more than ever, is needed by the 
world if it is to regain true insight and 
balance and come back to truer valua- 
tions of life. Through it alone can 
activity be put on a safe foundation and 
become fruitful, and without it all 
activity will always be blinded by self- 
will and impulse and remain cut off 
from the roots of Life. 

In spiritual life renunciation and dis- 
passion are the two most important 
factors without which nothing can be 
achieved. And in the beginning these 
are very tender plants which should be 
hedged round and protected from all 
strong gusts of wind and frost, other- 
wise they can never grow into sturdy 
trees which no storm can shake. And 
insight comes only to man to the same 
extent to which he himself becomes 
freer and freer from all personal rela- 
tions, reactions and attachments. 

‘Every one that hath forsaken houses 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, ci 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for my ' name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing life,’ says Christ (St. Matthew 
XIX. 29). 


TAGORE, THE POET OF LOVE AND BEAUTY 

By Dayamoy Mitra 

The poet Rabindranath Tagore has merits properly at this moment. That 
passed away. His poetic genius was will require a perspective of time; but 
many-sided and his works have now his greatness is unquestionable. In ® 
become a part of the literature of the very special sense he is the future Poet 
world. It is difficult to adjudge his of Humanity, and not of the East only* 
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In him we find that the tendencies of 
both the East and the West have 
mingled harmoniously yielding a product 
of great value to their spiritual interests. 
His Gitdnjalif ‘Song Offerings*, the book 
that brought him the Nobel laureate 
is an illustration of this. Tagore’s 
contribution in bringing different parts 
of the world together in the worship of 
Ideal Love and Beauty through his 
lyrics has been a unique one. 

Though he wrote surprisingly well in 
many different forms- -Novels, Short 
Stories, Criticism, Drama, Sermons, 
Grammar, Philology, Political Philoso- 
phy, and even Science and Psychology — 
his name will be for ever associated with 
his wonderful lyrics, in which his genius 
manifested itself at its best. Talking 
of his own small poems, he once said : 
^The epic broke into many-coloured 
fragments in my mind changing the big 
into the small.’ These lyrics that he 
wrote have assumed, therefore, epic pro- 
portions ill the importance they hold for 
ns both in the East and West alike. 

It is in these that Tagore stands re- 
vealed before us prominently as the Poet 
of Love and Beauty. His mysticism — 
Ills religion — is not separate from his 
conception of Love and Beauty; in fact 
they are one and the same. Tagore in 
his religious faith belonged to one parti- 
cular wing of the Brahmo Samaj — the 
‘Theistic’ Church of India — of which his 
father Devendranath was one of the 
chief leaders, and to a very great 
extent his heredity was responsible for 
Ihe predominantly religious and yet 
never narrowly puritanic tone of his 
Writings. Like all true poets he soared 
above church dogmas. He has written 
any number of sermons and has joined 
issue with his own countrymen in many 
points of their orthodox faith in sting- 
nig words of satire. Some of his dramas 
some of his small poems have a core 
^ concentrated bitterness in them — ^per- 


haps justifiably so — but these form com- 
paratively a less powerful portion of his 
writings. The true metier of his life lay 
in lyric poetry. There are passages in 
his prose writings where rationalism 
flaunts its red flag of challenge but the 
doctrinaire in him is always submerged 
in the outpourings of his heart in poetry. 

His songs at once made their influence 
felt as revelations of great beauty. The 
very tunes to which he set them pro- 
duced a sense of wonder and mystery 
such as songs had never df)ne before in 
Bengali Literature. Translations in a 
foreign medium are never happy. His 
magic witchery of words and sounds is 
the most untranslatable part of him. 
That is why when the people of Bengal 
read his Gitanjali rendered into English, 
they arc disappointed. For them the 
®ne is not at all a good substitute for the 
other, though it has its own signal 
merits. His English renderings are 
beautiful — that does not escape observa- 
tion — but they find they have to bring 
another frame of mind in judging their 
excellence and appraising their value. 

Tagore has all the elements of Love 
and Beauty in his songs and lyrics - 
sensuous, imaginative, intellectual, and 
spiritual. There was a time in his life 
when he "was considered the Shelley of 
Bengali Literature; but that judgement 
was a little crude in that Shelley himself 
w^as associated with nothing but vague 
and woolly thinking, all moonlight and 
song and despair and love. He w^as cer- 
tainly charmed by Shelley at a particular 
stage, but he appreciated the liner and 
more philosophic side of Shelley as well. 
He outgrew his Shelley as he had to out- 
grow so many other elements in his life, 
but not entirely without some definite 
impression that Shelley had fixed in his 
mind. It was not for nothing that he 
said : ‘The Ode to Intellectual Beauty 
is a poem which I feel I could have 
written myself.’ This writer believes 
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that Shelley’s Ideal in that poem, the 
neo-Platonic Ideal of the quest of 
Beauty, has contributed its share in the 
development of Tagore’s doctrine of 
*Jivana-Devata’, the God of Life, which 
is one of the main inspirations of his 
song. Apart from this, in his earlier 
phase, we find, he reproduces much of 
Shelley’s usual imagery, his poetic ‘heno- 
theism’, the tendency that makes him 
identify his own self with the things he 
sees and loves. There can be no doubt 
that Shelley’s was a poetic mind of a 
very rare order ; but what was in Shelley 
a mere indistinct ideal has been made 
distinct and vocal through Rabindra- 
nath. Shelley died too early for it. Simi- 
larly, we witness in Tagore a riper 
poetical growth of many other different 
tendencies. A detailed study of his 
works on these lines is likely to be of 
much interest and may incidentally shed 
a good deal of light on the growth of a 
poetic mind of the utmost complexity 
and range, the like of which is very rare- 
ly seen in the history of world’s 
literature. His countrymen — English- 
educated Bengalees especially — were at 
first powerfully attracted towards him 
thinking that they had discovered in 
Tagore one equal to some of the poets 
they had read in the universities. But 
though Tagore has much that the others 
have, he stands in a class by himself. 
Here is Wordsworth’s depth of vision, 
simplicity, and intense fervour of the 
mind wedded to Shelley’s lyric sweetness 
of extraordinary subtlety. Here are 
echoes of Goethe and Maeterlinck, De 
Gourmont, Mallarm6, and Baudelaire, 
the poets of the Celtic school, Whitman, 
and all the rest; but here also at the 
same time we have the faith and the 
vision of the Rishis of the Upanishads 
and the great mystic poets of his own 
country and of all times. If he has 
Wordsworth’s vision he has nothing of 
Wordsworth’s lament for the failure of 


the light within; shades of the prison 
house never close about him. If there 
is darkness, a moment of gloom and des- 
pair, that is quickly reviewed in the 
light of the vision transcendent : one 
moment, and it is gone. The poetic 
temperament is so constituted that it is 
bound to have its rise and fall, now it is 
up at the heights and now again in the 
dark valleys below ; but if the visionary 
in the poet is always awake he can 
never thoroughly lose himself. Tagore 
shares to the full Shelley’s aspiration for 
Ideal Beauty but his realization of it 
does not leave him dizzy, panting, and 
bewailing. We hear nothing like 
Shelley’s heart-rending cry of the ‘desire 
of the moth for the star’. The fact is, 
Rabindranath had crossed the wilder- 
ness and made his acquaintance with the 
‘King of the Dark Chamber’. Shelley’s 
failure seemed inherent in a dualism of 
flesh and spirit which was continually 
leading him astray. For Rabindranath 
that dualism was not apparent because 
his vision made him realize the flower- 
ing of the flesh in blossoms of spirit. 
At a later stage Tagore showed grciiUr 
affinities with Browning too. He 
delighted in Browning and wt catch 
many echoes of the elder poet in this 
hall of thousand echoes, his poetry. 
But no one of these represents him fully 
because it is his own voice that sub- 
merges them all. Here is Browning’s 
‘hope for the best that is to be’, a cry 
of unfulfilment changing into a jiacaii 
of triumph in the end — the hope for all 
earth’s warpedness made into a ‘rounded 
whole’ and ‘the moment made eternity’. 
But Browning’s hopes seem to find their 
fulfilment in Tagore. His realization is 
here and now, as it is going to be in the 
Beyond. Besides, he was a thorough 
master of harmonies like Browning’s Abt 
Vogler and as a musician ‘he knew . 
The secret of the science of sounds he 
had mastered so thoroughly that it took 
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him beyond himself, beyond the limita- 
tions that Browning too had placed for 
himself, and made him taste a cup of 
bliss, — and his readers and hearers with 
him — ^which was beyond the reach of 
the other poet. The present writer holds 
strongly to the belief that Tagore as a 
musician has helped Tagore as a poet 
much. Where song passes into music 
out of pure spontaneity, without any 
effort, deep answers unto deep in a way 
that it never can when we play with 
words only. That all art in its perfec- 
tion approaches music is a truth 
well illustrated in the case of Tagore, 
to which one should like to add that 
all art in its perfection is Religion, is an 
act of worship. This is our Indian faith 
and this explains the appeal of Tagore’s 
poetry in which we have a combination 
of Poetry and Music and Religion. 

Almost each song, each lyric that he 
wrote — and he wrote an immense 
number — opens a new approach to 
Beauty. It is easy of course to mark 
out gradations in them and certainly all 
are not of equal worth. There are so 
many that are of the purely conven- 
tional or traditional kind, faint rippling 
songs of love, passing sentiments or 
fancies woven in threads of rime, songs 
of a purely churchian type, the tradi- 
tional hymnological kind, even songs 
written in a mood of facetious humour; 
but there is always something new in 
them, always a touch of art even when 
the sentiment is a most common one. 
After the juvenile and adolescent phases 
were over, when he seems to find 
himself, his songs took a deeper and 
deeper tinge from the struggle that 
was going on within his mind, and he 
began to sing of his exultations and 
agonies in the presence of the great 
truths of Nature and Life and God. 

One most remarkable characteristic of 
these later songs, apart from their 
sweetness and simplicity, their passion 


for the True and the Beautiful, lies in 
their intense closeness and identifica- 
tion of his own self with that of Nature. 
His higher aspirations for the Infinite 
are so closely linked with Nature that 
it is difficult to separate the one from 
the other. Nature is not brought in as 
something alien to be worshipped, some- 
thing with whicli we have to make our 
terms first. There is no straining here 
to establish a bond or link with it. 
The affinity between man and Nature 
is a biologico-psychological fact, which 
the poet’s vision easily acknowledges 
since his own inner experience emo- 
tionally testifies to its truth. Here the 
two together move in accepted harmony 
towards their goal — the Infinite of Love 
and the Infinite of Beauty. The sky 
heavy with clouds, the distant rumbl- 
ings of thunder, the deep forests 
beyond, the music of the rains that 
fills the mind with passionate yearnings, 
the night-sky with her stars, the blue 
depths of the autumnal sky, the spring 
with her cornucopia of gifts, are all part 
and parcel of the poet’s own existence 
and all in travail for the birth of the 
Greater Being in the poet’s own soul. 
To quote but one passage, the poet 
sings : 

My mind is not here 

O thou Remote, I thirst for thee. 

All through the sunlit idle noon 

In its murmur of trees, in the play 
of shadows 

O what fairy form of thine I see 

In the blue depths of the sky thou 
liest beautifully. 

0 thou Remote, 

1 thirst for thee, 

O Far-off, O Great Far-off, how thou 
dost play 

On thine own flute 

Those touching tunes 

That call for me ! 

My doors arc shut 

And I forget 
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I am not free. 

Andrew Marvell’s identification of 
human soul with Nature approximates 
this; but there we do not find the higher 
striving for the Infinite — there it is only 
a truth of the intellect and passion, 
‘fancy’ and not ‘imagination’ in the 
Coleridgcan sense. The poet never finds 
himself an alien anywhere in the uni- 
verse. The changes that accompany us 
from youth to old age all have their 
correspondences for him in the changes 
that overtake Nature in different 
seasons. The play of spring in Nature, 
he held, is the counterpart of the play 
of youth in our lives. Human life in 
his songs, therefore, mingles ‘with the 
heart of the world, with the music of 
the cloud and the forests’. It is thus 
that the poet adores the Beauty that is 
beyond in the Beauties that Nature un- 
folds before him. 

In that poem of marvellous workman- 
ship IJrvashi which has been praised as 
the greatest lyric in Bengali Literature 
and one of the best in world’s litera- 
ture, we find Rabindranath talking of 
both Beauty in the abstract as well as 
Beauty as fabled to have been incarnate 
in Urvashi, the principal dnnsense in 
the court of Indr a, the Indian Jove. 
Here the two conceptions, the meta- 
physical and the physical have been 
combined into one. It is difficult to 
give an accurate representation of the 
force and grandeur of this poem in 
English translation. The poet did not 
translate it himself. Mr. E. J. Thomp- 
son has attempted one. I give below 
the last stanza only from a version 
made many years ago. Urvashi was 
born of the churning of the sea by the 
gods and Titans of Indian mythology. 
There are parallel stories* of the birth 
of Beauty in a human-divine form in 
other mythologies too. The Greek 
Aphrodite sprang from the waves of the 
sea. Urvashi is the centre of a tragic 


story in the Rigveda, where we see her, 
the Immortal, leaving her human hus- 
band Pururava because human long- 
ings were always below the level of her 
desires. Another great poet of India, 
Kalidasa, has told usi her story in a 
drama of great beauty. Rabindranath, 
evidently, has all these in the back- 
ground of his mind but his is entirely 
a new creation. Here we witness a 
transfiguration of her power and influ- 
ence, of which the secret lies in his own 
romantic imagination. The language 
and versification he adopted in this 
poem remind us of Keats’s stanza-form 
in his odes and Keats’s own turn of 
phraseology. The grandeur of sentiment 
and lavish richness of design and execu- 
tion keep one spell-bound. Both Shelley 
and Keats would have loved to read 
this poem, ‘Beauty-mad’ as both of 
them were. The poem portrays for us 
first a vision of the primal dawn of 
creation when Urvashi was born — such 
as the ancient poets imagined her to 
have been but did not try to delineate — 
and then she is represented as the sym- 
bol of that elusive sensuous beauty that 
maddens the gods and men alike, deal- 
ing out nectar and poison both, now 
loved, now lost, always eluding, alv/ays 
followed — the heart of humanity bleed- 
ing for heY, the heart out of which 
always rises the anguished cry: ‘Will 
she not come, will she not come once 
more ?’ 

’Twill not return, ’twill not return, for 
ever set that glory’s moon for ye- 

That moon-set mountain’s dweller, 
Urvashi ! 

And so, to-day, on face of earth, 
along with breath of festive vernal 
day. 

From some one sever’d long from 
love, a long-drawn sigh, 

All mingled, comes this way. 

When on the full moon’s sheeny 
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night, the quarters ten are filled 
with smiles all o’er, 

A far-off memory from somewhere 
doth play a pipe that saddens ever- 
more, 

And showers of tear-drops pour: 

Still hope doth keep awake within 
the soul’s outcry, 

O thou with bands put by ! 

In Rabindranath’s imagination the 
human and the divine have coalesced 
as everywhere. She is there, the eternal 
feminine, a problem and a puzzle, a 
seduction, the ^Mohini Shakti’ of the 
Hindus, the ‘Venus Verticordia’ of the 
Latins, she stands ‘clothed round with 
the world’s desire as with raiment and 
fair as the foam’, who can never lose her 
power over the human heart, but behind 
it all there gleams and flashes the sug- 
gestion of another Beauty that does not 
delude, that shorn of all dross, remains 
perpetually what it is, for which human 
beings must ever aspire rising on their 
dead selves that but fall below in their 
effort to seize her and hold her. She 
is gone, but she has left the heart’s 
aspiration for her. The fact that we 
are conscious of her existence all the 
time, is, according to Tagore’s philo- 
sophy, proof positive that she has a 
true and truer existence in us in a 
more sublime sense than ever before. 
She still sends her thrilling messages of 
delight to Nature outside and to the 
human heart that wants to fathom the 
secret of her charm and comes back 
baffled every time. Her secret is the 
secret of all beauty that steeps our 
senses with pleasure. The poet’s under- 
tone of despair typifies the soul’s move- 
ment towards a greater self-realization. 
‘Why else was the pause prolonged but 
that music might issue thence ?’ Later, 
in the Baldkd stage, he breathed life 
into his Urvashi again to juxtapose her 
sensuous charm with the spiritual beauty 
of Lakshmi Herself ; she, who, as one 


that followed her, was also born of the 
churning of the sea, out of the collective 
effort of both gods and Titans. Beauty 
that is sensuous charm finds her com- 
plement in Beauty that is Grace and 
Benediction, though the mystery of 
both remains for ever for the human 
heart. The poet’s imagination here 
closely follows Hindu mythopoeic vision. 

The rich harmony, the exquisite 
orchestration of sounds, the luscious 
ornate language, ‘jewels five words long 
that on the stretched forefinger of time 
will sparkle for ever’, and the passionate 
rapturous strain which he has employed 
in Urvashi testify to his supreme power 
as a wizard with words. 

The poet’s soul takes delight in the 
varying forms of Beauty through love. 
For him to live is to love. This love is 
the greatest truth of our human person- 
ality and the poet has made this clear in 
his two famous books of philosophical 
disquisition, S&dhand and Personality, 
Through love we are made one with all 
that is outside. Love may be of the 
individual; it very often is so, but love 
expands or should expand and embrace 
the whole movement of our earthly 
career. Love was given to us for that 
purpose. In one of his finest poems, 
addressed to the portrait of his wife, 
included in the Baldkd, we find the 
poet’s love in its onward march. He 
lost his wife early in middle age — does he 
remember her now? He does. Where 
formerly her physical presence connoted 
her existence, now it is her spiritual 
presence that gives meaning to his life. 
That which apparently means forgetful- 
ness is not really so. He walks abstract- 
ed in the path of his life, he forgets the 
stars and flowers; but they make their 
presence felt in him. He knows they 
exist in him because they exist outside 
him, otherwise his life would have lost 
its sense of beauty and rapture; and 
the artist’s picture is only a reminder 
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to him, who lives thus abstracted, that 
the one from whom he has parted still 
exists, that love exists, that beauty 
exists, that the life in the portrait has 
gone on expanding itself in the life of 
the poet in which it has found its greater 
being and existence. She has* become 
one with the very breath of his existence 
and, just as, because we take no notice 
of our breathing, we do not therefore 
cease to breathe, she is still a living 
reality to him, perhaps more so in her 
death than when she was alive. The 
physical has found its meaning in the 
supra-physical. Love and existence 
have become synonymous and Beauty 
is the finest flower of that blended 
harmony. Beauty is not an accident of 
existence; it is wrapped up in all exist- 
ence and goes beyond existence itself. 
Where our deeper consciousness regis- 
ters ^existence’ our mind and heart 
acknowledge Beauty. 

The poem of poems in this book and 
the one that deals with this aspect of 
Love and Beauty is his Shah Jahan^ a 
very well-known piece, originally called 
the Taj Mahal when it was first pub- 
lished in the Bengali Journal, the Sabuj 
Patra. In this poem the sentiment he 
attributes to the Emperor-Builder that 
will always remain classic in their pene- 
trating insight. The poem, in its archi- 
tecture of words vies with the beauty 
of the architecture of the marble itself. 
He apostrophizes the Great Moghul 
towards the end and remembers that 
his personality is greater than his deed 
of glory. His work done, the ‘chariot 
of his Life’, his soul, goes on its way 
further forward. For him there is no 
perpetual clinging round that which is 
of this earth alone. 

The Emperor’s dream of Love and 
Beauty has here found its highest con- 
summation in this great work of art of 
all-surpassing loveliness. The dream 
has taken the shape of a marble memo- 


rial which is his gift to all lovers of the 
world for all time to come. And yet 
when all is accomplished, what does it 
amount to? Art, Beauty give us the 
soul’s breathing spaces, the tense 
moments when we seem to live more 
deeply, more truly than in the ordinary 
moments of our life, ‘the moments made 
eternity’. And the reader and specta- 
tor too hold their breath in wonder 
before such moments of visitations from 
Living Reality; but the life of the soul 
is not confined to this. These constitute 
for men the stepping-stones only to a 
Higher Reality. Through the portals 
of sorrow and joy connected with Love 
and Beauty we make our exit from this 
into a world where the call of the un- 
known takes us, to the ‘Gateway of the 
Morning’ that is yet to be. All 
scattered love and beauty make only the 
poet’s path smooth for going further 
up and on. If ever there were poets 
who took the cry of going forward 
earnestly, surely Rabindranath Tagore 
was the best of them. Love and 
Beauty, more Love and more Beauty, as 
our personality grows and develops, are 
his ideal. They do not allow him to 
rest anywhere. He goes on from form 
to form, rejecting none, denying none, 
so that his soul might grow — and his 
realization is never complete. Though 
philosophically his ideas have been held 
to correspond partly to those of Hera- 
clitus, Hegel, Bradley, and Bergson, it 
is diiO^cult to comprehend them under 
any set form of philosophic dialectic. 
No ‘vicious intellectualism’, to use the 
late Professor William James’s graphic 
expression, clings to Rabindranath’s 
vision of the mighty movement of the 
soul; and poetry differs from meta- 
physics in this that the living impulses 
of life enter more into the former than 
into the inertia of intellectual thought, 
however seemingly dynamic. It is a 
great truth, this about the incapacity 
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of art, even at its best, for giving ex- 
pression to our soul and all that it 
stands for. It has not been expressed 
so powerfully by our poet anywhere else 
than in this superb poem. 

And now he, too, has passed away 
like his own Emperor, leaving behind 
liim his work which will crown him per- 
petually in the memory of men. To 


what new destiny his ‘Jivana-Devata’, 
the God of his Life, has called him we 
do not know. But so long as in Nature 
the grass ha*!^ its greenness, the sky its 
play of colours, the clouds their veils 
of mystery, the change of seasons their 
ravishing poetry, and within us there is 
the living heart of man with ‘blood that 
freezes, blood that burns’, the poet will 
live for us, the poet will not die, 


MATERNITY WORK AND THE SHISHUMANGAL 
PRATISHTHAN 

By Birenijra Nath 1)e, cm.e., i.c.s., (Retu.) 


Nowhere perhaps has motherhood 
been more succinctly defined without loss 
of accuracy and jirecision than where 
(olcridge riders to a mother as ‘the 
holiest thing alive’. This identiiication 
of a not uncoiTiinon human phenomenon 
with one of the attributes of divinity 
has been the most common feature of 
philosophical thought throughout the 


ages. It is a little surprising, therefore, 
that until recent years }}o attem})t has 
been made to descend from abstract 
s])eeulations upon a metaphysical plane 
to the praetieal side of this highly in- 
triguing mystery of human psychology. 

The machine age coming in the wake 
of modern scientific researches has 
marked the beginning of an open revolt 
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of the human species against the estab- subtle of nature’s controlling ageneic's, 
lished natural tendencies of mankind, has been a feature of the modern age. 
The emergence of a new man, drifting To-day, therefore, we have a human 
sharply away from nature and growing race more subservient to the machines 
gradually less sensitive to the mere — the veritable Fraiickenstcin of its own 
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creation — than the machines to their 
creators, and, moreover, fearful of 
every natural reaction on the human 
species. 

In consequence of this startling and 
‘unnalurar human development, the 
most natural functions are often com- 
plicated and distorted out of all propor- 
tions. Instincts and former gifts of 
nature have with the advance of ‘civi- 
lization’ gradually declined so that for- 
merly normal reactions consequent upon 


less have been the indigenous systems 
of midwifery, that a strictly natural 
child-birth is rare enough to be labelled 
as an almost unnatural phenomenon of 
modern city life. 

Apart from the practical difficulties 
in the most important sphere of life, 
viz., reproduction and preservation of 
species, there arises simultaneously the 
problem of preserving the instincts and 
attributes of maternity and, if possible, 
restoring them to the same lofty level 
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llic subjection of man to natural changes 
iiavc become foreign to the modern 
Jniniaii constitution. The most common 
and the most glaring example of this 
''bite of affairs is found in maternity. 

Nature’s reply to the revolt of man 
iigaiiivst its sovereignty seems to be an 
Jdtack upon the whole system of repro- 
duction and preservation of species — a 
i^ystem almost entirely dependent upon 
bic forces of nature. So relentless has 
nature’s revenge and so resource- 


wherc they could command the same 
ideological respect, so often paid them 
by philosophers and poets of the past. 
It is doubtful whether the latter could 
be achieved without a thoroughly prac- 
tical scheme for the restoratitin of 
maternity to its most natural and what 
used to be its most ‘primitive’ aspects. 
Since retrogression is impossible, we 
must devise plans which, though con- 
forming with our most unnatural modes 
of life, would give to this world mothers 
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and children approximating as nearly sion which is controlled and guid- 
as possible to their forbears of the ed by Sannyasins . imbued with 
distant past. the highest principles of self-sacrifice 

Modern civilization, in common with and working with the ultimate object 
its predecessors, has been slow to notice of building up a nation in every sense of 
the writing on the wall, but at long last the term. Swami Dayananda, an ardent 
ways and means are being tried to eli- member of this Mission with all his 
minate as far as practicable the ghastly valuable experience of American insti- 
spectres of high infantile and maternal tutions, is the organizing secretary 
mortalities and unnatural child-births of the Pratishthan. With true scieii- 
with their disastrous repercussions on tific insight this institution has corn- 
human life. Numerous institutions-- nienced its task with the future parents 
mostly founded or controlled by philan- of the nation at their earliest stages of 




hawks' ward 

thropists— have s])rung up all over the existence. It is undoubtedly in keejjin^' 
country and for the most })art with the maxim, ‘childhood shows Ilf 
function with all the zeal of man’, that this institutioji is diverting i 
proselytes to a new faith. A few of large part of its activities towards ensur 
these institutions, kecj)ing ever before ing a healthy baby fully e(|uippcd witli 
them the ideal of universal service, arc all the resources it could possibly emu 
striving with all the c(]ui})mcnt of mand. 

modern science to extricate from the Eulogies on such institutions W(njld 
curse of nature the future of the human be more appropriate in medical treat I ms 
race. than in the proposition discussed lure. 

Such an institution is the Shishu- It would be sufficient for our purpose 
mangal Pratishthan, Calcutta, con- to point to certain salient features of 
ducted by the Hamakrishna Mis- an institution with which wc are most 
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closely acquainted and to endeavour to 
show thereby how near to, or per contra, 
how far from the ideal are the best 
human efforts. 

The striking feature of the Shishu- 
mangal Pratishthan is the system of 
smooth co-ordination of the activities 
of the institution in relation to the 
patients generally, viz., antenatal care, 
confinement (Home and Hospital), and 
post-natal care. Side by side with the 
above, the institution also undertakes 
gynaecological cases and trains midwives 
primarily for assimilation by the insti- 
tution itself. Besides clinical efficiency, 
the institution lays great emphasis upon 
antenatal care, so much so that practi- 
cally no case is undertaken without a 
proper course of antenatal treatment. 
More alive to its responsibilities, per- 
haps, than the majority of such institu- 
tions, the Shishumangal Pratishthan 
follows up every maternity case when- 
ever possible until the child is of school- 
going age. This demonstrates the 
almost Teutonic thoroughness with which 
this institution pursues its aim of build- 
ing up a nation with both the advant- 
ages which nature itself ought to bestow 
and those which modern scientific pro- 
gress brings within our grasp. 

Little indication of the organized 
efficiency of the Shishumangal Prati- 
shthan hac been given, and a layman 
cannot do better than examine the 
figures of this ten-year-old institution 
and compare them where possible with 
similar figures elsewhere. The numbers 
of maternal deaths for 1,140 hospital 
deliveries and 140 home deliveries in 

1939 were 2 and nil respectively. In 

1940 there were 1,574 hospital and 119 
home deliveries and maternal deaths 
were 4 and nil respectively. The 
neonatal infantile deaths for 1989 and 
1940 were 84 and 89 respectively. The 
mortality rates of Calcutta, viz., nearly 

^5 per 1,000 for mothers and 250 to 850 

7 


per 1,000 for infants compared with 
those for this institution for 1989 and 
1940, viz., 1.75 per 1,000 in 1989 and 
2.5 per 1,000 in 1940 for mothers, and 
30.7 per 1,000 in 1989 and 26 per 1,000 
in 1940 for infants respectively, speak 
for themselves. Furthermore, when it 
is considered that of 86 and 40 opera- 
tions in 1989 and 1940 respectively in 
connection with gynaecological cases all 
were cured and discharged, nothing re- 
mains to be said by a layman in support 
of the medical side of this institution. 

In absolute consistency with the prin- 
ciples followed by the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the Shishumangal Pratishthan 
opens its doors to all, irrespective of 
race, religion, colour, or creed, and 
caters as far as possible equally for the 
needs of the rich and the poor. In 
order to keep itself free from overcrowd- 
ing, which is the bane of popularity, 
this institution refrains from advertis- 
ing its wares, and, moreover, includes in 
its constructive programme a scheme 
for steady expansion so as to be able to 
cope with the evergrowing demands of 
the public. Its aim is to maintain its 
high degree of efficiency without in any 
way lowering its standard as a result of 
expansion. The training and recruit- 
ment of inidwives is carried on with a 
double purpose — to train efficient mid- 
wives and to inculcate the spirit of 
service and self-sacrifice among an ever- 
widening circle of national womanhood. 

Great as the progress of this institu- 
tion may be, we feel that there is yet a 
long way to go before its final objective 
is reached. Unless and until the attain- 
ment of natural motherhood can be 
demonstrated throughout the country, 
and particularly to the rural communi- 
ties, as something capable of achieve- 
ment, the noble mission of this great 
institution will remain incomplete. 

Lastly, an institution such as the 
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Shiahumangal Pratishthan deserves the fice, and sympathy for the human race 
gratitude of the nation for its effort to seem to be the mainsprings of the 
revitalize the nation through the resur- principles of this institution, and every 
rection of ^motherhood’ in the fullest true national cannot but pray for the 
sense of the term. Service, self-sacri- success of this gigantic enteprise. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF YOUTH FROM HERDER AND 
BENTHAM TO LENIN AND TAGORE 

By Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

Youth as Creator of ‘As-ifs’ this system. At every stage it is pos- 
sible to believe, on the strength of the 
The entire conception of progress objective data of the past, in the fiction 
might be treated, if so desired, in a that some improvement has been con- 
sense as a fiction. According to Hans summated, although at the same time 
Vaihinger’s Die Philosophie des Als-Oh certain evil elements are unquestion- 
(The Philosophy of ^As-if’, 1911) ably in evidence, 
almost every thought or idea is a ‘con- We shall now analyse the spiritual 
sciously false acceptance* {bewusst agents in the making of these ‘as-ifs’ in 
falsche Annahme).^ We live in a man- progress, bddti, improvement, unnati, 
ner ‘as if* the world corresponds to or or civilization. How are the ‘fictions* 
agrees with our artificial fictions. Man- being generated? The problem is to 
kind deals with the world ‘as if* a ascertain the forces that enable the 

higher spirit has created it. Eine Welt world of ideals,— which arc really the 

things) unreals,— to be superimposed on the 

is positive, the factual and the real. The 

imposed upon realities, such secret is to be found, as it appears to 

as the sensationsTNslSP^ attri- me, in the eternal youth of mankind, 
butes, the human body/e?c!^'^.^„..,^ It is youth that creates the ‘as-ifs*, the 

As long as progress is eternally vnfr *icleals. Let us examine the 

nothing but conflict-situations, — a series position in a concrete maniuT. 
of right-wrong or good-evil, sat-asat or in every social pattern of to-day as o/ 
dharma-adharrna complexes, — the con- yesterday, — in the rural areas as in the 
cept of progress can very justly be re- urban, — it is not the ‘haves* but the 
garded as an Irreal, a fiction, an ‘as-if* ‘have-nots* who create culture or civi- 
of Vaihinger. The positivist is at Hzation, i.e., the ‘as-ifs*, fictions, 
liberty to deny the fact of progress un- ideals in progress. The ‘haves’ repre- 
less he be an idealist at the same time, sent the status quo, the ‘have-nots* 
But the ‘as-if* philosophy calls itself embody the creative disequilibrium 
idealistic positivism or positivistic that challenges the status quo. In the 
idealism. Progress does not, therefore, *haves* the world sees the fatigue of age 
have to be negatived as a category in and the inertia of tradition. The 

‘have-nots’, on the contrary, exhibit 
* R. Mucller-Freienfels : Die Philosophie creativities of youth and the dyna- 

de, zwanzigBten Johrbundert. (Berlin, 1928) adventure. The ‘haves’ repre- 
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sent the Bastille of conservation in 
possession, wealth, domination, im- 
perialism, power. In the ‘have-nots’ 
are concentrated the strivings after 
possession, the urges for wealth, the 
yearnings after conquest, the pressure 
of expansion, and the revolt against the 
powers that be. 

It is the triumph of ‘have-nots’ over 
the ‘haves’ that constitutes progress in 
every region or race as well as in every 
epoch. The remakers of mankind are 
the ‘have-nots’. The world, therefore, 
belongs always and everywhere to the 
‘have-nots’, the poor and the pariah.^ 
It is in this eternal and universal series 
of achievements that the spirituality of 
world-history or human progress is to 
be found, and it consists in the sub- 
versions of the ‘haves’ by the poor and 
the pariah. The perpetual situation 
which enables the poor and the pariah 
to function as world-remakers and 
world-conquerors is the cardinal prin- 
ciple in the doctrine of creative dis- 
equilibrium. 

The ‘haves* and ‘have-nots* are, as 
a rule, treated by Marxists and social- 
ists generally as economic categories. 
In contemporary international politics 
these categories are being used as 
colonialists vis-a-vis non-colonialists 
among the great powers. But it is 
possible to employ these categories in 
a more extensive and fundamental 
sense. 

Biologically considered, it is the 
young that are the ‘have-nots’ vis-a-vis 
the adults or the old who are the 
‘haves’. The key to progress lies, 
therefore, in the hands of the young, 
as I have said in my Bengali essay, 
Vmatir CMhi Kdhar Ildte?^ (In 

* B. K. Sarkar : The Sociology of the 
Poor and the Pariah (Man in India, Ranchi, 
July-September, 1940). 

’ Published in the monthly Suvama-hhumi 
(Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Academy of 


Whose Hands lies the Key to Pro- 
gress) ? Young men and women may be 
divided into two groups. The first are 
those who are between 16 and 20. 
They may be generally taken to be the 
pre-university school boys and girls. 
It is the dreams, visions, intuitions, 
pious wishes, and ideals of this group 
that constitute the most creative ideo- 
logies of the world in East and West. 
Unpractical and impracticable many of 
these ideologies are. But they are the 
products of unsophisticated heads and 
hearts and they are untrammelled by 
the con train t€f compulsion or control of 
any bosses or superiors. Autarchy, 
autonomy, independence is the stuff of 
which they are made. They are essen- 
tially spiritual and profoundly moral. 
If freedom of expression *can at all be 
experienced ever by any individual it 
is between the ages of 16 and 20. It 
is the observations and criticisms of 
this group about the society and the 
tradition that contain the only sincere 
or honest and ‘irresponsible’ or free- 
lance view-points in regard to culture 
and the world as well as the future of 
mankind. 

The religion of adoration or the 
mysticism of respect is not in the blood 
of these youngsters. They do not ‘look 
before and after’ and are not interested 
in taking their cue from others. It is 
these raw, untried, and inexperienced 
individuals who dare undertake adven- 
tures and take the law into their hands. 
Their thoughts and activities cannot 
yet be ruthlessly controlled by men of 
higher salary and higher rank. Mean- 
ness and treachery have not yet 
possessed the atmosphere of their 
chums and comrades. This is the age 
at which human beings can defy both 
money and social position and consider 
the entire world as being rotten from 

Bengali Literature, Rangoon, Burma, 
January, 1941). 
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top to bottom and waiting for totali- 
tarian reconstruction at their hands. 

Authority, law, order, material pros- 
perity, worldly reputation, — all social 
items are the permanent targets of 
youth between 16 and 20. Theirs is 
the world of non-material, transcen- 
dental, and spiritual values, — the king- 
dom that is not of this world, the 
really ‘classless* society, i.e., the society 
which ignores the income-distinctions 
and rank-distinctions. The world, 
therefore, is being remade by them to- 
day and to-morrow as it was remade by 
them yesterday and day before yester- 
day. And this in the East as much as 
in the West. 

It is for youngsters between 16 and 
20 to sing, like Louis Untermeyer, the 
American poet, the song of world- 
remaking liberty. These Times (New 
York, 1917) of his embodies the eternal 
challenge of the young, as follows : 

This is my hour, the sum of tireless 

ages; 

These times are those which all time 

prepared ; 

And as I come, the old accounts are 

squared ; 

Creation smiles, accepting nle as 

wages. 

Not to make good the dream of gods 

and sages, 

A pat millennium, a world ensnared; 

But with great boast that none has 

ever dared, 

I come; a challenge hurled at creeds 

and cages. 

It is not to be understood, however, 
that every youth between 16 and 20 
throws out a challenge like this. Nor 
is it implied that none but such youths 
are capable of this kind of world- 
transforming challenge. In this psycho- 
logy as in other social phenomena the 
student of science must have to avoid 
hasty universalization, or monocracy of 
all sorts. 


The second group comprises those 
men and women who are between 26 
and 80. As intellectuals they have left 
the period of academic pupillage and 
are in the prime of manhood and 
womanhood. They are perhaps no 
longer as free, irresponsible, auto- 
nomous, or autarchic as they were 
between 16 and 20. But they are still 
in a position to look at the world 
through their own eyes and orientate 
themselves to society and tradition 
without being helplessly dominated by 
the bread-givers and the legal superiors. 
They can still treat money, official 
hierarchy, and worldly position with 
contempt. The spiritual Swaraj or 
autonomy of personality is still some- 
what in their own possession. It is still 
possible for them to deal with the 
pioneers, veterans, and authorities on 
terms of human equality. Dignity, 
i.e., man to man respect can still be 
demanded by them from the highest. 
The questions of bread and butter, 
family maintenance, social prestige, 
class-consciousness, and other items of 
material appraisal do not as yet compel 
this group to sell themselves off to the 
powers that be. The eonventional 
superiors in morals, manners, senti- 
ments, standard of justice, and evalua- 
tion of truth, beauty, and good cannot 
yet terrify them into subjection. It is 
such youths that can venture to 
challenge the status quo and defy the 
existing measures of value and go on 
cultivating the ambition of creating 
new worlds and new societies. Man- 
kind continues in great proportions tn 
be remade and officialdom transformed, 
even from a distance, by their very 
existence. 

Creative disequilibrium depends 
its functioning on the spiritual urges of 
these two groups of young men 
women or rather this single group of 
persons between 16 and 80. The 
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quality, number, and variety of such 
individuals set the limits within which 
the social patterns can be remade or 
new ones established, i.e., the *as-ifs*, 
unreals or ideals, manufactured and 
rendered current coins. 

While discussing the relations 
between science and morality in 
VEvolution des Valeura^ Bougl6 
observes that ruiner le prejugi, pour 
miner le priviUgCy tel fut bien en effect 
le programme central de la philosophic 
francaise du Xllle si^cle (the over- 
throw of prejudice in order to destroy 
privilege was in reality the programme 
of French philosophy in the eighteenth 
century). We shall go farther and 
observe that Hhe overthrow of preju- 
dice in order to destroy privilege^ is the 
programme of every progress move- 
ment in every age and clime. The 
greatest obstacle to progress is privilege, 
status quOy tradition, prestige. The 
first step in the destruction of privilege 
or prestige is the overthrow of preju- 
dice, superstition, and custom. It is 
the function of reason or science based 
on reason to demolish prejudice, super- 
stition, and custom and render possible 
the regime of *liberalism\ 

In my analysis of the social patterns 
it is, as a rule, not possible except for 

Paris, 1920, p. 229. See also A. Liebert : 
Der Liheralismus (Zurich, 1938). 


the young to command this prejudice- 
destroying reason. Age is prejudice, 
age is superstition, age is custom, age 
is tradition. It is youth that can ruiner 
le prejugi, and thereby overthrow pre- 
judice, prestige, custom, superstition, 
and tradition. As indicated above and 
elsewhere the ‘youth interpretation of 
history’ or culture is not to be taken 
in a monocratic, or dogmatic manner. 

It is the function of youth to demo- 
lish the region, the milieu ^ the society, 
the tradition, the epoch. Youth is nur- 
tured on anti-society urges like those in 
Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation 
(ISOS).** In the fourteenth address 
Fichte declares : Nicht die Natur ist es 
die uns verdirht^ diese erzeugt uns in 
Unschuldf die Gesellschaft isVs (It is 
not nature that spoils* us. Nature 
creates us in innocence. It is society 
that is the cause of our degradation). 
In this revolt against society is to be 
found the creed of youth. Now, the 
world’s progress is consummated by the 
overthrow of the influences of the 
region, the milieu ^ the society, the tra- 
dition, and the epoch. This is why the 
youth is almost invariably the leader 
of the world, the driver of its car of 
progress. The interests of human pro- 
gress coincide very often with the crea- 
tivities of youth. 

* Leipzig, Heclam Edition, p. 244. 


{To he concluded) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readrrs 

With this issue the Prahuddha 
Bhnrata commences its forty-seventh 
year; and we take this opportunity to 
offer our cordial greetings to our friends 
and readers. We have tried to make 


the present issue attractive in many 
ways : our only regret is that war condi- 
tions did not allow us to make it better. 
This number opens with the translation 
of Kathamritn or the Teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna from the original Bengali 
by Swami Nikhilananda, President of 
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the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Vedanta 
Centre of New York, U.S.A. About 
this book and the translation Aldous 
Huxley writes in the Vedanta and the 
West : *M., as the author modestly 

styles himself, was peculiarly qualified 
for his task. To a reverent love for his 
master, to a deep and experiential 
knowledge of that master’s teachings, 
he added a prodigious memory for the 
small happenings of each day and a 
happy gift for recording them in an in- 
teresting and realistic way. Making 
good use of his natural gifts and of the 
circumstances in which he found him- 
self, M. produced a book unique, so far 
as my knowledge goes, in the literature 
of hagiography. No other saint has 
had so able and indefatigable a Boswell. 
... To read •through these conversa- 
tions, in which mystical doctrine alter- 
nates with an unfamiliar kind of humour, 
and where discussions of the oddest 
aspects of Hindu mythology give place 
to the most profound and subtle utter- 
ances about the nature of Ultimate 
Reality, is in itself a liberal education 
in humility, tolerance, and suspense of 
judgement. We must be grateful to the 
translators for their excellent version of 
a book so curious and delightful as a 
biographical document, so precious, at 
the same time, for what it teaches us 
of the life of the spirit.’ Our readers 
will have the delight of reading these 
conversations in the future issues. . . . 
In our own article Must India Accept 
Socialism? we have shown that India 
must seriously strive for re-invigorating 
her own ideals, which are quite adequate 
for our purposes, before she thinks of 
strutting in borrowed feathers. . . . 
The reader may begin the Sister’s letter 
on The Education of Indian Women 
after studying Sir .Tadunath’s and Lady 
Abala Bose’s remarks at the end of 
these Notes. The Sister’s love for 
India and her unique capacity for inter- 


preting Indian ideals were, perhaps, 
excelled only by her devotion to the 
self-imposed task of the education of 
women. The Ramakrishna Mission 
Sister Nivedita Girls’ School is a stand- 
ing memorial to her noble effort. . . . 
Sxvami Vivekanandd*s eightieth birthday 
will be celebrated on 9th January. But 
the world of light and leading knew him 
first at Chicago on 11th September, 
1893. Dr. Nag sends an appeal for 
celebrating the jubilee of that epoch- 
making event in a fitting manner. 
Brahmachari Narayana through his 
vivid description, leads us to the holy 
temple of Arnarnath. Alas, we arc 
carried only on the wings of imagina- 
tion ! . . . Principal Sarma has specia- 
lized in the study of the Gita, and his 
Shraddha and Jnana will, we hope, 
inspire faith in one who has none. . . . 
Swami Nirvedananda writes rarely; but 
when he does, one admires his depth of 
thought and the art of expression. How 
beautifully he answers the question, 
What is Religion ?. . . In Sxvami Saradn- 
nanda we meet with the future leader 
who successfully held the reins of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission for 
about three decades. . . . Wolfram H. 
Koch has the privilege of sitting quietly 
in Switzerland, the only peaceful retreat 
in the present-day Europe, and thinking 
of The Hermit Life, the lack of which 
seems to spell disaster. ... In Ta<^ore, 
the Poet of Love and Beaut ij 
Dayamoy Mitra of the Lucknow Uni- 
versity shows how Tagore’s poetic 
genius left the sensuous levels of love 
and beauty and soared to mystic heights. 

. . . Worship of the Divine Mothtr 
takes many forms : and in Maternitu 
Work and the Shishumangal Pratishthan 
B. N. De shows how one of these modes 
has taken practical shape. . . • 1^^* 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s genius excels in 
original thinking, and under his inspira- 
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tion we must accept the Leadership of 
Youth. 

Sister Nivedita 

We reprint the following passages from 
the Puja number of the llindusthan 
Standard. 

‘In 1900, two weeks before the 
Dusserah holidays, there assembled in 
the guest-house of the Mchant of Bodh- 
Gaya Dr. Jagadish Chandra Bose and 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sister Nivedita 
and Swam! Saradananda, and two other 
Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
namely “Gupta Maharaj” and his 
nephew. I joined the party on a three 
days* leave from my college in Patna. 
We used to walk to the neighbouring 
villages and fields in the afternoon and 
sit down and meditate under the Bodhi 
tree at sunset; thereafter on return to 
the guest-house wc had readings and 
discussion. 

‘Sister Nivedita was deeply grieved at 
the moral stagnation of Bengal — the 
people’s seeming deadness to all higher 
appeals, their lack of a burning patrio- 
tic fervour and spirit of self-sacrifice. 
She cherished the highest admiration for 
ancient India’s achievements and a 
burning desire to see those glories 
revived in our own days and our people 
rising by their own efforts to the full 
stature of an independent nation stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the nations 
of the West. When we visited the site 


of the village of Urvil, where once 
had dwelt Sujata — ^the village head- 
man’s daughter who had offered 
the famished Lord Buddha a pot 
of milk-pudding just after he had 
attained to Enlightenment, — Sister Nive- 
dita praised the long long extinct family 
as ideal householders (Grihastha) and 
naturally her mind turned to modern 
times, by an inescapable contrast.’ — Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar. 

‘. . . Men and women in India have 
been doing what the State has failed 
to do. It will not do, however, to 
ignore or forget that non-Indian men 
and women have been pioneers of new 
education in the country. It may be 
that many of them were moved to start 
schools in India to “Anglicize” the 
Indian, to produce a race “Indian in 
blood and colour, but English in tastes, 
opinions, in morals, and in intellect”, to 
quote Macaulay’s famous words. 
Amongst the few, the very few, who 
thought otherwise and worked for the 
love of India, impelled by respect for 
Indian traditions, the names of Mrs. 
Annie Besant, of Margaret Noble (better 
known as Sister Nivedita), of Sister 
Christine (Nivedita ’s colleague), have 
to be gratefully remembered. It is the 
example of their work that has inspired 
many amongst the living workers in 
the field of female education in India 
to chart their movement.’ — Lady Abala 
Bose. 


‘What the world wants is character. The world is in need of those whose 
love is one burning love— selfless. That love will make every word tell like a 
thunderbolt. Awake, awake, great souls ! The world is burning in misery. 
Can you sleep?’ 


SWAMl ViVEKANANDA 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE DVAITA PHILOSOPHY AND ITS 
PLACE IN THE VEDANTA. By Vidwan 
H. N. Raohayendrachar, M.A. With a 
FOREWORD BY Prof. A. R. Wadia. Published 
by the University of Mysore. Pp. fi 82 . 
Price Rs. S. 

It is to be regretted that, although English 
education began in India long ago, a vast 
philosophical literature remains still unknown 
to those who do not study Sanskrit, with 
the result that uninformed criticism has 
greatly multiplied. The Acharyas of the 
three great systems of Vedantic thought — 
Advaita, Vishishtadvaita, and Dvaita — are 
thus considered more as theologians than as 
philosophers. They are supposed to be mere 
interpreters of the Upanishads. But Vidwan 
Raghavendrach^ rightly argues that ‘a 
scientihc study of the three systems shows 
that each of the Acharyas is equally a 
philosopher.’ Though each of them has an 
extraordinarily strong scientific sense, each 
arrives at a different conclusion because in 
the course of his philosophy he develops an 
interest in a particular aspect of reality. 

It is true that a mere interpretation of 
the Vedas cannot be called philosophical. 
But the exposition of the philosophical 
implications of the Vedas is certainly good 
philosophy. A poet is not necessarily a 
philosopher, though there may be such a 
thing as a philosophical study of a poetical 
work. Theoretically, therefore, there is no 
reason why the Acharyas should be dismissed 
as theologians ; and practically too, Vidwan 
Raghavendrachar shows that they are 
genuine philosophers. Madhvacharya is 
a philosopher of the highest order ; but un- 
fortunately the Dvaita system is not as 
widely studied as the other two. *A work 
that would do justice to Madhvacharya as 
a philosopher’, as Prof. Wadia points out, 
*has been badly needed.’ The present book, 
ther^ore, is quite a timely one. 

The book is mainly a study of the Dvaita 
philosophy. But actually its scope is much 
wider. It consists of five chapters. The 
first chaptei' introduces the Brahmasutras 
and the three Acharyas, and removes certain 
misconceptions. The second, third, and 
fourth chapters faithfully summarize the 
main conclusions of Advaita Vedanta, 
Vishishtadvaita Vedanta, and Dvaita 


Vedanta. ^Trained in the old, time- 
honoured, punditic traditions of Sanskrit 
learning’, the author has proved that he is 
eminently fitted for such a task. In the 
concluding chapter which is also the must 
interesting part of the book, there is a learn- 
ed criticism of the other two rival systems. 
It cannot be expected that the monists or 
qualified monists will agree with the conclu- 
sions of the author, nor can it be said that 
their philosophies have been fairly evaluated 
here. No Advaitin will accept the theory 
that Tratyaksha is superior to all reason- 
ing and verbal testimony.’ And it is 
hardly true to say that Shankara’s philo- 
sophy negates the Jivas. But these faults 
must be ascribed to the Vidwan’s enthusiasm 
for proving that the *best Indian thought is 
prescribed in Dvaita Vedanta.’ Pioneering 
cannot be successful without whole-hearted 
devotion, and we have to remember that the 
Vidwan has the distinction of being the first 
to bring Madhva’s philosophy to the fore- 
front in such an able and scholarly manner. 
The glossary at the end is a proof of the 
vast erudition of the Vidwan. In recom- 
mending the book to all lovers of Indian 
philosophy we are confident that the 
followers of all schools of thought will be 
benefited by its perusal. 

SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

UPANISHAT GRANTHAVALI, Part I. 
Edited by Swami Gambhirananda. Published 
by the Udbodhan Office, 1 , Udbodhan Lane, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta. Pp. Price 

Rs. 24 As. 

It contains nine of the principal Upani- 
shads, namely, Isha, Kena, Katha, Prashna, 
Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
and Shvetashvatara. The book opens with 
a learned introduction which deals in a 
brief but comprehensive manner with the 
main themes of the Upanishads. A running 
translation preceded by a word-for-word 
Bengali rendering of the component 
words of each Shloka is given. Cri- 
tical and expository notes constitute a 
special feature of the book. Two indexes, 
one of the Shlokas and the other of the 
principal subjects, are added at the end. 
The print and get-up are quite attractive. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDAJrS TOUR 

Srimat Swami Madhavananda, Secretary, Dacca, where in the evening he delivered 


Hnmakrishna Math and Mission, visited 
three branch centres of the Order in the 
Dacca District in November, 1941. Leav- 
ing Helm* on the 22nd November, he 
reached Narayanganj the next day, and 
was received at the steamer Ohat by the 
gentry t)f the town. The following morn- 
ing he performed the opening ceremony 
(.!' the new two-storeyed annexe of the 
Mission Students’ Home, called the Haja 
Sreenath (’hhatra Niketan, the gener- 
ous gift of Kumar Pramathanath Roy of 
Hhagyakul. The Swami also presided over 
a public meeting held in this connection at 
the Ashrama, in which he was given an 
aildress of welcome by the Local Committee 
of tlie centre, and two more — one in 
Hengali, and the other in Sanskrit verse, 
which was sung by the boys of the 
Mission Students’ Home. In the course of 
his reply he spoke on the educational ideals 
of the Hamakrishna Order. In the after- 
noon he was accorded a reception at the 
same place by the public of Narayanganj. 
ill a meeting presided over by Professor 
Haridas Hhattacharyya of the Dacca 
University. On the 25th. among other 
things, he gave a talk to the ladies in the 
morning at the Ashrama. 

The next morning he left by car for 

THE “STUDENTS’ HOMES” OF THE 

It was realized long ago by Swami Viveka- 
nanda that mere academic education was 
not sulticient for our boys and girls. And 
changed environment has made it impera- 
• ive on educationists to organize various 
extra-academical activities. Due to econo- 
mic pressure and social pre-occupations, 
many homes, which should have been the 
natural field for such training, are no longer 
fitted for this purpose. Resides, from the 
hoary past, India recognized that the true 
aim of education should he man-making and 
not mere imparting of information. In order 
In achieve this, ‘One should live from his 
^®ry boyhood with one whose character is 

1 azing fire and should have before him 


a lecture at the Lytton Hall to the 
students of the Dacca University on 
“Vedanta as a Universal Religion.” In the 
afternoon of the ‘27th he gave a short dis- 
course at the Mission centre on Srimat 
Swami Pretnanandaji Maharaj, whose 81st 
birthday fell on that date, and in the 
evening he gave a second lecture to the 
University students at the Jagannath Hall 
on “Swami V^ivekananda and Indian Pro- 
blems.” On the 28th the Swami returned 
liy ear to Narayanganj in the evening. 

The next morning he left for Sonargaon, 
seven miles from Narayanganj. He was en- 
Ihiisiaslically received at a place two miles 
fr«»m the village, and led in procession to 
the Ashrama, where in the afternoon there 
was a large gathering of ardent devotees 
of both sexes, who came from the villages 
around to meet the Swami. On the 8()th 
a public r(‘ception was given to him in the 
afternoon at the Ashrama premises. 

The Swami returned to Narayanganj the 
next morning, laid the foundation of a 
liuilding for the Dispensary run by the 
Ashrainn, and left in the afternoon for 
Helur, where he arrived in the morning of 
the 2nd December. He had a gooil appre- 
ciative aiidie-nee at every meeting he ad- 
dressed. The mimher of those who sought 
interviews with him was also considerable. 

RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

a living example of the highest teaching.’ 
(Swami Vivekanaiida). In such a homely 
atmosphere the students can imbibe many 
ideas and learn many things without the 
least conscious effort. When, how’cver, this 
opportunity is lai*king, schools and colleges 
develop a tendency to multiply the contents 
of formal education, w’ith the result that 
the students are literally oppressetl by the 
burden of text-books. Training in such 
simple subjects, as hygiene, physical culture, 
manual work, religion, etc., can best be im- 
partwl as pastimes outside school hours. 
They should not form part of the regular 
curriculum, nor should any formal examina- 
tion be held on such subjects. 
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STUDKNTS’ HOME, IVIADRVS 

With a view to minimizing the evils of 
the unnatural educational atmosphere that 
prevails in our schools and colleges and for 
supplying a healthy background for the 
self-expression of the rising generation the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission have 
organized many “Students* Homes** in 
India and Ceylon. The Homes under vari- 
ous names accommodated about 1,4(K) stu- 
dents (in round number) in 1941. Though 
the main features of these Homes are the 
same, they differ from one another in im- 
portant details. For convenience of treat- 
ment we may divide them under the follow- 
ing headings : 

(1>) Homes for College Students; 

(2) Residential Colleges ; 

(3) Homes for College Students and 

School -boys; 

(4a) Homes for School-boys attached to 
Math and Mission Schools; (4b) 
Unattached Homes; 


(5) Homes for girls. 

(1) Homes for College Students : 
The Ramakrishna Mission Students’ 
Home, situated at Gouripur (P.O. 
Dum Dum), near Calcutta, cele- 
brated its Silver Jubilee in October 
1941. Beginning with coaching 
classes in a rented house in 1910 
the institution crystallized into a 
Home for College Students and 
be<*amc a recognized centre of I he 
Mission in 1919. It continued in 
rented houses in Calcutta until it 
was shifted to its present pictures 
que suburban area, away from the 
din and bustle of the city. The 
extensive land, the fine houses, the 



PilAYER HAIX, students' HOME. MADRAS 


high religious and academic atmosphere, aiul 
the brilliant achievements throughout its 
existence have gained for the Home wcll- 
deserve(l encomiums from the educationists 
of Bengal. This institution is typical of the 
othftr Homes described belou. 
The R. K. Mission Ashrama in 
Bombay, the R. K. Mission 
Institute of Culture in Calculi :i. 
and the R. K. Mission at Rarlsnl 
also accommodate some College 
students. The R. K. M. Home 
of Vizagapatam is the latest 
addition to these Homes. 

(2) Residential Colleges : Tin' 
R. K. Mission Vidyamandira at 
Belli r, the Headquarters of tlie 
Mission, is the youngest institu- 
tion of the Mission, being sla»’l' 
ed in July 1941. The puhhV 
appreciation is encouraging 
is evidenced by the progress 
made during this short period!. 
It is the only College of its type 
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STUDKNTS' HOM£, CHERRAPUNJI 


and the Uamakrishna 
Ashrama Gurukula at Raj< 
kot. Mention should also 
be made of the Home of 
the Sanskrit School at the 
Gadadhar Ashrama, Cal- 
cutta. Of the Residential 
Schools, reference has al- 
ready been made to that at 
Madras. The Vidyapith 
at Deoghar (S. P.) and 
the Vidyalaya at Coim- 
batore are the other two 
important Residential High 
Schools. 

(4b) Unattached Homes: 
Of these the R. K. Mis- 
sion, Vidyarthi Bhavan at 


in Bengal and bids fair to remove a long- 
felt want. At present it teaches only up to 
the I. A. standard of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, but further development will take 
place in the near future. The Ramakrishna 
Vedanta College of Bangalore imparls 
religious and philosophical education. 

(3) Homes for CoUcfie Sludenis and 
School-boys : The R. K. Mission Students’ 
Home of Madras, plays an important 
role in the educational field of the 
Presidency. Wc are justly proud of this 
premier institution of the Mission and shall 
have occasion to write about its other acti- 
vities in a subsequent issue. In the Home 
are accommodated some College students 
and the boys of the attachf'd Residential 
High School and the Industrial School. The 
Home attached to the Ramakrishna Ashrama 
at Mysore, though a small institution, is 
run very eiriciently. 

(4a) Homes for School-hoys attach- 


Narayanganj has been making rapid progress 
in recent years, proving thereby that it 
serves a real need of the locality. The 
R. K. Mission Ashrama, Baranagorc (24- 
IVrgs.), the R. K. Mission Sevasadann, 
Sidkia (Howrah), and the R. K. Mission 
Ashrama, Taki (24Pergs.), accommodate 
many jax)!- students, supplying them 
with all educational necessities. The R. K. 
Mission Home for students at Batlicaloii 
(Ceylon) can justly be proud of its exccllcnl 
work. There are also many other Math ami 


Mission centres which according to means 
accommodate a number of stiidcnts. The 
following list will give the figures for the 
main institutions mentioned above: 

Group (l) 

R. K. M. Students’ Home, Calcutta ... 

R. K. M. A.shrama, Bombay ... 31 

R. K. M. Institute of Culture, 

('a^Mittu ... ... ... i;t 

R. K. Missij)n, Bari.sal ... ... 


ed to our Schools are either attached 
to (i) Day-Schools or (t’O Residential 
High Schools. The Homes attached 
to the R. K. Mission High School at 
Cherrapunji (Khassia Hills) and the 
Ramakrishna Gurukula at the Villan- 
gans (Triehur) deserve special men- 
tion as these institutions are devoted 
to the service of the backward cla.sses 
and thus have to work under a great 
financial strain. There arc also 
Homes attached to the R. K. Missirm 
High School at Thyagarayjinagar 
(Madras), the R. K. Mission Indus- 
trial School, Relur (Hov/rah), the 
R. K. Mission High School, Chingle- 
put (Madras), the R. K. Mission 



High School, Mansadwip (Midnapore), 


students’ HOME, VIZAUAPATAM 
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HOSTEL, VIDYAMANDIRA, BELITR 


R. K. M. Home, Vizagapatam ... 14 

Group (2) • 

R. K. M. Vidyamandira, Belli r ... 2*2 

R. K. M. Vedanta College, Bangalore 39 

Group (3) 

R. K. M. Students’ Home, Madras 198 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore ... 20 

Group (^a) 

Ramakrishna Gurukula, Trichur ... 40 

R. K. M. High School, Madras ... 57 

R. K. M. Industrial School, Belur ... 28 

R. K. M. High School, Mansadwip ... 21 

U. K. M. High School, Chinglepiil ... 20 


R. K. M. High School, Cherrapunji ... 32 

Ramakrishna Gurukula, Rajkot ... 25 

The Gadadhar Ashrama, Calcutta ... S 
R. K. M. Vidyapith, Dcoghar ... 147 

R. K. M. Vidyalaya, Coimbatore ... 100 

Group (^b) 

R. K. M. Vidyarthi Bhavan, 

Narayanganj ... ... 35 

R. K. M. Ashrama, Baranagore ... 3i) 

R. K. M. Seva-Sadana, Salkia ... 16 

R. K. M. Sevashrama, Silchar ... 16 

R. K. M. Seva-Samiti, Karimganj ... s 

R. K. M. Ashrama, Taki ... 12 


R. K. M. Students’ Home, Batticaloa I2S 
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SISTER NIVEDITA CJIRI^S* SCHOOL ANO S\RAm MANOIR 


(5) Homes for Girls ; Due to the paucity 
of competent women workers, the Math ami 
Mission have not been able, so far, to make 
much headway in this direction. But the 
work already done is not inconsiderable. 
The Sarada Mandira attached to the li. K. 
M. Sister Nivedita Girls’ School which has 
been alludtHl to in our Notes, the B. K. M. 
Siirada Vidyalaya of Madras, and the U. K. 
M. Ashrama of Sarisha (*21«-Pcrgs.) deserve 
all possible encouragement for the success 
atlaiiKMl so far. The Matri-Maiidira of 
Trichur and the Home of Batticaloa also 
accommodate some girls, specially of the 
poorer classes. The Hgurcs for these insti- 
tutions arc: 


R. K. M. Sister Nivedita Girls’ 


School, Calcutta ... ... 45 

R. K. M. Sarada Vidyalaya, Madras 78 

R. K. M. Home, Batticaloa* ... 10 

Malri-Mandira, Trichur ... ... 28 

H. K. M. Ashrama, Sarisha ... 15 

These Homes have much to give to the 


nation. The students live there in an envi- 
ronment of discipline, co-operation, service, 
self-sacrifice, purity, and practical idealism 
that help an all-round development. Manual 
work is taken up spontaneously, and the 
best possible arrangements are made for 
physical exercise. The students are en- 
couraged to manage their own affairs. 
And love for the country and devotion to 
God come naturally. 
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HER EXCELLENCY LADY LINLITIIGOW^S VISIT TO 
SHISHUMANGAL PRATISHTHAN 


Her Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow paid a visit to the Shishumangal 
Pratishthan, run by the Uamakrishna 
Mission, on the morning of the 19th 
Dec-ember, 1941. 

An address of welcome was presented to 
Her Excellency on behalf of the institution 
by its President Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mookherjee. . . . 

In course of her speech, Her Excellency 
said : *^This is not my first visit to Kama- 
krishna Mission centres. When 1 visited the 
Kamakrishna Mission centre in Benares, the 
work of the Mission there made a great im- 
pression on my mind. It is obvious that 
the work had been undertaken for the love 
of the work itself. Next time my visit was 
to the Ramakrishna Sevashram centre in 
Rangoon, and it was run by the authorities 
there to the best of the standards. In the 
Delhi T. B. Clinic centre which also I 
visited, they were carrying on the work of 
the clinic magnificently. It is proposed to 
build new premises for the clinic, there, 
which I hope to visit very soon. It is work 
of this kind, — humanitarian work — that I 


think we all of us should patronise, ail of 
us should encourage. ...” 

Referring to her visit to the Ramakrishna 
Mission Shi.shumangal Pratishthan, Calcutta, 
Her Excellency said : “It is the first time 
that I have seen the work of the Mission 
f(jr women’s cause and it is this work which 
particularly interests me and on which I 
think the future welfare of the people as a 
whole depends a great deal. People, I think 
are gradually coming to realize the imjan- 
tance of this kind of humanitarian work. I 
feel sure they will eventually realize Ihi.s 
at heart and it will get the support of tin- 
public of Calcutta as also of Ciovernmenl.” 

Concluding, Her Excellency said, “Some 
people may have the impression that I have 
only to say the word and lakhs will he 
rolling in. ] very much wish it were so. 1 
think I can assure you of my permanent 
support and interi^t in this institution and 
whatever influence I may have I will In- 
only too happy to use it for the bencHl of 
such an institution.” 

— Uhl du s than St a ml a rd . 


SWAMI VIVEK ANANDA^S HlRTHnAY 

The Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda falls on the 9lh January, 19W. 


FRONT!. SPIE(’E 

This illustration, drawn by the celebrated artist Sjt. Abanindranath Tagore, depicts 
Uma in nunlitation. Giving up her royal style and not minding her tc-nder Jige, slu- 
leads an ascetic life, desiring to attain her lord through Tapasya. Uma’s persevernnc c 
and sincere devotion please Shiva who fulfils her desire. 

As .*1 result of her intense love for Shiva, and her deep meditation on His diviri*- 
form, she has become so completely merged in the thought of Shiva that her own 
persf)n bears a close resemblance to that of her lord. 

(Adapted from Kalidasa’s Kumdrnsambhavam) 
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“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M, 


Different moods of aspirants— Seeing God everywhere— Worship of Divine Mother- 
Master's attitude towards women— His love for Narendra (Swami Vivekananda)— God 
with form and without form. 


Thursday, Aug. 24, 1882. (continued) 

Man ter: ‘But in order to realize 
God, one must assume one of these 
moods : Shanta, Dasya, Sakhya, 

Vatsalya, or Madhura. 

‘Shanta, the serene attitude. The 
Rishis of olden times had this attitude 
towards God. They wished for no 
other enjoyment. It is like the single- 
minded devotion of a wife to her 
husband. She knows that her husband 

the embodiment of beauty and love, 
a veritable Madana^ 

‘Dasya, the attitude of a servant 
towards his master. Hanum&n had 
this attitude towards Rama. He felt 
the strength of a lion when he did 
something for Rama. A wife feels this 

"Die god of love in Hindu mythology. 


mood also. She serves her husband 
with all her heart and soul. A mother 
also has a little of this* attitude, as 
Yashoda had towards Krishna. 

^Sakhya, the attitude of friendship. 
Friends say to one another, “Come 
here and sit near mc.’^ Shridama and 
other friends sometimes fed Krishna 
with fruits, part of which they had 
already eaten, and sometimes climbed 
on his shoulders. 

‘Vatsalya, the attitude of a mother 
towards her child. This was Yasho- 
da’s attitude towards Krishna. The 
wife also has a little of this. She feeds 
her husband with her life-blood, as it 
were. The mother feels happy only 
when the child has eaten to his heart’s 
content. Yashodha would roam about 
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with butter in her hand, in order to 
feed Krishna. 

‘Madhura, the attitude of a sweet- 
heart towards her beloved. Radha had 
this attitude towards Krishna. The 
wife also feels it for her husband. This 
attitude includes all the other four.* 

M. : ‘Does one see God with these 
eyes, when one sees Him?’ 

Master : ‘God cannot be seen with 
these physical eyes. In the course of 
spiritual disciplines, one gets a “love 
body” with “love eyes”, “love ears”, 
and so on. One sees God with those 
eyes. One hears the voice of God with 
those ears. 

‘But this is not possible without 
intense love for God. One sees 
nothing but God everywhere, when 
one love^ Him with great intensity. 
It is like a person with jaundice, who 
sees everything yellow. 

‘Then one feels, “I am verily He.” 
A drunkard, deeply intoxicated, says, 
“Verily I am Kali.” ‘The Gopis, in- 
toxicated with love, exclaimed, 
“Verily I am Krishna.” 

‘One who thinks of God, day and 
night, beholds Him everywhere. It is 
like a man’s seeing dame on all sides 
after he has gazed fixedly at one flame 
for some time.’ 

‘But that isn’t the real flame’, 
flashed through M’s mind. 

Sri Ramakrishna, who could read a 
man’s inmost thought said, ‘One docs 
not lose consciousness by thinking of 
Him who is all Spirit, all Conscious- 
ness. Shivanath once remarked that 
too much thinking about God con- 
founds the brain. Thereupon I said to 
him, “How can one become unconscious 
by thinking of Consciousness ?” ’ 

M. ‘Yes, sir, I realize that. It 
isn’t like thinking of an unreal object. 
How can a man lose his intelligence if 
he always fixes his mind on Him whose 
very nature is eternal Intelligence?’ 


Master (with pleasure) : ‘It is through 
God’s grace that you understand this. 
The doubts of the mind will not dis- 
appear without His grace. Doubts do 
not disappear without Self-realization. 

‘But one needn’t fear anything if 
one has received the grace of God. It 
is rather easy for a child to stumble if 
he holds his father’s hand; but there 
can be no such fear if the father holds 
the child’s hand. A man doesn’t have 
to suffer any more if God, in His 
grace, removes his doubts and revea's 
Himself to him. But this grace des- 
cends upon him only after ho h.is 
prayed to God with intense yearning 
of heart and practised spiritual disci- 
pline. The mother feels com})assion 
for the child when she sees him 
running breathlessly after her. The 
mother, who first hid herself, lunv 
appears before the child.’ 

‘But why should God make us run 
about?’ thought M. 

Immediately Sri Ramakrishna said, 
‘It is His’ will that one should nin 
about a little. Then it is great fun. 
God has created the world in play, as 
it were. He is called Mahamaya, the 
Great Illusionist. Therefore one must 
take refuge in the Divine Mother, the 
Cosmic Power Itself. She has bound 
us with the shackles of illusions. The 
realization of God is possible only 
when these shackles are severed.’ 

The Master continued, ‘One must 
propitiate the Divine Mother, the 
Primal Energy, in order to obtain 
God’s grace. She is Mahamaya Her- 
self. She deludes the world with Her 
illusion and conjures up the magic of 
creation, preservation, and destruction. 
She has spread this veil bf ignorance 
before our eyes. We can go into the 
inner chamber when She lets us pass 
through the door. Living outside we 
see only outer objects, but not th3.< 

Eternal Being, Existence-Knowledge- 
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Bliss Absolute. Therefore it is stated in 
the Purina that deities like Brahma 
praised Mahamaya for the destruction 
of the demon Madhukaitava. 

‘Shakti alone is the substratum of 
the universe. That Primal Energy has 
a twofold aspect, Vidya and Avidya. 
Avidya, ignorance, deludes. ' Avidya 
conjures up ‘‘lust-and-gold”, which 
casts the spell. Vidya, knowledge, 
begets devotion, kindness, wisdom, and 
love, which lead one to God. That 
Vidya must be propitiated and thus is 
initialed the worship of Shakti. 

‘The devotee assumes various atti- 
tudes towards Shakti in order to pro- 
pitiate Her: the attitude of a maid- 
stTvant, a hero, or a child. The Hero’s 
attitude is to please Her in every pos- 
sible way. This worship of Shakti is 
exlremely difficult, and is not a joke. 
I passed two years as the maidservant 
and companion of the Divine Mother. 
But my natural attitude has always 
been that of a child towards its 
Mother. I look upon the breasts of 
any woman as those of my own mother. 

‘Women arc, all of them, the verit- 
able images of Shakti. In the northwest 
of India the bride holds a knife in her 
hand at the time of marriage; in 
Bengal, a nut-cutter. The meaning is 
that the bridegroom, with the help of 
the bride, who is the embodiment of 
the Diviiie Power, will sever the bond- 
of illusion. This is the “heroic” 
attitude. I never worshipped the Divine 
Mother in that way. My attitude to 
Her is that of a child to its mother. 

‘The bride is the very embodiment 
ol Shakti. Haven’t you noticed at the 
time of marriage how the groom sits 
ttliind like an idiot? But the bride — 
is so bold ! 

‘After the attainment of God, one 

^rgets His external splendour and the 
Series of His creation. One doesnH 
of His glories' after the vision of 


God. The devotee, once immersed in 
God’s Bliss, doesn’t calculate any more 
about external things. When I see 
Narendra, I don’t need to ask him, 
“What’s your name? Where do you 
live?” Where is the time for such 
questions ? Once a man asked 
Hanuman which day of the fortnight 
it was. “Brother,” said Hanuman, 
“I don’t know anything of the day of 
the week, or the fortnight, or the posi- 
tion of the stars. I think of Rama 
alone.” ’ 

Sunday, October 22, 1882. It was 
the day of Vijaya, the last day of the 
celebration of the worship of Durga, 
the Divine Mother, when the clay 
image is immersed in water. 

Master : ‘How arc you getting 
along with your meditation nowadays? 
What aspect of God appeals to your 
mind- -with form or without form?’ 

.1/.; ‘Sir, I can’t fix my mind on 
God wdth form now. On the other 
hand, I can’t concentrate steadily on 
God without form.’ 

Master: ‘Now do you see that the 
mind cannot be fixed, all of a sudden, 
on the formless aspect of God? It is 
wise to think of God with form during 
the primary stages.’ 

M,: ‘Do you mean to suggest that 
one should meditate on these clay 
images ?’ 

Master: ‘Why clay? Those images 
are filled with Consciousness.’ 

M. : ‘Even then, one must think of 
hands, feet, and the other parts of the 
body. But again, I realize that the 
Mind can’t be concentrated unless one 
meditates, in the beginning, on God 
with form. You have told me so. 
Well, God can easily assume different 
forms. May one meditate on the form 
of one’s own mother?’ 

Master : ‘Yes, the mother should be 
adored. She is indeed an embodiment 
of Brahman.’ 
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M. sat in silence. After a few 
minutes he asked the Master, ‘What 
does one feel while thinking of God 
without form ? Isn’t it possible to des- 
cribe it?’ After some reflection, the 
Master said, ‘Do you know what it is* 
like ?’ He remained silent for a 
moment, and then said a few words 
to M. about one’s feelings at the time 
of the vision of God, with and with- 
out form. 

Master: ‘You see, one must practise 
spiritual disciplines to understand this 
correctly. If you want to see the 
treasure inside the room and acquire 
it, you must take the trouble to pro- 
cure the key and unlock the door. 
Then alone can you take the treasure 
out. The room is locked; you won’t 
achieve anything by simply standing 
outside and saying to yourself, “Here, 
I have opened the door. Now I have 
broken the lock of the chest. Here, 
I have taken out the treasure.” Such 
thoughts are futile. One must prac- 
tise spiritual discipline. 

‘The Jnanis think of God without 
form. They don’t admit the Divine 


Incarnation. Praising Sri Krishna, 
Arjuna said, “Thou art Brahman, 
Absolute.” Sri Krishna replied, “Fol- 
low me, and you will know whether or 
not I am Brahman Absolute.” So 
saying, Sri Krishna led Arjuna to a 
certain place and asked him what he 
saw there. “I see a huge tree,” said 
Arjuna, “and on it I notice fruits 
hanging like clusters of blackberries.” 
Then Krishna said to Arjuna, “Come 
nearer and you will find that these are 
not clusters of blackberries, but clusters 
of innumerable Krishnas like me, 
hanging from the tree.” In other 
words. Divine Incarnations without 
number appear and disappear in the 
tree of the Absolute Brahman. 

‘Kabirdas was strongly inclined, to 
the formless God. At the mention of 
Krishna’s name he would say, “Why 
should I worship him ? The gopis 
would clap their hands while He per- 
formed a monkey dance.” (With a 
smile) But I accept God with form 
when I am in the company of people 
who accept that ideal, and I also agree 
with those who sec God devoid of 
form.’ 


TO SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

Fill us with holiness and that great love for Life 
That tenderly protects all life from harm 
In men and beasts and plants. 

Granting Thy vision of equality 

To our eyes bedimmed by strife and hate 

And rigid self-assertion in its endless forms; 

Cleanse our hearts of all their wayward clinging to the lifeless dolls 
And puppets of this ceaseless round of days and nights. 

And make us come to touch the fringe of Life at least 
In those we see and meet, — and not the veil that hides 
Their truth and ours from our sight and theirs ; 

Thou who didst travel through the realms of Ttuth 

In all the many-coloured shades they take 

When rays of different saintly minds and different climes 
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Enfold them in their light, 

Give us the strength and the great tenderness of Thine unfaltering love, 

And all the clarity of Thine illumined ways, 

So we may gather ourselves and keep ourselves together and quite whole, 
Humble and yet unwavering instruments in Thy pure hands, 

Filled by Thy Presence and Thy holy Will; 

Let us not go astray lured by some flash of dead ambiguous light 
And tangled up in other presences, transient and changing, carrying 

death and gloom, 

That make but slaves of us instead of free-born souls; 

Grant us to live in that great freedom that is God’s and Thine 
And thus fulfil our destiny as men I 

— Wolfram H. Koch. 


IT NEVER RAINS BUT POURS 

The parched earth longs for the rains. 

The dying trees droop and the harvest wails. 

Prayers rend the air and shake the heavens. 

But the gods above seem to be hard, 

And men below pine and thirst ! 

Lo! the clouds gather and the \\dnds blow. 

Men look up and rejoice and showers follow and deluge the earth. 
They fall and fall. 

So arc God’s gifts sent down in never-ending streams, 

And man’s ingratitude is shamed into remorse ! 


— S. C. Sen Gupta, M.A. 


2 



COMMUNAL AMITY 

By the Editor 


Be united, speak in unison, and let your minds apprehend alike, — even as the gods 
of yore accepted the oblations in a spirit of harmony. Common be your prayer, common 
be the end of your assembly, common be your resolution, and common be your delibera- 
tions. I too utter for you a prayer of harmony and propitiate you through a common 
oblation. Alike be your feelings, united be your hearts, common be your intentions, 
and perfect be your unity . — Rigveda X.191, 2-4. 


I 

It is not our custom to dabble in 
politics. But when issues that would 
better remain distinct, get inextricably 
mixed up, and when designing people 
make confusion worse confounded with 
a view to gaining their own objective, 
it becomts imperative on everyone to 
do some hard thinking to keep his 
proper bearings. The communal prob- 
lem has entered such a phase. And 
though we would feign steer clear of 
all political intricacies, the foaming 
currents and undercurrents threaten to 
lead astray everything that wc hold, 
sacred. If, however, for a moment we 
go out of our 'vvay, we shall never for- 
get that a communal! st euters the fray 
in order to gain his selfish end, whereas 
the truly religious man does so in order 
to save all that is treasured by 
humanity. Wc shall start with a proper 
analysis of the situation, because this 
will help us in our constructive sugges- 
tions. 

A riot, which is the worst manifesta- 
tion of communal tension, cannot be said 
to be difficult to deal with by any Gov- 
ernment. It is a mob frenzy and as such 
is wholly a police job. No extraneous 
consideration should be allowed to befog 
this simple fact. It is extremely easy 
to bring under control or disperse an 
unarmed mob. If, therefore, a riot 
assumes uncontrollable proportion and 
^rags on for months one may reason- 


ably say that the situation has not been 
properly handled. 

This brings us to more abiding causes 
of communal tension. But we shall 
have to deal with its outer manifesta- 
tions a little more in detail before com- 
ing to the consideration of deeper prob- 
lems. Let us start with the question 
of Pakistan, which is one of the ^vorst 
symptoms of the communal cancer tjjat 
is eating into the vitals of the nation. 
The Pakistan movement is not simply a 
political stunt, as some people would 
like to believe; for Mr. M. A. Jinn ah 
declares, ‘Pakistan is not a mere slogan 
or counter for bargain.’ The Muslim 
League, if wc arc to believe Mr. Jintiali, 
is in dead earnest for the vivisection of 
India on communal lines. They will 
not, however, rest with a mere j'.oliti- 
cal division. For according to Lengue 
politics the division is necessary for the 
preservation of Islamic religion and 
culture. But wc shall be fools to think 
that Pakistan will stop with this [)re- 
servation only. The League seems to 
be out for asserting its domination in 
all spheres of life over the portion of 
country that it hopes to wrest from the 
hands of the British polfticians. 
Pakistan movement, writes Mr. K« 
Munshi, ‘is not merely political.... 
has sinister cultural aspects with which 
we are too familiar.’ Addressing a pub- 
lic meeting at Lahore he referred to 
the remark by Mr. H. Suhrawardy, Min- 
ister of Bengal, ‘that the world will be 
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fashioned according to the tenets of 
Islam !’ and Mr. Munshi asserted that 
it would certainly not be fashioned by 
the joint efforts of Hindus, Sikhs, and 
Muslims, nor would each community be 
permitted to fashion its own world ac- 
cording to the tenets of its religion. The 
State under the Pakistan scheme, it 
seems, will not have a civil Government 
responsible to a composite legislature 
consisting of all communities, but it 
vail be a religious State pledged to rule 
according to the Islamic beliefs. In 
short Pakistan stands not only for break- 
ing the solidarity of the Indian nation, 
but also for cultural domination. If 
most of our countrymen do not take it 
as a live question, it is not because they 
arc unaware of its implications but be- 
cause of a fatalism, born of long foreign 
domination, that has implanted in them 
the belief that things will somehow come 
out all right. 

This silence, which amounts to a cri- 
minal acquiescence, has infected not 
only the Hindus but the Muhammadans 
as well. There are sporadic protests, but 
no systematic effort for counteracting 
this movement, which, to quote Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyer, ‘is a dangerous piece 
of lunacy fraught with disaster to the 
whole country.’ But lunacy or not, it 
is gaining ground in intensity at least, 
if not in volume. It has already out- 
stepped the limits of politics and en- 
croached on the sacred precincts of edu- 
cation, culture, and religion. The cry 
of ‘Islam in danger’, which is only a 
child of this movement, is raised in 
season and out of season. In Bengal 
particularly, this cry is not limited to 
Ihc masses alone, but is issuing from 
the lips of those who hold responsible 
positions and ought, therefore, to know 
better. The primary schools are run 
communal lines, and ordinary pri- 
schools are giving place to Mak- 
^ s. Text-books are being re-written 


with a view to the introduction of more 
Persian and Arabic words and Islamic 
ideas in general. ‘A urinal is being con- 
structed in a civil court compound ; the 
Muhammadan in Bengal faces west at 
the time of his prayers; hence Islam 
is in danger, and the urinal must not 
be constructed facing west. A Hindu 
is worshipping the Goddess Kali facing 
north; the foot of Shiva is towards the 
west, which it must not do.’ (Modern 
Review^ November, 1941). The legis- 
lature has got a statutory Muhammadan 
majority, and laws are enacted even in 
the teeth of the greatest opposition from 
the Hindus. And then look at the in- 
creasing number of riots : 

Number of 
communal 

disturbances 


1935 


... 5 

1930 


... 2 

1937 


... 8 

1938 


... 24 

1939 


... 16 

1940 

... 

... 21 


If figures for other provinces are com- 
piled, we think, there will be the same 
awful tale. 

II 

What is the attitude of the two major 
communities towards this fissiparous 
tendency? Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
the Chief Minister of Punjab, has dis- 
sociated himself from the Pakistan 
movement. But he still continues to 
be a stalwart of the Muslim League of 
which Pakistan is one of the main 
planks. We are not aware of any effec- 
tive step he has taken for promoting 
communal harmony or for counteracting 
the evil effects of Pakistan. Comment- 
ing on Sir Sikandar’s view that India’s 
freedom would come through mutual 
confidence and communal harmony, 
Khan Bahadur Allah Bux said, ‘If these 
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words of Sir Sikandar correctly expressed 
his convictions^ then his duty is to 
bend all his energies to the establish- 
ment of mutual confidence and commu- 
nal harmony, even now, without wait- 
ing for any declaration from the British 
Government.’ The attitude of most of 
the Muslim leaders of Bengal and 
Assam who till recently governed these 
provinces, is not clear; but many of 
them are avowed advocates of the 
League doctrines. The Congress has 
not officially repudiated Pakistan, 
although Mahatma Gandhi has said: 
‘Vivisect me before vivisecting the coiui- 
try .... If the division of the country 
is enforced, I will resist with all the non- 
violent means at my disposal.’ llajendra 
Babu has also stated : ‘India was one, 
is one, and will remain one.’ But in all 
these remarks one misses an outspoken 
and direct condemnation of Pakistan 
wdth all that it implies. The only Con- 
gress stalwart who speaks on this topic 
unequivocally is Mr. Satyamurthi and 
the only Muslim Premier who condemns 
communalism outright is Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux of Sind. With him is also 
associated his colleague Pir Illalii Baksh, 
who says, ‘We Muslims are Indians, live 
as Indians and die as Indians.’ IIow wc 
wish that this sentiment could find ex- 
pression in other quarters as well. The 
League is out for protecting and promot- 
ing the interests of the Muhammadan 
community only, and does not think in 
terms of India as a whole. At the end 
of last year, when the League Council 
met, big communal riots had taken 
place in Dacca and Ahmedabad, the 
sufferers being predominantly Hindus. 
There were other riots in progress at 
Bombay, Nellore, Amraoti, and Dacca. 
But the Muslim League ‘deeply deplored 
the serious riots at Amraoti and Nellore’, 
which, according to the League, ‘clearly 
indicated that they were not merely the 
outcome of sudden communal outbreaks 


but were the result of calculated design 
to undermine the morale of the Muslims 
in areas where they are in microscopic i 
minority.’ Puja processions were held 
up in Bengal in order to stop music be- i 
fore mosques. And yet in a riot area like I 
Dacca, an Id procession (a most un- 
usual thing, as pointed out by Mr. 
Nauser Ali) was allowed to puss with dis- 
astrous results to both communities. To 
counteract such one-sided judgemenU 
and actions the Hindu Mahasabha has 
come into existence and it is a signiii- 
eant phenomenon that the popularity I 
of the Mahasabha is growing exactly in I 
proportion to the communal bias of tiie 
League. The attitude of the Britisli 
Government on this problem is far froM 
clear, and we shall sluw presently that 
Indians are becoming suspicious about 
their real intention. The position is 
very intriguing indeed. 

Ill 

The move for a better understanding 
must come from the British Government 
and the Muhammadans. The British 
Government have the power to do and 
undo things. The Muhammadan com- 
munity happens to hold a key position 
in Indian politics and in many provinces 
has a ^deciding voice. Besides, it is the 
Muslim League that has taken a mili- 
tant attitude for the vivisection of India. 

It is not reasonable to say that it i^i 
only a fad of the Leaguers and the Mus- 
lim community as a whole has nothing 
to do with it. We cannot forget that 
the most vocal and influential section 
of the Muhammadan community owe 
direct or indirect allegiance to the 
I^rcaguc. And though the saner and 
nobler souls utter their disgust at the 
extreme communalism that is running 
rampant, most people keep .silent na 
many vital questions. Moreover, 
those provinces where the Muham- 
madans are in majority, there seems to j 
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l)e a clear bias towards the establish- 
ment of a Muslim hegemony. We shun ^ 
politics; but we would repudiate any 
symptom of a religious imperialism that 
would desire to impose beliefs and prac- 
tices on others in order to manage their 
souls in their supposed interest. If the 
Muhammadans disbelieve the sincerity 
of the Hindus and are eager for a 
separate existence, the Hindus also can- 
not be blamed if they are scared by this 
move and imitate other communities in 
all their fanaticism. In all this con- 
troversy spirituality, culture, and poli- 
tics have been hopelessly mixed up 
and small details have been made more 
essential than the essentials themselves. 

On the whole this movement seems 
to be nothing but a wanton display of 
militant communalism aimed at black- 
mailing rival communities. There is no 
substance behind all the claims made 
by the League and the charges levelled 
against the sister community. They say 
that the Hindus will encroach on the 
Shariat or the Muslim Personal Law. 
But are they themselves always loyal to 
it? ‘Apostasy from Islam,’ said Sir 
Dinshaw Mulla, ‘of cither party to a 
marriage operates as a complete and 
immediate dissohition of the marriage.’ 
But in 1939 the Muslim leaders in the 
Central Assembly got it enacted that 
‘the renunciation of Islam by a married 
Muslim woman, or her conversion to a 
faith other than Islam, shall not by 
itself operate to dissolve her marriage.’ 
We only wish that this tendency to 
throw overboard all orthodoxy with a 
view to meeting exigencies was more in 
evidence in the League in all practical 
inatters. 

But were the Hindus so unreliable in 
their dealings with sister communities 
efore things deteriorated to such an 
extent ? History speaks otherwise. Look 
the charitable societies and philan- 
t Topic and educational institutions 
8 


built by the Hindus. Only a very small 
number of these eater exclusively to the 
Hindus, while most of them are open 
to all communities. Is Muslim charity 
equally above communal discrimination ? 
If exasperated Hindu charity now res- 
tricts itself into communal channels, 
recent history alone is to blame. What 
have the Hindus gained by their broad- 
mindedness ? Instances are not rare 
when through pressure of communalism 
Hindu boys have to leave an educa- 
tional institution built through the 
munificence of Hindu zemindars. That 
communal misunderstanding has a com- 
paratively recent growth and that it is 
in its present form a political problem 
will be apparent from the following sen- 
tences of Srimati Rameswari Nehru, 
President of the All India Wqpaen’s Con- 
ference, Srinagar : ‘During the last two 
decades the Hindus and Muslims have 
considerably fallen apart .... That spon- 
taneous co-operation which was given 
by each community to the other on the 
occasion of festivals, the appreciation of 
their respective cultures, which was the 
natural result of familiarity with each 
other’s religion, literature, traditions, 
habits, and practices, is on the wane 
particularly amongst the higher classes. 
Misunderstandings started on the poli- 
tical field have found their way into 
other fields of life and have resulted in 
the virtual estrangement of the two 
communities !’ 

The part played by British diplomacy 
in these inter-communal quarrels is not 
above suspicion. We shall quote from 
some accredited leaders noted for their 
loyalty to the British Government. ‘I 
can only say,’ asserts Sir P. S. Siva- 
swamy Aiyer, ‘that the belief is widely 
prevalent that the Government are not 
interested in promoting reconciliation 
between the major communities for the 
simple reason that communal misunder- 
ftandings and quarrels ensure their posi- 
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tions as arbitrators. ... In creating a 
system of separate electorate the Gov- 
ernment have sown Dragon’s teeth and 
cannot escape their share of responsi- 
bility for the tension between two major 
communities.’ ‘Is it sense,’ asks Dr. 
M. 'R. Jayakar, ‘to expect unanimity in 
a country where the seeds of disunion 
were planted deliberately ?’ And he 
adds, ‘The seed of prolific discord and 
distrust was sown in 1892. Lord Morlcy, 
while yielding to Lord Minto, it 
should be remembered, said that it was 
destruction of democracy, that it would 
sow the seed of disunion, that they 
were sowing the Dragon’s teeth and the 
harvest would be very bitter, and that 
England would some day have to make 
amends for the mischievous wrong by 
undoing tfic whole arrangement of reli- 
gious minorities voting separately.’ ‘Any 
surrender (on the communal question) 
on the part of the Government,’ says 
the Sind Premier, ‘vould confirm the 
charge that the British Government is 
interested in keeping the Indian com- 
munities divided, and that, in order to 
keep them divided, it must at some time 
or other help one section of the body- 
politic at the expense of all the others.’ 

Compare this state of affairs with 
what Abdul Razak, ambassador from 
the court of Persia, wrote about the 
middle of the fifteenth century : ‘The 
people (of Calicut) are infidels; conse- 
quently I consider myself in an enemy’s 
country, as the Muhammadans consider 
everyone who has not received the 
Qur’an. Yet I admit that I meet with 
perfect toleration, and even favour ; 
we have two mosques and are allowed 
to pray in public.’ 

IV 

Enough has been written to show that 
the man of religion has little to do with 
these phases' of the communal tension. 


To lay the blame on him is to avoid the 
clear issue of effective political and ad- 
ministrative control. With these re- 
marks we shall now leave politics and 
deal with the cultural side of tlie 
problem. 

A belief has grown in India that the 
Indian Muslims arc more interested in 
foreign culture than in that of their 
own country. Christians in modern 
Euroy)e find no difficulty in studying, 
appreciating, and eulogizing the ancien} 
civilizations of Greece and Rome; and 
Christian historians are not ashamed of 
acknowledging Europe’s indebtedness to 
Greek and Roman thought. But it is 
doubtful if the Indian Muslim cnimnu 
nity as a whole is etpially appreciative 
of the value of and its indebted- 
ness to Vcdic and Panranic ei\'ilizati<in^ 
of India, although Muslim scholars I'n* 
not rare who are more liberal in ti’' ir 
outlook. Says Dr. Syud Hossain ; ‘Ye 
the Mussalnia.ns, the religion you pr(»fes-: 
has emanated from the Arabs; and Hi* 
Arabs, the torch-hearers of Islam, .ire 
your spiritual ancestors. But gcogn- 
phically, racially, and by heritage you 
arc Indians and the great Aryans ;:re 
your real and physical ancestors. Lidia 
is your common motherland. Be you 
Hindus or Muhammadans, please try to 
feel within yourselves that you arc dis- 
possessed of any separate entity.’ Add 
to this what Sir Akbar Ilydari says : 
‘We have received from our past such 
a heritage of magnifieemec and splen- 
dour, and you have only to look at th( 
grandeur and refinement symbolized in 
the sculpture of Ellora the frescoes 
of Ajanta, in the beauty and grace 
enshrined in the Taj Mahal, to derive 
lasting inspiration from the very fact 
of their co-existence in one and the 
same country.’ It is doubtful if the 
Muslim masses will subscribe to these 
sentiments. In Bengal they are loth to 
study Hindu mythology in the schools, 
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though biblical texts are never objected 
to. 

We now turn to the other side of 
the question. Arc the Hindus apprecia- 
tive of the cultural contribution of the 
Muhammadans? For an answer look 
at the vast concourse of Hindus visit- 
ing Muslim mosques, mausoleums, and 
the old palaces and minars of the Pathan 
and Moghul emperors and divines. Only 
a few months ago the Hindus and Mus- 
lims, and the Hindus in greater number, 
eurnbined in their effort to remove the 
‘Black hole’ memorial from the heart 
of Calcutta. The deed was ascribed to 
Sirajouddoula’s administration; but the 
ITii;dns considered him their national 
king, and would not tolerate such a 
crluinny. On the whole we may not 
])(; wrong in our assertion that the 
Hindus have been more responsive to 
Ihe iniluenee of Tslamie culture than 
llu^ Ariihaminadans hav<^ been to that 
of ihc Hindus. 

V 

The fact is, India has evolved a com- 
mon cull lire which is neither purely 
Hindu nor purely Muhammadan, ‘This 
(oiinlry that has given us biith,’ to 
(juote Sir Akhar Hydari again, ‘has not 
sprung from any one race, creed, or eul- 
and Ihe pages of its history arc 
writ large with the contributions made 
no! by niiy one eoinmiinity but by the 
difrorent communities which it has 
nursed and wdio have given collectively 
of their host to make of it a beautiful 
land.’ The points of contact arc indeed 
too many to be enumerated here. Look 
llindusthani or Urdu which by its 
Very origin symbolizes the effort of 
Hindus and Muslims to understand each 
other through a common jargon. Take 
into consideration the huge num- 
ber of Arabic and Persian words absorbed 
by the provincial dialects. Such liberal 
filers as Pargal Khan and Hussain 


Shah of Bengal actively encouraged 
Bengali. And there were thousands of 
Muslim potentates and literary men 
who enriched Hindusthani, Gujrathi, 
Sindhi, Marathi, and the other dialects. 
India’s Vedic and classical literature 
percolated into Europe through the well- 
known efforts of Dara Shikoh. Indian 
fables migrated into the West through 
Persia and Arabia^ and Indian Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy also chose the 
same route. Akbar the Great actively 
promoted communal harmony. It was 
during his reign that Indian music 
reached its pinnacle. Many Indian 
‘Raginis’ still bear the Muslim impress. 
The ‘Ghazal’ and ‘Thumri’ arc symbols 
of Hindu-Muslim fusion, Amir Khusroo 
is credited with introducing ‘Khayal’ 
and ‘Tarana’ in Indian music, and 
‘Ivhayab was further developed by 
Sultan Hussain. The deep impress of 
Saracenic genius on the architecture of 
India is ap])arent to any one. Muslim 
infiuenee has entered our kitchen as 
will be evidenced by our ‘Polao,’ 
‘Kabab’, and other preparations. In 
manners, dress, ornaments, utensils, 
etc., telltale things look straight into 
our face at every turn. Religious 
thought and customs too have not 
totally esca'ped this fusion, and search- 
ing inquiry will reveal many things that 
will take away the breath of the ortho- 
dox people of both communities. Mus- 
lim and Hindu divines still command 
the love and respect of both the com- 
munities. It was not by accident that 
during the middle ages saints like Kabir, 
Dadu, (haitanya, Nanak, Nazimuddin 
Aulia, Pirana Saheb, and Namdev made 
their appearance and gave a new tone 
to Indian religious culture. Hindu con- 
tribution was very great in all fields 
of culture and the Muslim historical 
monuments, for instance, could not 
escape Hindu architectural influence. 

Tagore recognized the grand contri- 
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butions of the Muhammadans in very 
glowing words : ^The Muhammadan 

has come to India from outside laden 
with his own stores of knowledge and 
feeling and his wonderful religious 
democracy, bringing freshet after freshet 
to swell the current. In our music, our 
architecture, our picture art, our litera- 
ture, the Muhammadans have made 
their permanent and precious contribu- 
tions. Those who have studied the 
lives of our mediaeval saints and all 
the great religious movements that 
sprang in the time of the Muslim rule, 
know how deep is our debt to this 
foreign current that has so intimately 
mingled with our life.* We are told by 
Dr. Nandalal Chatter jee of the Lucknow 
University that many Mussalman poets 
wrote \%ishnava lyrics. ‘In the 
Manasa-Mangal there is a passage 
which indicates that a copy of the 
Qur*an was placed side by side with 
other sacred charms in the steel-cham- 
ber constructed for the protection of 
the hero.* ‘Satya-Pir* is verily an in- 
ter-communal god. ‘Muzaffarnama re- 
lates how in the time of Nawab Alivardi 
certain members of the ruling family 
enjoyed the “Holi** festival for several 
days at a stretch in the famous garden 
of Moti Jhil .... Nawabs Sirajouddhola 
and Mirzafar also took part in such fes- 
tivals.* 

In the face of historical and factual 
evidence it is the height of folly to argue 
at this late hour that the present-day 
Indian culture is purely a Hindu con- 
cern and the Muhammadans must be 
saved from it. The Hindus also can- 
not be supported in their claim of 
absolute purity. But this much must 
be said to the credit of the latter 
community that there is no mili- 
tant move among them for disclaiming 
this common heritage. 

We feel, we have convinced our 
readers that no commrinal understand- 


ing can be expected on the cultural 
plane, so long as either community tries 
to forge distinctions where no such thing 
exists or should exist. Without active 
co-operation, a feeling of pride in a 
common heritage, and a determination 
to overlook surface differences in a spirit 
of sportsmanship and camaraderie, all 
talk of communal harmony is mere 
moonshine. 

VI 

This very want of a common platform, 
however, should make the true lovers 
of India gird up their loins all the more, 
and all available avenues of possible 
understanding should be explored for 
the consummation of this noble aim. 
We do not believe that unco-ordinated 
effort in any single field will be effec- 
tive. It is when an atmosphere of good- 
will will be created and all efforts will be 
co-ordinated and brought simultaneously 
into play, that we may expect any per- 
manent result. Let us examine in brief 
the various methods advocated. Sir 
Sivaswami suggests the participation of 
either community in the festivals of the 
other. The present political atmosphere 
is far from helpful to such a move. In 
fact the little co-operation that we had 
is dwindling away. The abolition of 
separate electorate is a more cogent 
factor. But that has to be enforced by 
a powerful Government. Communilics 
must be forced to live together and not 
encouraged or allowed to drift away 
from each other. That is the sine qua 
non of any future understanding. This 
cannot, however, have any lasting re- 
sult unless there is a wider diffusion of 
literacy. A common script and a com- 
mon language are also advocated by Sir 
Sivaswami. But have the English-edu- 
cated Indians given up their commu- 
nalism ? Nay, they are often the worst 
offenders, as pointed out by Pir 
Baksh of Sind. Sir Sivaswami also sug- 
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gests that the communities should be 
encouraged to study each other’s clas- 
sical literature and scriptures. But all 
these palliatives will be useless in the 
absence of Governmental sanction and 
mutual goodwill and respect. 

Khan Bahadur Sayidur Rahman, Fin- 
ance Minister of Assam, said that har- 
mony can be achieved only by mutual 
contact, mutual understanding, and 
mutual appreciation, and that these 
must be based on human understand- 
ing and universal brotherhood. Noble 
sentiments, nobly expressed ! But how 
one wishes that politicians acted as 
much vigorously as they are apt to talk 
oratorically ! 

The Sind Education Minister is more 
practical. ‘Wc in Sind,’ said Pir Illahi 
Baksh, ‘are carrying a crusade against 
communalism .... In our country the 
factors which create Ilindu-Muslim 
trouble are the educated classes, who 
mislead the people, and the uncontroll- 
ed press, which creates a bad blood.’ 
He also added that he wanted to des- 
troy the present text-books as they 
preached communalism. One greatly 
appreciates such a firm stand. There 
is also no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of Ihc Education Minister. But in pro- 
vinces where the communal Dragon has 
already raised its head one naturally 
feels suspicious about the professions of 
politicians, who may use such a power- 
ful instrument for the suppression and 
uprooting of all rival ideas. 

All these ideas, we maintain, are in- 
adequate when taken by themselves. 
Hut when inspired by a higher point of 
View they are very serviceable indeed. 
For the treatment of the more acute 
symptoms it is quite natural that the 
services of the police and the politician 
should be requisitioned. But if lasting 
Results are to be expected these ideas 
should be backed up by a fresh spiri- 


tual outlook. The differences are to be 
composed not for the sake of political 
statecraft; but it is ‘for the sake of our 
humanity, for the full growth of 
our soul, that we must turn our 
mind towards the ideal of the 
spiritual unity of men’, as Tagore puts 
it. This unity need not, however, 
be equated with dead uniformity. ‘The 
true way to maintain harmonious unity 
is by according due respect to the true 
distinctions of the different parts. The 
artificial consolidation of the mangled in 
spirit, the crippled in life, the dependent, 
and the hard-pressed, can only remain a 
jumble of incongruous parts.’ This 
sentiment had the sublimest expres- 
sion on the spiritual plane in the words 
of Sri Ramakrishna : ‘As many faiths, 
so many paths.’ That is t^e last and 
the best message about spiritual har- 
mony that the world could expect. And 
with these words, uttered by the sin- 
ccrest and the most practical spiritual 
leader of the age and given shape to 
in various forms of undiseriminating 
philanthropy, the Hindu community 
extends its brotherly hand to all the 
other communities. Will it be taken 
up ? It is on a clear answer to this that 
the future of India lies. On this mes- 
sage ultimately depends the spiritual 
and social salvation of India. Every- 
thing else, though absolutely necessary 
on its own relative plane, must be based 
on this. And so long as all the com- 
munities do not accept it whole-hearted- 
ly, so long wnll Indian solidarity remain 
a fiction. A unity that clearly recog- 
nizes the importance of variety and 
steadfast adherence to one’s chosen ideal 
coupled wnth sympathy and respect for 
all other points of vie^v, can alone solve 
our problem. Indulgence in recrimina- 
tions or the proportioning of blame is 
not the sign of healthy growth, nor is 
a bid for spiritual domineering a prac- 
tical proposition. We are all Indians 
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and will have to live and die as such rid of our ideas about the Kafirs and the 
willynilly. The sooner, therefore, we get Yavanas, the better for all concerned. 


A SECTLESS SECT 


Calcutta, 

10 February, 1808. 

Dear Mrs. H., 

On Tuesday we piciiiced as Swami’s guests on a lovely bit of river bank 
that has been bought for him to build a monastery on. It was just like a bit 
of Wimbledon Common, until you looked at the plants in detail; -then you 
found yourself under not silver birches and nuts and oaks, but under acacias 
and mangoes in full blossom, with here and there a palm in front of you, and 
magnificent blossoming creepers and cablc-like stems, instead of bracken and 
bluebells underneath. 

To-day we have been out house-hunting, and for the first time, we have 
come to g clear consideration of plans and activities, outside the merely per- 
sonal range. I am anxious to write to you by this mail and tell you all 
I know, because to you I shall be absolutely frank. 

To begin with that bogey of ours, ‘sectarianism’. You have always said, 
‘Do let us avoid making a new sect’, and so 1 have felt. I hate being labelled 
or being labellable. But I have now had time to consider the case quietly and 
alone, and I have come to the conclusion that a sect is a group of people care- 
fully enclosed and guarded from contact with other equal groups. It is the 
antagonism to others that constitutes the sect, not union. Therefore, if 
members of various sects, without abandoning their own existing associa- 
tions, chose to form a group for the special study of a certain subject, or the 
special support of a given creed or movement, it is surely no more a new reli- 
gious sect than the Folk-Lore Society or the Society for the protection of 
Hospital Patients or the N.S.P.C.C. At the same time, the clear definition of 
such a group enables it to conserve the co-operative powers of the members 
instead of dissipating it — gives them area for appeal. Don’t you agree? 

Now that I have got the bearings of a thing like this, the word ‘sect’ seems 
to me a mere bogey, and our terror of a new one just as great a weakness as 
any other fear, say of scarlet fever. 

Now as to the w'ork here. The Swami’s great care now is the establish- 
ment of a monastic college for the training of young men for the work of edu- 
cation, not only in India but also in the West. This is the point that I think 
we have always missed. I am sure you agree with me as to the value of the 
light that Vedanta throws on all religious life; what one does not realize is that 
this light has been in the conscious possession of one caste here for at least 
three thousand years, and that, instead of giving and spreading it, they have 
jealously excluded not only the gentiles but even the low-castes of their own 
race. This is the reform the Swami is preaching, and this is why we in 
England must form a source of material supplies. 
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With the educational definition of the aim, you are sufficiently familiar. 
You also know, well enough, that the spread of the devotion of Sri Rama- 
krishna is another way of defining the object, which would better appeal to 
certain minds. . . . 

I think, don’t you, that Swami is broad enough to appeal to other sec- 
tions in England outside the missionary senders, and when we begin the women 
side, all women leaders ought to be in sympathy. The work promises infinite 
joy. 

Yours, 

— M. (Sister Nivedita.) 


THE WIDOW IN THE VEDIC RITUAL 

By Prof. Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, Pii.D. (London) 


As the Sahamarana rite is not at all 
Vodic, it cannot affect the position of 
the widow from the point of view of 
Vcdic ritual. But it is of interest to 
note that even in later times widow- 
burning is sanctioned as an alternative 
course to be followed by those who are 
iifraid of widowhood. Preference is 
always given to Brahmacharya.' Mami 
is absolutely silent about widow-burn- 
ing and recommends Brahmacharya -as 
the highest duty of widows.* Vishnu, 
mentioning the Brahmacharya before 
Anvarohann, shows that he prefers the 
former to the latter.* The A ^ni-purmia 
also upholds the same view.^ Devanna- 
bbalta in the Vyavahara-kanda of his 
^writi-chandrilm specifically points out 
that a life of celibacy is certainly pre- 
ferable.'^ The religious injunction that 
Brahmin widows should not immolate 

‘ Cf. the Mantras she utters : 
etc. 

" V. 157 H. 

g g!Wi!5i»ia5T: i 

^ snmsfq ^ qfCT g n v. m. 

^ waft nnqiBf i 

mn if n v. leo. 

*XXV. 14. 

‘821. 28. 

‘ ftfiCTreiwig.1 


themselves shows that widow-burning is 
not commendable except under special 
circumstances.® Leading a celibate life 
is thus the highest Dharma for the 
widower as well as the widow\ Just as 
the widow is considered VidhUva 
after her husband’s death, the 
widower is also considered Vidhava^ 
(really, without a wife) after the 
death of his wife if he has no sons 

• The B-recension of the Brihad-devatA, 
ed. by Macdonell, VII. 15 ; ^ 

«|T I Padma-purrina, Srishti- 
khanda, XI-IX. 72-78—!! WW 

tHw nw!iTg. | wip- 

![T?wenffi!ft 11 siiHn 3^ — sinftirf 
imtiii: fr?«i I ^ 

3m ^ II i! 

!plT 33 ^13 ^133 1 

ff3T « 3if BIWT nsrita. 

Gautama, AuRivas, ami Vyasa recommend 
Sahamarana for all widows except Brahmanis. 
In much later times, however, the rule 
became somewhat relaxed; see .\pararka on 
Yajnavalkya, 1.87; Madhava on Parashara, 
IV. PI; etc. 

' For the etymological interpretation of 
213, see YAskn. III. 15-f3333TgT I ft333ltfi» 
^m^i: I 3rf3 31 33 ffil *ig«331JT I 
3fS[*ft3Tfr33T I As 33 means both 

man and woman, the husband is (333 when 
he loses his wife. 
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of excellent behaviour, versed in the 
Shruti, etc.® The lot of a widower is 
as unfortunate as that of a widow; it 
is the losing of the equal half of life 
that renders either of them equally un- 
fit for religious observances unless other- 
wise authorized. Just like a widow, a 
widower, too, is debarred from all reli- 
gious affairs.® A widower is not entitl- 
ed to be entertained in the Shraddha 
ceremony, just as the widow is not 
entitled to cook food for ancestors 
during the Shraddha.^® 

In the Vedic ritual the rights of the 
widower and the widow are perfectly 
counterbalanced. The surviving half 
performs the funeral and Shraddha cere- 
monies for the departed half, provided 
the two have no children.” In case of 
their deatfi without any issue, only the 
Ekoddishta Shraddha is performed for 
« 

• Smritinam Samuchchayah, Ananda- 
shrama Series, p. 93, verse 78, 

«I qqfqiNl II 

•Op. cit., verse 77, qiHSlt Wq- 

wie Jihfa: I Widows are not allowed to 
participate in sacrificial matters, specially in 
wedding ceremonies (Sankhayana-grihya- 
sutra, 1. 11.5; T. 1*2. 1. Old Brahmin women, 
however, have some access as they are taken 
into consultation (ibid 1. 14.8.) in cases of 
doubt about ritual.s. 

Paraskara-grihya-sutra, p. 437 of the 
Bombay edition, I. 8. 9. ; Rishyashringa 
and .Tabala quoted in the Shraddha-sutra- 
kandikii, op. cit, p. 442. 

" Shraddha-sutra-kandika, Paraskara- 
grihya-sutra, Bombay edition, p. 462, I. 18. 
Smriti-chandrika, Shraddha-kanda, p. 9, 

H etc. Shraddha-mayukha, p. 20 ; also 
p. 24, 

etc.; and particularly 1. 30 f. Shraddha-viveka, 
etc. Shraddha-kriya-kaumudi, p. 456, 

1. 7 f.; also p. 439, 1. 18 f. qfe: 

wrt "a, etc.; also p. 462, 1. 17 and 
p. 464, 1. 8. Shraddha-manjari, Anandashrama 
Sanskrit Serie.s, Vol. LIX, Poona 1909, p. 

no, etc. Karma-kanda-pradipa, 

Bombay 1921, p. 425, etc., 

etc. 


either of them.“ Even though they 
have children, either of them is to offer 
water-libation to the departed one.” 
Either survivor (he or she) performs the 
ancestral rites to appease the ancestors. 
The rights of the widow are by no 
means curtailed as she can offer Shrad- 
dha to both sides, her husband’s as 
well as her parents’, just as the 
widower does; the manes (Pitris) too, 
are six in number as usual in Shraddhas 
unless the Shraddha is an Ekoddishta 
one. She also performs four Parvana 
Shraddhas in the sacred places or on 
the Mahalaya, etc. ; and herein, too, she 
worships the ancestors of both sides.” 
Just as in the case of the widower, all 
the male ancestors arc worshipped along 
with their departed wives ; if any of the 
ancestors has one half still surviving, 
she does not reckon the other half as a 
manes but worships the immediately 
preceding three as manes along with 
their deceased wives. The ritualistic 
procedure or Prayoga that she follows 
is exactly the same as that of the 
widower.'® She is not debarred even 
from performing the Vriddhi Shraddha” 
which very few persons are entitled to 
perform. Thus while performing a 
Shraddha, she uses an upper garment 
as the third sacred thread hanging over 
her right shoulder, and she herself per- 

” Shraddha-mayukha, collection of Hindu 
Law Books, Vol. XVIII, p. 25, 

etc. S!ira(Mha-kriva-kaiiinudi, |>. 462. 

fife vtc. 

’* Shraddha-kriya-kaumudi, p. 4.56, 1. 14. 
ct. Shraddha-manjari, Poona 1909, p. Hli 

etc. 

Shraddha-manjari, p. 115, 
fwq;, etc. 

Op. cit., p. 115, trwurrfe. - . 

" Cf. the ‘Prayoga’ as has been given m 
full in the Shraddha-manjari, p. 115 L 

” Shraddha-manjari, op. cit., tiff 
etc. Cf. as quoted thefein- 
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forms all the rites pertaining to the 
S^mvatsarika or other Shraddhas.^* In 
an Ekoddishta Shraddha, she performs 
all the rites up to the Samkalpa and 
may then permit a priest to complete 
the rest on her behalf.'® Of course, she 
may herself perform the whole cere- 
mony if she likes. If she permits a 
Brahmin to perform it, she alternately 
puts on the sacred thread on her left or 
right shoulder just as the priest does.^® 
In the ritual literature nowhere is there 
any suggestion to debar her from per- 
forming any rite that a widower may 
perform. 

During the lifetime of the husband 
the wife is not required to fast nor is 
she entitled to observe any rite in her 
own exclusive right, just as the husband 
also cannot do so in his own. But after 
the death of either of them they per- 
form several rites as mentioned above, 
apparently separately, but really the 
rites are performed for the acquirement 
of religious merit by them both, and 
neither of them is entitled in this lifetime 
or after the death of eitlier to perform 
any rite for individual good. In her 
lifetime as well as after her death the 
wife is the only religious partner of the 
husband. The widower cannot dis- 
grace his deceased wife in any w^ay; on 
the other hand, her memory is to bo 
eluTished throughout the rest of his life 
in nil religious matters. 

The above principle is also upheld by 
the Puranas, according to which, after 
the death of either the husband or the 
wife, he or she should, apart from 

For this and the following details, see 
op. cit., p. 117 ; 

quoted in the 

obraddha-manjari, p. 115 . 

w ffq 

Shraddba-manjari, p. 118. 


observing the rites mentioned above, 
also observe the Triratri-vrata, the 
vows for gifts, sacred bath, etc., the 
Ekadashi-vrata, Dvadashi-vrata as well 
as the Trayodashi-vrata“' for their com- 
mon good. 

Such stringent rules as are found 
in the Shuddhi-tativa of Raghunandana, 

Y ama-samhitd (ii. 58), etc., are only 
later growths not at all warranted by 
the Vedic custom. These rigidities were 
not known in the Vedic days, when 
women were shown every possible con- 
sideration in social as well as religious 
matters. Regard.ing tonsure, it may be 
noted, that it must have evolved at a 
very late period. The Mahdhhdrata 
(XV. 27. 16), the Brahmavaivarta- 

purana (88. 101), etc., do not advise the 
widows to shave off their h?ads; in the 
former, widows are found arranging 
their hair, whereas in the latter they are 
simply advi.sed not to dress it. The 
Sharnh hu-an whitd, II ay a ^ riva-sam hif d, 
and (not the Mdnava- 

dharmn-shdstra) are strongly opposed 
to the observance of this rite. Veda- 
vyasa (1. 53), Madhavaeharya, Ananta- 
deva, etc., who support this, are all 
later authors whose opinions are of no 
force against the Vedic authority. 

Thus it is shown that from the ritual 
point of view both the widower and the 
widow are, no doubt, under certain 
obligations, but none is more handi- 
capped than the other from the social 
and religious points of ^'ie^v. Failing 
in cherishing the memory of the other 
half for the rest of life, either may re- 
marry ; but such marriage is of no 
religious importance whatsoever. The 
rites performed by or for them are just 
the same as in the Vedic ritualistic 
literature, there is no connivance at or 
partiality for cither party. 

Skanda-purana, Kashi-khanda (Banga- 
vasi ed.), p. 2072 ff. 

*• Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 186-137. 
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By Swami Gnaneswarananda 


May I chan^je the biblical phrase 
and make it ‘goodwill to all’, which 
conforms more closely to the Hindu 
ideal ? From time immemorial, the 
watchword and slogan of the Hindu 
view of life has always been, ‘for the 
good of all, for the gain of all’. Conse- 
quently, the success and achievement 
of every activity of life is considered 
from the highest utilitarian standard, 
as to how much good it. brings for all, 
instead of for the doer alone. The 
utilitarian standard of ethics which we 
discuss in tWb present age had its origin 
in human history in remote Hindu 
times. It was understood in a much 
broader sense including all beings within 
its scope and was carried to such an 
extreme by the early Hindus that the 
standard was applied even in the mat- 
ter of cooking food. If the food was 
cooked only for an individual person or 
family, it was considered impure. The 
custom of compulsory ritual has always 
been to set apart a portion of the food, 
to be distributed to the five great worlds 
from whom we have been receiving so 
much benefit for our daily existence. 
These great benefactors are : (1) The 
world of the unseen Devas, or the gods 
and higher beings who are supposed to 
have some contrr?! over human welfare. 
(2) The world of the Rishis, or the seers 
of truth, from whom we have inherited 
all ancient knowledge and wisdom. (3) 
The world of the Pitris, or the departed 
forefathers whose name we bear, and 
whose prestige, honour, and dignity we 
inherit. (4) The human world, (5) The 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom. 

If you were the only human being on 
this what kind of a life could you 


live under that circumstance? You 
could become no better than a cave-man 
or a savage forest dweller. So we owe 
a heavy debt of obligation to the world 
at large, and daily we should pay our 
homage of reverence and appreciation 
to all. 

Therefore in doing any action, one 
ought to consider how much benefit it 
docs to all. If an act of piety, religious 
exercise, or spiritual practice brings 
benefit only to the agent, it is considered 
selfish, and for that matter it is no 
longer spiritual. On the other hand, any 
endeavour which brings benefit to many, 
whatever may be the nature of the act, 
has always l>een ermsidered spiritual. 
According to that standard of cosmic 
utility, evTii one’s rtdigious ])rartiee 
should ))c performed in such a form 
and spirit that the results can be shared 
by all beings. In India at the con- 
clusion of any spiritual practice or re- 
ligious ceremony a speciid ritual is 
always performed, which sends the 
fruits of ,thp action to all directions in 
the universe, so that all creatures may 
derive benefit from the good act. 

Even after going through all the dif- 
ferent steps in the time-honoured })ro- 
cedure of one’s meditation, the conclud- 
ing process must be a renunciation of 
the fruits of the exercise. The Yogi 
docs not want any personal benefit fi*nni 
the practice of his mediiatidn. If any 
benefit is to be derived, let it go for the 
advancement, happiness, peace, and 
prosperity of all. 

Those people who believe in a 
sonal God or who meditate on the form 
of any special deity, offer the fruits of 
their meditation to God with the words : 
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God, Thou art the Soul and the 
basic reality of every being that is, was, 
or will be. By offering the fruits of 
my meditation to Thee, I offer them 
to all. May it please Thee to grant 
peace, prosperity, purity, goodness, and 
truth to all beings in the universe.* 

Those of a philosophic bent of mind, 
not caring about a personal ideal, and 
considering themselves as the fountain- 
head of all good thoughts, meditate on 
the idea that from their cosmic con- 
sciousness constant streams of good 
thoughts are pouring all around on the 
visible and the invisible universe, creat- 
ing a strong vibration of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty in the hearts of all 
beings. Under all circumstances we 
must renounce all expectation of re- 
sults from our practice of meditation. 
IE any is to come, let it be shared by 
all beings. 

Moreover, when w’c act for others it 
always helps us to manifest our inner 
spiritual perfection in a more distinct 
and pronounced way. When we gh’c, 
are great spiritually ; whereas, when 
wc beg, no matter what it is, we always 
become small. The ocean of our 
spiritual })erfectioii dwindles down into 
a mere droj) at the very idea of begging. 

Snpp( because of poverty a self- 
respecting person has gone down into a 
state of extreme liuugtu' and suffering. 

1 chnibt if any of us could apprtmeh the 
door of a rich person to ask for our 
own food. There Avould always be a 
sense of terrible shock and hesitation for 
any self-respecting person even to think 
of begging for himself. But suppose 
he finds another, almost at the point of 
death by starvation. Under the spiri- 
tual inspiration of saving another 
person’s life, that very same man can go 
to any person to beg for food, without 
feeling humiliated at all. On the other 
hand, a great spiritual strength and 
power will be manifested in his person- 


ality with the realization that in this 
case he is giving. He could inspire or 
even compel some one, with the force 
of his sympathy and feeling, to come 
forward to render necessary help. 

Comparing these two events, we can 
easily convince ourselves of the truth 
that whatever we do for our own 
benefit imdermines our spiritual 
strength. In a very subtle way 
it makes us feel small and humi- 
liated. But whatever we do for the 
benefit of others at once kindles the 
spirit of universality, goodness, and 
spiritual strength within us. 

Therefore, if our meditation and spiri- 
tual practices are done only for our 
own benefit, in the last analysis we do 
not gain much. But if it is performed 
with the intention of helping or serv- 
ing otiiers, the little drop of our spiri- 
tuality multiplies into an ocean. 

There is a common saying that a 
labourer is only worthy of his hire. He 
cannot expect more than a few pennies 
for his work. A very beautiful 
story is told to illustrate this point. 
Some day-labourers were working for 
the king. After strenuous work, they 
received their hard-earned wage. At 
the end of the day they used to stand 
in line and receive their money thrown 
at them with spiteful iiegligeiiee. In 
that group of workers there happened 
to be one who worked only to help the 
labourers, and to see that the work was 
well done. It Avas his ])leasure to do 
the work. He did not Avork for any 
wage; therefore, Avhatcver he did was 
done with an attitude of love to help 
the workers and to construct something 
of beauty aiul utility. It did not take 
long for the higher officials to discover 
that the best worker in the field was 
not on the \n\y roll and did not 
seem to care at all for his wages. 
That attracted the attention of the 
superintendents. Gradually it be- 
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came known to the king who watched 
him and finally discovered that he 
was not a day-labourer, but a lover of 
humanity, utility, and beauty. Loving 
all the workers, he was never too tired 
to help them ; loving the king he want- 
ed to see that the king’s work was done 
with utmost perfection, beauty, and 
utility, since to create was his particu- 
lar joy. That drew the attention of the 
king more and more until he became one 
of the dearest friends of the king. So 
much so, that the king would not do 
anything without his advice and guid- 
ance. In fact, he became the ‘right 
hand’ of the king. 

This little story shows that if we care 
for our daily wages only, it will be 
thrown at us, hurting the dignity of the 
inner spiriyial self. Whereas, if we can 
resist the temptation of receiving a 
daily wage, can develop a spirit of love 
for all, as well as a love for beauty and 
utility through our actions, it will draw 
the attention of the ‘king’, who is the 
source of all power and strength, and 
will eventually make us realize our 
imity with the fountainhead of all power 
and absolute perfection. 

It is absolutely necessary to develop 
an altruistic attitude regarding our 
meditation. Do not look forward for 
any results, as to how much progress 
you have made in the course of the few 
months or years that you have been 
practising, what you have received, and 
how much more there is to come. This 
spirit of impatience for results has been 
compared to the attitude of a foolish 
planter who, after transplanting a small 
tree, would uproot it every morning to 
see how far the roots had spread. If 
we always keep a part of our mind 
engaged in the calculation of our gain 
and loss in the trade of our meditation, 
it can at best be a business enterprise 
and not a method of spiritual unfold- 
ment. For that reason it is absolutely 


necessary for a student of spirituality 
to forget all about results. 

It has been my unshakable convic- 
tion that the greatest amount and 
degree of service that one can render 
to the universe can only be in the realm 
of thought. There is a common saying 
that ‘thoughts are things’. In my 
estimation, thoughts are even more 
potent, substantial, and permanent than 
mere things. If you give a coin or a 
car to another it will be spent, lost, ex- 
hausted, or worn out before long. But 
if you can give your genuine good 
thoughts to him, beyond any doubt and 
contradiction, it brings more benefit 
than anything else. Owing to our gross 
and materialistic impatience, we fail to 
appreciate the value of thoughts. But 
with higher unfoldmcnt we come to 
understand that wc can help the world 
more by creating spiritual vibrations of 
thought, than by offering any material 
thing. 

Very often we come in contact with 
people who need help. It is not pos- 
sible for us, no matter how rich 
or affluent wc may be, to sup- 
ply the material want of all needy 
persons whom we meet. Because 
of this condition, a spiritual person 
always feels some disturbance in his 
mind. 'That disturbance hampers the 
progress of his spiritual unfoldmcnt. As 
a remedy for the disturbances that arise 
out of the sufferings of others, this 
special exercise should be practised. 
Raise a very potent and powerful 
thought vibration during every medita- 
tion sending out a current of love, peace, 
and goodwill for all beings., In the first 
place, you will find that at least the 
worry which you used to feel from the 
sufferings of others will be gone. You 
yourself will enjoy a more calm and 
peaceful state of mind regarding the 
sufferings of the world. Secondly^ 
viewing the matter from an objective 
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angle, it can be established that those 
needy persons actually get the help 
\ehich you send to them in the form 
of your good thoughts. 

Many people raise the objection that 
by sending out a good thought for a 
hungry person you might solve your 
own problem. You might feel calm 
and peaceful yourself, but does the 
hungry person get that piece of bread 
which he needs so badly ? With all the 
emphasis at my command, T will insist 
that in bringing the much needed 
material relief as well, such thought 
vibrations are far more potent than a 
few material things. Tt is my strongest 
conviction that even a hungry man does 
not suffer so much from the want of a 
piece of bread, as he does from the lack 
of a spiritual state of consciousness, 
which if he could have, would place him 
above all sufferings. This consciousness 
he undoubtedly receives from the sin- 
cere good thoughts of a spiritual bene- 
factor. Moreover, it has been found 
that the powerful good thoughts of a 
spiritual person are caught or contact- 
ed by others having the material re- 
sources, who feel the urge to supply 
the material need. The ‘goodwiir of 
the Yogis and spiritually advanced 
people are contacted imperceptibly by 
the wealthy people of the country, in- 
ducing them to help the poor and needy. 

However, the subjective benefit is to 
he considered the most important of 
all. I do not know if in the future his- 
tory of the world a time will ever come 


when objectively all needs, sufferings, 
and sorrows will be abolished. They 
will remain as long as creation lasts. 
But any person can go out of the con- 
sciousness of suffering by means of his 
higher spiritual understanding. The 
remedy always will be a subjective one. 
So if we can rise above the conscious- 
ness of suffering subjectively and help 
others to do the same, we shall be 
solving the deepest problem of the world. 

It reminds me of a very beautiful in- 
stance recorded in the life of the great 
American, Lincoln. The story is told 
that he was one day marching at the 
head of an army. Looking ahead on the 
road he found a little insect lying on 
its back, trying very hard to get on its 
feet again. Hearing the sound of the 
horses’ hoofs, the helpless tinsect be- 
came all the more excited in trying to 
get away from the road, and in its des- 
perate effort, only became more ex- 
hausted and almost gave up in a terri- 
ble frenzy. Lincoln saw this and at 
once stopped the army, got down from 
his horse, took the little creature on 
his hand, and put it away from the 
road, setting it in a safe place on its 
feet again. He mounted his horse, feel- 
ing very happy, and was about to start, 
when he was asked, ‘What was the 
meaning of doing that?’ With a smile 
Lincoln answered, ‘Now T feel very 
much better.’ 

This is the real spiritual benefit which 
one derives from ser^^ce of any kind. 
One feeh much better, subjectively. 


We Vedantists in every difficulty ought to ask the subjective question, 
‘Why do I see this? Why can I not conquer this with love?’ 


— SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 
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An Itinerant Monk 

Soon the monks began to feel a long- 
ing for a life of complete freedom — ^when 
they could wander from one to another 
sacred place and practise Tapasya when- 
ever the place was suitable — all alone, 
depending on God and God only for 
help, support, and protection. They 
wanted to test their faith in God by for- 
saking the shelter of even the Bara- 
nagore monastery. So Swami Sarada- 
nanda went to Puri and practised Tapa- 
sya at various places for some months. 
After returning to Baranagore he start- 
ed for pilgrimage — this time towards 
Northern India. 

He visited Benares, Ayodhya and 
came to Hrishikesh via Hardwar. At 
Hrishikesh he passed some months in 
Tapasya — for his food depending on 
Bhiksha. He greatly enjoyed the life 
at Hrishikesh — the place was so suitable 
for spiritual practices. In the summer 
of 1890 with Swami Turiyananda and 
another Gurubhai he started for Kedar- 
nath and Badrinarayan via Gangotri. 
This pilgrimage was full of thrilling ex- 
periences for them. Some day they had 
to go without food, some day without 
shelter. There were occasions when 
their very life was at risk. But Swami 
Saradananda was calm under all circum- 
stances. Even in such a difficult journey 
he was not slow in acts of utmost 
sacrifice. It is said they were once 
climbing a very steep hill on the way. 
The two Gurubhais were ahead, Swami 
Saradananda was behind. They had 
each a stick in their hands with w: ich 


anyhow they could manage to keep 
balance. The climb was so dangerous 
that to lose the foothold meant a sure 
death. As Swami Saradananda was go- 
ing up slowly, he found a party coming 
behind in which there was an old 
woman. She found it hard to climb, 
as she was without a stick. Swami 
Saradananda quietly handed over his 
stick to the old lady — following the 
historic example, ‘Thy necessity is 
greater than mine.’ Afterwards only 
by hard cross-examination could his 
Gurubhais elicit from Swami Sarada- 
nanda what had been the case with his 
stick. When they heard of the incident, 
they were struck dumb. Such a sacri- 
fice when the very life was in danger ! 

After visiting Kedarnath, Tunganath, 
and Badrinarayan, Swami Saradananda 
came to Almora in .July 1890 and be- 
came the guest of Lala Badrinath Sha, a 
devotee whose house always remained 
open for the children of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He was fascinated by the so- 
lemn grandeur of Kedar but could not 
stay there more than a night because of 
the extreme cold. But it was a moonlit 
night. Swami Saradananda came out 
at dead of night once to see the beauty 
around. What he saw ‘was beyond 
description. He wrote in a letter, ‘As 
soon as I came out, I met with a 
wonderful sight. The surrounding peak- 
seemed flooded with silver at moonlight. 
The snow ranges threw bright reflection 
of light. . . . There was dead silence 
all round— not a breath of sound could 
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be heard except the heavy rush of 
waters of the holy Mandakini flowing 
near by. I have never seen such a 
beautiful but terrible place.* He 
wanted to pass some time in Tapasya 
at Badrinarayan, but had to return 
after a stay of few days, as he was to 
follow the programme of the party. 

Coming to Almora, Swami Sarada. 
nanda wrote to Swami Vivekananda 
and Swami Akhandananda to meet him 
there. As a matter of fact he was 
waiting for them, for nobody knew 
when they would meet again as each of 
them was then an itinerant monk. 
Towards August 1890 the Swamis came 
to Almora, and they three together 
started for Garhwal. During this time 
Swami Vivekananda wanted that they 
should keep their whereabouts secret 
from their friends. So none was allowed 
to write letters. After seeing various 
places in the Garhwal State as they 
arrived at Tehri, the capital of the 
State, Swami Akhandananda fell ill. 
As there was no good doctor there, he 
was brought to Dehra Dun by his two 
Gurubhais. On the way at Rajpur 
near Mussurie they met Swami Turiya- 
iianda unexpectedly. Swami Tiiriya- 
iianda was separated from Swami 
Saradananda from on the way to 
Kedarnath and he came here for 
Tapasya. It was such a pleasant 
surprise to meet him here. When 
Swami Akhandananda was a bit better, 
he was sent to Allahabad, and Swamis 
Vivekananda, Turiyananda, and Sarda- 
nanda went to Hrishikesh. There 
Swami Vivekananda left the party to 
wander alone. While staying at Hrishi- 
kesh Swami Saradananda heard that 
Swami Brahmananda was practising 
Tapasya at Kankhal near Hardwar. 
Swamis Saradananda and Turiyananda 
Went to Kankhal to meet him there. 
Swami Brahmananda was the spiritual 
^kild of Sri Ramakrishna. He was 


always held in high esteem and love by 
all the children of Sri Ramakrishna. 
So they were glad beyond measure to 
see him again. Here they learned that 
Swami Vivekananda was at Meerut. 
The party went to Meerut to have the 
pleasure of seeing their leader. At 
Meerut they all lived together for a few 
months, before they came to Delhi. At 
Delhi Swami Vivekananda left them 
again to wander alone. After this, for 
a period, Swami Vivekananda practi- 
cally remained obscure from his Guru- 
bhais, except for a chance meeting with 
one or two of them. It was only after 
six years that Swami Saradananda met 
him again, when Swami Vivekananda 
became world famous and Swami 
Saradananda had to go to London at 
his bidding as a preacher of»Vedanta. 

From Delhi Swami Saradananda 
came to Benares visiting the holy places 
like Muttra, Vrindavan, Allahabad, 
etc., on the way. At Benares Swami 
Saradananda stayed for some time 
practising intense meditation. 

Here an earnest devotee in search of 
a Guru, met him and was so very im- 
pressed by him that he afterwards took 
Sannyasa from him. He then became 
Swami Sachchidananda and was re- 
markable for his steadfast devotion to 
Swami Saradananda. In the summer 
of 1891, Sw^ami Abhcdananda met 
Swami Saradananda at Benares, and the 
two Gurubhais, accompanied by the 
above-mentioned devotee, made a cere- 
monial circuit on foot, as is the prac- 
tice with orthodox pilgrims, round the 
sacred area of the city covering about 
forty square miles. This caused so much 
hardship on them that all the three were 
attacked with severe fever. Some time 
after they had recovered from fever, 
Swami Saradananda got blood dysen- 
tery, which compelled him to return to 
the monastery at Baranagore in Septem- 
ber 1891. 
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At Baranagore with better faeilities 
for medical care, Swami Saradananda 
completely recovered. Then he started 
for Joyrambati to see the Holy Mother, 
who was considered by the children of 
Sri Ramakrishna to be the visible re- 
presentation of the Master on earth. 
At Joyrambati Swami Saradananda had 
a very happy time of it — spending the 
days in spiritual practices and enjoying 
the blessed company of the Holy 
Mother. But he got here malaria and 
suffered for a long time even after re- 
turning to Baranagore. 

The monastery at Baranagore was 
transferred to Alambazar in 1894. As 
Alambazar was very close to Dakshin- 
eswar, the old memories of Dakshin- 
eswar days came very strongly to Swami 
Saradananda, and he passed some time 
there practising Tapasya at the Pancha- 
vati and for his food depending on beg- 

Preaching Vedanta in the West 

The Brotherhood at Alambazar for a 
long time knew nothing about their 
leader Swami Vivekananda. When the 
news of the success of a Hindu monk 
reached the shores of India, the young 
monks thought that it must be he. For 
who could have so much dynamic spiri- 
tual power if not he whom the Master 
charged with the mission to supply food 
to the spiritually hungry world. Soon 
their surmise was confirmed to be true. 
Letters came from their beloved ‘Naren^ 
who had appeared before the world as 
Swami Vivekananda. Naren changed 
his name from place to place during 
his wandering days in India in order 
to hide his personality, and Swami 
Vivekananda was the name which he 
had assumed last. When his work in 
the West made headway, Swami Viveka- 
nanda was in need of an assistant, and 
the choice fell upon Swami Saradananda. 
When Swami Vivekananda came to 


London for the second time in 1896, a 
pleasant surprise greeted him — ^for 
Swami Saradananda had already come 
there. How great was their joy to meet 
again after such a long time ! Swami 
Vivekananda learnt from him the de- 
tails about the monastery at Alambazar 
and his Gurubhais. They were glad 
now that the mission of the Master was 
on the way to fulfilment. 

Swami Saradananda at first felt very 
nervous at the mere idea of facing an 
audience. But Swami Vivekananda 
knew that this fear was entirely base- 
less and paid no heed to it. Swami 
Saradananda had to lecture. The very 
first speech was, however, very much 
appreciated. Afterwards with great 
care and affection Swami Vivekananda 
trained his brother disciple in the art 
of elocution, which made him a finished 
lecturer. 

Swami Saradananda delivered a few 
lectures in liondon, but he was soon 
sent to New York, where the Vedanta 
Society had already been established. 
The sweet and gentle personality of the 
Swami and his masterly exposition of 
Hinduism at once drew a large number 
of Americans to him. Soon after his 
arrival in America he was invited to 
be one of the teachers at the Green acre 
Conference of Comparative Religions, 
where he began his work with a lec- 
ture on Vedanta and classes on the 
Yoga system. At the close of the Con- 
ference, the Swami was invited to lec- 
ture in Brooklyn, New York, and Bos- 
ton. At the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion he lectured on the Ethical Ideals 
of the Hindus. Everywhere he made 
friends and won the love and esteem of 
earnest followers. Swami Vivekananda 
was greatly delighted to hear of the 
success of his Gurubhai through news- 
paper cuttings sent to him. His dig- 
nity of bearing, gentle courtesy, the 
readiness to meet questions of all kinds, 
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and above all, the spiritual height from 
which he could talk, won for him a 
large number of friends, admirers, and 
devotees. Swami Saradananda after- 
wards settled down in New York to 
carry on the Vedanta movement in a 
regular and organized way. There was 
no doubt that he was making an im- 
pression among some of the best people 
in New York and its environs as the 
reports of his work at this time testify. 

After returning to India Swami Vive- 
kananda started the Society which after- 
wards has become the present Rama- 
krishna Mission. For this as well as 
for organizing the monastery at Belur, 
the Swami wanted an able hand. Swami 
Saradananda was known for his calm 
judgement, infinite patience, and ex- 
tremely loving heart — just the qualities 
needed for organizing a new institution. 
So he was called back — exactly at a 
time when he was at the height of use- 
fulness. 

Swami Saradananda sailed on 12 
January 1898, and reached Calcutta 
early in February visiting London, 
Paris, Rome, etc., on the way. In 
London he met his old friends, in Paris 
he was impressed with the artistic 
aspect in French life, in Rome he saw 
the Vatican Library and the sculpture 
gallery with great interest. He also 
visited the famous St. Peter’s Cathedral 
again. It is said, while he visited it 
the first time on his way from India to 
London two years back, he fell into an 
ecstasy and became oblivious of the 
surroundings. Does this experience 
confirm the remark of the Master that 
he was a companion of Jesus in the pre- 
vious incarnation? 

Secretary of the Math and Mission 

Since his arrival at the Math Swami 
Saradananda gave himself up to his 
^'ity with great devotion. His Western 


experience with the Indian background 
of spirituality made him wonderfully 
fitted for the task. He was soon made 
the Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission, an office which he held 
for thirty years till his last day. 

After his return from America Swami 
Saradananda gave a series of lectures 
on the Religion of the Vedanta in the 
Albert Hall, which were highly appre- 
ciated by the Calcutta public. He also 
subsequently gave a series of highly 
interesting lectures on the Vedas and 
the Gita, in a conversational style, which 
were very popular. Some of these lec- 
tures have since been published in book 
form and are remarkable for their luci- 
dity of thought, penetrating vision, and 
spiritual drive. He spoke not so much 
from the intellect — though 'their intel- 
lectual value was superb — but from the 
depth of his spiritual realization; and 
as such, his words were highly inspiring. 

The activities of the Swami were 
manifold, and they began to widen 
more in scope as time rolled on and 
the organization became so large that 
its various problems, sometimes of 
complex nature, were almost beyond 
the limit of one single hand to tackle 
with. Swami Saradananda stood like 
a rock — calm and quiet — guiding its 
destiny with unflinching dependence oh 
the Master. Seeing this thing, the Holy 
Mother used to say : ‘Sarat is holding 
the Sangha, just as the mythical hydra- 
headed V&suki is holding the earth on 
its hoods.’ That this was literally true, 
anyone who had an intimate knowledge 
of the activities of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission and the heavy burden 
Saradananda had to bear, would not 
doubt. .It is said that one day at 
Dakshineswar Sri Ramakrishna in a 
state of ecstasy sat on the lap of young 
Sarat and said afterwards, H was test- 
ing how much burden he could bear.’ 
Yes, the burden Swami Saradananda 
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bore in his long period of secretaryship 
was almost superhuman. 

In 1898 when plague broke out in 
Calcutta in an epidemic form, the monks 
of the Ramakrishna Order organized re- 
lief. They not only nursed the sick 
and the inflicted without the slightest 
consideration of personal safety, but 
also organized sanitation and did much 
to remove the panic. Of this work, 
Swami Saradananda bore a great part 
of the brunt. 

After a few months, Swami Sarada- 
nanda started for Kashmir on receipt of 
a wire from Swami Vivekananda who 
was ill. In the trip Swami Saradananda 
met with an accident which nearly cost 
his life. On the way between Rawal- 
pindi and Srinagar the horse of the 
coach by which he was going suddenly 
took fright and ran down an abyss about 
four to live thousand feet deep. When 
the coach came down half the depth 
it struck against a tree, which gave an 
opportunity to Swami Saradananda to 
come out. Just at that lime a boulder 
fell from the top and knocked the horse 
to death. Swami Saradananda thus 
escaped very miraculously. What was 
more wonderful was that Swami Sarada- 
nanda did not lose his equanimity even 
at such a critical hour. When asked 
as to what he felt at that time, he would 
say that his mind was steady like the 
compass of a balance, and he was dis- 
passionately watching the whole situa- 
tion. 

Similar calmness had been seen in 
him when on his voyage to London in 
the Mediterranean sea his ship was over- 
taken by a cyclone. Everybody in the 


ship was restless, running up and down 
in despair of life. Many gave vent to 
their fear in cries. But Swami Sarada- 
nanda was the silent spectator of the 
whole scene — so calm and so detached ! 

Once he was crossing the Ganges in a 
country boat on his way from Calcutta 
to Belur. A devotee also accompanied 
him. A severe gale arose and the boat 
was almost sinking amidst dashing 
waves. But Swami Saradananda was 
calmly smoking a hooka. This calmness 
so much exasperated the devotee that 
he threw the pipe into the Ganges. To 
this not very pardonable fury of the 
devotee he answered only with a kindly 
smile. 

No wonder that with such an almost 
superhuman strength of mind the Swami 
could do the onerous duties of the Sec- 
retary of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission for long years without the 
thought of rest, or leave, and without 
the least complaint or murmur. When 
anyboily would come to him with a 
problem which defied all human solu- 
tion, the best he would say was, ‘The 
Master will set everything right. Bo 
at rest.’ It was this implicit faith in 
the ultimate goodness of the Divine Will 
which was the secret of his equanimity 
of mind under all circumstances. 

After he had met Swami Vivekananda 
in Srinagar, he made all arrangements 
for his medical care. When the Swami 
felt a little better, he was sent to Cal- 
cutta via Lahore, and Swami Sarada- 
nanda became the guide of the Western 
disciples in their pilgrimage to some 
sacred places before he returned to the 
Math. ' 


(To be concluded) 



THE LEADERSHIP OF YOUTH FROM HERDER AND 
BENTHAM TO LENIN AND TAGORE 

By Dr. Brnoy Kumar Sarkar 
(Concluded) 


Leadership between 16 and 80 

People ean easily concede that the 
creative career of poets, novelists, 
painters, and musicians commences very 
early, as a rule, in their teens. But it 
may he difficult for many to be con- 
vinced that in philosophy and the 
sciences, both natural and social, 
creativity commences likewise in youth. 
Cicnerally speakin|?, it is the custom to 
associate ^eat philosophical and scienti- 
fic works with af»c, i.e., advanced years. 
The position needs elucidation. 

It is, indeed, true that by the 40th, 
15th, 50th, 55th, or 60th year some 
larjije-sized tomes are or can generally 
be produced by authors. Tn these works 
the authors can exhibit vast learning, 
multifarious data, and copious informa- 
tion derived from far and near. All 
these items may render the scientific or 
philosophical publications somewhat of 
the best sellers and the authors’ names 
quite well known. On account of age 
and experience it may also be the fact 
that the volumes indicate ripeness of 
judgement and factual grasp of the prin- 
ciples or generalizations. Some of the 
greatest ‘classics’ are alleged to be the 
works produced at 40-50. 

And yet it has need to be emphasized 
that in very many instances the fun- 
damental or dominant ideas, hypotheses, 
ideologies, or maxims were first 
visualized, hinted at, suggested, or 
even developed in their broad features 
the authors while they were rather 
young. May be, the very maiden 


speeches, essays, brochures, pam- 
phlets, or articles contained the most 
salient principles of what by the 
40th-60th year took the form of five- 
volume tomes or encyclopaedic trea- 
tises. Creativity is not to be treated 
as equivalent to monumentalism in 
size or success in the bookmarket. It 
has to be seen in the flashes or 
sparks of insight, imagination, intui- 
tion, discovery, invention, op enlighten- 
ment such as mark the intellectual out- 
put of a laboratory worker, a clinic in- 
vestigator, or a researcher in the fields, 
factories, farms, and communities, or 
settlements. 

The biographical accounts of some of 
the leading historians, philosophers, 
natural scientists, engineers, techno- 
logists, economists, and other savants 
may furnish us with interesting data 
about the age at which some of the 
dominant theories, postulates, or doc- 
trines were conceived and formulated. 
A statistical study dealing with a large 
number of philosophers and scientists in 
diverse fields is likely to indicate, as I 
believe, (1) that many of the epoch- 
making, fruitful, and influential ideas 
or ideals have been discovered and 
formulated by their authors almost in 
the course of their first attempts 
or at any rate, before 

the 30th year of life, and (2) that the 
subsequent works, i.e., the publications 
after the 30th year have been more or 
less but the developments and modifica- 
tions or enlargements, nay, repetitions 
of the discoveries made in earlier years. 
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T^s, however, is not a categorically 
universal proposition. Exceptions will 
have to be admitted from diverse points 
of view and in regard to individual 
authors. But, altogether, the greatest 
object of reverence and worship to 
every author, discoverer, or inventor, 
is his) own youth, the most creative and 
determinant period of his career. 

In order to illustrate the extraordi- 
nary value of the creative visions, urges, 
dreams, ideals, pious wishes, or utopian 
schemes of youthful years we may 
analyse the bibliographies of a few 
persons prominent in social philosophy 
or sociology. Our chief interest for the 
time being is to ascertain the age of 
the authors at which some of their most 
dominant or characteristic ideologies 
found rough or precise expression in 
print. Wc are taking Herder, Ben- 
tham, Fichte, Malthus, List, Comte, 
Blanc, Marx-Engels, Spencer, Ward, 
Pareto, Tonnies, Loria, Durkheim, 
Tagore, Vivekananda, Hobhouse, Seal, 
and Lenin and placing them in the 
following table : 


Authors 


2 . 


First E*prc,..|on 

of Dominant Idrat *®7r»t "ipreawd 


Herder «. Veber die neuere 

(1744-1808) Deutsche Liter a- 

iur (1767) 

ii. Auch eive Philo- 
sophie der Ges- 
chichte (1774) ... 
P r i n c i pies 


Rentham 

(1748-1832) 


23 


80 


of Morals and 
Legislation 


3, Fichte 
(1762-1814) 


4. Malthus 
(1766-1884) 

5. List t. 

(1789-1846) 


(1776) ... 28 

V e r 8 u c h einer 
Kritik all er 
Offenharung 
(1792) ... 80 

Essay on Popula- 
tion (1798) ... 82 

Der Volksfireund 
aua Schwahen 
(1818) ... 24 


Authora 


6. Comte 
(1798-1857) 

7. Blanc 
(1818-82) 

8. Marx \ 

(1818-83) I 

9. Engels I 

(1820-95) I 

10. Spencer 
(1820-1908) 

11. Ward 
(1841-1918) 

12. Pareto 
(1848-1928) 


13. Tonnies 
(185.5-1986) 

14. Loria 
(1857-1926) 


15. Durkheim 
(1858-1917) 


16. Tagore 
(1861-1941) 


17. Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) 


18. Hobhouse 
(1864-1929) 

19. B. N. Seal 
(1864-1988) 


20. Lenin 

(1870-1924) 


Age at which the 
Dominant Ideas 
are first expressed 

ii. Deutscher 
Handels-und- 
Gewerbe Verein 
(1819) ... 80 

Le Systeme de 
Politique Posi- 
tive (189) ••• 24 

UOrganisation du 
Travail (1889) ... 26 
Das Kommunis- 
tische (Marx) ... .30 
Manifest (1848) 
(Engels) ... 28 
Social Statics 
(1851) ... 81 

Education (1873) 32 

The Index Func- 
tions of Equili- 
brium in Social 
Bodies (1870) ... 22 

Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft 
(1887) ... 32 

La Teorta Econo- 
mica della Costi- 
tuzione Politico 
(1886) ... 29 

Review of Scha- 
ffle’s Bau und 
Leben des Sozi- 
alen Kbrpers in 
the Revue Philo - 
sophique (188.5) 27 
Hindu Ideals, 
controversy with 
Bankim Chat- 
terji in Bhnrati 
(1884) ... 2.3 

Lecture at the 
Parliament of 
R e 1 i g i o n .s, 
Chicago (1893) 80 

Labour Move- 
ment (1898) ... 

Neo-Romantic 
Movenient in 
Literature (Cal- 
cutta Review. 
1889) ... 25 

What are the 
Friends of the 
People f (1894) 24 


First Expression 
of Dominant Ideas 
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The Leitmotif of Herder's (1744-1808) 
world-culture movement was in evi- 
dence in the work on modern German 
literature published at 28 in 1767 
and in that on the philosophy of history 
at 30 in 1774. Bentham (1748-1832) 
was 28 when his Principles of Morals 
and Legislation was published (1776). 
Fichte' (1762-1814) established his 
philosophy of religion at 30 with the 
publication of the Essay towards a 
Critique of all Revelation (1792). By 
this work ‘he was marked out', says 
Adamson, ‘from all the living writers 
on philosophy as the one who seemed 
able with strength and capacity to 
carry on the great work of Kant.' The 
Essay on Population by Malthus 
(1760-1834) was published in his 32nd 
year in 1798. The fundamental theories 
of ‘nationalist economy' and the ZolU 
verciri were propagated by List 
(1789-1846) by the 24th year with the 
editing of The Friend of the People from 
Swabia in 1818 and by the 30th year 
with that of the Journal of the German 
Commerce and Industry Association in 
1819. 

Comte (1798-1857) laid the founda- 
tions of his ideology of three stages in 
an essay published in 1822 as the 
System of Positive Politics. He was 
then 24 years old. The Organization of 
habour by Blanc (1813-82) came out in 
his 20th year in 1839. The Cimimunist 
Manifesto was published in 1848 when 
Marx (1818-83) was 30 and Engels 
(1820-95), 28. The anarchistic utopian- 
ism of Spencer (1820-1903) was for- 
mulated in his 31st year in Social Statics 
(1851). Ward (1841-1913), the Ameri- 
can sociologist, prescribed his educa- 
tional panacea in 1878 when he 

'R. Adamson: Fichte (London, 1881), 
21-85 ; C. E. Vauf^han : Studies in the 
of Political Philosophy, Vol. H. 
jbondon, 1925), chapter on Fichte, pp. 94-142; 

• Baxa: Einfuhrung in die-roinantische 
^^aatsrvissenschaft (Jena, 1928). 


was 82. Pareto* (1848-1928), the 
Italian sociologist, published the 
mathematical ideologies for his sub- 
sequent economics and sociology in his 
22nd year in 1870. Tonnies (1855- 
1936) was 32 when his Community and 
Society was published in 1887. In his 
29th year the Italian Marxist Loria 
(1857-1926) published the Economic 
Theory of Political Constitution in 1886. 
Durkheim (1858-1927) was 27 when his 
review of Schaffle's Constitution and 
Life of the Social Body appeared in the 
Revue Philosophique of Paris (1885). 

It was in his 23rd year that Tagore 
(1861-1941) offered his challenge to 
Bankim Chatterji in regard to Hindu 
ideals (1884). I am referring to Tagore, 
the writer of essays, and not to Tagore, 
the poet. Vivekananda® (4863-1902) 
was 30 when at the Parliament of 'Reli- 
gion held at Chicago in 1893 he declared 
the message of Young India. The 
socialistic liberalism or neo-liberalism of 
Hobhousc (1864-1929) found expression 
in Labour Movement (1898) in his 29th 
year. The paper on ^ieo-Romantic 
Moxu'incnt in Literature by Brajen 
SeaP (1864-1938), which was published 
in 1889 in his 25th year, is an important 
document about his comparative 

* V. Pareto : The Mind and Society (Tran- 
slation of Trattato di Sociologia Generate by 
A. Livingston), London, 1935, Vol. I. p. xvi, 
Vol. HI. pp. 1412-1418. 

* The Complete Works of Vivekananda. 
7 vols. (Mnyavati Memorial Edition). The 
Chicago lectures are to be found in Vol. I. 
(1931) pp. 1-22. Sec Vol. III. (1932), chapters 
entitled My Plan of Campaign (pp. 207-227), 
The Work before Us (pp. 209-284), The Reply 
to the Address at Calcutta (pp. 309-321). 

* Author of the Coeffi dents of Numbers 
(1891), The Test of Truth, Vaishnavism and 
Christianity, and Origin of Law and Hindus 
as Founders of Social Service for the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists (Rome, 
1899). Netv Essays in Criticism (1903), Pre- 
faces to P. C. Ray’s History of the Hindu 
Chemistry, Vol. II. (1906), Meaning of Race, 
Tribe, Nation (Universal Races Congress, 
London, 1911). 
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methodology in science, philosophy, 
and culture. Most of Seal’s writings 
were available as manuscript by 1899, 
i.e,, about his 85th year. In his twenty- 
fourth year Lenin* published his What 
are the Friends of the People? (1894). 

The twenty-one publications men- 
tioned in the above schedule are not to 
be taken as necessarily the most im- 
portant or the best known of the works 
by the authors enumerated. Hardly 
known are Fichte’s essay of 1792, the 
journals of List published in 1813 and 
1819, Pareto’s thesis of 1870, Tagore’s 
challenge of 1884, Durkheim’s review of 
1885, and Lenin’s brochure of 1894. 

Ward’s work of 1873 perhaps does 
not at present have an independent 
existence outside his two-volume Dyna- 
mic Sociolo^iy (1883). And very few 
people remember a work on labour from 
the pen of Hobhouse, although every- 
body is well acquainted with his ^soli- 
daristic’ liberalism not only in politics 
but in geiKTal philosophy and sociology 
as well. 

My contention is that these twenty- 
one publj cations, large, medium, or 
small, relatively famous, or relatively 
unknown, were substantially important 
in the authors’ lives as representing 
some of the directions along which their 
dominant ideologies moved in subsequent 
years. Nine of the twenty-two dates 
indicate that the authors were between 
30 and 32, thirteen under 30. One 
should go into the psychology of author- 
ship more intensively and one may be 
convinced that in, perhaps, every in- 
stance the ideologies have to be traced 
back to much younger years. In the 
first place, the ideological origin of a 
book is, as a rule, five years older than 

* Author of Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism (1908), Imperialism (1916) and The 
State and Revolution (1917). See N. 
Bukharin : Historical Materialism a System 
of Sociology (New York, 1925). 


the date of publication. Secondly, the 
small essays, articles, pamphlets, review 
of books or journals, notes or other 
writings, — published or impublished,-— 
all ought to be taken into consideration. 
It is perhaps during the college days 
that the ideologies were passing through 
the brains of the young intellectuals. 
There is, therefore, nothing surprising 
or extraordinary that the foundations 
of what is known as Comtism were 
established by the 24th year of the 
author, and of Paretianism by the 22nd. 

This may be said about almost every 
intellectual, author, inventor, or dis- 
coverer. Exceptions may not be rare. 
But generally speaking, it may be 
asserted that in almost every field it is 
the inspiration and intuition of creative 
youth, the activities of the period l()-3(), 
that are the most profoundly original 
and distinctive factors in personality. 
Besides, these are the elements and 
forces responsible for the ‘achievement’ 
which by the lOth, 50th or (X)th year 
or even later renders a ])erson a nation al 
figure or an international ‘ca])aeity’ in 
philosophy and science, industry and 
technology. 

The real, effective, spiritual leaders 
of the world, i.e., the remakers of man- 
kind are, in my evaluation, the young 
men aild women between the ages bf 
and 80. It is just a convention of 
mankind, — but a mere convention all 
the same, — that the formal, official, 
material, or social leadership of no phi- 
losopher or scientist, inventor or teclnii- 
cal expert is recognized in the world of 
arts and letters, sciences and industries, 
until the fellow is aged and» looks some- 
what wise, i.e., has put in a decade or 
two of earthly flesh after the genuinely 
creative activities. But the conven- 
tional is not always the acceptable. 

As for the upper terminus of youth, 

I leave the question open as to whether 
it should be placed at 80 or 35. Pf^f' 
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haps it is hardly ever as high as 40. 
The entire subject is important enough 
for specialized psycho-physiological re- 
searches from the standpoint of creati- 
vity. 

It is, then, to creative youth, to youth 
the world-remaker, that I render my 


homage not only for the past and the 
present of social transformations but 
also for the adventures, challenges, 
revolts, insecurities, and uncertainties of 
to-morrow and the evolutive dishar- 
monies, conflicts, and disequilibria of 
day after to-morrow. 


THE EMPIRICAL BASIS OE RELIGION 

By Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A. 


Those who contemplate the events of 
I lie contemporary world with a sense 
of ])rcsent awe and future concern are 
cDfivinccd that all the ills of civilization 
are due to a forced development of 
Ilian’s intellect, and a retardation of 
his moral nature. Even the scientists, 
the more thoughtful ones among them 
at Iciist, are convinced that man’s morals 
h.Mvc not kept pace with his intelligence. 
The emotions have been neglected. The 
brain has been over-developed at the 
expense of the heart, which is becoming 
weaker and weaker as the days pass on. 
Physical and biological sciences have 
been intensively cultivated, while 
psychology, sociology, and ethics have 
been neglected. What, then, is the 
r;nio(1y? Many are of opinion that a 
new (orientation should be given to the 
education of our youth. Education is 
the panacea for all ills. ‘Educate the 
youth in the proper way and you will 
achieve the desired result. Look at 
(Germany and It§ily !’ say they. But, 
the critic observes quite legitimately, 
‘Morality cannot be taught. By pre- 
cept alone you can never build up 
character. You can teach physics and 
chemistry, but you cannot teach good 
hehavioup through lectures, and certainly 
)cu cannot teach character.’ 

Those who have turned these prob- 
ems over in their minds, and have spent 


a great deal of tliought over them, have 
come to the conclusion that irreliLnon 
is the root of all troubles at the present 
day. Tn the early days of scientific pro- 
gress the faith in God was not under- 
mined. One could be, like Newton, a 
leader of scientific thought and also a 
pious Christian. Whatever tendency 
the materialism of science had to un- 
dermine man’s moral nature, was offset 
by the natural piety of the men and 
women of those days. Came gradually 
the spread of science and the increase 
of man’s power over nature and the 
conse(|iient belief that man lived only 
to eat and drink and enjoy. The con- 
flict l)etween seicner and religion re- 
sulted in a victory for science. The 
dominant temper of science was grossly 
anti-religious. ‘The soul may be there 
or it may not be there. Why worry 
about it ? Get along with the affairs 
of this world of sense, and that will 
satisfy you.’ That wjis the implacable 
attitude of science. Contemporary events 
in Europe have revealed the folly of 
such an attitude. The pursuit of science 
has engendered in the minds of men a 
spirit of passionate attachment to things 
of this world. A false sense of values 
has been created by the so-called civi- 
lized amenities of life provided by 
science. The passions are fiercely sti- 
mulated and the satisfaction of these 
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burning desires is the be-all and end- 
all of science; and the 'whole game is 
carried on under the aegis of a civiliza- 
tion which is supposed to be raising the 
standards of our life ! 

What is the solution to the harassing 
problem before us? How are we to 
restore the balance between the progress 
of science and the progress of morals? 
Are we to go back to the old unques- 
tioning faith in the realities of religion? 
That may not be possible in the pre- 
sent temper of the world. It is just at 
this point that the new empirical atti- 
tude comes to our aid, and suggests a 
suitable solution to the difficult prob- 
lem which is facing us. 

To go back to the old attitude of un- 
questioning belief is impossible even in 
the field^of religion. Man’s mind hav- 
ing tasted the strange new pleasures 
and the intoxicating new powers of the 
empirical inductive approach to nature, 
will refuse to accept dogmatic asser- 
tions based solely on authority and 
capable only of deductive proof. Reli- 
gion, therefore, must become empirical 
if it is to survive. Those of us who 
are anxious for the future of religion 
are told that we must seek out a new 
empirical basis for religious experiences 
and religious doctrines. 

This challenge has been taken up by 
Professor Maemurray and answered in 
his brilliant book, The Structure of 
Religious Experience. The Professor 
has a brilliant analytic mind. His pub- 
lications cover a wide range of subjects. 
His books on political philosophy reveal 
a remarkable power of analysis, and a 
grip over contemporary political theory 
and practice. What he has to say 
about the new orientation to be given 
to religion and religious experience is 
worth listening to. 

Professor Maemurray is of the opinion 
that ‘the only temper compatible with 
religious maturity is an empirical one.* 


Any other temper is a mark of imma- 
turity and primitiveness. What, then, 
is this empiricism? 

In answering this question a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the factual aspect 
of experience and its value aspect. This 
distinction is familiar to students of 
philosophy at the present day, though 
it must be admitted that axiology as a 
branch of metaphysics is of very recent 
origin. The factual aspect of experience 
is the subject-matter of scientific study. 
Science is not concerned with values. 
The philosopher has to deal with them. 
It is in the value aspect of experience 
that religion should be grounded. An 
analysis of values should, therefore, be 
undertaken by us in order to discover 
the exact point at which religion enters 
into our experience and vivifies life. 

Values may be broadly classified into 
logical, aesthetic, and ethical. Man’s 
nature may be analysed into its cogni- 
tive, affective, and active elements. 
And corrc.sponding to each one of these 
we have a value. We have a truth value 
grounded in cognition, a beauty value 
grounded in feeling, and a goodness 
value grounded in behaviour or con- 
duct. These are what we have already 
designated as logical, aesthetic, and 
ethical values. Where does religious 
value come in? If modern psycholo'^y 
is right, then, religious values appear 
to have no place in this scheme. 

Professor Maemurray starts from a 
different position and comes to the same 
conclusion. Values are either extrinsic 
or intrinsic; they are either utilitarian 
or self-sufficient. The former are dealt 
with by science and the latter by aes- 
thetics, Once again religion seems to 
have no place in the general scheme of 
things. We have run into a cul-de-sac 
so far as religion is concerned. 

A way out of this blind alley has been 
pointed out by Professor Maemurray* 
If utilitarian and intrinsic values exhaust 
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the whole field between them> then, is 
not that the very reason for seeking a 
new attitude of synthesis? The reli- 
gious attitude is just this synthetic 
attitude- And in this attitude the per- 
sonality of the being who takes up the 
new attitude is of the greatest impor- 
tance. All valuation is in the last resort 
dependent on a valuer, and in the pecu- 
liar synthetic valuation that we are con- 
templating, human personality is of 
central significance and importance. 

Religious valuation starts with the 
recognition of the central fact of per- 
sonality. In this type of valuation we 
find a phenomenon absent from other 
types of valuation. Not only is the 
valuer valuing objects and persons in 
the environment, but he is also valued 
by other persons. He is the valuer and 
valued at once. Moreover he values him- 
self. And to the extent he is the subject 
and object of his own valuation does the 
whole fabric of valuation shift and 
change round the different centres of 
value. 

A critical consideration of all these 
aspects of religious valuation pushes to 
the forefront a fact of supreme signi- 
ficance. It is that the relation which 
one member bears to others in a com- 
munity is the foundation for the reli- 
gious valuation of the individuals in 
that community. ‘The task of religion,' 
says Professor Maemurray, ‘is the reali- 
zation of fellowship.’ ‘...the task of 
religion is the maintenance and exten- 
sion of human community.’ Human 
fellowship together with all that it im- 
plies is the basis for religion. 

Human fellowship is the expression 
of the experience of mutual relationship. 
It is this relationship, this experience of 
a common life, that is at the root of 
religious reflection. When this common 
^jfe is threatened with dissolution then 
religious reflection becomes intense. As 
uman fellowship is an empirical fact. 


it is believed that in it we have the 
empirical basis for religion and religious 
experience. 

This essay of Professor Maemurray, 
admirable as it is, yet suffers from a 
defect which is inherent in all Western 
thought based on Western science, the 
defect, namely, that sense experience is 
to be looked upon as the only kind of 
experience that is real and trustworthy. 
Supra- sensuous experience is completely 
neglected. Until the West is able to 
shake itself free of this blind faith in 
sense experience it will continue to go 
along its present road of war and des- 
truction, greed and hatred. The end 
of it all is seen in a significant sentence 
in the concluding paragraph of Professor 
Joad’s PhilosopJiij for Our Tjmes : ‘... 
the religion of Christianity as taught by 
the organized churches seems to me 
unlikely to satisfy the need which has 
grown so urgent that men are driven 
to make an idol of the State, and to 
accord to men the reverence due to God 
in the vain hope of satisfying it.’ 
Organized Christianity has failed be- 
cause it harbours within its bosom 
earthly values and sense experience. It 
is wedded to the spirit of Western 
science. 

Human fellowship, communion, com- 
munity, relationship — these are the 
foundation for Prof. Maemurray’s con- 
ception of religious empirici'^m, and these 
words remind us very powerfully of the 
‘Herd’ instinct and the ‘gregariousness’ 
of Western psyehology. The works of 
Trotter and Tansley come uppermost 
to our mind as we read through 
the Professor's arguments in support of 
empiricism in religion. McDougall has 
analysed these ‘Herd’ instincts and has 
shown clearly that the urge here is solely 
for securing the near presence of other 
members of the species. In other words, 
it is bodily contiguity in space that is 
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the natural goal of this instinct. So, the 
core of this instinct is of the flesh, 
fleshy. To seek for the empirical basis 
of religion in sentiments which are ulti- 
mately reducible to bodily sensations 
may be scientifically praiseworthy, but 
it is most blameworthy from the religi- 
ous point of view, because the very heart 
of religion is supra-sensuous in essence. 

Insistence on empiricism is perfectly 
legitimate and desirable. But it should 
be clearly understood that empiricism 
in the field of religion is entirely dif- 
ferent from scientific empiricism. We 
may agree whole-heartedly with the 
view that religion to be real must have 
its roots deep and firm in living dyna- 
mic religious experience. But we dis- 
agree completely from the view which 
insists on •holding that religious experi- 
ence should be real in the sense in which 
scientific experience is real. Scientific 
reality is of a lower order and of limited 
validity, always subject to doubt and 
revision. ‘Show me God, and I shall 
believe I* says our friend the agnostic, 
and thinks himself very clever. I can 
easily turn round and ask, ‘Where is 
your electron. It is an illusion. I re- 
fuse to believe it exists. Show me the 
electron !’ And he cannot show it for 
the simple reason that it is by its very 
nature invisible. Before I can see the 
electron I have to undergo a very severe 
discipline in scientific investigation, 
learn the difficult and abstruse methods 
of observation, calculation, and infer- 
ence. In other words very special training 
is necessary before one can see the elec- 
tron. You cannot take the man in the 
street and show him the electron just 
as you can show him a horse or a palm 
tree. In exactly the same way the 
sages of all ages and climes have in- 
vited us to go through the difficult 
training and then enjoy the beatific 
vision of God. You can see God just 
as you can see the electron or the gene, 


only you must first go through the neces- 
sary training. 

It is to be regretted that faith in God 
and religion has been reduced to mere 
intellectual assent to the creeds and 
dogmas. A profound knowledge of the 
scriptures may coexist with utter dis- 
belief in religious values. Sri Rama- 
krishna has pointed out that a learned 
pundit need not necessarily be beloved 
of God. It is this unfortunate confu- 
sion of ideas that has led to all kinds 
of errors in regard to the nature of re- 
ligious experience. 

The correct position in regard to 
religious empiricism is stated most 
emphatically by William James in the 
opening sentence of the second chapter 
of his great work, The Varieties of 
Reliftious Experience : ‘Were one asked 
to characterize the life of religion in the 
broadest and most general terms pos- 
sible, one might say that it consists of 
the belief that there is an unseen order, 
and that our supreme good lies in har- 
moniously adjusting ourselves thereto.* 
It is James again who spoke of the 
Divine More, Expounding this aspect 
of the pragmatic metaphysics of .James, 
Professor Patrick says (in his Jntrodin - 
tion to .Philosophy)^ ‘...James shows v. 
by the pragmatic method that God is 
what we live by. In many of our ev- 
pcriences we seem to touch another 
dimension of existence than the sensible 
and merely “understandable** world,... 
we feel a real connection with it, we 
get real power from it, and in it we 
find the source of ideal impulses. This 
strong feeling or even conviction that 
so many of us have, that this nattiraJ 
world, this world of w'ind and water, 
is not the whole of reality, hvt that it 
is, so to speak, soaking in or is bathed 
in another order, in another kind af 
reality to which we may give the name 
spiritual or ideal, seems, so James 
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thinks, to be pragmatically verified by 
its results/ 

‘In our experiences we distinguish a 
lower and higher part of ourselves and 
we feel that this higher part is in some 
way continuous with More of the 
same quality. This Divine More is 
exterior to us, and yet we are in some 
kind of harmony with it, and upon 
this harmony our peace and security 
rest.’ This harmony has been destroyed 
mid disharmony has been ushered in by 
Western science. So, the world is now 
at war. Peace and security have been 
destroyed, and the blame for this sorry 
state of affairs must be laid solely at 
the doors of Western science. 

The most striking point in the conten- 
tion of James is this — the Divine More 
can be pragmatically verified ; it can be 
experienced by us; we can see it just 
as wc can see the objects of sense, only 
we have to develop the atrophied faculty 
with which to see. This revelation is 
not ill the least surprising to us of this 
land, for our mystics and sages have 
borne unmistakable testimony to the 
fact of experieiicibility of God. Their 
experience is as real, as vivid, and as 
compelling as the experience of any 
scientific research worker in the labora- 
tory. When the scientist tells us that 
he has seen the electron, we believe 
at once without hesitation though 
neither he nor we can ever see the elec- 
tron. And to-morrow the scientist may 
deny as vehemently what he affirms 
to-day with great show of conviction. 
The so-called road of scientific progress 
is littered with discarded theories and 
hypotheses each one of which was, in 
its own day, an ^ultimate truth’. Yet 
Wc trust science ! The ever changing 
scientific law, the veritable ‘old man of 
the sea’, is our ideal of truth I 


The less said about the infallibility 
of scientific truth the better it is for 
science herself, for science is only rela- 
tive and can never reach ultimate truth. 
The sooner we give up faith in the abi- 
lity of science to solve the riddles of 
this universe the better it will be for 
all of us, for science is a blind guide 
in the realms of higher values.' 

It is to the great seers and Sannyasins 
of our land that we must look for guid- 
ance in the matter of religion and reli- 
gious experience. They have told us 
in unmistakable language that the 
senses must be transcended if we are 
to see God. He who would move and 
live and have his being in the pure 
realm of God must first cultivate the 
intuitive faculty which is man’s most 
precious gift from Him. These sages 
extend a very cordial invitation to us 
‘to taste God and see his good’. They 
have tasted and been enthralled by the 
beauty of the experience. They tell us 
that we too can share the ineffable bliss 
of divine Anandam. What motive have 
they to mislead us ? None at all. These 
pure souls, these Nitya-siddhas and 
Jivan-muktas walk the earth solely out 
of pity for our miserable condition. 
Let us put ourselves in their charge 
and enter the land where religious 
experience is real and immediate. 

Wc conclude then that religious ex- 
perience is real, and is within the reach 
of all of us. That experience is not to 
be had through the senses or through 
any earthly reality based on the senses. 
It is to be had through mystic intuition 
and Yogic discipline. Hinduism throws 
open the door through which the intui- 
tive empirical experience of God may 
be easily had by those who care to enter. 



TOWARDS A BETTER MOTHERHOOD' 

By S. C. Roy, M.A. (London), I.E.S. 


Women arc the mothers, creators, 
protectors, and saviours of nations, all 
in one. All great men owe their great- 
ness to their mothers. Ideal Indian 
women in the past, viz, Maitreyee, 
Gargi, Sita, Sslvitri, were all cultured 
and well educated. Our scriptures as 
well as works on sociology lay stress 
on the importance of women’s educa- 
tion and the high status of women in 
society. We have passages like the 
following in the old Indian treatises: 

the gods delight to dwell in places where 
women are respected; 

daughters are also to 
be reared up and educated with great 
care in the same way (like the sons). 

Besides, the social philosophers have 
always recognized that the place held 
by women in a particular society is a 
sure index of the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the people of that society. No 
nation ever progressed that did not 
educate and elevate its womanhood. 
No regeneration in our national life is 
possible without raising the cultural 
status of our womanhood, Ed.ucate a 
mother, and the whole family, nay, the 
whole nation will be elevated. 

The need for all-round advancement 
in Indian education is a national neces- 
sity. But that advancement cannot be 
achieved without proper education of 
our motherhood. If we look into the 
past history of any nation in the world, 
we shall find that the progress in its 
culture and civilization was due largely 
to the extent and quality of education 
among its women. It is, therefore, need- 
less to say that the status and position 


enjoyed by the women are the index 
of civilization in a nation. The Hindus 
believe in the divinity of motherhood 
as a corollary to their conception of 
Godhead as the Supreme Mother. In 
Islam also a very high social status is 
given to women, so much so that they 
are allowed under law to inherit the 
property of their parents in the same 
way as their brothers do (unlike under 
the Code of Inheritance among the 
Hindus). The Christian Bible as well 
as the Old Testament of the .Tews also 
upholds the dignity of womanhood and 
the respect for the gentler sex. The 
Buddhists and Jainas too enjoin the 
greatest courtesy, kindness, and consi- 
deration to women. 

I welcome the League of Women’s 
Education, as I believe it has immense 
possibilities for the future of women’s 
education in India. We need the co- 
operation of our educated ladies in 
furthering the cause of education and 
would value their considered opinions 
and suggestions in all matters connected 
with the promotion of women’s educa- 
tion. We in Assam have launched a 
vigorous campaign for the removal of 
the darkness of ignorance and illiteracy 
in the villages; and educated women of 
India are expected to come forward 
with their helpful advice and valuable 
suggestions to ensure that their sisters 
may not be deprived of their due share 
of facilities in this educational advance- 
ment and that they may take their 
legitimate place of honour in guiding 
the destiny of the nation by promoting 
university education and mass literacy 
campaign. 


' An address delivered at the Women’s Education League Conference at Shillong. 
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We need lady doctors and nursea for 
treating and nursing the sick and suffer- 
ing among the women folk of the Pro- 
vince. We need female teachers for 
OUT schools and lady professors for our 
colleges. Education — higher education 
of the collegiate and university standard 
-must be claimed for our sisters for the 
j)iirpose of recruiting workers for these 
professions; but it is not for employ- 
ment or occupation or earning of liveli- 
hood. alone that we need education. 
Promotion of culture is and should be 
its primary aim. 

Now, what is culture ? To quote from 
a book of Jewish thoughts, ‘Not what 
a man has — knowledge, skill, or goods 
of life — that determines his culture, but 
\Uiat a man is. Culture is not so much 
mastery of things as mastery of self. 
And only that nation can be called 
cultured which adds to or at least 
broadens and deepens the spiritual 
assets of mankind, which introduces 
some distinctive note into the soul life 
of the world, which teaches humanity a 
new angle of vision towards the In- 
finite, and which by its living, and if 
need be, by its dying, vindicates the 
eternal values of life — conscience, 
honour, liberty. 

‘Judged by this test, some of the 
lit I lest of peoples, — of Judea, Greece, 
Elizabethan England, — stood foremost 
among cultured nations as champions 
of the sacred heritage of man. Judged 
by this test, many a poor Jew — 
though he be devoid of the graces, 
amenities, and comforts of life, is yet 
possessed of culture. An ancient 
language, a classical language, a holy 
language is as familiar to him as his 
mother language. Saturated is he with 
the sublimest of literatures, which 
hallows his life and endows him wdth 
high faith and. invincible courage. 

‘Sympathetic appreciation of this in- 
domitable type, of this harmonious. 


albeit rugged personality, might well 
be taken as a touchstone of a man’s 
mentality, culture, and humanity.’ 

It is not ‘advancement of learning’, 
but ‘promotion of culture’ in this wider 
sense that I should place as the motto 
for our educational institutions. 

The unity of the Indian nation can 
come only through his motto being 
observed and followed by our teachers 
and students. The mother is the uni- 
fying factor in a happy family. The 
English family has elicited the admira- 
tion of all visitors to England by the 
hearth or fireside as the symbol of 
domestic happiness, because it is near 
the fireside that all members of the 
family and children gather around the 
mother and enjoy the peace and sere- 
nity of domestic life. ^ 

The Jewish mother kindles the Sab- 
bath lamp on Friday evening after 
completing the preparations of the 
Sabbath. ‘This is symbolic of the 
Jewish women’s influence on her own 
home, and through it upon larger cir- 
cles. She is the inspirer of a pure, 
chaste, family life whose hallowing in- 
fluences are incalculable. She is the 
centre of all spiritual endeavours, 
conlidante, and fosterer of every under- 
taking.’ ‘Be careful not to cause 
women to weep, for God counts her 
tears.’ It is women alone through 
whom God’s blessings are vouchsafed 
to a house. 

Indian civilization also lays stress on 
Shanti (peace) and Vishwa-maitri 
(universal love) ; and the spirit of 
Islam is the spirit of submission to the 
will of God and of resignation in utter 
dependence on the Almighty Lord, 
which cannot but provide humility in 
every man and equality and fraternity 
among the nations. Christianity in- 
culcates the virtue of love of God and 
service of men, of peace and. goodwill 
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on earth, as the very picture of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

On the piety and devotion of our 
women depends the stability and order 
as well as progress and improvement 
of our society and family life. It is 
our women who have kept the reli- 
gions alive and the lire of morality and 
purity burning in our society through 
all the centuries and generations of 
atheism, agnosticism, scepticism, and 
other evils of ‘isms’. As Mr. Lazaras 
has said, ‘In the days of the horror of 
later Roman Empire throughout the 
time of the migration of nations, it was 
not war alone that destroyed and anni- 
hilated all those people, of which, des- 
pite their former world-dominating 
greatness, nothing remains but their 
names ; it was rather the ensuing 
demoralization of home life. . . . Among 
the nations (e.g., Jews) that suffered 
most severely and more cruelly by wars 
than any other nation, the inmost liv- 
ing germ of morality — strict discipline 
and family devotion — was at all times 
preserved. This wonderful and myste- 
rious preservation of the Jewish people 
is due to the Jewish women. This is 
her glory, not alone in the history of 
her ow'ii people but in the history of 
the world.’ And this applies to the 
womanhood of all other nations as well. 

It may be interesting to know how 
the education of girls was opposed by 
the orthodox society when it was first 
introduced in modern India after the 
advent of the British settlers. I glean 
the following from an account given by 
Pandit Sibanath Sastri in his illuminat- 
ing work Ramtaran Lahiri and the 
Contemporary Society of Bengal, 

Drink water Bethunc or Beaton, 
President of the Education Council 
and member of the Governor General’s 
Council, was very devoted to his mother 
and his regard for women generated in 
him a keen desire to serve the Indian 


women. In co-operation with Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar and Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar, Beaton started the 
Bethune School on 7th May 1849. He 
used to give presents to girls and take 
them to his house. He played with 
them and sometimes became a horse 
and allowed the girls of his school to 
ride on his back. But this was pre- 
ceded by earlier endeavours. In 1817 
a School Society was founded. In 
those days differences of opinion 
arose as to whether girls should be 
taught. Babu Radhakanta Deb, u 
landholder and one of the Secretaries 
of the School Society, expressed his 
opinion in favour of the girls’ educa- 
tion. One of the Pathashalas for boys 
under the School Society began to atl- 
mit girls. The prize-giving function 
of the school used to be attended by 
girls. But controversies were still cen- 
tring round the question whether girls 
should be taught with boys. In IS 19, 
a member of the Baptist Mission 
Society, issued an appeal on the in ccs- 
sity of educating Indian women, whose 
condition was miserable. Tliis hd to 
the establishment of the Lauson and 
Pearce’s Seminary. 

Women of this school started a 
Female .Juvenile Society for the })Ui*- 
pose 'of spreading female education. 
The lady members of the Society began 
to start girls’ schools in different parts 
of the town; Radhakanta Deb was a 
great jiatron of theirs and presented to 
them a pamphlet written by himself 
entitled 

In 1821 the British and Foreign 
Society deputed Miss Cooke for promo- 
tion of girls’ education, raising funds 
themselves for meeting her expenses; 
but there were differences of oi)inion 
among the members of the Society im- 
mediately on her arrival. At this junc- 
ture, the Church Missionary Society 
came forward to help her. She was 
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learning Bengali and had to visit Bengali 
homes for the purpose. One day she 
found a girl crying at the door of a 
boys^ school, because the teacher re- 
fused to admit her while her brother 
was reading there. Miss Cooke met 
this girl’s mother and other ladies of 
the neighbourhood and with their con- 
sent and co-operation it was decided to 
start a girls’ school. Within a short 
time as many as ten girls’ schools were 
started in different quarters and 277 
^rirls were reading in these schools. Miss 
Cooke worked for two years and then 
married and ]>ccamc Mrs. Wilson. As 
she could not devote much time, 
some English ladies approached Lady 
Amherst and started under her patron- 
age the Bengal T adies’ Society. They 
started many schools for girls and 
raised funds for a big school building. 
Raja Vaidyaiiath donated Rs. 20,000/- 
for this. 

The Adams Report on Bengal Educa- 
tion, published in 1S31, mentions iiine- 
iten girls’ schools with foO girls in many 
places outside Calcutta (e.g., Seram- 
pore, Burdwan, Kalna, Katwa, Krishna- 
nagar, Dacca, Bakharganj, Chittagong, 
Murshidabad, Birbhiim, etc.) were 
started. Many of these were under the 
auspices of the Bengal Ladies’ Society, 
but most of them were under the 
Christian Missions as part of their 
propaganda. 

The first noii-dcnominational school 
Was started by Beaton in 1819, as 
stated above. There were in those 
days great agitation against girls’ edu- 


cation. Madan Mohan Tarkalankar 
wrote in support of this and sent his 
own girl to school. Debendranath 
Thakur, Ram Gopal Ghosh, Ramtaran 
Lahiri, and other Brahmo leaders also 
helped. A quotation from Mahanirvand 
Tantra 

formed the motto of this move- 
ment, and this was inscriVjcd on 
the curriage for the girls’ school. 
When the conveyance for girls’ school 
passed along the street, people began 
to talk scandals shouting, ‘The age of 
Kali has come, girls are beginning to 
read books, the whole society would be 
undiTmined.’ ‘\Micn these young 
girls arc defying public opinion and 
taking to books, you may rest assured 
they will learn A, B, C, D and talk 
like Ma’am Sahibs,’ ‘Wait f.?)r a few 
days and you will see them driving 
hij'dows to the Maidan themselves to 
enjoy fresh air in the open.’ 

This is how girls’ education was view- 
ed wilh misapprehension at the start. 
To-day we have not only hundreds of 
girls reading in schools, but dozens of 
them are reading in the colleges with 
their brothers. WV have as many as 
four colleges for \vomen in Assam alone, 
besides co-education in most of the 
men-blu<lcnts’ colleges. We know how 
our women are coming to their own 
and falsifying the worst fears of the 
scoffers of the last century. May the 
Women’s Education League lielp in this 
forward march while retaining the best 
of oriental culture and combining it 
with the best in the sciences and civiliza- 
tions of the West. 



CHRISTIANS IN THE INDIAN ENVIRONMENT 

By a Hindu 


Under the above heading Mr. John 
Barnabas of Lucknow wrote two very 
interesting articles in the Indian Social 
Reformer in October last year. The 
articles are noted for their close analysis 
and bold conclusions. The problem 
before Mr. Barnabas was to find out 
the causes that had checked the rate 
of increase of the Christian population 
in India. And in this the Hindus are, 
perhaps, more interested than the Chris- 
tians themselves since any material 
increase in the Christian population 
must necessarily be at the cost of the 
Hindus. It is a well-known fact that 
there are very few converts from the 
Muhammadan or Sikh communities. 
Factors, therefore, that help the rate 
of conversion, may in general be taken 
as antagonistic to the Hindu cause. It 
is interesting also to study the position 
of the Muhammadan community uis-o- 
vis the Christian; for it clearly shows 
how a community can save itself from 
foreign missionary inroads. 

It should not be understood that in 
this article I want to pit the Hindus 
against the Christians, but I am only 
eager to put our own house in order, 
so that the whole nation may have a 
harmonious development. It is our 
settled conviction that India cannot 
progress through communal bickerings 
and it is against India’s genius to cry 
down any religion or calumniate any 
community. Freedom of spiritual 
thought and action is what distinguishes 
India from all other nations. It sounds 
jarring to our ears, therefore, when Mr. 
Barnabas says, ‘When high caste Hindus 
became converts to Christianity, they 
lost their economic stability owing to 


the ill-conceived intolerance of the 
Hindus.* I may put it the other way 
and say that the Hindus had to take 
shelter under social ostracism when the 
intolerance of the Christian missionaries 
threatened their very existence. But 
let Mr. Barnabas himself refute his own 
theory : ‘The attitude of the mis- 
sionary, and consequently that of the 
Indian Christian, to other faiths has been 
one of competition and not that of co- 
operation. In a study of comparative 
religion the theological schools in India 
compare the best in Christianity with 
the worst in Hinduism and Islam. 
Hinduism is depicted as the born enemy 
of the good Christian and, therefore, 
the more you fight the Satanic religion 
the better Christian you arc.’ Mr. 
Barnabas speaks euphemistically about 
the ‘other faiths’ and ‘Hinduism 
and Islam’ ; but from practical 
experience we know that outside 
the theological schools, at least, the 
missionary tirades are directed against 
the Hindus alone. The padre dares 
not attack other faiths in the public. 
The fact is that the mild Hindus are 
courteous to a fault towards other com- 
munities. Instances are quite frequent 
when a Brahmin, who avoids the touch 
of a pariah, gladly shakes hands with 
him when the latter changes his faith. 
And in general it may be asserted, 
though it may sound paradoxical, tluit 
conversion raises the status of the con- 
vert in the estimation of the Hindu 
public. Is this intolerance ? The Hindus 
may refuse to inter-marry or inter-dine ; 
but that is a feature prevalent even in 
the domestic affairs of the Hindu com- 
munity. 
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The other cogent reason for the 
slowing down of Christian expan- 
sion is political. Writes Mr. Barnabas : 
‘We started identifying ourselves more 
and more with our rulers.... And our 
logic was that, if Christianity is worthy 
of embrace, Western civilization must 
be worthy of emulation.^ This is the 
crux of the problem. The Hindus can 
tolerate any religion, but they cannot 
submit easily to cultural conversion 
or conquest. It may be news to 
many Christians that the Saviour is 
worshipped in the Indian way in many 
Hindu homes and monasteries. Why 
sliould we accept the foreign customs 
when wc can become good Christians by 
remaining socially what wc are? Time 
lias come when the inner core of reli- 
gion must be separated from the chaff. 
The Hindus can and do admire Chris- 
tianity, but they cannot accept Chur- 
chianity. The Sikhs and the Jains main- 
tain their cultural integrity and arc, 
tliereforc, loved and accepted as their 
own by the Hindus. Let all Indians be 
true to their national culture and com- 


munal harmony will be automatically 
established. The Hindus detest conver- 
sion instinctively, because, as pointed 
out by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, ‘Even as 
human personality depends on the per- 
sistence of memory, social life depends 
on the persistence of tradition.’ 

Mr. Barnabas shows that there were 
three distinct historical stages in the 
conversions to Christianity : At first 
they got their recruits from the intel- 
lectuals, the ‘caste-Christians’. Then 
came the turn of the poor ‘famine-and- 
flood Christians.’ Lastly there was ‘the 
mass-movement of rice-Christian’ 
drawn chiefly from the so-called de- 
pressed classes of the Hindu community. 
It is among the last and the hill-tribes 
that the Christian missionary is still 
successful, and it is here that tlAj Hindus 
have most miserably failed in their 
social duty. In this connection we 
shall do well to remember that it is a 
higher degree of social equality and 
sympath)^ more than anything else, 
that protects Islam so effectively from 
other aggressive faiths. 


NOTES AND COxMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

In January the Teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna consummated for us a 
horizontal synthesis among different 
communities and a vertical synthesis 
among diverse sects within the same 
community. This month they lead us 
further to a reconciliation of varying 
standpoints of philosophy and prac- 
tice. ... Sri Ramakrishna’s birth-day 
will be celebrated on 17 February. Let 
join Mr. W. H. Koch in his fervent 
prayer To Sri Ramakrishna, . . . S. C. 
Sen Gupta holds that It neve\r rains but 
pours. The world is athirst for it. . . . 


To the Hindus spiritual synthesis is 
already a living reality. But are the 
other communities equally eager for 
a Communal Amitu on the basis 
of mutual toleration, appreciation, 
respect, and helpfulness? ... It 
will be a mistake to think that 
the Ramakrishna movement is weld- 
ing another sect. Sister Nivedita in her 
.1 Sectlcss Sect gives the lie to such a 
false notion. . . . Dr. Chaudhury is 
noted for his extensive researches on 
the position of Avomcn in ancient India ; 
and when he asserts that the Widows in 
Vedic Rituals were the cocquals of their 
husbands, we have to accept his thesis 
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without any demur. . , . Swami Gnanes- 
warananda, founder of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama of Patna and the 
Vedanta Centre of Chicago (U. S. A.), 
lived and died, preaching Peace on 
Earth and Goodwill to All; and in the 
present article can be had a glimpse of 
the divine light that guided him. . . . 
We meet with Swarni Saradananda 
again, this time not in his teens, but 
at the helm of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission. . . . Dr. Sarkar furnishes 
further proof about the Leadership of 
Youth between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty years. , . . Prof. Naidu proves 
that there is an Empirical Basis oj Reli- 
gion, But this empiricism is substan- 
tially different from scientific empiricism. 

1 ‘The life of religion’, as James puts it, 
* consists #of the belief that there is an 
unseen order, and that our supreme 
good lies in harmoniously adjusting our- 
selves thereto.’ . . . The Director of 
Public Instruction, Assam, is convinced 
that it is only through the whole-hearted 
effort of oxir enlightened women that 
A Better Motherhood can be ensured 
and India can make real progress. 
... A Hindu argues that the Christians 
in the Indian Environment are quite safe 
so long as they are true to India. 

Science in Modern Life 

Writing in The Scholar of December, 
1941, under the above caption. Dr. J. C. 
Ghosh, D.Sc., F.N.I., remarks: 
‘Science is something more than the dis- 
covery of facts and of principles cor- 
relating them. It is a method, a confi- 
dence, a faith. It is a method of con- 
trolled observations and experiments 
recorded with absolute honesty. It is a 
confidence that truth can be discovered. 
It is a faith that truth is worth 
discovering. ... Its method teaches 
patience; it stands for detachment and 
suspension of judgement; it emphasizes 
the value of both imagination and 


doubt.’ In international relations 
science has succeeded in eliminating to 
some extent all limitations of boun- 
daries. ‘The creative spirit of man can- 
not be localized or nationalized.’ It 
has also abolished human slavery, — ‘a 
machine can easily take the place of 
the slave, and human muscles need no 
longer bear the drudgery that machines 
can bear.’ It has also raised the 
standard of life and improved means of 
sustenance, so that there need be no 
tribal war for capturing ‘the fisheries 
and the fields of maize and corn*, as 
the Red Indians did. 

But politicians often misuse science. 
Scientists are conscripted for devising 
more potent means of destruction, and 
arc even themselves used as cannon fod- 
der. A scientist, and in fact everyone, 
has to admit, however, that ‘it is not 
enough to provide mankind with tools 
of progress. It is a much higher task 
to teach them how to use these tools.* 
Schemes of post-war reconstruction ‘will 
fail to achieve much if tlic underlying 
principles are national self-interest and 
aggrandizement as against welfare of 
humanity.’ 

Inter-communal Respect 

Writing in The Social Welfare of 27 
November 1941, Mr. K. M. Munshi 
reports that Mufti Moulvi Mahommcil 
Naeem, a learned Muslim divine, a 
member of the Working Committee of 
the Jamait Ul-Ulema-in-Hind, spoke in 
part at Bhaini Saheb as follows: ‘I 
am a devout Muslim myself. I respect 
a devout Hindu. We can then both 
understand each other and be friends. 
I was in jail with X, a devout Hindu. 
If X got up earlier than I did, he would 
spread my mat for my prayers and his 
mat for his Sandhy&. If I 
earlier I would do likewise. This is 
what I want.’ Mr. Munshi then adds, 
‘Mufti Saheb was right. Half the 
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trouble in India arises from the fact 
that the Hindu nationalist is too facile 
to be respected by his devout Muslim 
friend. I remember my days in Yerra- 
veda Jail, when my friend Mr. Nurie 
studied his Koran and 1 my Gita, and 
both of us respected each other.* We 
agree with Mr. Munshi that the Hindus 
cannot command respect from others 
unless they sincerely follow their own 
religion. We also agree with him that 
there are some devout Hindus and 
Muslims who can easily live on terms 
of mutual love and respect. But how 
few arc they, and. how rapidly has the 
situation deteriorated ! 

Mr. Munshi, however, is no visionary. 
He knows how rare are souls like Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abiil 
Kalam Azad, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
Dr. Khan Saheb, and Mufti Saheb, and 
bow small is their influence on the 
Muslim masses: ‘And if this race of 
men could re-acquirc their hold over 
the Muslim masses in India what 
wonders India would not perform 1’ 

In inter-communal relations, of 
course, we cannot dictate to other com- 
munities as to what they should do or 
should not. But arc wo quite sure that 
our intra-communal courtesy and 
chivalry are what they should be ? 
IVho cares to bring a real and lasting 
unity, as distinguished from political 
fraternization, among the diverse 
elements in our own community by 
treating all of them with proper res- 
pect? Do the vegetarians stop from 
sneering at the non-vegetarian com- 
munities? Do the Brahmins show any 
human consideration in their dealings 
with the pariahs? And do we really 
place our religion at the forefront of 
all our activities, individual or collec- 
? One cannot command respect 
horn others unless one shows it in a 
greater degree towards: one’s own kith 
kin, and unless one has a genuine 


love for one’s own faith. We do not want 
to exaggerate the existing differences 
or the spiritual bankruptcy of many of 
our co-religionists. But why should 
they not be more realistic in their out- 
look? 

Natural Instinct and Historical 
Forces 

In his convocation address at the 
Dacca University Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan said, ‘As a rule they (i.c., the 
Hindus and Muhammadans) have res- 
pected each other’s forms of worship 
and worked together to achieve a cul- 
ture which is neither Hindu nor Muslim, 
but Indian. In art and architecture, 
in music and painting, and even in reli- 
gion, interaction of the two faiths is 
quite manifest. Teachings ^f Kabir 
and Nanak, Dadu, Chaitanya, and 
Tukaram, and the development of Sufi 
mysticism indicate a spirit of harmony 
in which leaders of religion worked.’ 
All this is very true. But we must 
remember that behind this fusion was 
the active guidance of some true lovers 
of India and her ideals. Left to natural 
instincts and the play of historical forces, 
it is extremely doubtful if this common 
civilization could have been evolved. 
There is no such thing as historical 
necessity; or even if it does exist, it is 
only the result of deliberate action. 
Instances are not rare when, under the 
guidance of energetic leaders, nations 
made their own history or changed its 
course substantially. There are also 
other instances when nations sank 
deeper and deeper by trying to rest 
on their laurels and neglecting to take 
proper note of contemporary events. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with Sir 
Sarvapalli in his optimism when he 
says, ‘I take it (i.e., communal mis- 
understanding) as a passing phase, for 
it is against natural instincts and histori- 
cal forces.* ‘Historical forces’ are blind 
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and natural instincts are too selfish and 
disruptive. They cannot be relied on 
for a higher order of things. Man’s 
better self must assert itself and a deli- 
berate choice must be made before real 
communal unity can come. 

The 1941 Census 

The all-India population, discovered 
at the recent census, was 388*8 millions 
as against 338*1 millions in 1931. This 
represents an increase of 15 per cent. 
The increase by itself is not very great. 
The Eur-American and .Japanese races 
have shown greater, and at times pheno- 
menal, rates of increase. The ques- 
tion that should be investigated is 
whether production has kept pace with 
or rather outstripped this rate of demo- 
graphic expansion. We would not feel 
happy unless the standard of living has 
gone higher. The Indian masses are 
proverbially poor and a parallel growth 


of population and national wealth is 
only a symptom of a chronic disease. 

The accuracy and rationality of the 
census figures have been challenged 
by the Assam and Bengal branches of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. At its last 
Burdwan session (Nov. 1941), the 
Bengal branch ‘demanded a fresh cen- 
sus in the province under the exclusive 
control of the central Government, free 
from all interference from the Provin- 
cial Government, as also a test census 
at an early date, and called upon the 
Government not to reconstitute any 
local self-governing bodies on the basis 
of the recent census operations.’ 
(llindusthan Standard , 2 December 

1941). The implications of the resolu- 
tion are obvious. In Assam too the 
Sabha has emphatically protested 
against the arbitrary and irrational 
division of the Hindu community into 
Hindus and tribal population. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC STU- 
DIES. Edited and published by Prof. 
D. G. Karve, Fergusson College, Poona 4* 
Pp. xiv-¥238+vi. Price Rs. 3. 

This volume presents a rich collection of 
historical, political and economic essays 
written by eminent scholars on the occasion 
of the Silver Jubilee of the Historical and 
Economic Association of the Fergusson 
College, Poona. The editor rightly remarks : 
*Much original research, more independent 
thinking, and even more of synthetical 
presentation are common characteristics of 
most of the studies presented herein.’ The 
conclusions in the various contributions are 
based on reliable facts and figures. 

The historical part consists of six con- 
tributions. Prof. D. V. Potdar’s scholarly 
account of Bajirao I in the Land of the 
Brave Bundelas has evidently improved 
much of the Maratha history, and it will 
be a great help to the later historians. 
There are three articles of general interest 
— Some AepecU of Social Life Under ike 


Maratha Rule by Prof. Otiirkar ; Valabhi, 
the Ancient Buddhist University of Mr. 
Dikshit ; .and Where stands Clio ? by Prof. 
Sharma. Mr. Sharma laments the want of 
a proper national Indian history and 
organized research works. ‘A great 
country, surely, must have a great number 
of great historians’— says the essayist and 
he conludes : ‘Are there not any among 
our budding scholars who will at least think 
it worth while to nurse such an ambition?’ 

Three articles have been devoted tn politi- 
cal science. Prof. S. V. Kogekar’s Founda- 
tions of Political Science is a very valuable 
and brilliant contribution. Prof. Palande 
and Kelkar in their articles, The State and 
the Individual, and What Shall We Do 
With Our Indian States ? give very thought- 
ful discourses on the subjects. 

The biggest portion of the book deals 
with problems of economics and consists of 
thirteen informative essays pregnant with 
thoughts and suggestions of great import 
*0 India in her present struggle. Papula- 
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iion and Progress by the editor hinuelf is 

worthy of his scholarship. 

In short, the 'whole space is beautifully 
spotted with precious pearls and selected 
gems, which are artistically arranged. All 
interested in India’s cultural and social pro- 
blems will miss much if this volume is 
neglected. 

^ NIMBARKA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA. 
By Umesh Misiira, M.A., D.Lrrr., Kwya- 
TiiiTilA. Published by the Allahabad Uni- 
vcrsity» Fp. 105. 

The philosophy of Nimbarka stands mid- 
way between the absolute monism of 
Shankara and the qualified monism of 
Ramanuja. The short treatise under review 
deals in a clear and systematic way with all 
the salient features of this philosophy. In 
justifying the growth of different systems of 
philosophy the author says : ‘There being 
peoi)le of divergent taste, it is but natural 
that we should have various schools of 
thought in accordance with their diffcrwit 
needs. . . . Proceeding on the assumption 
that everybody is not qualified for every 
kind of teaching and that the various schools 
of thought are only to roprcscnt the different 
shines in the growth of the intellectual and 
spiritual life of such people, it requires no 
apology to evolve any eemsistent school of 
thought to satisfy the longing of a particular 
group of people.’ 

The philosophy of Bhedabhcda or Dvaitad- 
vaila propounded by Nimbarka did not 
originate with him. IIo was preceded by 
Ashmarathya and Audolomni of the Brahma- 
sutra and by Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasha 
of later centuries. And he was succeeded 
hy many able scholars. 

The author takes one after another all 
Ihe various problems of philosophy and 
presents in a faithful arul lucid manner 
their solutions arrived at by the Bhedabhcda 
doctrine. We recommend the book whole- 
heartedly to our readers. 

EUROPE ASKS ; WHO IS SRI 
RHISHNA. By Bipin Chandra Pal. 
Published by The New India Printing and 
luhhshtng Co., Ltd., Calcutta. Pp. 176. 
Fnce Rs. 2. 

The book under review is a collection of 
lourteen letters written by Mr. B. C. Pal to 
r A' ^^**^**^*^ friend who is evidently a non- 

n lan. Xhe Hindu doctrine of Avat&ra 
as een much misunderstood by foreigners, 
^so by a section of our own people. 


The book will prove of interest to all 
those who love India and are desirous 
of an acquaintance with Indian religious 
thought. It will help the Westerner to 
have a sympathetic and tolerant attitude 
towards the East. In its third revised 
edition the printing and get-up of the book 
have been greatly improved. 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 
VAN-MANDANA-GUNA-DUTA-KAVYA. 
By Viresvara. Edited for the first time 
WITH an Introduction in English and 

APPENDICES BY PrOF. JaTINDRA BiMAL ChAU- 
DiiuRY, Ph.D. (London), of the University 

OF CaIX:UTTA. SAMSKUriA-DUTA-KAVVA-SAM- 
GRAHA, Work No. 2. Published by ihe 
author from 3, Federation Street, Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1. 

Dr. Chaudhuri’s publications are always 
quality-works and the present work too 
bears clear stamps of his thoroughness and 
sound scholarship. An accurate apd unique 
knowledge of the facts and figures about 
oriental works renders Dr, Chaudhuri’s 
choice about new publications epoch-making. 
The present w’ork is very important from 
the point of view of the history of Duta- 
kavyas as Dr. Chaudhuri points out in his 
learned Preface. The detailed contents like 
a mirror bear a true picture of the whole 
work and the Introduction collects various 
informations about the poet and his family 
and lends a true insight into the merit of 
the work. No pains have been spared for 
making the work most acceptable and enjoy- 
able to the scholarly world w’hicli is laid 
under a deep debt to Dr. Chaudhuri for this 
masterly production. 

Dr. Chaudhuri ’s work is a beauty, a joy 
for ever. Excellent paper, print and get-up; 
masterly execution; variations in types for 
various purposes ; useful appendices and 
indices ; and above all, most reasonable and 
impartial views. Dr. Chaudhuri’s Van-man- 
dana-guna-duta is a model work. 

Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M.A. 

BENGALI 

KSHAYISIINU HINDU. By Prafulla 
Kumar Sarkar. Published by Messrs. Guru- 
das Chatterjee and Sons, WSflll, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Pp. 210. Price 

Re. 1-8. 

It was recognized long ago in India that 
the truths enunciated by the Vedas are 
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eternal whereas the laws and customs laid 
down by the Smritis change from time to 
time. The long history of the Hindu race 
abounds with instances when old customs 
and manners yielded place to new ones 
under the exigencies of altered circum- 
stances of life. Conditions have changed 
again and our social customs require a new 
adjustment, on the speedy and successful 
execution of which will depend the future 
of the race. 

The book under review is a timely publi- 
cation. By a critical analysis it laj’s bare 
the evil effects of many of our social laws 
and traditions which have cither outlived 
their utility or are sheer malgrowths on the 
diseased social body. The caste syst em has 
divided the nation into infinitely minute 
sub-divisions, about 3,000 in number, that 
threaten the solidarity of our national life. 
The economic and political effects of such 
divisions are not less disastrous. The mar- 
ri age sys tem within limited circles h as^ a 
degenerating effect on the vitality of the 
race. The negle ct o f th^ masses and women, 
untou chab ility, forced widowhood^ ostracism, 
and many a similar baneful practice have 
been shown responsible for the decadence of 
the Hindu race. The author draws our 
pointed attention to the relative decline in 
the growth of the Hindu population of 
Bengal in comparison with the Muslims. In 
a country with a democratic form of govern- 
ment constituted on communal basis no 

NEWS AND 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDAJI’S TOUR 

Srimat Swami Madhavanandaji, Secretary, 
Uamakrishna Math and Mission, visited 
Bankura on the 20th December, 1941. The 
next morning he performed the opening 
ceremony of the new Dispensary building 
of the Mission Sevashrama, and at a public 
meeting held there on this occasion, pre- 
sided over by Mr. A. K. Ghosh, District 
Magistrate, Bankura, and attended by the 
elite of the town, he spoke on the ideal of 
Service. The same afternoon he addressed 
a ladies* meeting at the town hall, after 
w'hich he was presented a civic address at 
the Municipal Office. The next morning he 
visited on invitation the Medical School 
Hospital and spoke to the students. In the 


community can look with complacency on 
such a phenomenon. With a rare wealth 
of facts and figures the author traces in a 
sound and scientific manner the various 
causes of this decline and offers very valu- 
able and constructive suggestions for their 
eradication. 

A perfect civilization, the author holds, 
must represent a harmonious blending bolh 
of the milder and sterner qualities of man. 
The development of one at the exclusion 
of the other deprives mankind of a fuller 
expression of the infinite possibilities of life. 
The ideals of Ahimsa, love, and fraternity 
are only one-sided. The exclusive cultiva- 
tion of these qualities can neither lead a 
society to perfection, nor ensure its safety 
for long. There must be the manly virtues 
of courage, fortitude, and self-defence loo. 
Opinions may differ, but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the lofty virtues of Ahimsa 
and the rest cannot be inculcated to be 
practised on a nation-wide scale. 

The views expressed by the author on the 
doctrines of Mayavada, Naishkarmavada, 
and Sannyasa suffer from a lack of under- 
standing of their true import. The most 
glorious periods of Indian history arc those 
in which religion thrived, and religion is 
ever associated with and subsists on those 
doctrines in some form or other. 

We recommend the book to every well- 
wisher of the Hindu society and also to its 
every member. 


REPORTS 

afternoon he delivered a lecture at the town 
hall to the local students, and in the evening 
he addressed a public meeting in the same 
place, the subject being: ‘What Swami 
Vivekananda has done for India.* It was 
presided over by Rai Bahadur S. K. Sahana. 

On the 28rd the Swami paid a flying visit 
to Jayrambati, and on the next day he 
left for Garbeta, in the Midnapore District, 
where in the afternoon he addressed a public 
meeting in the local High School. The next 
morning he left for Midnapore, where in 
the afternoon he spoke on ‘Religion* at 
the Mission Sevashrama before a distin- 
guished gathering. On the 26th December 
he held a conversazione for the ladies who 
came to meet him, and returned to Belur 
the same evening. 
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the secondary schools of the 
ramakrishna math and mission 

/Swami Vivekananda said, ‘Our boys 
receive a very negative kind of education. 

It has some good points ; but it has a 
tremendous disadvantage, which is so great 
that Ihe good things are all weighed down. 
In the first place, it is not man-making 
education. ^ It is merely and entirely a 
negative education. A negative education 
or any training that is based on nega- 
tion is worse than death.’ What the 
Swamiji speaks about the boys’ education 
is equally true about that of the girls. In 
either case no account seems to have been 
taken of the milieu in which they move 
and have their being. Education in our 
country is not ‘child-centred*. Besides, it 
has scant regard for the religious and moral 
development of the students. In the name 
of religious neutrality the students arc left 
to the mercy of fanatics outside the schools. 
Their undeveloped morality easily succumbs 
to the influence of baneful films and litera- 
ture, and their untrained political and 
social enthusiasm runs riot at the slightest 
suggestion. \ Students learn from their his- 
tory that their forefathers were fools, from 
their science that they are still in a lower 
scale of evolution, from their literature 
that the softer emotions are the best in 
life, and from their geography that they 
belong to a sub-continent of many nations 
resigned to fatalism through the influence of 
a tropical and enervating climat^/- On the 
top of all this, the education imparted is 
highly theoretical, having no relation with 
concrete situations in life. The result is 
growing unemployment in the economic field 
and increasing chaos in social life. The old 
ideas of Shrnddhfi and discipline are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Tlie Secondary Schools of the Ramakrishna 
Nath and Mission, spread all over India, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements, actively 
encourage religion and morality, and instil 
>nto their alumni a love and regard for 
tiational ideas and ideals. They steer clear 
of politics, social prejudices, and communal 
wrangles, and yet find scope enough for 
julding up a common nationality. Disci- 
P me is the sine qua non of this education. 

e schools take due cognition of local 
circumstances and adjust their curricula 
ccordingly. Dignity of labour is inculcated 
kinds of manual work, 
0 we shall have occasion to deal with 
subsequent issue. Laws of health and 


hygiene are enforced through practical 
means, and physical fitness is ensured 
through games and exercise. The boys are 
familiarized with advanced foreign ideas 
without doing any violence to the noble 
national sentiments they possess. In the 
education of the girls particular care is 
taken for preserving the fine national 
traits of character as illustrated in the lives 
of our social and spiritual heroines. Out of 
these schools our students come out with a 
new inspiration for service, social better- 
ment, and spiritual uplift ; and yet they 
are wonderfully fitted into contemporary 
social patterns. 

These schools may be divided under the 
following heads : (1) Higher Secondary 

Schools teaching up to the Matriculation 
Standard — («) Hesidential and (b) Ordinary ; 

(2) Lower Secondary ScIk^oIs or ^liddle 
English Schools. 

In the following account the boys and 
girls are treated together. We shall first 
write about the schools in India, | those in 
Ceylon being taken up at the end. The 
figures are all for 1941. 

Higher Secondary Schools of the residen- 
tial type : These arc three in number 
(1) The Residential School run by the 
R. K. M. Students* Home, Madras ; (2) The 
R. K. M. Vidyapith, Deoghar (Behar) ; and 

(3) The R. K. M. Vidyalaya, Perianaicken- 
palayam, Coimbatore. 

The number of students in these institu- 
tions in 19H were : 

R. K. M. Students* Home (Resi- 
dential School Section) ... 121 

R. K. M. Vidyapith ... ... U7 

R. K. M. Vidyalaya ... ... 100 

These .schools are guided by the spirit of 
the ancient Gurukulas ; hut their curricula 
are very comprehonsivc and combine many 
good feature.s of the Public Schools. 

The Oj'dinary Higher Secondary Schools 
were 8 iii number. 

Names of Schools Number of 

students 

R. K. M. High School, Madras ... 2,305 
R. K. M. High School. Chingleput 113 

R. K. M. Sister Nivedita Girls’ 

School, Calcutta ... ••• 070 

R. K. M. Sarada Mandir, Sarisha IW 

Ramakrishna Guriikula, Trichur 49(5 

R, K. M. Sarada Vidyalaya, 

Madras ... ... ... 799 

Ramakrishna Gurukula, Rajkot ... 60 

R. K. M. High School, Cherrapunji 104 
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The Sarada Yidyalaya of Madras is a girls’ 
school managed entirely by ladies. It has 
a section for training lady teachers for 
elementary schools, and to this section is 
attached an elementary school for girls. The 
R. K. M. High School of Madras is by 
far the biggest of the schools. It has a 
girls’ section too, education being imparted 
separately. The Sister Nivedita Girls* School 
gives free education. In the other schools 
also a large number of students enjoy free 
studentship. The Gurukula of Trichur, 
located in a village, is devoted to the educa- 
tion of Harijan boys and girls ; and the 
High School of Cherrapunji (a small town- 
ship in the Khasia Hills) to that of the 
hill-tribe boys and girls of Assam. The 
Sarada Mandir (girls’ school), Sarisha, is 
located in a rural area in the 24-Perganas. 
The total number of boys in all these Higher 
Schools is 3,330, and that of girls is 1,785. 

There were 8 Lotver Secondary Schools in 
India, the roll-strength being 1,114 boys 
and 193 «irls. 

R. K. M. Shiksha Mandir 
(Extended M. E. School), 

Sarisha ... ... 372 

R. K. M. School, Dacca ... 254 

R. K. M. (Extended) M. E. 

School. Mansadwip ... ... 214 

R. K. M. School, Shelia, Khasia 

Hills ... ... ... 50 

R. K. M. School, Agna, Sylhet 69 

Saradeswari Girls’ School, Dinaj- 

pur ... ... ... 81 

R. K. M. Girls’ School, Faridpur 92 

R. K. M. School, Asansol ... 169 

The two Extended Middle English Schools 

at Sarisha and Mansadwip have two classes 
of the High School standard attached to 
them for imparting agricultural education. 

As the system of Secondary Education in 
Ceylon differs from that of India, the schools 
there may be grouped thus : (a) Senior 

English Schools, (6) Junior English Schools, 


(c) Senior Anglo-vernacular 

Schools, 

and 

(d) Junior Anglo- vernacular 

Schools. 


Location of Schools 

Number 

of 

Boys Girls 

Group (a) 

Trincomalie 

281 


Batticaloa 

145 


Group (b) 

Jaffna (mixed) 

117 

80 

Group (c) 

Trincomalie (boys) ... 

202 


Karativu (boys) 

829 


Mandur (mixed) 

208 

1.58 

Arappattai (mixed) ... 

191 

87 

Kalladi (mixed) 

189 

68 

Anaipanthi (mixed) ... 

50 

140 

Group (d) 

Kokuvil (mixed) 

65 

78 


The R. K. M. Shivananda Vidyalaya of 
Batticaloa, mentioned under group (n), is a 
residential High Secondary School for boys, 
run on the same line as those of the same 
class in India. 

REPORTS PUBLISHED 

The following branches of the Ramakrishiia 
Math and Mission have published their 
reports of work during the year or years 
noted against each. 


R. K. M. Seva-samiti, Sylhet ... 

1939, 19V) 

R. K. M. Sevashrama, Lucknow 

19.39, 1940 

R. K. M. Students’ Home, 


Madras 

1941 

Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 


Ootacamund 

19*1 


OBITUARY 

We record with the deepest sorrow the 
passing away of Swami Sahajananda 
(lovingly called Njigenda by the members 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission) on 
the 16 December, 1941, at the age of fifty-six 
years. The Swami hailed from Dacca and 
joined the Sevashrama at Kankhal in 1912. 
Thus he served the Mission for about thirty 
years and for the last ten yca'"s he was head 
of the Sevashrama at Vrindavan. 


BIRTHDAY OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

\ 

The Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna falls on the I7th February, 1942. 
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arura snwr srnfinftvrai” 

“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISIINA 

By M. 


Householders and non-dualism — Maya and compassion — Joy and suffering are charac- 
teristic of physical life — Law of Karma—Joy of tfod-consciousness — Ideals of Jnani and 
Bhakta — Brahman and Shakti are non-different — Master extols Narendra. 


August 19, 1883. It was Sunday, the 
first day after the full moon. Sri 
Ramakrishna was resting after his noon 
meal. The midday offering hud been 
made in the temples, and the temple 
doors were closed. Taking advantage 
of the holiday, M. arrived at the temple 
garden to pay the Master a visit and 
spend some time in his holy company. 
In the early afternoon, the Master 
seated himself on the small couch in 
his room. M. prostrated himself before 
him and took his seat on the floor. 
The Master was instructing him in the 
philosophy of Vedanta. 

Master (to M.) : ‘The knowledge of 
is discussed in the Ashtdvakra 
The non-dualists say, 

S u Supreme 

® • This is the opinion held by the 


Sannyasins of the Vedantic school. But 
this is not the right attitude for house- 
holders, who are conscious of doing 
everything themselves. That being so, 
how can they declare, “I am that, the 
inactive Supreme Self”? According 
to the non-dualists, the Self is un- 
attached. Good and bad, virtue and 
vice, and the other pairs of opposites, 
cannot in any way injure the Self, 
though they undoubtedly afflict those 
who have identified themselves with 
their bodies. Smoke soils the wall 
certainly, but it cannot in any way 
affect Akashu, space. Following the 
Vedaiitists of this class, Krishnakishore 
used to say, am Kha”, meaning 
Akasha. Being a great devotee, he 
could say that with some justification; 
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but it is not becoming of others to 
do so. 

*But to feel that one is a free soul is 
very good. By constantly repeating, ‘‘I 
am free, I am free’% a man verily be- 
comes free. On the other hand, by 
constantly repeating, “I am bound, 
I am bound’’, he certainly becomes 
bound to worldlincss. The fool 
who only says, “I am a sinner, I am 
a sinner”, verily drowns himself in 
worldliness. One should rather say, ‘‘I 
have chanted the name of God. How 
can I be a sinner? How can I be 
bound ?” 

(To M.) ‘You see, I am very much 
depressed to-day. Hriday^ has written 
me that he is very ill. Why should I 
feel like this? Is it because of Maya 
or compassion?’ 

M. did not find suitable words for a 
reply, and remained silent. 

Master : ‘Do you know what Maya 
is? It is the attachment to one’s rela- 
tives, such as parents, brother and 
sister, wife and children, nephew and 
niece. Compassion means love for all 
created beings. Now, what is this, my 
present feeling? Is it Maya or com- 
passion? But Hriday did so much for 
me ! He served me whole-heartedly and 
nursed me when I was ill. But later 
on he tormented me also. The torment 
became so unbearable that once 1 was 
about to commit suicide by jumping 
into the Ganges from the high embank- 
ment. Still he did so much to serve 
me ! Now my mind will be at rest if 
he gets some money; only, to whom 
shall I appeal for it? Who cares to 
speak about it to the rich people?’ 

At about two or three o’clock in the 

’ A nephew of the Master who had looked 
after the latter’s physical comforts during 
his years of spiritual discipline. Later on 
he was expelled from the temple garden 
on account of certain of his actions which 
displeased the temple authorities. 


afternoon Adhar Sen and Balaram, two 
householder devotees of the Master, 
arrived. After saluting him they sat on 
the floor and asked him if he was well. 
The Master said, ‘Yes, I am well physi- 
cally, but a little troubled in mind.’ 
He did not refer to Hriday and his 
troubles. 

The conversation drifted to the God- 
dess Simhavahini. 

Master : ‘Yes, once I visited the 

Goddess. She was worshipped by one 
of the branches of the Mallick family 
of Calcutta. This family was in 
straitened circumstances, and their 
house was in a dilapidated condition, 
with moss growing here and there. 
Some places were covered with j>igeon 
dirt, and the cement and plaster in the 
walls were crumbling down ; but other 
branches of the family were well off. 
This family had no signs of prosperity. 
(To M.) Well, what docs that signify?’ 

M. remained silent. 

Master : ‘The thing is that everyone 
must reap the result of his past Karma. 
One must admit the influence of ten- 
dencies inherited from past births and 
from the Prarabdba Karma-. Never- 
theless,. in that dilapidated house I saw 
the face of the Goddess radiating a 
divine light. One must believe in the 
divine presence in the image. 

‘Once 1 went to Vishnupur. The 
Raja of that place has several line 
temples. In one of them is installed an 
image of the Divine Mother called 
Mrinmayi. There arc several lakes near 
the temple, known as Lalbandh. 
Krishnabandh, and so on. In the water 
of one of the lakes I could smell some 
of the unguents which women use to 
make their hair fragrant. How do you 
explain that? I did not know at that 
time that the women devotees offer 

“ Those actions as a result of which « 
man has obtained his present birth. 
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such unguents to the €k>ddess Mrinmayi 
while visiting Her temple. Near the 
lake I went into divine ecstasy, though 
I had not yet seen the image in the 
temple. In that state of Samadhi I 
saw the divine form from the waist up, 
rising from the water.’ 

In the meantime other devotees had 
arrived. Some one referred to the poli- 
tical revolution and civil war in Kabul. 

A devotee said that Yakub Khan, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, had been deposed. 
H(‘ told the Master that the Amir 
was a great devotee of God. 

Masifr : ‘But you must remember 
that jt)y and sorrow are the charac- 
Icristies of the embodied state. In 
tlu‘ Chandi by Kavi Kankan, it is 
written that Kaluvir was sent to prison 
and a stone was placed on his chest. 
Yet Kalu had had his birth as a re- 
sult of a boon from the Divine Mother 
of the universe. Therefore joy and 
s()rrow are inevitable when the soul 
accepts a body. Again, take the case 
of Slirimanta who was a great devotee. 
Though Ids mother Khullana was very 
devoted to the Divine Mother, there 
was no end to his troubles. He was 
almost beheaded. There is also the 
instance of the wocxl-eutter who was 
a great lover of the Divine Mother. 
She appeared before him and showed 
him much grace and love ; but be had 
to continue his profession of wood-cut- 
ting and earn his livelihood by that 
arduous work. While Devaki, mother 
of Krishna, was in^ the prison house, 
she had the vision of G<xl Himself en- 
dowed with four hands, holding mace, 
discus, eoneh-shell, ami lotus. But 
with all that she could not get out 
^f prison.’ 

; *Why speak only of getting out 
^ prison ? This body is the source of 
? troubles. She should have been 
^^"^d from the body.’ 

f«.ster : *The truth is that one must 


reap the result of the Prarabdha Karma. 
The body remains as long as those 
actions do not completely wear away. 
Once a blind man went to bathe in 
the Ganges, and as a result was freed 
from his sins. But his blindness re- 
mained all the same. (All laugh). It 
was because of the actions of his past 
birth that he had to undergo that suf- 
fering.’ 

M, : ‘Yes, sir, the arrow that has 
already left the bow is beyond our con- 
trol.’ 

Master : ‘However much a devotee 
may exi)erience physical joy and sor- 
row, he is always rich in knowledge 
and devotion, which never leave him. 
Take the Pandava brothers, for in- 
stance. They had to experience very 
persistent sufferings, but they did not 
lose their God-eonsciousness even once 
in tlic midst of all those trials and 
dangers. Where can you find men like 
them, endowed with so much wisdom 
and devotion ?’ 

Just then Narendra’’ and Vishwa- 
nath Upudhyaya entered the room. 
Vishwanalh w'as the Resident of the 
Nepal Government, in Calcutta, and a 
great devotee of the Muster. Sri 
Rainakrishna used to address him as 
‘Captain’. Narendra was then twenty- 
two years old and was studying in col- 
lege. They saluted the Master and sat 
down. The Master requested Narendra 
to sing. Narendra had an angelic voice 
and poured his entire heart and soul 
into music. On hearing him sing the 
Master would frequently go into 
Samadhi. 'fhe Taiipiira, a stringed 
instrument, hung on the west wall of 
the room. The devotees fixed their 
eyes on Narendra as he began to tune 
the Taiipura and the drums. 

MiLster (to Narendra) : ‘This in- 
strument does not sound as well as 
before.’ 

* Swami Vivekananda. 
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Captain : is now full. Therefore 

it is quiet like a vessel filled with water. 
Or it is like a holy man who remains 
silent when his heart is full of God- 
consciousness.’ 

Master : ‘But what about sages like 
N&rada and others?’ 

Captain : ‘Sir, they talked because 
they were moved by the sufferings of 
others.’ 

Master : ‘You are right. Narada, 

Shukadeva, and others, after the at- 
tainment of Samadhi, came down a 
few steps, as it were, to the plane of 
normal consciousness, and broke their 
silence out of compassion for the suf- 
ferings of others and to do good to 
them.’ 

Narendra began to sing : 

The £ord, who is all Beauty, all 
Goodness, and all Truth, 

Lights the inmost shrine of the heart : 

Beholding it day and night, we shall 
at last sink down 

Beneath that sea of Loveliness. 


No sooner did the Master hear a few 
words of the song than he went into 
a state of deep Samadhi. He was 
seated with folded hands, facing the 
east. The body was erect and the mind 
completely bereft of worldly conscious- 
ness. The breath had almost stopped. 
With eyes transfixed, he sat motion- 
less as a picture on a canvas. His mind 
had dived deep into the ocean of God’s 
beauty. After a while he regained his 
normal consciousness. In the mean- 
time Narendra had left the room and 
gone to the eastern verandah, where 
Hazra was seated on a blanket with a 
rosary in his hand. Narendra started 
talking with him. 

By this time other devotees had 
arrived. Coming down from the 
Samadhi, the Master looked around. 
He could not find Narendra there. The 


Tanpura was lying on the floor. He 
noticed that the earnest eyes of the 
devotees were riveted on him. 

Master (referring to Narendra) : ‘He 
has lighted the fire. Now it matters 
not if he stays in the room or goes out. 
(To Captain and the other devotees); 
Superimpose upon yourselves the bliss 
of God-consciousness, then you also will 
experience ineffable joy. The bliss of 
God-consciousness always exists. It is 
only hidden by the veiling and protect- 
ing power of Maya. The less your 
attachment to worldly objects, the more 
your love for God.’ 

Captain : ‘The more you proceed 
towards your home in Calcutta, the 
further away from Benares you will 
be, and vice versa.* 

Master : ‘As Rudha advanced to- 

wards Krishna, she got more and more 
of the sweet fragrance of His body. 
The nearer you approach God, the more 
do you love Him and feel attraeted to 
Him. As the river approaches the ocean, 
it feels increasingly the ebb-tide and 
flow-tide. 

‘The Jnani experiences God-conscious- 
ness Tyithin him, like the flowing of 
the Ganges only in one direction. To 
him the whole universe is unreal, like 
a dream. He is always established in 
the Reality of Self. But such is not 
the case with the lover of God. His 
feeling does not flow only in one direc- 
tion. He feels both the ebb-tide and 
the flow-tide of divine ecstasy. He 
laughs, weeps, dances, and sings in the 
ecstasy of God. The lover of God likes 
to sport with Him. In that ocean of 
God-consciousness he sometimes swims 
sometimes dives, and sometimes rises to 
the surface like lumps of ice in the 
water. (Laughter). 

‘The Jnani seeks to realize Brahman. 
But the ideal of the Bhakta is the Per- 
sonal God — a God endowed with a 
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powers and with the six treasures.^ Yet 
Brahman and Shakti are, in fact, not 
different. That which is the Blissful 
Mother, is again Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss Absolute. They are like the gem 
and its lustre. When one speaks of the 
lustre of the gem, one thinks of the 
whole gem; and again when one speaks 
of the gem, one refers to its lustre. 
One cannot conceive of the lustre of 
the gem without thinking of the gem, 
and one cannot conceive of the gem 
without thinking of its lustre. 

‘The Absolute, Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss, is one and one only. But It is 
associated with different limiting ad- 
juncts on account of the difference in 
Its powers of manifestation. Therefore 
one finds various forms of God. Hence 
the devotee sings, my Divine 

Mother, Thou art all these. Wherever 
you see actions, such as creation, pre- 
servation, and dissolution, there is the 
manifestation of Shakti. It is the same 
water, whether it appears calm or raises 
waves and bubbles. That Absolute 
alone is the Primordial Energy which 
creates, preserves, and destroys. Thus 
it is the same ‘Taptain” whether he 
remains inactive or performs his wor- 
ship or pays a visit to the Governor 
General. Only we designate him by 
different names at different times.’ 

^'nptdlu : ‘Yes, sir, that is so.’ 

Master : ‘I said the same thing to 
Keshab Sen.’ 

(aptdin: ‘Keshab is not an ortho- 
dox Hindu. He follows manners and 
customs according to his own whim. 
He is a rich aristocrat and not a holy 
man.’ 

Master (to the other devotees) : ‘Cap- 
tain forbids me to go to Keshab.’ 
aptatn ; ‘But, sir, you act as you 
What can I do?’ 

splendour, povrtr, fame, 
and dispassion. 


Hnsurpassable 

knowledge, 

2 


Master (sharply) ; ‘Why should I not 
go to Keshab ? You feel at case in visit- 
ing the Governor General, and for 
money at that. Keshab thinks of God 
and chants His name. Aren’t you the 
one who is always saying that God alone 
has become all this — the universe and 
its living beings ? Doesn’t God dwell in 
Keshab also?’ 

With these words, the Master 
left the room abruptly and went to the 
north-eastern verandah. Captain and 
the other devotees remained, waiting 
for his return. M. accompanied the 
Master to the verandah, where Narendra 
was conversing with Hazra. Sri Rama- 
krishna knew that Hazra loved to in- 
dulge in dry philosophical discussions. 
Hazra would say, ‘The world is unreal, 
like dream. Worship, food-offerings 
before the Deity, and so forth, are only 
hallucinations of the mind. The aim 
of spiritual life is to meditate on one’s 
own real Self.’ Then he would repeat, 
‘I am He.’ But with all that he had 
a soft corner in his heart for money, 
material things, and peoples’ attention. 

Sri Ramakrishna addressed them with 
a smile, ‘Hello ! What are you talking 
about ?’ 

Narendra (smiling) : ‘Oh, we are dis- 
cussing a great many things. They arc 
rather too deep for others.’ 

Master (with a Miiile) : ‘But pure 
knowledge and pure love are one and 
the same thing. Both lead the aspi- 
rants to the same goal. The path of 
love is much easier.' 

Quoting a song, Narendra said, 

O Mother, make me mad with thy 

love ! 

What need liavc I for knowleiige or 

reason ? 

He said to M. that he had been read- 
ing a book by Hamilton, who wrote, ‘A 
learned ignorance is the end of philoso- 
phy and the beginning of religion.’ 
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Master (to M.) : ‘What does that 
mean?’ 

Narendra explained the sentence in 
Bengali. The Master beamed with Joy 
and said in English, ‘Thank you, thank 


you.’ Everyone laughed at the charm- 
ing way in which he said these words. 
They knew that his English vocabulary 
was confined to half a dozen words at 
most. 


VEDANTA AND SELF-SURRENDER 

By Swami Turiyananda 


What is the use of writing so much? 
To me it has been like ‘squeezing the 
almanac’, as the Master used to say; 
‘What does it matter if the almanac 
predicts a heavy rainfall? Not a drop 
can be squeezed out of it.’ Much is 
written in the scriptures about the 
various states like liberation in life, the 
state of the Paramahamsa, etc. If they 
are not experienced in life, they are 
no more than ‘the learning contained in 
books and riches in other hands, which 
are of no avail in times of need’. 

Would I be in this strait had I found 
the Treasure? But this much I seem 
to have realized to some extent that 
nothing is to be gained by being fidgety. 
And it appears to be an unalterable 
conviction with me that without His 
grace and mercy it is impossible to 
realize Him. I do not think anybody 
has anywhere said that there is any 
other refuge but His lotus feet in any 
state whatever — why the Paramahamsa 
state alone. ‘You fool, always think of 
Rama, what a hundred other thoughts 
will profit ! What’s the use of vain words, 
O Tongue, always utter the name of 
Rama ! Hear thou the story of Rama’s 
life, O Ear, what’s there in songs and 
music, etc. ! O Eye, see everything as 
pervaded by Rama, eschew everything 
except Rama.’ 

This is the real truth. If one can 
firmly grasp this, one will be saved. 


Otherwise birth and death and suffer- 
ing without intermission are inevitable. 
‘The uncle moon is every child’s uncle.* 
‘Whoever takes refuge in Him, to him 
He belongs.’ Everybody has the right 
to call on Him. He is no ‘god-mother’, 
but everybody’s own mother. ‘None 
has been wafted here on the waters of 
the floods’ Why should you be like 
‘cattle’? You are Mother’s children. You 
are the true children. Nothing but that. 
Really, Mother’s children have no fear. 
So you have no fear, nor I. We shall 
live as She disposes. That is all. I 
do not know what is good or what is bad 
— it is too much for this intellect. ‘You 
are beyond good and evil and take me 
also beyond them;’ — this is my heart’s 
prayer. I do not know how and along 
what road you will take me, but I have 
the firm faith that you will take me. 
The Master said, ‘None will fast — every- 
body will have food, only some will have 
in the morning, some at noon, and sonie 
in the evening.’ Let Thv will be done. 
The knower of Brahman is a far cry-- 
this is too much for me to understand. 
Have not I told you that my stay is, 
‘I am the Saviour out of the ocean of 
the mortal Samsftra.’ (Gita XII. 7); 

‘... for the goal of the unmanifested 

’ Meaning a helpless state without friends 
or relations. 
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is very hard for the embodied to reach.* 
(Gita XII. 5). 

Deluded as I am, I cannot quite rid 
myself of my identification with the 
body ; so knowledge of the imperishable 
and unmanifested Brahman is too diffi- 
cult for me. But that does not mean 
that there is no go even if knowledge 
of Brahman is not had. I hope I have 
got this conviction, thanks to the grace 
of the Master. Let me tell you what 
happened one day. I had gone to 
Dakshineswar to see the Master. Several 
others were also present, one among 
whom was a great pundit in Vedanta. 
The Master asked him to tell something 
of Vedanta. The pundit explained 
Vedanta for nearly an hour with great 
earnestness. The Master was greatly 
(ielighled to listen to it. Everybody 
marvelled. However, after praising 
him much the Master remarked, ‘But 
really I don’t like this finesse and de- 
tails, There are my Mother and I. All 
your profundities about knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, and the knower, 
—meditation, the object of meditation, 
and the meditator, — and similar other 
triads are all very well. But for me 
there is only “Mother and I” and noth- 
ing else,’ He said these words in such 
a way that they seemed to become firm- 
ly rooted in the hearts of all, at least 
for the time being. All the conclusions 
of Vedanta appeared to be lacking in 
colour. The Master’s words, ‘Mother 
^od r, appeared to be far more easy, 
straight, and appealing than those 
triads of Vedanta. Since then it was 
borne in upon me that ‘Mother and I’ 
alone should be the stay. 

It is very true that contemplation, 
repetition of names, austerities are all 
activities of the mind. But realization 


is no other than mental activity. But 
this is no mind which apprehends sense- 
objects. It is the activity of the pure 
mind alone, cleansed by these contem- 
plations, repetition of names, and aus- 
terities. ‘The meaning of contemplation, 
etc., is in realization’ implies that the 
mind is to be purified and that realiza- 
tion is had as soon as the mind is puri- 
fied. ^Realization does not mean fetch- 
ing of the Real from somewhere. The 
object is there already ; only it is cover- 
ed and has to be uncovered. The cover- 
ing is also of the mind. Nothing can 
cover the Real. The Real is self-evident 
— eternally existent. Therefore the 
illustration of the necklace. The neck- 
lace is round the neck, only it has been 
forgotten and so one looks for* it here 
and there. No sooner is it known than 
somehow it is discovered. The Real 
was there even when its knowledge was 
absent. When knowledge dawned it 
was said that the Real was discovered. 
Otherwise it is ever-present. Only the 
pure mind can know it. The pure mind 
is referred to here : ‘Excessive attach- 
ment to sense-objects is termed mental 
impurity. And non-attachment to these 
very things is called purity.’ By re- 
nouncing sense-objects and by loving 
God this mind becomes pure. 

The tame cat turns wild by living in 
the jungle. This imagination itself 
ripens into realization. The imagina- 
tion of to-day is the realization of to- 
morrow. Only it should be firm. Realiza- 
tion is possible only through previous 
imagination. How can realization be 
possible without imagination ? ‘The 
Atman has first to be hoard, then 
thought of and meditated upon,’ and 
when It is seen it is realization. That 
is ull. 



NON-VIOLENCE AS A MORAL AND POLITICAL DOGMA 

By the Editor 


I string the bow of Rudra for the destruction of all who molest the Brahmins, I fight 
for the protection of the pure, and I pervade heaven and earth . — Rigveda X. 125. 


I 

In the heyday of the Non-co-opera- 
tion Movement in India, when the 
preoccupation of the police with other 
duties encouraged the wild elements 
of society to ransack the countryside, a 
guileless people asked wondcringly 
whether those who undermined the sanc- 
tity of their hearth and home should be 
resisted* and punished. Very recently a 
determined and violent, but small and 
organized, band of ruffians was able to 
render thousands homeless in Dacca and 
Ahmedabad — there was no resistance. 
And just now, when foreign powers are 
dealing hammering blows at the eastern 
and western gates of India, the old 
question is revived again. This proncncss 
to vacillation at crucial hours is in part 
the result of historical factors and in 
part the effect of deliberate choice. 

‘Resist not evil^ said Jesus Christ; 
and Sri Krishna in the Gita said, 
‘Therefore, do thou arise and acquire 
fame. Conquer the enemies and enjoy 
an unrivalled domain.’ (XI. 33). ‘But, 
after all,’ writes Swami Vivekananda, 
‘it turned out to be exactly the reverse 
of what Christ or Krishna implied. The 
Europeans never took the words of Jesus 
Christ seriously... And we are sitting 
in a corner, with our bag and baggage, 
pondering on death day and night, and 
singing, “Very tremulous and unsteady 
is the water on the lotus-leaf ; so is the 
life of man frail and transient.”... Who 
are following the teachings of the 
Gita ? — The Europeans ! And who are 


acting according to the will of Jesus 
Christ ? — The descendants of Sri 
Krishna !’ 

Non-violence as an ethical code for 
the furtherance of a spiritual life, was 
well known in India from very early 
times. According to the Mimamsakas, 
all killing other than for the purpose of 
a sacrifice or in contravention of the in- 
junction of the scriptures, is a sin. Tin* 
Chhandogya Upanishad (TII. xvii. I) 
refers to Ahimsa or non-killing. The 
Gita decries it in no uncertain terms ; 
‘That action is declared to be TamasilcM 
which is undertaken through delusion, 
without heed to the consequence, loss 
(of power and wealth), injury (t(» 
others), and one’s own ability.’ (XVI IT. 
25). It should be noted here that in the 
conception of the Gita violence consists 
not so much in the physical act as in 
the mental attitude. In fact the Gita 
insists more on the giving up of malig- 
nance than mere physical injury. The 
idea becomes quite clear when we read : 
‘He who is free from the notion c»f 
egoism, whose intelligence is not affect- 
<^d (by good or evil), though he kills 
these people, he kills not, nor is he 
bound (by the action).’ (XVIII. 15). 
The reason for raising this question to 
the subjective plane is simple enough. 
There are people who do not resist from 
inability or some ulterior motive. But 
the mental rancour is not eliminated 
thereby. The man will ever be on the 
look-out for an opportunity to wreak 
vengeance upon the enemy. 

Non-violence is a help to spirit^^ 
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progress, since it purifies the mind. But 
it, along with non-resistance, is also 
recognized as a necessary concomitant 
of the highest life : ‘He whose mind is 
not shaken by adversity, who does not 
hanker after happiness, who has be- 
come free from affection, fear, and 
wrath, is indeed the Muni of steady 
wisdom.’ (Gita II. 56). The Sannyasin 
must necessarily be non-violent : ‘Re- 
^'ardiiig all with an equal eye he must 
be friendly to all living beings. And 
being devoted, he must not injure any 
living creature, human or animal, either 
ill act, word, or thought, and renounce 
all attachment.’ (Vishnu Parana III. 
9). 

So far all Hindus arc agreed. But 
non-violcnee as an indispensable moral 
code admits of graded application. It 
begins with non-injury to one’s fellow- 
beings. Gradually it extends to eerttain 
sections of animals. Along with this 
the emphasis shifts from the mere phy- 
sical act to the mental attitude, till 
the suniiaum honam is reached in the 
life of the monk in whom everything 
merges into a universal love. 

II 

Such a gradation is hardly in evidence 
ill the New Testament. There it is in- 
distinguishable from a religious tenet. 
It will be a mistake to think, however, 
that non-violence as an inelastic reli- 
gious creed, as /distinguished from a 
nioral code, was the gift of Christianity. 
It is equally erroneous to hold that we 
inherited it from the Buddhists. The 
( (imhridge History of India writes : ‘Wc 
arc told that Parshwa enjoined on his 
followers four great vows, viz, not to 
injure life, to be truthful, not to steal, 
and to possess no property... Buddha 
a Ways warned his disciples against 

urting or causing pain to any living 
but Mah&vira fell into exaggera- 

lons^even here, and he seems in reality 


often to care much more for security 
of animals and plants than for that of 
human beings.’ (Pp. 154-162). 

The Ajivakas led by Mankhaliputta 
Gosala were akin to the Jaiiias in their 
general outlook. But they were not 
as thorough-going in all matters as the 
latter. Gosala divided action into acts, 
speech, and thought. He regarded 
thought as a half Karma. Mahavira 
laid equal stress on mental and physi- 
cal acts. According to him sins may 
be committed unconsciously. Buddha 
did not agree with either of them, and 
held that man commits no sin if the 
act is unintentional. We are told that 
one, Senapati Singha, a warrior, asked 
Buddha whether it was wrong to wage 
war for the protection of thejr homes; 
and Buddha replied : ‘He who deserves 
punishment, must be punished... The 
Tathagata docs not teach that those 
who go to war in a righteous cause after 
having exhausted all means to preserve 
the peace, are blameworthy.’ 

This view approximates to that of 
the Gita, already mentioned, with this 
proviso, that, while the physical act is 
given much importance in all the fore- 
going views, the Gita judges every act 
from its spiritual reaction on the agent. 
In other words, while all other schools 
are bent on enforcing non-killing as a 
negative virtue, the Gita views it in the 
perspective of positive spiritual attain- 
ment. Outer acts arc a mere framework 
for the inner aspiration. They need not 
necessarily take the same form under 
all circumstances. Sri Krishna, there- 
fore, felt no compunction in urging 
Arjuna to a bloody battle. For a 
Kshatriya it was a question of honour, 
a matter of Svadharma, or natural 
duties. Arjuna shrank from his 
obvious natural duty and Sri Krishna 
reminded him that as an Aryan it ill 
befitted him to be so dejected : ‘Yield 
not to unmanliness, O son of Pritha ! 
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111 doth it become thee. Cast off this 
mean faint-heartedness and arise, 
O scorcher of thy enemies !’ Neverthe- 
less Arjuna waxed eloquent on the 
virtues of a monk. ‘Thou liast been 
mourning’, came the crushing reply, 
‘for them who should not be 
mourned for. Yet thou speakest words 
of wisdom ! The (truly) wise grieve 
neither for the living nor the dead.’ 
(Gita II. 1-11). 

Non-vioicnee is not for the house- 
holder. Jesus, a monk, preached the 
monastic virtue that when one smites 
on the right cheek the left should also 
be turned to him. But this can scarce- 
ly be the Dharma for a householder. 
‘When one has come to kill you,’ says 
Manu, ‘tjjere is no sin in killing him, 
even though he is a Brahmin.’ (VIII. 
350). 

Ill 

We must not make a fetish of non- 
violence aiid with a proselytizing zeal 
enforce it on our fellow-beings. That 
will he the worst form of violence as it 
will undermine their })ersonalilies, which 
have to be developed through a pro- 
cess of education along the lines most 
suited for each. Taking vigorous exer- 
cise, for instanec, is a very good thing. 
But can you make an invalid ride for 
miles together or box and wrestle for 
hours on an end ? The experiment will 
end disastrously. In the social field too, 
any exjicriment with human souls is 
equally, if not more emphatically, con- 
demn able. Any misguided leadership 
that does not take into consideration 
personal differences, both vertical and 
horizontal, is sure to bring social and 
political imbecility. The Kshatriyas of 
Europe were saved from such a catas- 
trophe by virtually rejecting Christian- 
ity, though at the cost of higher 
spirituality. 

But India fared otherwise. The 


inertia that is so palpably present in 
India to-day, w^as received by her as a 
legacy at the hands of her own Bud- 
dhists, who undermined the hierarchic 
arrangement of the Hindu society and 
preached Moksha or salvation for all 
and sundry irrespective of their moral 
and spiritual status and preparation. 
‘The right and correct means’, says 
Swami Vivekananda, ‘is that of the 
Vedas — the Jati Dharma, that is the 
Dharma enjoined according to the dif- 
ferent castes — the Svadharnia, that is, 
one’s own Dharma, or set of duties pros- 
cribed for man according to his capa- 
city and position — which is the very 
basis of Vcdic religion and Vcdic society. 
On the advent of Buddhism, Dharmn 
was entirely neglected, and the path 
of Moksha alone became predominant.’ 
History shows that the Buddhist influ- 
ence ran counter to this concepticni of 
Dharma and graded arrangement of 
society. By putting a y)rcmium on 
mere dogmas and outer forms and un- 
dervaluing intellectual comprehension, 
it created the proper atnmsjihere for 
mass hypnotism and uneritiofil aceepU 
ance of ideas foreign to one’s nature. 
Undigesled lofty idt as entering undt ve- 
loped minds hecume soon vulgarized 
and through a progressive softening of 
the brain brought in national imbeeility. 

TV 

But in modern times, the teehniqiie 
of apotheosizing an anti-Dharmie idea 
and making it ]>o]nilar hrs been bor- 
rowed from the West. We have shown 
that the Hindus were very realistic in 
their social outlook. Hindu society 
docs not stand for a dead uniformity 
or a regimentation of its members, f* 
is a hierarchic arrangement showing the 
highest solicitude and offering all pos- 
sible opportunity for the development 
of human personality. There is no 
group tyranny. It was Hegel who con- 
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ceived of the State as a super-arching 
reality entitled to the ungrudging loyal- 
ty of the individuals composing it. 
Apart from the State, human persona- 
lity has no value in such a scheme. 
The idea formulated by Hegel, or 
rather the inner spirit of Europe that 
found expression in Hegel’s philosophy, 
was taken liold of by Marx, Lenin, 
Hitler, and Mussolini, and individuality 
in continental Europe has been com- 
])lctely sacrificed at the altar of Go- 
vernmental exigency. Under modern 
conditions, high-sounding principles are 
formulated for advancing national 
aims and the propaganda machine is 
set in motion with a view to broad- 
casting colle(‘tive suggestion and creat- 
ing mass movements. The illusion 
which such a molhod leads to, and 
v/hich is kept up at the point of the 
bayonet, cannot possibly be spontane- 
ous. 

'J’his technique and philosophy of 
mass movements have been borrowed 
by the East from the West. There is no 
fault in acquiring new knowledge and 
new incthtKls of work. But when by a 
gigantic, collective hallucination a wdiolc 
sectimi f)f humanity conics to lake the 
vainest fantasies for incontestable truth, 
till* ])osition becomes really intolerable. 
Among these idols of modern worship 
arc the two Indian terms non-resistance 
and non-violence. They are jireached 
as gospel truths with all the fervour of 
religiosity because statecraft requires it. 
Individual or group capacity is seldom 
taken into consideration. It is Bud- 
dhist democratization of high ideals, 
practical patriotism of modern national- 
ists, and fanaticism of sectarians rolled 
into one with a leaven of Hindu mystic- 
ism. 

Hinduism is openly against such a 
< einocratization of ideals. It cannot be 
on ethical grounds, for it in- 
a suppression of one^s natural 


tendencies. It cannot be upheld from 
the pedagogic standpoint, which takes 
the differences of the students as the 
raison d’etre for its graded methodo- 
logy, It cannot be winked at from the 
sociological point of view, because dead 
uniformity is anti-social and variety is 
the law of life. Politically and econo- 
mically it will spell disaster, for life 
depends on a variety of co-ordinated 
activities, a well-defined division of 
labour. Rationally, it is an absurdity. 
The scri[)tures cannot support it, for in 
the beginning ‘He considered, “Let me 
l)e many.” ’ And ‘as fire entering this 
wwld assumes various forms, so docs 
the One become many, and still remains 
outside all this manifestation.’ Spiritu- 
ally it is intolerable, since each must 
have the right to establish whatever re- 
lation he wants to have with his God. 

In the present ease we arc faced with 
the autocracy of non-violence, wdiich 
not only monopolizes the whole social, 
nif‘ral, and spiritual field to itself, but 
is bent on eschewing even all graded 
apidication of itself. It is considered 
to be a powerful weapon in the hands 
of leaders who have to deal with huge 
unarmed masses. In a political fight 
on a big scale, individual consideration 
is perforce ruled out of court. It is 
mass psychology, mass appeal, and the 
reaction of the opponent that are the 
determining factors. But in so far as 
this weapon is perfected for an organized 
political fight it loses its appeal as 
a moral and spiritual factor. 

V 

When every claim made in its favour 
is coneeded, non-violence appears no- 
thing but a negative virtue, and as such 
it can scarcely claim an equality of 
status with the more positive ones. A 
Vidhi or a positive injunction has some- 
thing more forceful, more energizing, 
more elevating than a Nishedha or a 
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prohibition. A positive dynamism, a 
reaching out for more and more, a 
balanced evolution, that is the natural 
concomitant of any real virtue, is sadly 
lacking in this negation. Through it 
you may be saved from an imminent 
danger, but you do not progress. Sure- 
ly it is far better to take risks and fail 
than to stagnate and vegetate. Spiri- 
tuality consists in positive effort for a 
higher ideal and not in mere withdrawal 
from the common walks of life. In 
this connection one is reminded of the 
famous song of Mcerabai, the mystic 
princess of Rajputana : 

If by bathing daily can Hari be 

realized 

Sooner would I become an aquatic 
€ animal ; 

If by eating fruits and roots can Hari 

be realized 

Sooner would I become bats and 

monkeys ; 

If by giving up wives can Hari be 

realized 

Many would there be eunuchs; 

If by drinking milk can Hari be 

realized 

Many are there calves and children : 

Meera is convinced that the Child of 

Nanda 

Can never be realized without Love. 

A real spiritual message must be ‘a call 
of awakening to the totality of our 
Manhood.’ Non-violence can never 
satisfy such a demand. The highest 
claim that is made for Ahimsa or non- 
killing in the Yoga-sutra is that *it 
being established, in his presence all 
enmities cease (in others).’ This can 
ill compare with the higher and more 
positive stages of spiritual attainment. 
At best it is a psychic power, and like 
all powers there is nothing intrinsically 
good about it. It is the use made of 
this, that really counts. One feels 
tempted to imitate Meerabai and say : 


Hf by conquering the ferocity of others 
can Hari be realized soon would I be- 
come a tamer of animals. Verily it is 
love for God that really matters.’ 

VI 

So far we have considered non-vio- 
lence as a negative act, mental or phy- 
sical. Non-violence implies a suppres- 
sion of an incipient violent tendency. 
Where there is no such tendency, non- 
violence is meaningless. That is how 
a Nishedha is explained by the Mimam- 
sakas. If we insist on applying the 
term to a neutral state of mind, it 
may mean cither a mental equipoise 
which accompanies God-realization or 
an extreme inertia of the mind which 
moves neither for violence nor for non- 
violence. 

Non-violence, again, must be dis- 
tinguished from non-resislance. As 
mental equipoise and mental inertia 
they coalesce as do so many other vir- 
tues in their highest and lowest mani- 
festations. But as acts they differ sub- 
stantially. Non-violence may mean 
non-killing, non-injury, or absence of 
malice, the Sanskrit word for it being 
Ahimsa; Non-resistance may be trans- 
lated as Titiksha, which is defined thus : 
‘The forbearance of all sorrow without 
any resistance and without any repcii- 
lance or lament, is called Titiksha.’ It is 
to be noted that like other virtues this 
one is also defined from the subjective 
point of view. The Hindus always give a 
secondary place to outer manifestations 
and are convinced that appearances arc 
often very deceptive. Objectively con- 
sidered, we can, perhaps, never go be- 
yond violence. Says the Mahdbhdrata, 
‘The wise know that both Dharma and 
Adharma arc intermixed with injury 
(to others).’ But weak minds recoil 
from such a realistic point of view and 
hide a malodorous corpse under a bed 
of roses : 
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‘Lo ! how all are scared by the Terrific, 
None seek Kali whose form is Death. 
The deadly frightful sword recking with 
blood, 

They take from Her hand, and put 
a lute instead !’ 

Non-rcsistance often takes the form 
of self-mortification. This is scarcely 
i?i keeping with the Hindu scriptures. 
It seems to be a gift from the Jainas, 
who carried outer observances to the 
cxireme. ‘Buddha had at first sought 
freedom from Karma, or the bondage 
of “works” and from transmigration in 
exaggerated self-torture. But he soon 
found that this was not the way to 
pence; and consequently he did not 
enforce upon his followers the prac- 
liee of too hard scif-penance, but ad- 
vised them to follow a middle path;... 
Mahavira had also practised asceticism 
hut with a different result; for he had 
haind its severest form the road to de- 
liverance, and did not hesitate to rc- 
enmmend nakedness, self-torture, and 
death by starvation as the surest means 
nf reaching final annihilation ; and the 
Jainas proud of their own austerities 
often stigmatize the Buddhist as given 
to greed and luxury.’ ( (Vim bridge Uis- 
torif of India^ p. 102). Mortification of 
llcsh is a form of Tapasya. But real 
Tapasya is defined as the ‘one-pointed- 
ness of the organs and the mind.’ A 
senseless self-inflicted suffering that re- 
sults in adverse physical and mental 
reactions, is emphatically condemned 
hy the Hindu scriptures. 

How often do catchwords make us 
accept as a religious duty that which 
can hardly be so, and how often do we 
ueglect our manifest duty under the 
infliience of false ideologies ! It may 
^ e stated without any equivocation that 
Jn a perfect society where every- 
is naturally unselfish and loving 
cfe Would be no need for government 
^^ce, but so perfect a condition is. 


perhaps, not suited to mere men. In 
the actual imperfect conditions the State 
will have to exercise force on recalci- 
trant individuals. The need for force 
is, however, a sign of imperfection... 
The ideal is the Brahminic one of non- 
resistance’. (Eastern llclii^ions and Wes- 
tern Thoufiht, pp. 301). 

VII 

Wc have remarked earlier that non- 
violence and non-rcsistance as political 
weapons have been developed as a re- 
sult of contact with Western forces. 
The origin being so questionable, the 
terms have, in actual practice under- 
gone modifications beyond recognition. 
Mr. K. M. Munshi does not seem to 
agree wdth the view that it is of recent 
growth. He points out that non-violent 
resistance w^as practised in medieval 
India in the form of closing of shops by 
Mahajans against the unrestricted 
power of the king, fasting by the 
Brahmins of Benares against an alleged 
tax imposed by the East India Com- 
pany, and self-immolation by the Raj- 
put ladies for escaping the lust of 
foreign invaders. But these cannot 
reasonably be put side by side with the 
present-day mass practice of non-resis- 
tance which masquerades as ‘non-vio- 
Icnt resistance’. One thing is certain 
that while a whole pseudo-philosophical 
background is studiously prepared for 
this political action, the medieval people 
had no such prudery. They acted out 
of necessity and common sense for pro- 
tecting their life, property, and honour. 
We are at some pain to discuss our pre- 
sent topic threadbare as a vigorous and 
intensive political propaganda in its 
favour has created a disequilibrium in 
the minds of the Hindus, which threa- 
tens to undermine all spiritual values 
and benumb all ethical endeavours. 

Fortunately, however, things seem 
to be taking a turn for the better. It 
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is now being gradually realized that 
non-resistance is not a moral virtue for 
all, and that violence in self-protection 
is not after all so dreadful a sin. As a 
political weapon, too, its charm seems 
to have worn out. But that is a dif- 
ferent matter and quite beyond the 
scope of this article. We should only 
content ourselves with a few quotations 
from some representative public men. 

‘Aggression’, says Sir C. V. Raman, 
‘should, hoAvcver, be paid back in the 
same coin and to defend against aggres- 
sion is a virtue of mankind. Those who 
do not desire the liberty and freedom 
of their own nation and those who have 
ceased to be dynamic, have no right to 
exist in this world.’ Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyer is^ equally emphatic. ‘I do not 
think’, says he, ‘there are many people 
in India who sincerely believe that non- 
resistance or non-violence will help them 
to achieve their objects... Our philo- 
sophy is not opposed to the employ- 
ment of violence for purposes of self- 
defence... The j)ossibility of creating 
soul force for bringing some other force 
into cxistenee by suffering or by non- 
resistance, is a thing which would hard- 
ly commend itself to any thoughtful 
people.’ Mr. Munshi is more analytic in 
his thought and writes : ‘Non-violent 
resistance to be effective must exert 
coercion, economic, social, emotional, 
or moral... The adoption of non-violent 
resistance to be effective must not sink 
into non-resistance on account of cither 
incapacity or unwillingness. But insis- 
tence on absolute non-violence often 
leads to that result... In its individual 
form non-violent resistance may take the 
form of love or be inspired by it ; in its 
corporate form it does not... In the 
present initial stage at which the tech- 
nique of mass non-violent resistance 
rests, it cannot deal effectively with 
organized violence unless the cause is 
not only just but is felt to be obviously 


so by those who use violence.’ One 
may add that it is next to impossible to 
convince organized violence of the 
justice of the opponents’ cause ; and, as 
Dr. J. C. Ghosh points out, ‘non-violent 
non-resistance’ of the weak may even 
lead to a further moral depravity of au 
organized mob, which may be tempted 
to plunder the earthly possessions of 
the innocent people. The limitations 
of non-violence have been frankly 
admitted by Mr. Rajagopalachariar : ‘It 
was recognized long ago that we can- 
not hope straightaway to abolish all 
international competition and greed 
and consequent international wars. It 
was also recognized long ago that the 
protection of person and properly 
against unsocial elements would have ta 
continue to call for the application of 
force. It was seen also that non- 
killing would in practice rcipiire the 
admission of numerous exceptions in 
the interest of sanitation and liealth. 
These and other modilications in the 
practice of non-violence do not mean 
that wc simply cast the j)rinciple.s of 
non-violence to the winds. We keep 
our face turned steadily in the direc- 
tion of'Ahimsa, but only do not commit 
the mistake of killing the j principle it- 
self by opposing it to common sense and 
hard reality.’ Mr. S. Satyamurlhi 
speaks almost in the same strain : ‘We 
arc told that if India accepts noji- 
violence even in this mad and sad wvU’ltl 
of to-day, her future is assured. I wish 
I had that faith. I must plead guilty 
to the charge that as I see the world 
to-day I see no chance of even a free 
India defending herself without ade- 
quate means of doing so... The 
problem before us is not the ultimate 
solution of humanity’s progress, but the 
immediate solution of our problems. 
We quote the last sentence for what it 
is worth without committing ourselves 
to any narrow national self-interest. 
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We conclude : Humanity must ever 
press forward to its goal of non-violence. 
But it is extremely hazardous to have 
any absolute standard for this. Men 
differ; and paradoxically enough, fric- 
tion is often an outer manifestation of 


a struggle for the realization of greater 
universality. We regret such an order 
of things; but there it is all the same, 
and ethics has to take cognizance of 
this dynamism. 


Sill RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 

By Swami Nikhilananda 


Saint Paul said of .Tesus that 
‘lie was all things to all men.* 
lie had a definite relationship with his 
individual disciples. He never pres- 
cribed the same method of discipline for 
two disciples, because human minds are 
not the same. The teacher studies and 
understands the mind of the student 
and instructs him accordingly. Even in 
ihe teachings of Jesus Christ which have 
been handed down to us, wc find that 
Christ did not say to Saint John tlic 
same things he said to Saint Peter. 

A man once came to Sri Ramakrishna 
and said, ‘Sir, can you cure me of my 
drinking?’ Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘You 
don’t have to give up drinking. Drink 
will give you up some time.’ Then Sri 
Paniakrishna said only one other thing : 
‘When you drink, take the name of my 
Divine Mother. When you drink, chant 
the name of the Mother,’ One 
day while that man was drinking and 
chanting the name of the Divine Mother, 
suddenly the obstacle lifted up and he 
saw the truth. Sri Ramakrishna said 
one very significant thing, that you 
should never disappoint the inborn atti- 
tude of a man. The Hudson flows into 
the Atlantic, but you cannot take it 
back to its source and make it flow to 
the Pacific. Every man is born with 
certain inborn qualities, and Sri Ramn- 
hrishna was a born artist, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he would see these 


inborn qualities of different students 
and give his instructions accordingly. 

Before I go into the details of this 
relationship of Sri Ramakrishna with 
his disciples, T would like to explain in 
a few ’words the relationship itself. In 
the spiritual r^nlm, it is a ^wonderful 
phenomenon tluit the consummation of 
our spiritual life is reached only when 
the student comes in contact with the 
teacher. This is true of Christianity, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism. Take the 
ease of a candle. Tlie candle has a wick 
and tallow. It has all the materials for 
combustion, but it cannot be lighted 
unless that candle is Inouglit in contact 
with another lighted substance. This is 
a fact of spiritual life which cannot be 
gainsaid. A student may have all the 
rr<]uisites, moral and spiritual, he may 
have the sincerity, but still he must 
come in contact with someone who has 
realized the Truth, and he must get 
that spark from that man. It cannot 
be argued, for it is a fact of spiritual 
life. Therefore, you liiul that all great 
spiritual teachers (^f the world, even 
the great Incarnations like Christ, 
Buddha, or Sri Ramakrishna, received 
their illumination from teachers. Per- 
haps they had no necessity of accept- 
ing teachers, but still they accepted 
them. Christ had his initiation from 
John the Baptist. In the same way, 
Buddha had his teachers. Sri Rama- 
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krishna had a number of teachers. They 
accepted these teachers just to show to 
humanity that a relationship of teacher 
and disciple is absolutely necessary for 
the consummation of our spiritual life. 

We read in the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
that when he had all the visions of God, 
he became eager to share that bliss, 
that Beatitud,e, with the rest of 
humanity. It is said that in the even- 
ing he would go to the roof of his room 
or stand on the bank of the Ganges and 
cry aloud, just like the mother crying 
for the child : ‘Oh, my children, where 
are you? Come to me. I have pre- 
pared everything for you. Share with 
me in the joy of God-consciousness.* 

He was not an ordinary teacher; he 
would not argue. Ordinarily when a 
disciple a«ks a teacher, ‘Does God exist?* 
he replies, ‘Yes.* When the question 
comes, ‘What is the proof?* perhaps he 
will give him logical proof, but still he 
cannot convince him. When one goes 
to Jesus Christ and says, ‘Master, does 
God exist?* he says, ‘Yes.’ One asks, 
‘Where is the proof?* He says, ‘Be- 
hold.* That is enough, and one sees 
God. Now, when Sri Ramakrishna be- 
came eager to impart his realization to 
others, the disciples began to come, one 
by one. Before that only one disciple 
hud come. That was his own wife, the 
Holy Mother. 

Sri Ramakrishna at that time had 
been passing through a state of intense 
spiritual discipline. Now, people are 
called insane if they do not share in 
the insanity of their neighbours ; and 
it was rumoured that Sri Ramakrishna 
had gone mad. The Holy Mother, at 
that time a girl of sixteen, heard that 
rumour. Now, this lady was very pecu- 
liar. When she was just five years old, a 
child, she would look at the fragrant 
creamy-white tuberose and pray, ‘O 
God, make my life as white and frag- 
rant as this flower.* She would look 


at the moon and pray, ‘O God, there 
is a stain on the moon, but make my 
character absolutely stainless and flaw- 
less.* That was the fibre the girl was 
made of. She came to Sri Ramakrishna, 
she a young maiden of sixteen, and 
knelt down before him; and he said, ‘I 
have learned to look upon all women 
as the manifestation of the Divine 
Mother, whom I worshipped in the 
temple. But I am at your disposal. If 
you like, you can drag me down to this 
worldly plane of existence.* She was 
very pure and she had intuition. She 
understood the whole thing in th(‘ 
twinkling of an eye, and said, ‘I have 
no desire to drag you down. All I want 
is to stay with you, and serve you. I 
want to be your disciple.* Then she 
asked Sri Ramakrishna how to realize 
God, and Sri Ramakrishna said, in a 
very simple way, because he was abso- 
lutely unspoiled by academic education : 
‘If you want to realize God, pray to 
Him, He is cv(*rybody’s beloved, as 
the moon is the beloved of every child. 
You pray to Him with earnestness and 
you will get His realization.* The Holy 
Mother lived with him for the rest of 
his life. Now, Sri Ramakrishna never 
imposed his ideas upon anybody. Much 
later, many years after Sri Ramakrishna 
had passed away, a New England 
woman went to India and visited the 
Holy Mother; and she asked the Holy 
Mother, ‘How do you look upon Sri 
Ramakrishna? What is your idea of 
Sri Ramakrishna?* The Holy Mother 
said, ‘To what I have learned from him 
in spiritual matters I give absolute obe- 
dience, but in worldly things I use my 
own common sense.* 

Now, after the Holy Mother came 
another disciple who became famous,-' 
Swami Vivekananda. As I have already 
explained at the beginning, there must 
be a teacher, there must be a disciple 
and there must be a relationship. 
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course, there are teachers and teachers. 
When Swami Vivekananda came to Sri 
Ramakrishna, he was a young man, 
impetuous, earnest, sceptical, demand- 
ing evidence for everything, but at the 
same time alert to realize truth, to 
know truth. I think he is an example 
of the modern spirit of inquisitiveness, 
demanding evidence for everything, but 
eager for new discoveries. With all his 
mental unrest he came to Sri Rama- 
krishna, who was at peace with himself 
because he had realized the highest 
truth. These are tlic two streams of 
thought: Sri Ramakrishna represents 
the spiritual culture of India of three 
hundred years past, and then comes 
Swami Vivekananda with all the inqui- 
sitiveness, all the earnestness, sceptic- 
ism, and doubt of the modern times. 

The first riuestion Swami Vivekananda 
asked, — perhaps, we are all familiar with 
it, — was this, ‘Have you seen God?^ 
Swami Vivekananda at that lime had 
visited many teachers, but he was not 
satisli(‘d with cxi)lanatioii. He was not 
salislied with reasoning. He wanted 
to know someone who had seen God face 
to face. They did not satisfy his curio- 
sity and his earnestness, so he asked Sri 
llamukrishna, ‘Have you seen God?’ 
Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Yes, my child, 
I liave seen God. I have seen (iod as 
1 see you, but more intensely. I have 
talked to God, but I have talked to Vtod 
more intimately than I am talking to 
you.’ This was the first time Swami 
Vivekananda came to know that there 
was a man who had seen God, and that 
there is such a thing as God-realization 
which can be achieved in this life. 


People say, we are passing t.hr4iugh 
significant perioil or psychological 
period of history. I believe every age 
^'fts its own signifiennec. Every age 
its own change and progress. Some- 
fidy was telling me that Adam said to 
Dear, we are ])a$sing through a 


memorable period.’ You see, in every 
age we find people that are eager to 
know the Truth. They have that 
inner urge to realize God or realize 
that higher phase of life. 

Swami Vivekananda came with that 
urge, and Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Yes, 
God can be seen. People shed buckets 
of tears for wealth, for children, for 
wife ; but can you point out to me one 
person who has looked for God, who 
has forgotten sleep or food for three 
days yearning for God, and not realized 
Him?’ This is a tremendous statement 
that God can be realized in this life. 
Before I read of Sri Ramakrishna, my 
idea of God-realization was that it was 
impossible in this world, that after 
death we must go to some other place 
of existence, and there we Miould real- 
ize Him, But Sri Ramakrishna says 
that there is a realization of God that 
can be achieved in this physical body. 
Here is a man in our own time who has 
seen GckI face to face. I believe this. 
Either you are to take a man wholly 
or not at all. Either Sri Ramakrishna 
is a great fraud and everything he said 
is untrue, or you have to accept him. 
You cannot take one half as true and 
the other as not. 

Then came other young disciples. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples can be 
divided into two groups. To him came 
the young men, unmarried,— not that 
marriage is a sin, but they were un- 
married, — and they wanted to devote 
their lives completely, heart, soul, and 
mind, to the realization of truth. Sri 
Ramakrishna taught them spiritual dis- 
cipline. He dinned into their ears the 
necessity for absolute renuneiation, as 
Christ taught his disciples, of giving 
their lives to the realization of truth. 
Then came another group. They were 
householders. They had their wives and 
children, but still they wanted to illu- 
mine the drab and grayness of their 
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lives with some kind of realization. Must 
they be rejected? Was there no hope 
for them? God is the loving Father 
of all. In the kingdom of God there 
is no cause of despair for anybody. He 
taught those householders in a different 
way. Sri Ramakrishna taught the way 
of knowledge or renunciation to all 
those unmarried young people, who 
could take that life of celibacy, and he 
taught the path of devotion to the house- 
holders. 

Sri Ramakrishna himself made a 
different classification. He said that 
three classes of people used to come to 
him. One group of people thought that 
Sri Ramakrishna was a great Yogi, 
from whom they could learn the sec^ret 
of how to get rid of disease and how 
to preserve their longevity. Another 
group came to him thinking that he 
was an Incarnation of God and that 
through him they could get their sal- 
vation, just as people came to Christ 
for it. Another group that came to 
Sri Ramakrishna, did not bother to 
know v/hether Sri Ramakrishna was God 
or Incarnation or Prophet or Yogi. They 
f(*lt within themselves a sort of attrac- 
tion to Sri Ramakrishna though they 
did not tell exactly what it was, a 
natural attraction such as the iron filings 
feel towards the magnet. Their en- 
deavour w^as to love Sri Ramakrishna 
and place their relationship with him 
above all earthly considerations. They 
did not care for salvation. 

I asked my teacher, who happened 
to be a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
‘Did you take Sri Ramakrishna as God 
while you lived with him?’ He replied, 
‘No. Apart from him there was no 


other thought at that time.’ It is a 
very peculiar thing in the spiritual his- 
tory of the world that with Christ came 
Peter and John. With Buddha came 
Ananda. With Sri Ramakrishna came 
Vivekananda. They are not ordinary 
human beings like us. It seems to me 
that they are part of the same truth, 
same Divinity, which manifests Itself 
as an Incarnation. In other words, 
Christ and Saint Peter and Saint John 
and Buddha and Ramakrishna are of 
the same truth. There is no difference. 
Now you take an Incarnation of God 
like Christ or Buddha or Ramakrishna. 
They are so tender, so pure ! They are 
so full of the quality of purity that 
they cannot achieve anything in Ihis 
rough world. Can you imagine Sri 
Ramakrishna coming to America preach- 
ing religion? Can you imagine .lesiis 
Christ going around teaching religion.^ 
They cannot face the W'orld, so the dis- 
ciples arc born as their helpmates, ilu ir 
playmates. These disciples are like 
calves which suck the milk out. Now, 
when G(k 1 is born as an Incarnation, 
He plans the whole thing, how He is 
going to achieve His purpose. 

I do ^not understand one thing in 
Christianity. Why do they hate Judas.? 
Christ, before he was born, before he 
took this human form, had made the 
whole plan. He was going to play his 
part in the wwld, and he knew his full 
Divinity would not be brought out un- 
less there was a Judas; so .ludas is as 
indispensable in the life of Christ for 
the grand unfoldment of the mission 
of Christianity, us any of the Apostles. 
Without Judas there would not have 
been a Resurrection. Therefore, you 
see, the whole thing was planned. 



EDUCATIONAL IDEAS IN KALIDASA^S INDIA 

By Db. Debendra Chandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ed.D. (Calif.) 


Kalidasa, the greatest of Indian 
dramatists and epic poets, has pre- 
served for us in his masterpieces^ like 
Shakuntald^ Kumurasambhavam, Vikra- 
morvashiy Baghnvarnahavi, and Mdla^ 
vikdgnimitramj some educational ideas 
of his time, which were wonderfully 
well developed. The educational philo- 
sophy met with in his works, takes into 
account children as well as adolescents 
of either sex; and it has an eye to 
students belonging to the ordinary run 
of life as well as to princes. The life 
of an anchorite too is not beyond his 
purview. It is really astonishing that 
the educational views of this versatile 
genius anticipates the teachings of some 
of the great masters of modern times 
both in fundamentals and details. 

Kalidasa is a firm believer in early 
education to be imparted under the fos- 
tering care of the niu-se — an ‘Upamata* 
or demi-mother. According to him the 
nurse should teach the infant first the 
nidimcnls of language and then social 
manners and etiquette. It should learn 
these by imitating the nurse. Thus 
‘imitation’ constitutes an important 
source of learning at the initial stage of 
the educational course of the infant. 
‘Ihc royal infant went on adding to the 
pleasure of the king as he learnt to re- 
peat half audibly the words uttered by 
the nurse, to walk a little under her 
guidance and to bow down to the king 
at the signal ‘*nama”.’ (Raphu. I. 25). 

It is interesting to note that the views 
uf Kalidasa on ^infant education’ under 
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the fostering care of the mother is prac- 
tically identical with those of Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
other great modern educationists. Ac- 
cording to Kalidasa infancy, adoles- 
cence, and senescence arc the three dis- 
tinct periods of human life, each with 
an appropriate duty. Thus infancy is 
the most suitable period for education, 
youth for household duties, and senes- 
cence for the anchorite life. (Raphu. 
I. 8). 

The family should continut to func- 
tion as an educational centre up to the 
completion of the fourth birthday. 
These four years should be spent in 
motor and sense activities involving 
games of various sorts. The education 
of the infants during this period 
should be informal as wc have noticed 
before. Kalidasa like the modern Euro- 
pean scholars holds the senses to be 
the gates of knowledge, and the children 
during this period should receive know- 
ledge in the rudiments of aritl\inetic 
through the senses from their environ- 
ments. lie is a firm believer in aiilo- 
education. The children should learn 
ill a ‘trial and error’ method through 
sense-perceptions. Kartikeya, the son 
of Lord Shiva learns his calculation 
thus : ‘Sometimes the son of Mahesha 
used to sit u])oii the lap of his father 
in a lit of childish desire to dis])lay 
beauty, and he would count the teeth 
of the serpent round his father’s head — 
“One, nine, two, ten, five, and seven”.’ 
(Kumdra. XI. 45). The same view is 
again expressed in Shakuntahif where 
Sarvadamana, the son of Shakuntala, 
violently opens the mouth of a cub to 
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count its teeth. (VII. 38). This view 
of our Indian poet bears a fundamental 
similarity to that of Pestalozzi, who ad- 
vocated a similar method of education 
through concrete situations, in his 
famous Leonard and Gertrude^: ‘She 
taught them to count the number of 
steps from one end of the room to the 
other; and two of the rows of five panes 
each, in one of the windows, gave her 
an opportunity to unfold the decimal 
relations of numbers. She also made 
them count their threads while spinning, 
and the number of turns on the reel 
when they wound the yarn into skeins. 
Above all, in every occupation of life she 
taught them an accurate and intelligent 
observation of common objects and 
forces of nature.* 

The primary education of the mem- 
bers of the royal household or the 
princes begins after the fourth birth- 
day and is superimposed upcm home 
education. The formal education of a 
prince begins in a primary school under 
the care of the teacher and it continues 
up to the age of eleven from conception, 
when secondary and higher education 
begins; and we can easily infer that 
each grade of school is well articulated 
to the next higher grade of instruction. 
Home education is followed by primary 
education at schciol, which leads to 
higher education in its turn. Each grade 
of institution is appropriate to the 
psychological development of the stu- 
dent. We see primary education begins 
at the age of five from conception and 
secondary education at the age of eleven 
from conception or tenth birthday. 
‘Then Dilipa (a scion of the Raghu 
dynasty) performed the Chudakarana 
ceremony of his son (Raghu) at the 
third year and then sent him to school 
at the age of five along with the 
children of his ministers. In course of 

* Tr. by Evoe Channing, pp. 180-181. 


a few days iRaghu by dint of his genius 
mastered the alphabet and then entered 
the entire ocean of learning relating to 
words as easily as the dolphin enters the 
sea.* (Raghu. III. 28). Writing pre- 
ceded reading and general information 
preceded writing. The writing tablet 
or slate was in vogue. ‘Even before he 
learnt to write well the letters of the 
alphabet on the slate he mastered the 
whole science of polities through instruc- 
tion from the old experts on the sub- 
ject.’ (Rdiihu. XVIII. iO)- Writing 
tablets were in use in the Indian primary 
schools during the Buddhist and tlie 
post-Buddhist periods as well, and we 
have reference to them in the Ijnlitavls- 
tdra^, the Jdtakas*^ and in Albiruni’s 
Indin^. 

Kalidasa fully realizes the necessity 
of adapting education to the quality arxl 
the intelligence of the student as well as 
the need for a graded development. His 
young Kshatriya scholars, after the ini- 
tiation ceremony at the age of eleven 
from conception, proceed for secondary 
and higher education as a preparation 
for leadership in the State. Though no 
distinct age for the commencement of 
higher education is mentioned in the 
text, we may, on the authority of 
Gautama, take the elcvcntli year after 
conception or tenth birthday to be lh(‘ 
proper time". The teachers in these 
higher institutions of learning were idl 
eminent scholars versed in the different 
branches of learning, and the Kshatriya 
scholars were all equally intelligent to 
derive benefit from such expert instruc- 
tion. ‘When Raghu reached his eleventh 
year, the great savants taught him vari- 
ous branches of knowledge with great 
care, and the versatile pupil more than 

• Tr. by Rajendra Lai Mitra, p. 182. 

‘ Tr. by Chalmars, Vol. I, p. 275. 

• Tr. by Dr. E. C. Sachau, Vol. I, p. J82. 

• The Sacred Books of the Aryas, tr. by 
G, Biihler, Part I, p. 174. 
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justified their care by attaining brilliant 
proficiency in all these subjects.’ (Raghu. 
III. 29). The liberal education of the 
princes of the Kshatriya caste aimed at 
qualifying them for the elevated posi- 
tions of rulers of the State and embrac- 
ed the four principal branches of learn- 
ing — ^the science of ‘Anvikshiki’ or phi- 
losophy, the science of ‘Trayi’ or the 
three Vedas, the science of ‘Varta’ or 
trade (including commerce, agriculture, 
and veterinary), and the science of 
‘Danda’ or politics. III. 30). 

This looks like almost a Platonic scheme 
of combining kingship with philosophy. 
The same liberal curriculum is repeated- 
ly emphasized by Kalidasa in describ- 
ing the educational achievements of the 
succeeding rulers of the Raghu dynasty. 
Over and above this fourfold liberal arts 
tlic prince Raghu, pulling on the holy 
cIccT skin, learnt from his father Dilipa, 
the unrivalled expert in archery, the 
science of military tactics ns a prepara- 
tion for his princely duties. Here we 
get a proof of Kalidasa’s advocacy of 
the prince’s learning military science 
under the direct supervision and guid- 
ance of powerful and competent mili- 
tary leaders of practical experience. 

Though giving a completely scientific 
scheme of education for children, Kali- 
dasa rightly euou«»h believes in the 
d(K‘trinc of innate ideas in the matter 
ot education. The germs of culture 
implanted in the human mind are 
developed by education. ‘It seemed 
that the prince Sudarshana was the 
master of the three Vedas, Varta, 
and the science of politics in his pre- 
vious birth, and as such he learnt these 
grand sciences without giving any 
trouble to his teachers; and in time he 
attracted the hearts of his subjects (by 
Ws charming personality).’ (Raghu. 

There is also a reference to 

‘wl Kumarasambhuvam: 

en the versatile Parvati arrived at 


the proper age of receiving instruction, 
the learning acquired in the previous 
birth appeared in her just as the swans 
appear in the Ganges or the bright 
plants dazzling appear of themselves at 
night.’ (1.30). 

Kalidasa’s princes also receive 
thorough training in fine arts, music, 
painting, and conjugal duties. Music 
plays an important role in the educa- 
tion of the early adolescent prince. 
Along with the art of war Valmiki 
teaches music to Lava and Kusha : 
‘As the princes grew older the sage 
initiated them into the mysteries of the 
science of archery; and when they 
arrived at the age of puberty, he 
taught them RCunmjana composed by 
himself.’ (Railhu\ XV.33). Kalidasa 
seems to favour music as an inq^ortant 
subject for the princes, though some of 
them abuse their knowledge by turning 
to debauchery. Agnivarma, son of 
Sudarshana, a scion of the Ragliu 
dynasty, for instance, abuses his know- 
ledge of fine arts. (RagJni, XIX. 14). 
Drawing also constitutes an important 
item of education. We have evidence 
of the king’s efficiency in drawing 
pictures in Raghuvmnshain. (XIX. 10). 
In Shahuntdla king Dushmanta draws 
the portrait of his wife : ‘Sanuniati : 
“What a wonderful picture the king of 
the sages has painted ! My friend 
Shakuntala seems to be l)o<li1y standing 
before my eyes.” ’ (VI.80-S1). 

The princes, besides receiving their 
education in the schools organized under 
the patronage of the State, some- 
times in exceptional cases receive 
their education in the hermitages along 
with the hermit children. Along with 
arcliery and other subjects, manual 
arts, such as culling flow’crs, picking up 
fruits and sacrificial faggots, and col- 
lecting Kusha grass, form important 
items of education in the hermitages. 
(Shaku. V.49; V.51), 
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From the above it is clear that Kali- 
dasa thoroughly realizes the importance 
of adjusting his system of education to 
the gradual growth of the human mind 
in all its phases. His educational scheme 
is meant for the ordinary citizens as 
well as for the future rulers of the State. 
It does no violence to contemporary 
social customs and mode of Government. 
His scheme helps the students in times 
of both peace and war. There is an ex- 
cellent combination of theory with prac- 
tice, knowledge with application. 

Kalidasa thoroughly realizes the vital 
importance and necessity of female edu- 
cation, of which he has a sound, sane, 
and systematic conception. He is no 
visionary, and his girls too receive a 
training suited to their social environ- 
ment. ISays Kanva to Shakuntala, 
*When you have gone hence to the 
abode of your husband you should do 
your best to serve reverentially your 
mother-in-law and other superiors and 
to look upon your co-wives in the light 
of your friends. Do not do your 
husband an ill turn in a fit of anger 
even if he slights you. Be very friend- 
ly to the servants and do not be puffed 
up by prosperity. Thus and thus alone 
do young women attain to the dignity 
of housewives; but those who follow 
the reverse path prove themselves 
veritable thorns in the household.’ 
(ShaJai, IV. 11 7). 

Besides, the wife has to play the role 
of a counsellor, friend, and student of 
fine arts to her husband. (7?ag/in. VIIF. 
67). Kalidasa in conformity with the 
current views of the Hindu society of 
his time, advocates the dependence of 
the females on their male relations — of 
the maids on their parents and of the 
married ladies on their husbands. 
(Shaku. TV. 117; Kumara. VI. 94). 

We now turn to Kalidasa’s views on 
the growth, physical traits, and emo- 
tions of the girls as factors in an edu- 


cational scheme. Infancy and child- 
hood are spent by the females in sense 
and motor activities — in playing with 
bamboo sticks which are of great assis- 
tance in developing their physical 
growth and vigour. Kalidasa, unlike 
Rousseau, believes in group activities 
in the midst of nature. Thus Parvati, 
the daughter of Mount Himalaya, plays 
in the midst of natural environment 
with the playmates of her own age. 
Their games are not divorced from the 
realities of life such as making sacred 
altars, artificial mountains, and playing 
with dolls. (Kumara, I. 29). When 
the girls reach their adolescence, the 
next stage of the physical development, 
they manifest certain emotional traits, 
viz, love for the same sex, love for the 
opposite sex, love for nature, and 
maternal instinct. The adolescent 
youths — males or females — show their 
deep love for the members of the same 
sex. Kalidasa is fully conscious of this 
emotional trait of the adolescent and 
depicts it vividly in his famous 
Shnkutitala^ where Ihc three friends arc 
in deep love with each other, aiul 
Priyambada and Anusuyri arc cliicf- 
ly instrumental in Shakuntala’s success- 
ful romance Avitli king Diishmanta. 
(Shnku, IV. 10-28). 

Adolescence is a very critical jicriod 
of life for both sexes. It is the period 
when the problem of choosing a life’s 
companion inevitably comes in. A beau- 
tiful specimen of the statement of the 
problem in the present ease is to be 
found in the soliloquy of Priyambada, 
the friend of Shakuntala: ‘Priyambada: 
‘‘Shall I get a bridegroom harmonious- 
ly associated with me like the moon- 
beam associated with the tree? 
(Shaku, I. 61). 

The adolescent youths — males and 
females — are also fond of nature am 
they have sisterly and motherly affec- 
tion for flora and fauna. This funda 
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mental trait in human nature prompted 
Kalidasa to take note of gardening as 
a practical part of educating women. In 
Kalidasa’s educational philosophy no- 
where do we find ‘gardening’ prescribed 
for the males. The basic idea of 
gardening is to fostgr and modify the 
sisterly and motherly affections of the 
females in the early dawn of their 
adolescence. Gardening and playing 
with fauna are painted both in Shakun- 
Uda and Knni(irasntnbhavatn, ‘Shakun- 
tala: ‘‘I do not w^atcr the plants 
simply because of my paternal com- 
mand. I do so because I look upon 
them as my brothers.” ’ (Shaku. I. 
47, also see IV. 89). Moreover, the 
maternal instinct of the adolescent 
girls is also satisfied by their tender 
attention towards the })laiits : ‘Par- 
vati tirelessly watered the plants with 
motherly affection pouring out from her 
earthen pot (after the fashion of a 
mother giving sucks to the babies) ; and 
tliis affection was not diminished by 
the birth of Kartikeya.’ {Kuviara, V. 
14). The maternal instincts of tlie ado- 
lescent girls reveal themselves not only 
in their attitude to plants but also in 
their altitude to domesticated animals — 
a fact distinctly indicated by Shakun- 
tala’s care for the deer of her cottage. 
Says Kanva to Shakuntala, ‘My child, 
the deer which you looked upon as your 
child, now' stands across your path and 
would not move away.’ (Shaku. IV. 
194). ‘These deer came to repose so 
much trust in her (Uma) on account of 
this motherly attitude that they would 
not move a jot when she should mea- 
sure their eyes with those of her friends.’ 
(Kuniara. V. 15), 

Thus far our discussion reveals the 
adolescent traits— love for the same sex, 
^‘Vc for the opposite sex, sisterly and 
maternal love for wild flora and fauna, 
adolescent emotions according to 

^ idasa are to be developed in natural 


surroundings. Love for the same sex 
is to be utilized in developing group 
activities and sociability, and love for 
nature for the development of sisterly 
and maternal love. All these adolescent 
traits can be fully developed through 
gardening. In watering the plants in 
the garden the adolescent ladies demon- 
strate an intensity of love similar to the 
one shown by the mother or cider sister 
to children or infant brothers and sisters. 
In gardening or in any kind of group 
work co-operation is essential. In this 
way civic virtues arc developed. Hence 
according to Kalidasa the basic idea of 
gardening is to develop the love for the 
same sex and sisterly and maternal love 
for flora and fauna. Nature, personi- 
fied by Kalidasa, makes adequijte res- 
ponse to Shakuntala’s love for her. 
Love for the opposite sex, however, has 
no pedagogic value and is, therefore, 
left out of detailed consideration here. 

We learn from Kalidasa’s Shakuii- 
tala that besides gardening, the three 
ll’s along with literalurc should form 
an important item in the education nf 
the females. That Shakuntala and her 
friends Priyambada and Aniisuya could 
road can be guessed from the following : 
‘The two friends slowly read the name 
engraved on the ring presented by the 
king and looked into each other’s face.’ 
(Shaku, I. 121). They could not only 
read but could also write, as is evident 
from Shakuntala’s writing a love-letter 
on a lotus leaf to king Uiishmanta : 
‘Priyambada: “Somehow take down 

the W'ords on the lotus leaf, which is as 
soft as the skin on the belly of a swal- 
low.” ’ (Shaku, III. 41). The same 
evidenoe of the females writing love- 
letters to their lovers is repeatedly fur- 
nished by Kalidasa in his Kumarasaui- 
bhavam and Vikraworvashi, which 
proves that the females of India during 
the time of Kalidasa could read and 
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write. (Vide Kumara. I. 7, and Vikron 
morvashi II. 98). 

Kalidasa’s heroines learn the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic and can count. Wc 
have evidence of it in his Bhakuntalay 
where king Dushmanta suggests to his 
wife Shakuntala to count each day an 
alphabet of his name engraved in the 
wedding ring which he presents to his 
newly married wife at the time of his 
departure. (Shaku, VI. 68). The formal 
education of the females includes his- 
tory and literature as well : ‘Anusuya : 
‘‘Hallo Shakuntala, we do not under- 
stand a jot of love affairs. But as far 
as we can gather from literature and 
hearsay you seem to be terribly afflict- 
ed with love.” ’ (Shaku. III. ]0). 
Finally^the ideal curriculum for female 
education includes fine arts— drawing 
pictures, music, and dancing. Kalidasa 
advocates these courses of study for 
the females in his Kumamsavxhhavam 
and Malavikagnimitram. Parvati in the 
former epic draws the portrait of Shiva 
and repeatedly glances at it in secret; 
and Malavika, heroine of the latter 
drama, learns music, dramatic perfor- 
mance, and dancing in the house of 
Ganadasa, professor of line arts, and 
astonishes him by a marvellous feat of 
her skill. (Kumara. V. 58, and Mala- 
vika. I. 14, I. 81). 

Kalidasa knows full well that effi- 


ciency in fine arts cannot be gained 
without superior intelligence. More- 
over, good physique appropriate for the 
stage is an essential qualification for 
the profession. Even fine arts must not 
be taught to one not qualified for the 
profession. In brief, instruction in 
literary subjects and fine arts must bo 
adjusted to the capacities of the stu- 
dents, and they must be mentally and 
physically qualified to achieve success : 
‘Gana : “Madam, my fame will be 
spread through this girl. Verily the 
teaching of a teacher multiplies hun- 
dredfold when it is imparted to a proper 
student.” ’ 

Thus even with the help of the scanty 
material scattered in Kalidasa’s litera- 
ture wc have clearly shown that India 
of those days had a sound educational 
philosophy which was at once practi- 
cal, comprehensive and suited to the 
varying educational needs of both sexes. 
The country had the good sense to take 
into full account the limitations of 
human nature and adolescent psycho- 
logy. Her educational scheme was not 
a beautiful fabric built in the air, an 
Utopia, charming and dazzling but de- 
void of touch with reality. It was a 
solid scheme based on experience and 
observation, anticipating the fundamen- 
tals of the educational theories of the 
great masters of modern times. 


SWAMI SARADANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 
(Concluded) 

Varied Activities lecting funds for the Math. He started 

on 7 February, and visiting Cawnpore, 
Swami Saradananda along with Swami Agra, Jeypore, Ahmedabad, Limbdi, 
Turiyananda started for Gujrat in Junagad, Bhavnagar, etc., returned to 
February 1899, for preaching and col- the Math in early May on receiving » 
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wire from Swami Vivekananda, who 
planned to start for the West again. 
In this tour the Swami had to lecture 
both in English and Hindi. About one 
of his lectures in Kathiawar, an eye- 
witness says : ‘The Swami Sarada- 
naiida’s lecture on The Essence o] the 
Vedas made a deep impression upon all 
the people of Hhavnagar, Kathiawar.... 
Ilis noble figure, his majestic voice, the 
lire and grandeur of his eloquence, gave 
him a power to inculcate in the minds 
of his audience the Vedanta doctrine 
far better than any other teacher of 
Vedantism I have known.’ 

After Swami Vivekananda had sailed 
for the West, greater responsibility 
fell on the shoulder of Swami Sarada- 
nanda as regards the work of the 
organization. He now devoted greater 
attention to the training of young monks 
and novitiates, and was particular that 
they got sufficient facility for study, and 
spiritual practices. At this time he 
inlrodnced the system that there should 
he whole night vigil in the shrine — one 
or other monk being constantly there 
in meditation and prayer. In this mat- 
ter he led the way. He intro- 
duced methods also for building 

■M, «0{tual life of young aspirants. 

this ])eriod would occa- 
^ mally make Japa from sunrise to 
aset. 

There was call from different direc- 
I'ions on the time and energy of the 
Swami. He had to go out to lecture, 
to hold conversazione, to attend to cor- 
respondence, and to organize the grow- 
ing activities of the Mission. But 
never in his whole life was he wanting 
when there was the call of duty. Out- 
wardly he was calm, quiet, and very 
taciturn; but in him lay an unfailing 
dynamo of energy, as it were. 

At this period Swami Saradanaiida 
^elt interested in Tantrikism. He want- 
ed to practise the Tantrika form of 


Sadhana. There was a great opportu- 
nity also for that. Ishwarchandra 
Chakravarty, father of Sasi and miclc 
of Swami Saradananda, was a great 
Tantrika Sadhaka with a degree of 
actual realization in the line. Swami 
Saradananda under his guidance, per- 
formed the Tantrika ceremony known 
as Purnabhisheka in November 1901, 
and became engaged in the spiritual 
practices prescribed in Tantra. Born 
ill an orthodox Brahmin family, himself 
an adept in ritualisms, Swami Sarada- 
nanda now devoted himself heart and 
soul to Tantrika practices. There can 
be no room for any doubt that a soul 
like the Swami should make ra])id pro- 
gress in any form of Sadhana. The goal 
of Tantrika Sadhana is the realization 
of the Divine Mother in all. That he 
succeeded in realizing this can be gues- 
sed from W'hat he wrote in the dedication 
of his beautiful Bengali book, Bharat c 
Shakti Pujd. (Mother Worship in 
India). He writes : ‘The book is dedi- 
cated with great devotion to those by 
whose grace the author has been blessed 
with the realization of the special 
manifestation of the Divine Mother 
in every w'omaii on earth.’ The book 
is the outcome not only of his clear 
thinking, but also of his direct realiza- 
tion. That such an abstruse theme 
could be WTitten in such a popular style 
indicates his great mastery of the sub- 
ject. 

Swami Vivekananda returned unex- 
pectedly to Belur in December 1900, 
after his second visit to the West. He 
w^as highly pleased to see the way in 
wdiich the Math and Mission were being 
managed, and spoke very highly of the 
organizing ability of Swami Sarada- 
nanda. 

Returning this time to India Swami 
Vivekananda was not keeping very well. 
Partly due to this, partly, perhaps, due 
to the fact that he wanted to see his 
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work progress as much as possible in his 
lifetime, Swami Vivekananda was very 
severe in his dealings now and then. 
During such moods even his Gurubhais, 
including those for whom he had the 
highest love and respect, would not dare 
approach him. But Swami Saradananda 
was the only exception, Ilis deep calm- 
ness could freeze anybody’s anger and 
his mind would remain unrulfled under 
any situation. Seeing this trait in him, 
Swami Vivekananda used to say 
jocosely : ‘Sarat’s is the blood of fish ; 
it will never warm up.’ Many instances 
are told as regards the great self-con- 
trol of Swami Saradananda. Once while 
the monastery was still at Alambazar, 
Swami Saradananda went to the shrine 
and fouj^d that this too sacred a place 
had been made dirty by the footprints 
of the cook. This was almost sacrile- 
gious and beyond what even Swami 
Saradananda could stand. He very 
sharply called the cook to him. The 
poor man came trembling with the fear 
to face, as he thought, an outburst. But 
immediately the Swami took possession 
of himself and said, ‘No, there is noth- 
ing, you may go.’ .The patience and 
the power of forgiveness of Swami 
Saradananda was limitless. There were 
many instances in which the Swami 
brought round a recalcitrant only with 
his love and tolerance. Around him 
lived persons, doing useful works, who 
were unmanageable anywhere else, 
Swami Saradananda believed in the infi- 
nite potentiality and possibility of every 
soul, and his belief was unshakable. 
That was the reason why he would re- 
main absolutely indifferent to the ap- 
parent fault or weakness of a person. 

After the Passing Away of 
Swami Vivekananda 

Swami Vivekananda passed away in 
July 1902. The passing away of the 
leader was a great blow to his Guru- 


bhais. Ever since the Mahasamfidhi of 
the Master, they have all implicitly fol- 
lowed the lead of beloved Naren. Now 
they were helpless and hopelessly be- 
wildered. Nobody knew what would 
be the future of the organization he 
had started. But the work for which 
he so much laboured and died must be 
continued as a token of love and res- 
pect to him. Swami Brahmananda as 
the President and Swami Saradananda 
as the Secretary shouldered the increas- 
ed responsibility — ^now that the leader 
was no more in physical body — with 
calm resignation and firm faith in the 
mission of the Master, and both of them 
continued these functions till their dying 
moments. Both of them nurtured the 
infant institution with their heart’s 
blood, as it were, and the public see in 
the present Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion only the monumental expression of 
the love of these two great souls to their 
leader. Swami Brahmananda was so 
much respected by. Gurubhais, that 
the very idea that T ''^ody else should 
become President f o ^ lifetime would 
seem nothing shiL"^- S . sacrilege to 
them. And after the p iinu away of 
Swami Brahmananda whf>"y. it was a 
proposal of making Swami ’'^crience ^da 
President, he rejected it -^bamen- 

that the beloved leader had made hihc 
the Secretary while he was alive and 
so he must continue that duty. 

Having so much devotion to Swami 
Vivekananda and his cause, Swami 
Saradananda began to work, after the 
passing away of the leader, with greater 
earnestness and love. From Swami 
Brahmananda would come the guidance 
and inspiration and it was Swami 
Saradananda who would bear the brunt 
of day-to-day work. Wherever there 
was any difficulty, he was sure to put 
his shoulder to the wheel. Hard labour, 
the strain of meeting difficult situations, 
the worry of having added responsibility 
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— nothing could daunt this strong spirit. 
Yet outwardly there was not the slight- 
est indication that he had any difficult 
time of it. The Himalayan calmness of 
his soul no storm could ruffle. 

Hearing of the illness of Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Turiyananda, who 
was working in San Francisco, started 
for India. So immediately after the 
passing away of Swami Vivekananda, 
Swami Trigunatita was sent to America. 
He was doing a great work as Editor, 
Manager and organizer of the Udho- 
dhanUy a Bengali magazine started under 
the inspiration of Swami Vivekananda. 
After the Swami had left the work, the 
magazine was in a critical condition — 
jlnancially and otherwise. Some brought 
even the proposal to do away with the 
magazine. But Swami Saradananda 
came forward and personally took up 
the whole responsibility. He would 
write articles for it, try to raise sub- 
scriptions and donations for it, and 
supervise the whole management. Gra- 
dually the linwicial condition of the 
magazine improved, the paper increas- 
ed in popularity, and some funds also 
accumulated as surplus. 

Tjif. Holy Motjiek’s Gatc keeper 

Now the Swami thought that the 
Udbodhmui should have a house of its 
own. There was need for a house also 
for the Holy Mother to stay, when she 
came to Caleutta. So the Swami planned 
for building a house where down- 
stairs there should be the Udbodhan 
office, and upstairs sliould be the shrine 
and the residence of the Holy Mother. 
Specially the second reason so much 
appealed to the Swami, that he started 
the work by borrowing money at his 
personal responsibility, in spite of hard 
opposition from many quarters. 

This was a blessing in disguise. To re- 
the loan Swami Saradananda began 
0 Write Sri Ramalcrishna-lild-^prasanga — 


life of the Master — ^which has become a 
classic in Bengali literature. Through 
this book, the reading public get an 
authentic and critical biography of Sri 
Ramakrishna. The book is sublime in 
diction, highly elevating in thought, very 
rational in outlook, and extremely criti- 
cal in arriving at facts. The book forms 
a class by itself and has achieved a su- 
preme task — that of translating the 
supcrconscious into the language of the 
conscious. One wonders that the 
Bengali language had so much poten- 
tiality ! The book is not only a bio- 
graphy, but it has been supplying spiri- 
tual sustenance to thousands of readers. 

Yet, for this great achievement the 
Swami w^ould not accept the least credit. 
He would say that the Master had 
made him the instrument to write this 
book. The book is in five parts, but 
still incomplete. When hard pressed 
to complete the book, the Swami would 
only say with his usual economy of 
words, ‘If the Master wills, he will have 
it done.* He himself was perfectly pas- 
sive in the matter. 

One’s admiration for the Swami in- 
creases a thousandfold, if one know’^s the 
circumstances under which such an im- 
portant book was written. The house 
in which he lived was crowded. The 
Holy Mother was staying upstairs, and 
there was a stream of devotees, coming 
at all hours of the day. There was the 
exacting duty of the secretaryship of 
the Ramakrishna Mission, and for this 
also he had to receive people and give 
audience. Under such a situation the 
Swami would be found absorbed writ- 
ing this book — giving a shape to his 
love and devotion to the Master and 
the Holy Mother in black and white — 
oblivious of the surroundings or any 
other thing in the world. And so 
methodical he was ! Even under such 
distracting circumstances, he was an 
example of method and orderliness. 
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There was no rush and hurry about him. 
Everything must be done with proper 
care — and in a most perfect way. Noth- 
ing was a trifle with him. Every act 
was a worship. To watch him was to 
know how every act could be trans- 
formed into a worship — ^literally as it 
were. Not a breath he would take with- 
out knowing it was a worship to the 
Most High. 

The ‘Udbodhan Office’ was removed 
to the new building towards the end 
of 1908, and the Holy Mother first came 
to this house on 23rd May 1909. In 
this house, known as ‘Udbodhan House’ 
to the general public, and the ‘Abode 
of the Holy Mother’ to the devotees, 
Swami Saradananda lived as the 
‘Mother’s Gate-keeper’ till his last day. 
And whfft was his joy when the Mother 
came and stayed at the house ! Devotion 
of Swami Saradananda to the Holy 
Mother was wonderful. Her word was 
more than a law to him — ^it was the 
Divine Mother’s command, and there 
was nothing which he could not do to 
fulfil her least wish. To him she was 
actually the manifestation of the Divine 
Mother in human form and he would 
make no distinction between her and 
the Master. He could conceive of no 
better worshiji than to serve her with 
whole-souled devotion. Such was his 
devotion to her that anyone coming 
from her village home received the ut- 
most consideration from him. Even 
a dog of Jayrambati yvas a privileged 
being in his consideration. Sometimes 
people would take advantage of this 
attitude of the Swami, and he would 
have to pay very heavily for this; but 
he saw everything in a different light. 

A Difficult Situation 
In 1 009 a situation arose which 
showed how courageous this quiet 
Swami was. IVo accused of the Manick- 
tola Bomb Case — Devavrata Bose and 


Sachin — came to join the Ramakrishna 
Order, giving up their political activities. 
Both of them were known as firebrand 
revolutionaries. To accept them was to 
invite the wrath of the police and the 
Government. But to refuse admission 
to a sincere spiritual aspirant, simply 
because of his past conduct, was a sheer 
act of cowardice. Swami Saradananda 
accepted them and some other young 
men — political suspects — as members of 
the Order, though there was a hard op- 
position from all sides. For this 
the Swami had to face considerable diffi- 
culties too. But the Swami saw the 
police chief and other high officials in 
Calcutta and stood guarantee for these 
young men. Devavrata afterwards 
worked as a successful editor of the 
V dbodhana for three years and as Presi- 
dent of the Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati, for six years before he died in 
1918. But for the bold protection given 
by the Swami the life of these young 
men would have taken a different direc- 
tion. 

A similar trouble for political reasons 
occurred some years later. In the Ad- 
ministration Report of the Government 
of Bengal there was the insinuation that 
the writings of Swami Vivekananda 
were the source of inspiration behind 
the revolutionary activities in Bengal. 
Following close upon this publication, 
Lord Carmichael, the then Governor of 
Bengal, in his Durbar speech at Dacca 
in 1916 made remarks with reference to 
the Ramakrishna Mission, whose effect 
'Was disastrous on its activities. A great 
panic prevailed about the future of the 
Mission. At this Swami Saradananda 
had to bear the main brunt. Though in- 
disposed at that time, he submitted a 
memorial to the Government, saw the 
Governor and other high officials and 
removed all misconception from their 
minds about the Mission activities. As 
a result of this, Lord Carmichael wrote 
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a letter to the Swami in which among 
other things he said, ‘I read with great 
interest the memorial which the Mis- 
sion authorities submitted to me some 
lime ago. I regret very much to hear 
that words used by me at the Durbar 
j,i December last regarding the Mission, 
should have led in any way to the cur- 
tailment of the good, religious, social, 
and educational work the Mission has 
done and is doing. As you, I know, 
realize, my object was not to condemn 
the llamakrishna Mission and its mem- 
bers. I know the character of the Mis- 
sion’s work is entirely non-political, and 
I have heard nothing but good of its 
work of social service for the people.* 
ITeiiccforward the police did not give 
any trouble (‘ven to those political sus- 
pects who had joined the Order. 


Calamitii'h and Bekeavements 


In 1913 there was a great (IockI in 
Biirdwan. The Rainakrishna Mission 
slarted relief. Whenever there was 
flood or relief the Swami would take 
personal interest in the relief operation, 
lie would make arrangement for rais- 
ing funds and see that proper workers 
went to the field for work. For this he 
had to face considerable difficulties now 
and llicn, but difficulty had no terror 
for the Swami. This relief lasted for 


niMiiy months. 

The next year the Swami was attacked 
with some kidney troubles. The 
pain was severe, but he bore that with 
wonderful fortitude. At that time the 
Holy Mother stayed upstairs. Tvcst she 
become worried, the Swami would hard- 
ly give out that he had been suffering 
from any ])ain. Fortunately after a 
h*w days he came round. 

In 1916 the Swami went on a pilgrim- 
to Gaya, Benares, Vrindavan, 
nttra, and Allahabad and returned to 
8^kutta in May after absence of two 
Months. 


In the month of February 1920, 
Swami Saradananda learnt that the 
Mother was seriously ill at Jayrambati. 
Immediately he made arrangements to 
bring her to Calcutta. For five months 
she was kept at the Udbodhana House 
and Swami Saradananda did all that 
was humanly possible for her recovery. 
The best doctors were called in, the best 
attendants Avere engaged, every medi- 
cal advice was followed with scrupulous 
care. And day and night went the 
earnest prayer from his devoted heart 
to Heaven for her recovery. A man of 
supreme self-possession and self-control 
- one who could control his feelings to 
the amazement of all — Swami Sarada- 
nanda now betrayed his constant 
anxiety like a helpless child. But^noth- 
iiig could avert the inevitable — the 
divine dispensation prevailed against 
human efforts. The Mother passed 
aw’ay from the physical arena of activi- 
ties, after a protracted illness of six 
months. 

Two years later there came the turn 
of another, that of Swami Brahmananda. 
Swami Brahmananda who was the life- 
long President of the Rainakrishna Mis- 
sion and held a unique position in the 
Order commanding not only love but 
unj)arallclcd respect even from his Gnru- 
bhais, passed away on April 10 in 1922. 
This was a shock which unnerved Sw^ami 
Saradananda completely. Swami Sarada- 
nanda worked as the chief executive, 
but he was the moving centre of all 
activities in the Rainakrishna Math and 
Mission. So, shortly after the passing 
away of the Holy Mother, when Swami 
Brahmananda also entered into Maha- 
samadhi, Swami Saradananda was alto- 
gether broken in heart. 

Preparing for Final Departure 
There w'cre other deaths too. Guru- 
bhais were passing away one by one, 
devotees were being called away to the 
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Master by turns. The Swami began to 
feel lonely in this world of activities. 
He lost all zest for works. Gradually 
he began to withdraw his mind from 
works and devote greater and greater 
time to meditation. Those who watched 
him could easily see that he was 
preparing for the final exit. During 
the last few years he would spend long 
hours in meditation — as regards works 
giving only directions. 

At this time one work which received 
his most serious attention was the 
construction of a temple at Jayrambati 
in sacred memory of the Holy Mother. 
He would supply money and supervising 
hands for the work and keep himself 
acquainted with the minutest details 
of the^ construction. He would openly 
say that after the completion of the 
temple, he would retire from all 
works. The beautiful temple — emblem 
of Swami Saradananda’s devotion to the 
Holy Mother — was dedicated on April 
19, 1923. What was the joy of the 
Swami on that day ! A very large num- 
ber of monks and devotees assembled 
at Jayrambati and the little village was 
humming with a new life. There was 
an air of festivity all around. Swami 
Saradananda supervised every detail of 
the celebration. A large number of 
persons were fed every day. Worship 
was done with punctilious care. Every- 
body felt, as it were, the living pre- 
sence of the Holy Mother in tliat round 
of joy and festivity. 

Swami Saradananda became like a 
Kalpataru. He not only supplied the 
materials for this celebration, but also 
began to give spiritual initiation, after 
the dedication ceremony was over, to 
whoever came. To-day he made no dis- 
tinction between the deserving and the 
undeserved. He was ready to give 
himself away fully. When somebody 
reasoned with him that it might be too 
great a strain for his health as he was 


giving initiation till late hour of the 
day, the Swami showed the utmost dis- 
pleasure. To-day he must give all he 
had. 

Another great important work which 
the Swami did and which will go down 
to history was the holding of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Convention at Bcliir 
Math in 192C. It was mainly a meet- 
ing of the monks of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission Centres — about loo 
ill number sprinkled over the whole of 
India from Mayavati to Java and from 
Assam to Bombay, as well as outside 
India — in order to compare notes and 
devise future plan of work. Though not 
keeping very well, he took great interest 
in it and worked very hard to make it 
a success. 

As it was physically impossible for 
the Swami to cope with the demands 
of the growing organization single- 
handed, at the end of the Convention 
he appointed a Working Committee 
which should deal with day-to-day 
works. 

Last Days 

After the Convention the Swami vir- 
tually retired from active works, devot- 
ing more and more time to meditation. 
One who so long thought of the minut- 
est dc£ails of the far-flung organization, 
planned for sending relief to wherever 
there was epidemic or flood or fanjinc 
or any calamity, would now be found 
self-absorbed — his mind in-drawn. With 
his ill health finding him devoted so 
much to meditation and spiritual prac- 
tices, the doctors got alarmed and raised 
objections. And after all what was 
any further necessity of spiritual prac- 
tices for a soul like Swami Saradananda ! 
But to all protestations the Swami would 
give simply a loving smile. 

Swami Saradananda’s health was get- 
ting worse and worse. But such was 
his consideration for others that he 
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would hardly give out all he had been 
suffering from. He gave strict instruc- 
tions to his attendants that they should 
not get worried and anxious. He had 
been suffering from diabetes and its 
accompanying ailments. But nobody 
knew that the end was so near. 

It was Saturday, August 6, 1027. 
Swami Saradananda as usual sat in his 
meditation early in the morning. Gene- 
rally he would be meditating till past 
noon. But to-day he got up earlier and 
went to the shrine. He remained in 
the shrine for about twenty-five minutes 
_an unusually long period. He 
went inside the room and after 
a short period returned. These 
he did several times. When he finally 
eaiiic out a great serenity shone through 
his face. He followed his other routines 
of the day as usual. In the evening 
when Aratrika was going on in the 
shrine, he remained absorbed in thought 
in Ids own room. After the Aratrika 
was over, he raised both his hands in 
a bowing posture. After that an at- 
tendant came with some papers. As he 
st(3CHl up to j)ut them inside a chest of 
<lrawiTs, he felt uneasy, his head whirled 
as it were. He asked the attendant to 
prepare some medicine and instructed 
him to keep the news secret lest it 
should create an unnecessary alarm. 
These were the last words he spoke, and 
he lay on the bed, 

iL was a case of apoplexy. The best 
doctors were called in. Different kinds 
of treatment were tried. But he did 
not regain his consciousness. Udbodhana 
House was day and night crowded with 
monks, devotees, and admirers — with 
anxious look and worried appearance. 

different parts of India monks 
and devotees began to pour in to Cal- 
c'ltta and thronged at that house to 

ave a last look of the Swami. The 

^st medical aid and the earnest prayer 
all proved of no avail. The Swami 


passed away at two in the morning of 
August 19. A pillar of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission was gone and a great 
luminary, too, became invisible to mor- 
tal eyes. 

His Personality 

Swami Saradananda was the living 
embodiment of the ideal of the Gita in 
the modern age. To see him was to 
know how a man can be a ‘Sthitaprajna’ 
— steadfast in wisdom — as taught in the 
Gita. He was alike in heat and cold, 
praise and blame — nay, his life was 
tuned to such a high pitch that he was 
beyond the reach of such things. In 
him was exemplified the Gita-illustra- 
tion of the ocean which remains un- 
affeettd by any amount of waters flow- 
ing into or from it. He was undisfurbed 
by any material things. In spite of 
all his activities, one could tangibly see 
that his was the case of a Yogi ‘Whose 
happiness is within, whose relaxation is 
within, and whose light is within.’ 

He harmonized in his life .Tnana, 
Karma, Bhakti, and Yoga, and it was 
diflieult to find out which was less pre- 
dominant ill him. Every one of these 
four paths reached the highest perfec- 
tion in him as it were. As a Karma- 
yogi he w^as unparallekd. When he 
would go to the temiile of Vishwanatha 
at Benares and with a prayerful look 
touch the Image, or when at Puri he 
would be looking at .lagan n at ha throb- 
bing with emotion, bystanders could not 
turn their eyes from him and even a 
hard-boiled unbeliever, seeing those 
scenes, would catch some spirit of de- 
votion from him. In discussing reli- 
gious matters with him, one would find 
him so very rational in outlook, that 
one would feel drawn to him in spite 
of oneself. About the intricacies of the 
workings of the mind and the experi- 
ences in meditation he would talk with 
such a clear grasp that the questioner 
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would feel here was one who was talk- 
ing from direct realization, and in one 
or two words from him all his doubts 
and difficulties would vanish. 

But with all his spiritual attainment, 
the Swanii was quite motlern in out- 
look. Those who did not believe or had 
no interest in religion, would find joy in 
mixing with him as a very cultured 
man. He was in touch with all modern 
thoughts and movements. Tliis aspect 
of his life drew many to him who would 
afterwards be gradually struck with 
his spiritual side. 

He had the great capacity to hide 
any external manifestation of his spiri- 
tual powers. Many who did not l^oiher 
much with spiritual ])roblcms found hitri 
living like a common human being, 
thou^lfi they could not analyse what it 
was in him that drew them so irresis- 
tibly to him. 

His playful conduct with children 
was a sight interesting to enjoy. How he 
could bring himself down to their level 
and play jokes and funs with them to 
their great delight was an object of 
wonder with many. He became just 
like a child in the com[)any of the 
children. 

His courteous behaviour became pro- 
verbial. When he was in the West, 
where courtesy has taken the place of 
religion, as it were, the Swami was 
highly adored for his refined manners. 
He liv^ed in the West for a short period 
only, but afterwards whenever any 
Westerner came in touch with him, he 


would feel greatly at home with him, 
and invariably be impressed with his 
deportment. 

His love and sympathy and considera- 
tion for all have become a byword in 
the whole Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion. Instances of his kindness arc 
cherished in memory as a sacred trea- 
sure. Himself ever ready to serve 
others, he would hardly like to take 
service from anyone. Even when disabled 
because of age and illness, he would 
take service from his attendants the 
least that was needed. Apart from phy- 
sical service, he was so very consider- 
ate towards the feelings of others ! 
Thoughtlessness is said to be the worst 
form of selfishness. Sometimes it is 
worse than even any physical violence. 
Any word had hardly escaped from his 
lips in his whole life which could hurt 
the feelings of others. 

These and many other qualities would 
make him a power even if he had not 
taken orders. But in Swami Sarada- 
nanda — the monk and tlie disci pl(‘ (jf 
Sri Ramakrishna — these were only added 
facets in his character. He was a 
spiritual genius first, and any other 
thing next. The spiritual side of his 
Master and the Master’s life were re- 
flected in him. He lived, moved, and 
had bis being in him. Swami Viveka- 
iianda once said to his Guru))hais : 
‘Don’t preach the personality of Sri 
Ramakrishna, just live such a life that 
it will be preaching him.’ Well, Swami 
Saradananda lived such a life. 


SCIENCE AND THE COMMUNITY 

By S. W. Shiveshwarkar, I.C.S. 

Science has in modern times entered afford to be blind to the fact that 
so much into the daily life of the com- science is both affecting and bemg 
munity at large that we can no longer affected by the social and political 
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changes of our times. Although science 
^as meant to be the main basis of pro- 
gress wc find that it is being used, on a 
world-wide scale for dealing out death 
and destruction in the present inter- 
national chaos. The troubles of our 
times seem themselves to be the result 
of scientific progress. Where science 
was intended to heal, it is destroying. 
Wc sec the latest cures for the erst- 
while incurable diseases discovered side 
by side with the invention of the most 
deadly weapons of mass murder. We 
see the illumination systems of great 
cities improved on the basis of the 
Quantum Theory and Relativity only to 
lind that these unfortunate cities have 
to observe black-outs for nights to- 
gether. We find that the inter-conti- 
nental cables which were laid to carry 
messages, do not do so when the nations 
arc not on speaking terms. Where 
scientists have spent lifetimes to dis- 
cover methods of killing the most deadly 
disease-bacteria, scientists are now busy 
culturing tliose very bacteria for use 
in bacteriological warfare to kill the 
‘enemy’. Science is, in short, suffering 
from the ethics of modern politics. 
One of the main reasons of this is that 
science has gone out of the hands of 
the eommunity at large and conversely 
scientists have lost touch with the com- 
munity at large and are oblivious of 
the essential and historic connection 
between scientific activities and the 
society to which they belong. Whilst 
there have been attempts by the com- 
munity at large to gain democratic 
control in the political sphere, there has 
hardly been any serious attempt on 
their part to gain control over scientific 
activities. The community was content 
to leave matters in this sphere to the 
specialists and the experts, who in their 
having forgotten .their connection 
^ith the society, allowed themselves to 
get entangled in the whirlwind of poli- 


tics and to be exploited by their 
employers and overlords, the politicians 
and the statesmen. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the scientist as well as 
the layman should examine all over 
again the connection between science 
and society. Science is no longer the 
occupation or hobby of the curious, 
absent-minded professor in his isolated 
laboratory. It is a major industry of 
society. This in itself is sufficient 
reason why the community at large 
must take a hand in the direction of 
scientific activities and why the lay- 
man’s outlook must be more scientific 
than it is to-day. 

Modern science has now reached such 
a stage that a layman can get his idea 
of it only from the specialist and the 
expert. The expert unfolds the land- 
scape picture of modern science to the 
layman through books, articles in news- 
papers, and periodicals, lectures, 
cinematographic films, and other means 
of communication, in which he tries to 
replace, as far as possible, the technical 
and symbolical language of science by 
the popular language in the ordinary 
style of narrative with similes and illus- 
trations. It is a fundamental purpose 
of science to reduce the apparently un- 
correlatcd and confused phenomena of 
nature around us to reason and com- 
mon sense. It is, therefore, essential 
that the layman who is sought to be 
addressed, should possess ordinary intel- 
ligence. In the last few years many 
books wTittcii by experts in popular 
language on a wide range of scientific 
subjects and addressed to the layman, 
have made their appearance. But in 
order to retain the attention of the 
reader these books were presented in a 
mysterious garb, and sensation was 
added to thrill the reader’s mind.. Such 
sensations often involved sweeping gen- 
eralizations. For instance, in a popu- 
lar book on Relativity one may find 
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such expressions as ‘Einstein having dis- 
proved Newton*. If Einstein complete- 
ly disproved Newton where is the need 
to teach Newton in schools? These 
books have really inverted the true pur- 
pose of writing such books. We may 
compare their authors to those of his- 
torical novels, who twist the facts of 
history or invent them to add romance 
and thus compromise history with fic- 
tion. Or we may compare them to the 
producers of cinematographic films on 
historical subjects, to sec which would 
make the historical personages concerned 
turn in their graves. But whilst we 
may pardon the novelist or the film 
producer whose essential aim is to 
entertain and thrill and not to instruct 
the public in history, we cannot forgive 
the expert scientist, whose aim should 
not be to entertain and thrill but to 
make the community as a group scien- 
tific-minded. It is necessary to do so 
because science has entered so much 
into our daily life. For instance, Rela- 
tivity and Quantum Theory, so abstract 
in themselves, are brought to practical- 
ity in their application to modern 
problems such as illumination of public 
places and domestic dwellings. 

We have seen above how scientists 
have failed to do justice to the commu- 
nity. They unfortunately do not sec the 
harm they do to themselves in the pro- 
cess. It is the natural right of lay mem- 
bers of the public to know how the scien- 
tists are treating them and how those 
who are in political control of the com- 
munity are treating the scientists. We 
see in modern times that while scientists 
on the one hand may be successfully 
carrying on experiments on how to cure 
diseases formerly thought to be incur- 
able, on how to prolong the average span 
of human life or its expectation by im- 
proving conditions of living and by re- 
search on the nutritive value of foods, 
they, on the other, may be busy devising 


the most deadly weapons to kill human 
life cn masse in the shortest time and 
so serve the unethical purposes of their 
political overlords. The confusion in 
world politics has reflected itself in con- 
fusion in science. Whereas the people 
in some places in the world have striven 
for a democratic control of politics no- 
where has there been an attempt from 
the side of the public for a democratic 
control of science. The result is, as we 
see in the present world war, an immo- 
ral waste of human energy. The pessim- 
ists have even raised their voices de- 
manding the cessation of scientific re- 
search as the only means of preserving 
the present civilization. 

These pessimists forget that seience 
is as old as civilization and will live ns 
long as there exists a society. Science 
started since the birth of Man. Science 
is one aspect of Man’s eternal struggle 
to adjust himself to the nature that sur- 
rounds him or even more appropriately 
to make that nature adjust itself to 
him. For instance, we find in antliro- 
pology that the Gaucho man of the 
Pampas, whenever he wanted to create 
fire for warmth or cooking, did not de- 
pend on the conflagrations produced 
by unaided nature but drilled a ro<l of 
wood in a hole in another piece of wood 
to produce ignition. This was the pre- 
decessor of the modern match-box or 
the electric fuse. The basic aim of this 
struggle against the environment was to 
achieve security and certainty in an 
ever-changing universe. Science is a 
movement that seeks to replace the 
prophet and the seer, to replace the 
tribal magic. Beginning in the early 
history of man as an unconscious hap- 
hazard attempt to gain control over 
particular phenomena, science has now 
developed partially into a deliberate and 
organized plan to attain intellectual cer- 
tainty. It has become an expression 
of the mental and physical energy 
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the community as a group. It is, there- 
fore, vain to think that scientific activi- 
ties will ever cease, let alone the ques- 
tion whether their cessation will be of 
any benefit to society. The only way 
out of the present impasse is, therefore, 
to make scientists answerable to the 
public for their activities. 

Consider the total group-energy of the 
community. By society or community 
wc do not mean just the assembly of 
individuals composing it. We consider 
them as a group. For this purpose 
they must be group-conscious. A bat- 
talion of an army, for example, is quite 
distinct from the conglomeration of in- 
dividuals who compose it. It is a bat- 
iiilion only when the individuals are 
conscious of their battalion, and their 
minds and movements are regulated by 
the discipline and aims of the battalion. 
On the other hand, the beer-drinkers of 
the world do not form a community, 
because as a group they arc not con- 
scious of their aims or, say, the effect 
of their alcoholic eonsumjitioii upon 
world-trade or upon the average health 
of mankind. So also the members of a 
bridge-elub or a night-club do not form 
a community as defined by us. Wc will 
consider the total energy of a eommu- 
nity which is really a society as dis- 
tinguished above. Tiie mental and phy- 
sical energy of such a society finds ex- 
pression in many channels, for example, 
art, science, literature, education, con- 
trol of politics, production, industrial 
organization, philosophy and so on. In 
order that there should be no waste of 
energy in the activities of any society 
the different expressions of its social 
energy must be properly co-ordinated 
so as to produce a good equilibrium. As 
‘'in example of waste arising out of dis- 
unity, consider the community of adr 
vertisers and hawkers of commodities. 
Ws community is more advanced than 
I e group of beer-drinkers or tobacco- 


smokers or bridge-players or lip-stick- 
users in that it tries to achieve its in- 
ternal purpose by external action. This 
community is not organized at all. 
Their purpose is to persuade society to 
buy their commodities to the exclusion 
of others* without regard to the social 
value of such transaction but having 
regard to their own sale profits. The 
result is seen from the advertisement 
pages of newspapers and periodicals or 
posters in the streets. The man in the 
street is asked to cat all kinds of pre- 
served foods, then he is told that he 
has all kinds of diseases and must take 
doses of their patent medicines and 
tonics; he is asked to buy costly motor 
cars; he is asked to get heavily insured. 
This is done without regard for the 
man’s purse. The question * arises 
whether scientists as a group are going 
to behave as these purveyors of commo- 
dities or as true men of science in an 
organized scientific manner. Will they 
continue to waste their energy in mutu- 
ally contradictory activities ? Will they 
not, because of their intelligence, prove 
themselves more ethical than the inferior 
groups described above wIkjsc mem- 
bers are unconscious of the structure of 
their group and who are oblivious of the 
harm that is being produced by their 
unorganized, uncoordinated, and waste- 
ful activities? 

From ancient times science has been 
one of the expressions in which the 
group energy of society has manifested 
itself. We might say that science is 
even older than art; the ancient man 
invented his bow and arro^v before he 
thought of drawing. On the walls of 
cave-dwellings of the ancients the 
archaeologist discovers a crude drawing 
of an animal struck by an arrow. To 
the archaeologist the drawing only tells 
that those ancient men hunted animals 
for food and had invented the bow 
and arrow to do this. To the artist 
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the drawing might convey the pro- 
bable aesthetic sense of the ancient 
man. But has it occurred to them that 
the drawing might not so much be the 
expression of his aesthetic sense as 
an introspective expression of his 
triumph in his achievement in science, 
his triumph in making nature adjust 
to his needs ? To the ancient man 
the invention of the bow and arrow 
must have been as important as the 
discovery of gunpowder is to the modem 
man. So from ancient times to modern, 
science has progressed according to the 
needs of society from time to time. 
Herein lies the basic relation between 
science and society. It is a dynamic 
relation. To-day we switch on our radio 
calling into play millions of particles 
called electrons and receive hundreds of 
clectro-magnctic waves per second and 
listen to music being played thousands 
of miles from us and think nothing of 
it. We are even unconscious of the 
processes involved when we are listen- 
ing to the broadcast music. But the 
same would have looked nothing but 
a miracle even so late in modern his- 
tory as the time of Newton. Where for- 
merly only mythological beings used to 
fly in the air, to-day the aeroplane has 
become an ordinary means of sending 
mail. Even vision has been made to 
penetrate terrestrial space through tele- 
vision and sending photographs by wire- 
less. The spectroscope has helped us 
to see through interstellar space. The 
history of science thus teaches us that 
science has been an age-old channel in 
which the stream of human energy has 
always flown and will always flow so 
long as man exists on this planet. Should 
not, therefore, the community at large 
shake off its indifference and direct this 
stream so that it should not go astray 
in the hands of fickle-minded men, go 
astray because it was used for unethi- 
cal purposes, go astray because there 


was not enough co-ordination between 
different branches of science? 

These are the days of specialists. A 
specialist in one branch of science often 
knows as little about other branches as 
a layman; and instances are not lack- 
ing where a specialist in one branch 
has a feeling of contempt for the work 
of a specialist in another branch. Some- 
times it is forgotten that the various 
branches are only different pcrs])ectivr.s 
of the observc<l and deduced truth r Just 
as the financier and the industrialist 
cannot harmonize their efforts unless 
they work with a common aim to be 
decided by the authority that controls 
both, e.g., Governmental control, so 
also the different specialists cannot work 
fruitfully unless there is some agency 
reviewing and co-ordinating their work 
from time to time. Nature did not 
create watertight ‘subjects’ like Mathc- 
matics, Physics, Biology, and so on. 
Even the same subject is divided into 
branches and wc have specialists in each 
such branch. Wc should not forget that 
in one and the same natural phenome- 
non the rules and processes of all these 
‘subjects’ and ‘branches’ may find ap- 
plication at one and the same time. Tt 
is only the scientist who indulges in 
science as a pure thought who can afford 
to st&nd aloof. For instance, pure 
Mathematics is rather an art than a 
science. With the specialists working 
in mutual isolation scientific progress 
will frustrate its fundamental purpose, 
viz, to achieve security and certainty 
against all nature. Such uncoordinated 
specialization is a clear sign of the 
chaos in the community. It gives the 
war-mongers a chance to exploit science 
and scientists. By the law of the vicious 
circle this frustration of science also 
leads to further chaos in society. To- 
day the world is passing through a stage 
of transition to, we hope, a more ethi- 
cal civilization although the future still 
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hangs in the balance. This finds a 
parallel in the realm of science, where 
traditional ideas are being rapidly swept 
aside. It is for the society to gain con- 
trol over scientists and their activities 
and to save science from frustration and 
chaos. Scientists by themselves often 
show lack of consciousness of the social 
energy of which they themselves are a 
nniTiifcstation. They forget the historic 
relation between science and society. In 
tlie confusion they forget their true role 
and cannot disentangle the^ thoughts 
from the confused ideas ai^ anti-social 
ethics of the politicians, who form 
groups called ‘parties’ often to exploit 
the social energy of other ‘parties’. 
Thus we might find that scientists of 
the same branch belong to different 
political parties whose aims might be 
diametrically opposite. Under such 
conditions they cannot gel an unbiassed 
or even scientific view of the processes 


of progress; they cannot fulfil the pur- 
pose of their own profession. 

These scientists owe an explanation 
to the public. It would be necessary 
to collect and examine statistics about 
the way scientific activities are at pre- 
sent organized, about the way public 
money is being spent on these activi- 
ties. It is not that science can be re- 
duced to a branch of the civil service. 
Developments in some countries have 
shown that it is possible to combine 
freedom and efficiency in scientific 
organization. The present type of 
learned scientific bodies which deal with 
technical research in their own special 
branches will have to be replaced by 
associations which will be more in touch 
with the public, which will be more 
ethical than national, and which v^ill be 
all the time fully conscious of the rela- 
tions that should exist between science 
and the community. 


COMMUNAL RAPPROCHEMENT IN MEDIEVAL 
INDIAN LITERATURE 

By Dr. Nandalal Ciiatterji, M.A., Pii.D., D.Lttt. 


('ultural rapprochement between 
Hindus and Mussulmans in Medieval 
India reached its highest culmination 
in the domain of literature, and it was 
the flood-gates of literary effort which 
opened up new channels for the flow 
of the surging spirit of brotherhood 
and creative energy in all spheres of 
national activity. The give and take 
the field of literature was intimate 
and mutual, and. it paved a golden path 
through the woods of bigotry, intoler- 
ance, and communal divisions, and 
ultimately provided a common meeting 
ground fop the rulers and the ruled. It 
cultural unity which saved the 
of India and prevented the per- 


petuation of a wide gulf between the 
two principal communities.' 

The most agreeable feature of the 
literature of Medieval India is its 
complete lack of the spirit of communal 
exclusiveness and racial antagonism. 
We find all communities represented 
among the prominent poets and histo- 
rians, biographers and story-writers, 
whose literary output revealed a fine 
synthesis of their respective cultures. 
Although the relative proportion of 
Mussulman writers in Indian languages 
and of Hindu authors in Persian or 
Urdu could not be equal for obvious 
reasons, the number of Mussulmans who 
wrote in Indian vernaculars or that of 
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Hindus who excelled in Persian or 
Urdu is surprisingly large, and is 
indicative of a complete cultural under- 
standing between Hindus and Mussul- 
mans. That all this was not due to 
mere accident will be evident from the 
fact that the Mussulman rulers offered 
their patronage to writers of all com- 
munities and made no invidious dis- 
tinctions in this matter on grounds of 
religion or race. Even the much 
decried Aurangzib extended his patron- 
age to Hindu poets like Mati Ram, 
Vrinda, Kali Das Trivedi, and Bhusan. 

Muslim rulers vied with each other 
in stimulating the growth of the Indian 
languages, and Hindu writers found in 
them some of their greatest patrons. 
The Muslim nobility followed in the 
footsffeps of their Emperors and 
patronized Hindu writers with a 
sincerity which would be surprising at 
the present day. One example may be 
cited here. Abdur Rahim Khan was a 
distinguished Mughal noble, but he is 
more well known to-day as a Hindi 
poet of the first rank ! 

In language, inter-borrowing of words 
and idioms was accelerated by the 
growth of an invisible national cons- 
ciousness among the writers of different 
communities. Indian languages ab- 
sorbed Persian, Arabic, and Turki 
words as freely as these foreign langua- 
ges became to some extent Indianized 
under the influence of Indian thought 
and expression. As for Persian, a new 
Indo-Persian style came into existence 
in India, while the diction of the Indian 
languages was enriched by the adop- 
tion of foreign words. Even a casual 
survey of the principal vernacular 
literatures of India would show how 
numerous must be the foreign words 
which have become naturalized. As 
for Mussulman writers, it is indeed 
amazing to note how readily and with- 


out prejudice they adopted Sanskrit 
and Vernacular words in their works. 

In the matter of verse-forms and 
metres there was a free exchange of 
idea and technique. The origin and 
growth of rhyme in Medieval Indian 
poetry were in no small measure due 
to the influence of Arabic and Persian 
literatures. Indian languages also 
assimilated some verse-forms from 
Persian, while some Indian forms were 
similarly introduced into Persian. For 
example, the use of the pen-name 
which is a common feature of Persian 
poetry, became popular in Indian 
poetry owing to the increasing acquaint- 
ance with Persian examples. Even in 
the matter of the divine invocation 
there was a free exchange of terms and 
forms. A Hindu writing in Persian 
would commence his composition witli 
an invocation of Allah, while a Mussul- 
man writing in an Indian language 
would freely invoke Ganesha, Saraswati, 
or some other god or goddess. The 
first phenomenon is too well known to 
need any illustration. A few examples 
of the second will be interesting. 
Rahim begins his Madcma Shaltthd with 
an invocation of Sri Ganesha. Ahina- 
dullah begins his N (hjnkbht^da with an 
invocation of Sri Ramji and Ganesha. 
Yakub,, writing his Rnsahhvshaiu 
invokes Sri Radhakrishnaji and Sri 
Gaurishankarji. 

In their choice of subject-matter the 
writers betrayed no communal bias or 
prejudice. One comes across Hindus 
engaged upon purely Muslim themes, 
and Mussulman writers dealing with 
Hindu subjects. A matter of piquant 
interest is the fine exposition of 
Vaishnava love and devotion by 
Mussulman writers, which shows that 
in the world of song and poetry 
there was no communal or reli- 
gious hatred. The number of Hindus 
who composed verses in Persian is fairly 
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large. It is true that their works were 
not recognized in Persia, but the fact 
remains that their works constitute a 
memorable contribution to Persian 
literature. Brahman, Kishenchand, 
llanwaridas, Jaswant Rai, Shiva Ram, 
and Anandghan are illustrious names 
in the history of Persian literature in 
Medieval India. Hindu authors ex- 
celled in Persian prose too. Among 
story-writers the names of Raj Karan, 
Kripa Dayal, Udit Chand, Madho 
Das, and Roop Narain are note-worthy. 
Among letter-writers there are promi- 
nent Hindu names such as Chandra 
Phan, Sujan Rai, etc. Hindus wrote 
execllcnt historical works also in 
Persian. Mention may be made of the 
\Yorks of Brindaban Das, Sujan Rai, 
Isliar Das, Bhim Sen, Kam Raj, and 
Pliagwan Das. 

Tlic Mussulman writers who dealt 
with Hindu themes may be grouped 
under two classes. One consists of 
those whose medium of expression was 
Persian or Urdu, while the other com- 
prises those who wrote in some Indian 
language. Many well-known names 
from both the gron])s can be cited to 
show that Mussulman writers recognized 
no harriers of religion or community in 
their literary activities. To the first 
group belonged writers like Faizi, who 
composed a Masnavi on the story of 
Ndln-Damaijavt}, Abdus Shukur and 
Aqil Khan who translated the Padwd- 
Nur Muhammad and Mir Askari 
who versified the story of Madhti- 
nuVaii^ Amanat who wrote on the life 
of Sri Krishna, Badaoni who translated 
^hnhihan-hattisi, and Tajuddin who 
rendered the Ilitopadesha into Persian. 

Of the literary output of Mussulmans 
ui various Indian languages the volume 
as hig as the quality is high. It is 
highly significant that most of the 
Mughal Emperors and many of the 
^uyal princes could write verses in Hindi. 


But the most surprising thing about the 
work of the Mussulman poets in the 
Indian languages is the exhibition of a 
remarkable mastery over the religious 
and mystic trends of Hindu thought and 
philosophy. 

Allegorical poetry is a special contri- 
bution of the Muslims to Indian litera- 
tures. To this class belong Jayasi’s 
Padmdvati^ Manjhan’s Madhtiimilati, 
Usman’s Chitrdvali, and Nur Muham- 
mad’s Indrdvati. In these works one 
can feel a pleasing synthesis of Hindu 
and Muslim thought. For instance, the 
subject-matter of Jayasi’s Padmavati is 
Hindu, yet tlie key-note of its underly- 
ing thought is clearly Islamic. Exe- 
cuted in the garb of a love story, this 
work sums up the essence of Hindu and 
Muslim mysticism while relating the 
struggles of the human souls in the 
eternal quest for the divine. Indian 
mystic poetry was similarly enriched by 
eminent Mussulman poets. The name 
of Kabir in this respect is outstanding. 
His verses truly exemplify the cultural 
rapprochement between Hindus and 
Mussulmans and are still cherished by 
every community of India. Baba Farid, 
Bajjab, Yari Sahib, and Darya Sahib 
followed in the footsteps of Kabir and 
popularized the rcligio -mystic bent in 
poetical literature. 

In religious poetry, too, the Miissiil- 
maii pets did not lag behind their Hindu 
compeers. Both in tlie elaboration of 
the Bhakti thought and in the expres- 
sion of spiritual or mystic sentiments 
Mussulman writers gave evidence of an 
amazing depth of devotion and emotional 
fervour. For example, critics of Hindi 
literature consider Baskhan’s verses to 
be superior to those of even the great 
Surdas in chastity of expression and 
sincerity of spiritual appeal. In the 
Indian vernaculars the volume of 
Vaishnava lyrics composed by Mussul- 
man poets is not inconsiderable, and it 
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makes refreshing reading in these days 
of communal antagonism that the Mus- 
lim poets of Medieval India did not con- 
sider it cither sinful or irreligious to 
sing of Krishna and Radha’s love in the 
fashion of orthodox Vaishnavas. 

Even a brief survey of Medieval 
Indian literature leaves no dobt about 
the fact that literary men of dissimilar 
faiths evolved a common goal of brother- 
hood, and thereby laid the foundations 
of a national culture which would unite 


Hindus and Mussulmans on the basis 
of an enduring cultural understanding. 
India’s capacity to absorb the elements 
of foreign cultmes is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in Medieval India, and it is 
this capacity which strengthened in tlic 
past the oneness of Indian culture and 
will defeat in future the machinations 
of interested politicians who seek to des- 
troy the common cultural bonds in pur- 
suit of the new-fangled two-nation theory 
propounded by the Muslim League. 


THE SENSITIVE 

They call thee sensitive. They arc right. 

Thy sorrows are keen. For hast not thou a heart to feel ? 

Thy environments seem so hard and. thou longest 
To fly to an easier and better world ! 

^Thou hast given thyself away, and thou must have thy return !’ — 
Thou murmurest with pain. 

But how will they give, who beg and want? 

O thou, mirage-haunted 1 

Thou hast sought to drink in a desert. 

Rightly dost thou pine and suffer; 

For hast thou not forgotten to speak to him and ask from him. 
Who pnly gives but never asks for a return? 

— S. C. Sen Gupta, M.A. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

The third instalment of the Teach- 
ings of Sri Bamakrishna reconciles 
Jnana with Bhakti, and emphasizes the 
need of varying spiritual attitudes . . . . 
Swami Turiyananda, a direct disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna, takes up the topic 
and writes that, though the paths of 
Vedanta and Self-^surrender converge at 
the top, for most people the latter path 
is the better .... The Editor analyses 


Non-violence as a Moral and Political 
Dotfma, and after freeing it from the 
historical and sentimental accretions 
leaves the reader with his personal 
dignity and resourcefulness in an at- 
mosphere of Upanishadic self-assurance 
and self-reliance. . . . Swami Nikhil- 
ananda of New York holds that iSn* 
Ramakrishna recognized the individual- 
ity of each of His Disciples and led 
them accordingly .... Dr. Dasgupta 
discovers that the Educational Ideas in 
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Kalidasa^s India were on a par with features : “Non-contradictibility” and 


those of the modem world .... Swami 
Pavitrananda concludes his charming 
pen picture of the life of Swami 
Saradananda. . . . S. W. Shiveshwarkar 
is eager for a rapprochement of Science 
and Community^ without which science 
will always end by creating veritable 
frankensteins .... Evidence of Com- 
munal Rapprochement^ present in 
Medieval Indian Literature cannot 
escape the eyes of a scholar like Dr. N. 
Chatterjee of the Lucknow University. 

. . When the whole atmosphere is 
thus surcharged with a spirit of 
harmony The Semitive are still dis- 
satisfied, and S. C. Sen Gupta’s poetic 
genius suggests that their delivery lies 
in surrender to God. 

Philosophy as Such in India 
The A njan Path of January publishes 
a very interesting article under the above 
ea])tion from the pen of Mr. V, Subrah- 
manya Iyer. According to the writer, 
‘Philosophy is a Western word, and not 
the least noteworthy feature of it is 
that it implies variety, difference, and 
disagreement .... The more man grows 
in thought, the more arc the differences 
and the breaches not only in religion 
but also in life in all its aspects .... For 
every man has his own view of life and 
of the universe. ... It is then no won- 
der that every religious novelty, nay, 
every fresh effort of imagination, now 
claims to be philosophy in some sense.’ 
Put ‘What India of the past and a few 
of the most eminent thinkers in the West 
have seen, is that Philosophy proper is 
concerned solely with Truih.^ And what 
is truth? ‘Non-difference in experience 
is the chief feature of truth ; it leads us 
to the two characteristics of “Univer- 
sality” and “Necessity”. But this em- 
phasizes objective reference. To take 
into account the truth of thoughts and 
eelings, , , , the Hindus add two other 


“Being beyond the possibility of 
doubt”. ^ The test of truth is this : ‘It 
leads to non-difference or non-contradic- 
tion in thought^ and at the same time 
to harmony and Universal well-being 
in this life.* We speak of truths derived 
from faith, intuition, emotion, even in- 
tellect, or the like. These have values 
only as steps leading to ‘the ultimate 
truth’ or ‘the truth of truths’, as the 
the Upanishads put it. To arrive at 
this truth we must have recourse to 
Reason. ‘Truth can never be reached 
till Reason is distinguished from intel- 
lect and the rest and till the Ego is kept 
within its bounds first and then elimin- 
ated altogether.’ Until this Ego is eli- 
minated philosophy may lead us merely 
to intellectual satisfaction but^not to 
truth. 

Women as Peace-makers 

Mothers are the conscience-keepers of 
a race, and it is they who are greatly res- 
ponsible for shaping the future genera- 
tions either for peace or war. When 
they take their natural field and resolve 
that motherhood shall not henceforth be 
identified with killing, it stands to rea- 
son that better times are ahead of us. 
This being the case, we read with the 
greatest delight the speech of Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, as President of 
the All-India Women’s Conference at 
Cocanada. Said she, ‘As women we 
have a special responsibility cast on us. 
We must decide whether wc shall ally 
ourselves to the forces of life, or those 
of death. Are we going to join the 
group that by their acquiescence make 
wars possible ? Shall wc bear sons only 
that they may murder other women’s 
sons and help to maintain a system 
which stands self-condemned? Or shall 
we raise our united voice in favour of a 
brave new world where human life and 
human liberty receive the respect which 
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is their due, where progress and secu* 
rity are within the grasp of each indi- 
vidual? The choice is before us. The 
future not for women only, but for 
humanity as well, is what the women 
of to-day make of it. Let us not treat 
this matter lightly.* 

We heartily wish that these fine sen- 
timents may be carried into practice 
in every home here and in the West. 
True peace cannot come through isolated 
action, though this may have great 
spiritual value for the individual. There 
must be a gigantic organized effort on a 
world-scale. 

India’s Poverty 

Addressing a meeting at the Mysore 
Chamber of Commerce in Decem- 
ber last year, Sir Visveswaraya 
drew attention to the extreme poverty 
of India. The amount of capital in- 
vested in industrial establishments, a 
few years ago, was about ‘25,000 crorcs 
in the United States of America, over 
7,000 crorcs in the United Kingdom, and 
only about 700 crores of rupees in India. 
He argued that taking the respective 
populations of these countries (130,45, 
and 390 millions) into account it would 
be realized how clearly the backward- 
ness and poverty of the Indian people 
were due to the neglect of industries. 
He was definite that ‘no agricultural 
nation has grown rich.’ He advocated 
large-scale industries ; but to remove 
poverty and starvation in rural districts 
he suggested that the establishment of 
small-scale or minor industries and the 
creation of occupation for the poor were 
the sine qua non. 

Widow-marriage in Ancient India 

Writing in the Modern Review of 
January, Dr. J. B. Chaudhury considers 
that the Rigvedic verse, X. 18. 8, refers 
to widow-marriage. In the Mahahharata^ 
according to him, there are many in- 


stances where widows are found mar- 
ried or widows are sought for as wives. 
‘Baudhayana, Vashistha, Parashara, 
Manu, etc., also recognize widow-mar- 
riage. The Buddhist literature, too, 
furnishes a large number of instances 
of widow-marriages. Even in subsequent 
periods many widows are found mar- 
ried and their issues become powerful 
kings too.’ After examining such data 
the writer makes a very modest 
conclusion : ‘... widow-marriage was 

neither prohibited nor highly recom- 
mended in Ancient India. The ideal 
was a life of celibacy after the demise 
of the partner in life, failing which a 
widow might either take recourse to 
Niyoga or remarriage.’ 

The investigation of this question 
from the historical and scriptural point 
of view is very important, as the Hindus 
are noted for their great respect for tra- 
dition. But such researches can throw 
light only on one side of the question, 
which is highly complicated and is to 
be approached from many other points 
of view, — social, political, economic, 
legal, and spiritual. 

Race Problems 

Under the above heading St. Fuchs 
writes in The New Revieio of January : 
‘The lAere fact that in all the thousands 
of years of recorded, and the tens of 
thousands of unrecorded history, they 
(i.e., peoples of certain racial types) 
have not risen superior to their environ- 
ment, nor fought or battled their way 
out of it into a better one — this fact 
alone is proof that they are less endow- 
ed with those qualities, the possession 
of which enabled peoples of other types 
to do again and again what the weaker 
people have failed to do.’ This sounds 
plausible when we look at the world as 
constituted at present. But what would 
most European countries of the thir- 
teenth century or earlier think if 
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thinker of the East formulated such a 
theory? And we must remember that 
historical evolution has not stopped 
with the uplift of the Europeans. Who 
knows what future awaits the Africans ? 
The writer is on surer ground when he 
concludes : ‘The convictions that all 
human races belong to the same family 
and species, “man,” that no fundamen- 
tal differences separate the races either 
physically or mentally, are now gener- 
ally accepted by modern science, in 
spite of the excessive racism and 
nationalism in so many countries, based 
on antiquated and obsolete racial doc- 
trines.* Science is beginning to recog- 
nize the fundamental unity, but when 
are politicians and Fiirhers and Duces, 
who only typify in an extreme form the 
superiority complex of the Europeans, 
going to do so ? The question of racial 
superiority has been forced on the at- 
tention of European philosophers by the 
writings of Rosenberg and his companion 
Guenther; but its implications became 
more poignant when Hitler proclaimed 
himself a prophet of this cult. It is 
true that ‘the belief in the racial purity 
and uniqueness of the German* is noth- 
ing but a myth. ‘Acebrding to the 
common opinion of modern biologists, 
the population of the Nordic race in 
Germany is about 50 p.c., the East- 
Baltic 8 p.c., the Ostic race 20 p.c., 
the Dinaric race 15 p.c. and the Medi- 
terranean race 5 p.c.* The superiority 
claimed for this Nordic people can be 
pulled down to pieces on many cogent 
grounds ; but with that should go down 
the hauteur of all the other races of the 
earth. 


Science and Standard of Living 

‘An unprogressive and industrially 
backward India with a large reserve of 
human population whose labour can be 
exploited is in itself a menace to world 
peace, drawing as she does, to her the 
covetous eyes of the world’s Hitlers and 
Mussolinis,* said Dr. J. C. Ghosh in a 
lecture on Science and Modern Life 
at the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. 
‘The widest cultivation of science,* 
Dr. Ghosh added, ‘and its intensive 
application to raise the standard of 
living in India arc, therefore, the needs 
of the hour, and should be kept in the 
forefront of an enlightened State policy.* 

Dr. Ghosh is a scientist of great 
eminence with no political bias. He is 
also a true lover of India. Those 
people who are afraid of increffsing the 
material welfare of the Indian masses 
on the absurd plea that they will lose 
their spirituality, will do well to ponder 
over these remarks. India has no 
right to remain ‘backward with a large 
reserve of human population* only ‘to 
draw to her the covetous eyes of 
Hitlers and Mussolinis*. It is against 
this moral background that the ques- 
tion should be re-examined. It is 
foolish to argue that science by itself 
can lead a people astray. We do not 
indulge in such mystic platitudes. No- 
body forbids the use of knives in a 
household on the absurd plea that some 
children may cut their fingers with 
them ; on the contrary the children 
themselves are trained to use these pro- 
perly. Science need not be tabooed, 
but the moral standard of the world 
has to be raised. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


VILLAGES AND TOWNS AS SOCIAI. 
PATTERNS. By Dr. Bknoy Kumar 
Sarkar, Vidya-Vaibhava. Published by 
Messrs, Chuckervertty Chaiierjee ^ Co., 
Ltd,, 15, College Square, Calcutta, 
Pp, xvi-i-685. Price Rs, 15. 

To students of social philosophy Dr. Sarkar 
is well known for his bold and advanced 
thinking. His works display an inlimaie 
acquaintance with diverse social patterns, 
and his conclusions are generally based on 
detailed statistical studies. The present 
volume is on a par with his earlier works, 
and in many respects it has made further 
contribution to analytical sociology. It is 
a timely publication, as it brings into focus 
many problems of interhuman relation 
having special reference to the Indian 
milieu, C’here are valuable suggestions for 
solving many intricate political, social, and 
economic problems. 

To appreciate the merit of this volume it 
is not necessary to agree with all the con- 
clusions of its author. Its real worth lies 
in a challenge thrown out to sociologists to 
make a more analytical and scientific study 
of their pet theories about the Zeitgeist, 
social evolution, Hegelian dialectics, 
Marxism, imperialism, and the dichotomy 
of the East and the West. Each social 
phenomenon may be the product of various 
causes, and it is not necessary to postulate 
a certain social pattern for the existence 
of a particular economic or political pheno- 
menon. Tt is not indispensably necessary 
to change the Acharas (or customs) in 
order to be capable of acculturation to 
industrialization, capitalism, urbanization, 
democracy, socialism, or other forms of 
modern freedom.’ In the light of such an 
outspoken theory one fails to understand 
why Dr. Sarkar should dogmatize about 
divorce and say, ‘Here (i.e., in India) the 
social pattern requires quite an extensive 
employment of the divorce remedy for some 
long time.* Can there not be other better 
remedies? Besides, extensive divorce is not 
a necessary concomitant of a highly deve- 
loped civilization of the Western type. 
Great Britain, Germany, and U. S. A. are 
on the same cultural level, and yet Great 
Britain has only 10.0 divorces for every 


100,000 inhabitants, while Germany and 
U. S. A. have 75.2 and 128.5 respectively. 

Dr. Sarkar’s conception of progress as 
‘creative disequilibrium’ is novel and seems 
in some respects to fall in line with the 
Gita ideal of doing one’s duty without 
caring for the results. ‘Progress consists in 
the fact that at every stage there is a 
deliberate and conscious conflict between 
what for the time being is supposed to he 
good and what is supposed to be bad.’ 
There is no absolute value for good or bad, 
and no scope for ‘improvement-dynamics*. 
It is, as it were, a goalless change. But 
while the Gita visualizes all changes against 
a background of spiritual advancement for 
the group as well as the individual. 
Dr. Sarkar has no such background to offer 
except it be a more intense nationalism. 
His remark that ‘Krishna does not conceive 
the possibility of both Dharma and Adharma 
functioning simultaneously and on the same 
spot*, is hardly justifiable. All that Sri 
Krishna’s ‘Yugantara theory’ postulates is 
the predominance of the one or the other 
in certain periods. 

Rightly enough the author has extensively 
drawn on Indian ideologies and shown their 
rightful place in any sociological study. He 
appreciates ‘Vivekananda, the exponent of 
the Upanishadic ideals of moral autonomy 
and spiritual autarchy.’ But he has no 
sympathy for those who cry down all move- 
ments for more social freedom. 

Nothing written here should, however, 
detract from the renl merits of the volume. 
The views on the population problem of 
India, the analysis of the problems of evil, 
municipalization, and disintegration of 
empires, and the chapters on Rural Recons- 
truction as a Historic World Necessity, 
Class Distinctions in Interhuman Relations, 
the Sovietic Regime in Creative Disequili- 
brium, and World-remaking Youth will repay 
a serious study. 

INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD. 
By Dr. Kalidas Nag. Published by Messrs. 
Book Company, Ltd,, College Square, 
Calcutta. Size D, C, 8vo. Pp. eviv-h^^- 
Price Rs. 10. 

When the whole world is passing through 
an orgy of co-operative destruction and the 
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civilized people are vying with one another 
in their acts of savagery, it is refreshing to 
read the present volume, which indicates 
how humanity at bottom is one and belongs 
to one family. The author has got the 
imagination of a poet, the research spirit 
of a historian, and the penetrating vision 
of a scientist. Basing himself on the latest 
researches in the domain of anthropology, 
philology, archaeology, art, and painting 
■IS well as on his experiences of vast travel 
and wide study, he describes the culture 
and civilization of the Pacific World — of 
China, Japan, Java, Sumatra, Indo-China, 
Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines, Austra- 
lia, Newzealand, etc., and indicates how 
the influence of India has travelled abroad. 

To many of these places there was migra- 
tion from India. One thing is very signi- 
hcant. ‘What India brought as her real 
nnd abiding contributions to the nations of 
the Pacific were not the conquering armies 
or the ruling dynasties long forgotten, but 
a veritable fertilizing influence in the 
domain of the spiritual, intellectual, and 
artistic, creation.* This can be deduced from 
the simple fact that the oldest loan-words 
in the languages of the various places were 
‘words for religious, moral, and intellectual 
ideas coming from India.* To cite only one 
iiislance : The name for God in most of 
the languages of the Malaya-Polynesian 
world was derived from the Sanskrit word 
Devata. In Siam, the highest god is known 
as Duata, in Borneo as Jebata and Jata, 
in the Philippine Islands as Divala, and 
so on. 

Within the limited space of 285 pages, 
the author brings out before our mind*s eyes 
the picture of the whole Pacific World, and 
the dry bones of history become living 
through his pen. Yet, every statement he 
makes, however astounding it may seem at 
first, is well documented and thoroughly 
authenticated. In this, he has achieved a 
supremely creditable task. To read this 
hook is to get a glimpse of nearly all the 
important literature that has been written 
on the subject. 

It is only lately that Indian scholars have 
taken to the work of historical researches 
into the past of India, and as a result of 
their efforts even in this short period the 

istory of India well deserves to be re- 
written. We only wish that a larger 

number of scholars come into the field, so 
nt we may know of the past history of 

II la in greater detail. The present author 


is one of the handful of scholars in our 
country who are interested in ‘Greater 
India*. We feel no doubt that this his 
latest book will arouse interest in many to 
reconstruct the history of Indian influence 
in the Pacific civilization more elaborately. 

EAST AND WEST. By Rene Guenon. 
Translated by William Massey. Published 
by Messrs. Luzac 4* J^6, Great Russell 

Street, London. Calcutta Agents, Messrs. 
Thacker Spink 4* Co. Pp. 257. Price Rs. 3. 

The publishers must be congratulated for 
bringing out this excellent book. It is a 
wonder that the West, in its present pre- 
occupation with life and death questions, 
can turn to the placid East for studying the 
fundamentals of a stable civilization for a 
post-war reconstruction. What strikes one 
in reading this book is the total absence 
of arrogance and patronizing sympathy 
that are so characteristic of orientalists. 
The present author is full of love and res- 
pect for the hoary civilization of t^e East 
and feels that the West can be saved only 
by reverting to a ‘normal civilization , . . 
that is based on principles, in the true sense 
of this word, one where everything is 
arranged in hierarchy to conform to these 
principles, so that everything in it is seen 
as the application and extension of a doc- 
trine whose essence is purely intellectual 
nnd metaphysical.* This he calls a ‘tradi- 
tional civilization*. Tradition, however, 
‘admits all the aspects of truth ; it does 
not set itself against any legitimate adapta- 
tion ; ... in short, it opens up possibili- 
ties to the intelligence which, like truth 
itself, are unlimited.* 

What goes by the name of intelligence in 
the West is nothing but a lower manifesta- 
tion of it ; it is at best ratiocination based 
on sense data. Rationalism, however, 
‘though powerless to attain to absolute 
truth, at least allowed relative truth to 
subsist ; the intiiitionism of to-day lowers 
that truth to be nothing more than a re- 
presentation of sensible reality, in all its 
inconsistency and ceaseless change ; finally, 
pragmatism succeeds in blotting out 
altogether the very notion of truth by 
identifying it with that of utility, which 
amounts to suppressing it purely and 
simply.* Such arc the hollow ideas that 
arc at the root of modern civilization. 
They are called ideas only by courtesy. 
When analysed they end in frothy words. 
It is a ‘gigantic collective hallucination by 
which a whole section of humanity has 
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come to take the vainest fantasies for in- 
contestable realities.’ 'Progress’ in the 
West is nothing but purposeless change, 
'Civilization’ is nothing but a particular 
mode of spatially and temporally limited 
expression of sentiments. 'Morality’ is 
nothing but a meaningless social code. 
Western science means analysis and dis- 
persion ; Eastern knowledge means synthe- 
sis and concentration. The Western idea 
which would make synthesis a sort of 
result and conclusion of analysis is radically 
false ; the truth is that a synthesis worthy 
of the name can never be reached by 
analysis, because one belongs to one order 
of things and the other to another. 

The East must be approached in a spirit 
of reverence ; and vain attempts, like that 
of Deussen to explain Shankaracharya to 
the Hindus through the ideas of Schopen- 
hauer must be given up. 

We wish this book every success and 
shall fagerly look forward for the transla- 
tion of its sister volumes. 

VIKRAMORVASIE OR THE HERO AND 
THE NYMPH, a drama of Kalidasa. Tran- 
slated FROM THE Sanskrit by Sri Auho- 
BINDO. Published by Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pp, 118* Price Rs, S. 

A high-souled king is passionately in love 
with a celestial nymph, who reciprocates his 
affections. Except for the hermitages and 
the witty Brahmin, who lends the charac- 
teristic Indian touch, the scene of this 
drama could have been laid in ancient 
Greece, equally well as in ancient India. 
The heroes of Greece were not unoften the 
offsprings of goddesses and mortal fathers. 
Prince Ayus is the fruit of the union of 
Pururavas, the king of the lunar dynasty 
and of Urvasie, the immortal nymph who 
adorns the court of great Indra, king of the 
gods. Moon-lit peaks, shady groves, smiling 
valleys and celestial regions form the back- 
ground of the picture exquisitely drawn by 
India’s greatest Sanskrit poet. Sri Auro- 
bindo, with his command of the English 
language and deep knowledge of Hellenic 
and Indian culture, has given an English 
version true to the spirit of the original 
and standing by itself as a work of art. 
The first edition of the book was published 
thirty years ago, and the reading public in 
India and abroad will certainly welcome thi.s 
new edition. The price seems to be too high 
for the Indian reading public. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

SANSKRIT POETESSES, Part a. 
Select verses with a supplement on 
Prakrit Poetesses. Edited with critical 
NOTES, ETC. By Prof. Dr. Jatindra Bimai. 
CiiAiJDHURi, Pii.D. (London). Engush 
Introduction and translation by Prof. 
Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon). 
Foreword by Dr. L. D. Barne'tt, C.B., 
M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. Second eihtion. 
Published by the author from S, Federation 
Street, Calcutta. Price Hs. 5, 

The second edition of the Sanskrit 
Poetesses of Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri is most 
welcome to all scholars, Oriental or other- 
wise. Dr. Chaudhuri’s collection of the 
verses of Sanskrit poetesses from many 
obscure or generally inaccessible sources is a 
marvel in itself; such a grand collection is 
possible for a scholar who is a master of 
various Indian languages, particularly, those 
of South India. The work is divided into 
four parts: Introduction, text, translation, 
and appendices. The Introduction deals not 
only with the Sanskrit poetesses, but also 
with the Buddhist Theris, Vedic seers as well 
as Prakrit poetesses. Dr. Mrs. Chaudhuri 
here makes a masterly survey of the 
thoughts, sentiments and styles of the vari- 
ous groups of Indian poetesses. She satis- 
factorily proves here that the authenticity 
of the verses as noticed in their book cannot 
be doubted nor can there be any doubt about 
the solid contribution of Indian poetesses, of 
the Sanskrit poetesses in particular. 

Dr. Chaudhuri is a renowned Sanskrit 
scholar and his masterly works have won 
the admiration of all Oriental scholars. He 
has opened up a new vista of Oriental re- 
search by drawing the attention of the 
whole world to a branch of Sanskritic learn- 
ing which was hitherto absolutely unknown. 
His series, Contribution of Women to Sans 
kril Literature of which seven volumes have 
as yet been published is the worthy succes- 
sor of his monumental work, A CataJotiae 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit Books in the India 
Office Library, published by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1988. 

The whole work — a combined effort of two 
leading Sanskrit scholars united as husband 
and wife, both Doctors of two of the best 
Universities of the world, viz., London and 
Cambridge, is an unparalleled success from 
every point of view. 

Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyabatna, M.A. 
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VAKYAVRITTI AND ATMAJNANO- 
PADESHAVIDHI OF SRI SHANKAR- 
ACHARYA. Published by the Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapiih, Deoghar. Pp. llJf 
Price 12 As. 

The book comprises two of the important 
works of Shankaracharya on Advaita 
Vedanta. The Vakyavritti is in the form 
of a dialogue between a teacher and a 
disciple. In explaining the Vedantic dictum, 
‘Thou art That*, it establishes the identity 
of the individual self with the Universal 
Self, the knowledge of which, as it holds, 
leads to liberation. 

The second book is intended to take the 
aspirant step by step to the realization of 
his true Self by negating the super imposi- 
tions of the body, the senses, the mind, the 
intellect, the vital force, and the ego, which, 
though unreal, have been attributed to it 
through ignorance. 

The text has been given in Devanagari. 
A word-for-word English rendering of the 
versos is followed by a running translation. 
Illuminating footnotes have been added to 
places that require explanation. 

BENGALI 

SATI GITIKA. By Surendra Nath 
Chakra VARTY, M.A. Can he had from the 
General Printers and Publishers Ltd., 
119, Dharmatola Street, Calcutta. Pp. 327. 
Price Rs. 2. 

The author is to be congratulated on the 
production of this excellent work, which has 
many unique features. The subject-matter 
of the book is based on the well-known 
Pauranic story of Daksha-Yajna depicted in 
Shrirnadbliagavata. The author has not, 
however, merely reproduced the story of 
llhagjivata in Bengali poetry, but has given 
it a new setting with regard to important 
tlclails, and has introduced new concepts in 
the treatment of the subject which has the 
effect of placing the book in a special class 
of its own. A perusal of the book Avill 
afford real profit and pleasure to all lovers 
of poetry who appreciate and value the lofty 
ideals of this noble Pauranic story of the 
Hindus. 

The book is enriched by an appreciative 
foreword from the pen of that well-known 
^holar and educationist, Pundit Ashoke 
Nath Shastri; and the author himself has 


written an interesting and instructive intro- 
duction, which deserves special mention. To 
appreciate the merit of this well written 
survey, it is not necessary to agree with the 
author in all the points made by him. In 
it he has given a closely knitted account of 
how the contact of European civilization 
with the ancient civilization of India has 
profoundly affected the educated Hindus’ 
ideas of real values in the moral, philoso- 
phical, religious, and scientific spheres of 
life. 

The book contains many thought-provok- 
ing ideas which are by no means stereo- 
typed. It contains beautiful poetry of real 
merit. The author has obviously a great 
liking for Panchali compositions and songs, 
lie has also displayed poetic art in other 
types of composition. To mention only a 
few, the lamentation of Shiva on Sati’s 
death, the conversations between Chandesh 
and Surya, the enchanting description of 
Kailash Puri, and Daksha’s prayer and song 
in praise of Shiva are very good specimens 
of sublime and inspiring poetry, for which 
the author deserves special praise. 

H. P. Bhaumik 

SRIMAD BHAGAVADGITA. By Sri 
Anil Baran Roy. Published by the Culture 
Publishers, 25- A, Bakul Bagan Row, 
Calcutta. Pp. 432 + 14 . Price Re. 1-4- 

Of the many editions of the Gita, the 
one before us has a speciality, since it is 
based on Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. In 
the translation, word notes, interpretaiions, 
and explanations the author has adopted 
a very simple and lucid style ; and through- 
out the book he has very faithfully fol- 
lowed Sri Anrobindo’s thought. In the 
introduction the writer has nicely discussed 
the whole teaching of the Gita within a 
very short compass. While putting the 
gist of the Gita Mr. Roy has referred to 
classical inlerprotcrs like Shankara and 
Ramanuja and to modern thinkers like Sri 
Ramakrishna and Tilak ; and he has 
endeavoured to show that the new stand- 
point is the best as it avoids their demerits 
and preserves all that is best in them. But 
that is what everyone following a new 
school of thought does. It is for the 
readers to judge whether the author is as 
faithful in the evaluation of other philo- 
sophies as he is in presenting his oivn. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND NIGHT 

SCHOOLS OF THE RAMAKRISHNA 
MATH AND MISSION 

Swami Vivekananda realized that ‘a 
nation is advanced in proportion as educa- 
tion and intelligence spread among the 
masses.* Accordingly he charged his 
followers to take up this task in all earnest. 
The Swamiji was not a revolutionary. He 
knew that on the moral and spiritual plane 
our countrymen are more civilized than the 
European masses. But on the social and 
economic plane they have to be raised 
slowly to equality with the higher castes. 
But even secular knowledge must be im- 
parted through religion. Then again, wc 
must not dictate to the masses as to the 
future^ course they should follow. We are 
to *let them know what our forefathers as 
well as other nations have thought on the 
most momentous questions of life.’ We 
should 4et them see specially what others 
are doing now and decide. We are to put 
chemicals together and the crystallization 
will be done by nature according to her 
laws.* To sum up, Uhe only service to be 
done for our lower classes is to give them 
education to develop their lost individua- 
lity and this must be done in the most 
disinterested way.. 

Such exhortation and practical suggestion 
are bearing fruit to-day. His countrymen 
have taken up the hint. The llamakrishna 
Math and Mission, too, are conducting a 
number of Primary Schools and Night 
Schools in India, Ceylon, and the Straits 
Settlements. The total number of boys and 
girls reading in these schools in India and 
Ceylon are 8,688 and 1,608 respectively. 
The hgures for the Straits Settlements could 
not be obtained due to war conditions. A 
fair idea of the number and roll-strength of 
these schools can be had from the following 
tables. (The figures arc for 1941). 

The Ceylon schools are locally classified 
as (1) Senior Vernacular, (2) Junior Verna- 
cular, and (8) Primary. For convenience 
they are treated together here. 


Primary Schools: 


Location Number of 

Roll-strength 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Madras (Town) ... 

2 

403 

892 

Ceylon 

7 

518 

543 

Sylhet and Karim- 




ganj 

15 

471 

17 

Jamshedpur 

4 

810 

59 

Taki (24-Pergs) ... 

8 

182 

62 

Khasia Hills 

4 

117 

96 

Chandipur (Midna- 




pore) 

8 

107 

70 

Habiganj 

5 

112 

56 

Contai 

8 

77 

73 

Dacca 

3 

20 

53 

Cawnpore 

1 

74 


Dinajporc 

4 

122 


Midnapore 

2 

66 

16 

Sargachhi (Murshi- 




dabad) 

1 

51 


Garbeta 

1 

84 

16 

Patna 

1 

108 


Kankhal 

1 

114 


Tamluk 

1 

49 

81 

Jayrambati 




(Bankura) 

1 

50 

10 

Karachi 

1 

86 

15 

Baliati (Dacca) ... 

2 

29 

40 

Night Schools: 




Sylhet and Karim- 




ganj 

2 

52 


Jamshedpur 

1 

47 


Taki , 

1 

40 


Malda 

3 

63 

14 

Silchar 

8 

71 

32 

Sargachhi 

2 

68 

13 

Garbeta 

1 

25 


Kankhal 

1 

81 


Lucknow 

1 

28 


Mysore 

8 

42 


Karachi 

2 

85 


Salem 

1 

87 


Many of the Primary Schools are 

located 


in rural and suburban areas, and the Night 
Schools are devoted exclusively to the 
labouring classes. Besides these, the Mission 
Headquarters helps a few schools with 
monthly grants. 
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5n?ra srrai i” 

“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI IIAMAKRISIINA 

By M. 


Real cleverness — Master’s attitude towards women — Good use of ^ money — Occult 
powers condemned — Master’s renunciation of money — Krishnakishore’s faith — ^Vijnana or 
special knowledge. 


Sunday, September 9, 1883. Sri 

Raniakrishna had finished his midday 
meal and was seated on the small cot. 
Raklial, M., and llatan were seated on 
the floor. Ratan was the manager of 
the garden house of Jadii Mallick, and 
devoted to the Master. Ram Chatterji 
and Hazra went in and out of the room 
now and then. 

Ram Chatterji and the other devotees 
asked Ratan about a theft in .Tadu 
Mallick’s house. 

Udlan : ‘Yes, the golden sandals be- 
longing to the deity have been stolen 
from the shrine room of Jadu Babu’s 
house. It has created an uproar. They 
going to try to discover the thief 
hy means of a “charmed plate’ Every- 
body will be seated there, and the plate 
^dl move in the direction of the man 
has stolen the sandals.’ 


Master (with a smile) : ‘How does 
the plate move? By itself?’ 

Ratan : ‘No, it is pressed to the 
ground by a man,’ 

A devotee: ‘It is a kind of sleight 
of hand. It is a clever trick.’ 

Master: ‘That indeed is real clever- 
ness by which one realizes God. That 
trick is the best trick of all.’ 

As the conversation went on, several 
Bengali gentlemen entered the room and 
sat down after saluting the Master. One 
of them was already known to Sri 
Ramakrishna. These gentlemen fol- 
lowed the cult of Tantra. The Master 
knew that one of them committed sin- 
ful acts in the name of religion. The 
Tantra rituals, under certain conditions, 
allow the mixing of men and women 
devotees. But Sri Ramakrishna look- 
ed upon himself as the child of every 
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woman. He addressed all women, even 
prostitutes, as mother, and looked upon 
them as the manifestation of the Divine 
Mother of the universe. 

Master (with a smile) : ‘Where is 
Achalananda My ideal is different 
from the ideals of Achalananda and his 
disciples. As for myself, I look upon 
all women as my mother.* 

The visiting gentlemen sat in silence. 

Master: ‘Every woman is a mother 
to me. Achalananda used to stay here 
now and then. He drank a great deal 
of consecrated wine. Hearing about 
my attitude towards women, he showed 
much stubbornness in his own views. 
He insisted again and again, “Why 
should you not recognize the Tantra 
disei])lino of the attitude of a hero to- 
wards women ? Woir t you admit the 
injuncliojis of Shiva? Shiva himself 
is the autlior of the Tantra, which 
prescribes various disciplines including 
the heroic.” I said to him, “But, my 
dear sir, I do not know. I do not like 
these ideas. To me every woman is a 
mother.” 

‘Achalananda did not look after his 
own children. He used to say to me, 
“Cod will look after them.” Hearing 
this, I said nothing. This' is the way 
I felt about it : “Who will look after 
your children? T hope your renuncia- 
tion of wife and children is not a 
pretext for earning money. People will 
think you have renounced everything; 
so they will give you money, thinking 
you to be a holy man. Thus you will 
earn plenty of money.” 

‘Spiritual practice with a view to 
winning a lawsuit and earning money, 
or making others win in the court and 
acquire property, shows a very mean 
understanding. 

‘Money enables a man to get food and 
drink, build a dwelling place, w^orship 
the Deity, serve the devotees and holy 
men, and help the poor when he 


chances to meet them. These are the 
good uses of money. The aim of money 
is not to enjoy the luxuries of life, nor 
is it for creature comforts; neither is 
it meant to win one recognition in 
society. 

‘People practise various disciplines of 
Tantra to acquire occult powers. What 
a pettifogging intellect I Krishna said 
to Arjuna, “Friend, by acquiring one 
of the eight Siddhis you may add a little 
to your power, but you will not be able 
to realize Me.” One cannot get rid of 
Maya as long as one has the Siddhis. 
And Maya begets egotism. 

‘Things like body and wealth an* 
impermanent. Why do so much for 
their sake? .Just think of the jdight of 
Hatha-yogins. Their attention is fixed 
on one ideal only — longevity. They do 
not aim at God-realization at all. They 
practise such exercises as washing out 
the intestines, drinking milk through a 
pipe, and the like, with that one aim 
in view. 

‘There was once a goldsmith whose 
tongue suddenly turned up and stuck 
to his ])alate. Then he appeared like 
a man who had gone into Samadhi. 
He remained eomphrtely inert and 
stayed like that for a lung time. People 
used to worship him. After several 
years, all of a sudden, his Longue 
regained its natural position, and he 
became conscious of things as before. 
So he resumed his work as a goldsmith. 
(All laugh.) 

‘These are physical things, having 
practically no connection with God. 
There was a man who knew eighty-two 
kinds of posture and talkel big about 
Yoga-samadhi. But inwardly he was 
drawn to “lust and greed”. Once he 
found a currency note worth several 
thousand rupees and unable to resist 
the temptation he swallowed it, think- 
ing he would get it out somehow later 
on. But he was arrested and the bill 
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was taken out of him. Eventually he 
was sent to jail for three years. In my 
guilelessness I used to think that the 
man had made great spiritual progress. 
Really, I say it upon my word. 

‘Mahcndra Pal of Sinthi once gave 
Ramlal five rupees. Ramlal told me 
about it after he had gone. I asked him 
the purpose of the gift, and Ramlal said 
that it was meant for me. I thought 
that it would enable me to pay off some 
of the debt I had incurred for milk. 
Then at night I went to bed, and if 
you believe me, suddenly T woke up 
with a pain. I felt as if a eat were 
scratching inside my chest. At once I 
went to Ramlal and asked him, “For 
whom did Mahendra give this money? 
Ts it for your aunt’ ? “No,” said Ram- 
lal, “it is meant for you.” Thereupon I 
siiiil to him, “Go at once and return 
I his money, or I shall have no peace 
of mind.” Early in the morning, 
Ramial returned the money and I felt 
relieved. 

^Onec a rich man came here and said 
to me, “Sir, you must do something 
so that I may win my lawsuit. 1 have 
heard of your reputation and, therefore, 
have come here.” “My dear sir,” I 
said to him, “you have made a mistake. 
1 am !U)t the person you are looking 
for. It is Achalannnda.” 

‘A true devotee of God does not care 
for wealth or his body. lie thinks, 

hy should I practise spiritual 
aiislerities for creature comforts, money, 
or name and fame ? These arc all 
inipernuim nt. They last only for a day 
or two.” ’ 

The visiting gentlemen took leave of 
the Master after saluting him. When 
th^y had departed, Sri Ramakrishna 
said to M, with a smile, ‘You can never 
make a thief listen to holy talk.’ (All 
laugh.) 

Referring to Sri Ramakrishna’a wife. 


M.: ‘You once said that one who 
constantly thinks of sin, really becomes 
a sinner; he cannot extricate himself 
from sin. But if a man has firm faith 
that he is the son of God, then he makes 
quick strides in spiritual life.’ 

Master: ‘Yes, faith. Look at 

Krishiiaki shore and his tremendous 
faith. He used to say, “I have taken 
the name of God once. That is cTJough. 
How can I be a sinner ? I have become 
pure and stainless.” One day Haladhari 
remarked, “Even Ajamila had to 
perform austerities to gratify God. Can 
one receive the grace of God without 
austerities ? W4\at will one gain by 
taking the name of Narayana once 
oiily?” At these remarks Krishna- 
kishorc’s anger knew no bounds. When 
ho again came to this garden to '^luck 
flowers, he would not even look at 
Haladhari. 

‘Haladhari’s father was a great 
devotee. He shed tears of love at the 
time of bathing, when he would stand 
wmisl-deep in the water and meditate 
on God, uttering the sacred Mantras. 

One day a holy man came to the 
bathing place on the Ganges at 
Ariadaha. We talked about seeing him. 
Haladhari said, “^Yhat shall w’c gain 
by seeing the body of that man, a mere 
cage made of the (ivc elements?” 
Krishnakishore heard of these words 
and said, “What ! Did Haladhari ask 
w'hat would be gained by visiting the 
lioly man ? By repeating the name of 
Krishna or Rama, a man gels a spiri- 
tual body. He secs cvcr\ thing as 
S])jrit. To such a man Krishna is Spirit, 
and His sacred abode is Spirit.” He 
further said, “A man who takes even 
once the name of Krishna or Rama 
reaps the result of the SandhyjV a 
hundredfold.” When one of his sons, 
at the time of death, chanted the name 

* The regular daily devotions of the 
*twice-born’ Hindus. 
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of Rama, Krishnakishore said, “He has 
nothing to worry about, he has chanted 
the name of Rama/^ But now and 
then he wept. After all, it was the 
death of his son. 

‘Once, in Vrindavan, Krishnakishore 
felt thirsty. He said to a cobbler, 
“Take the name of Shiva !” The 
cobbler repeated the name of Shiva and 
drew water from the well. Krishna- 
kishore, orthodox Brahmin that he was, 
drank that water. What faith ! 

‘Nothing is achieved by the perform- 
ance of worship, Japa, and devotions, 
without faith. Isn’t that so?’ 

M,: ‘Yes, sir. That is true.’ 

Master: ‘I sec people coming to the 
Ganges to bathe. They talk their heads 
off about everything under the sun. 
The widowed aunt says, “Without me 
they cannot perform the Durga Puja. 1 
must look after even the minutest 
detail. Again, I must supervise every- 
thing when there is a marriage festival 
in the family, even the bed of the bride 
and groom.” ’ 

M, : ‘Why should we blame them ? 
What el?^e will they do?’ 

Master (with a smile) : ‘Some have 
their shrine rooms in the attic. The 
women arrange the offerings and flowers, 
and make the sandal-i)aste. But while 
thus engaged, they never say a word 
about God. The burden of the con- 
versation is, “What shall we cook 
to-day ? I couldn’t get good vegetables 
in the market. That curry was delicious 
yesterday. That boy is my cousin. 
Hello there ! Have you that job still ? 
Don’t ask me how I am. My Hari is 
no more.” Just fancy ! They talk on 
such topics in the shrine room at the 
time of worship !’ 

M. : ‘Yes sir, it is so in the majority 
of cases. As you say, can one who has 
passionate yearning for God, continue 
his formal worship and devotions for a 
long time?’ 


Sri Ramakrishna and M. were now 
conversing alone. 

M. : ‘Sir, if God alone has become all 
this, then why do people have so many 
different feelings?’ 

Master: ‘Undoubtedly God exists in 
all beings as the all-pervading Spirit, 
but there are differences in the mani- 
festation of His power. In some places, 
there is the manifestation of the power of 
knowledge, and in others, of the power 
of ignorance. In some places there is 
the manifestation of more power, and 
in others, of less. Don’t you see that 
there exist among human beings the 
cheat and gambler, and also men of 
tiger-like nature? I think of them as 
the “cheat-God”, the “tiger-God”.’ 

M. (with a smile) : ‘We should salute 
tliem from a distance. If we go near 
the “tiger-God” and embrace him, 
then he may devour us.’ 

Master: ‘He has His Power, Brahman 
and His Power — nothing else exists but 
this. In a hymn to Rama, Narada 
said, “O Rama, You arc Shiva, and 
Sita is Bhagavali; You are Brahma, 
and Sita Brahmani ; You are Indra, and 
Sita Indrani; You are Narayana, and 
Sita Lakshmi. O Rama, You are the 
symbol of all that is masculine, and 
Sita of all that is feminine.” ’ 

M.: ‘Sir, what is the spirit form of 
God like?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna reflected for a 
moment, and said softly, ‘It is like the 
waves of the water. One understands 
all this through spiritual discipline. 

‘Believe in the form of God. It is only 
after the attainment of Brahma-jnana 
that one sees non-duality, the oneness 
of Brahman and Its Shakti. Brahman 
and Shakti are like fire and its burning 
power. When a man thinks of fire, he 
must also think of its burning power. 
Again, when he thinks of the burning 
power, he also must think of fire. 
Further, Brahman and Shakti are like 
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milk and its whiteness, water and its 
wetness. 

*But there is a stage even after such 
Brahma- jnana. After Jnana comes 
Vijnana.® He who is aware of knowledge 
is also aware of ignorance. The sage 
Vashishtha was stricken with grief at 
the death of his hundred sons. Asked 
by Lakshmana about its cause, Rama 
said, ‘‘Brother, go beyond both know- 
ledge and ignorance.*’ He who has 
knowledge has ignorance also. If a 
thorn has entered your foot, get another 
thorn and with its help take out the 
first one; then throw away the second 
one also.* 

M. : ‘Must one throw away both 
knowledge and ignorance?’ 

Master: ‘Yes. Therefore one should 
acquire Vijnana. You see, he who has 
the knowledge of light has also the know- 
le<lge of darkness. He who is aware of 
happiness is also aware of suffering. He 
who is aware of virtue is also aware of 
vice. He who is aware of good is also 
aware of evil. He who is aware of 
holiness is also aware of unholiness. 
He who is aware of “I” is also aware 
of “You”. 

‘What is Vijnana? It is to know 
God in a special way. The awareness 

’ Literally, special knowledge. 


and conviction that fire exists in wood, 
is Jnana, knowledge. But to cook rice 
on that fire, eat the rice, and get 
nourishment from it, is Vijnana. To 
know by one’s inner experience that 
God exists is knowledge. But to talk 
to Him, to enjoy Him through the 
relationship of mother and child, friend 
and friend, master and servant, and 
lover and sweetheart, is Vijnana. To 
realize that God has become the uni- 
verse and all living beings is Vijnana. 

‘According to one school of thought, 
God cannot be seen. Where is the God 
outside you, that you can see Him? 
One sees only oneself. The ship, once 
entering the “black waters” of the 
ocean, does not come back and cannot 
describe what it experiences there.’ 

M. : ‘It is true, sir. As you* say, 

climbing to the top of the monument, 
one remains unaware of what is below : 
horses, carriages, men and women, 
houses, stores, and offices, and so on.’ 

Master: ‘I don’t go to the Kali 
temple nowadays. Is it an offence ? 
At one time Narcndra used to say, 
“What ? He still goes to the Kali 
temple?” ’ 

M. : ‘Every day you have new^ 
experiences. How can you ever offend 
God?’ 


LET US BE BOLD 

By Swami Turiyananda 


1 was so glad to read your letter ! 
But it distressed me to find you belittl- 
ing yourself. You are ‘Mother’s’ child. 
yVhy should you be evil-minded ? Such 
ideas have to be entirely given up. 
The Master would teach us to say, ‘I 
liave taken His name, what fear can 

tie mine?* It really pains me greatly 

2 


to hear such self-deprecatory words of 
yours. This hinders self-development; 
— this also I have heard from the 
Master. You have to advance towards 
Him knowing yourself to be closely 
related to Him. ‘I am His child’ — 
this should never be forgotten. Other 
worldly relations arc fortuitous and 
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ephemeral, but the relation with Him is 
for eternity. 

‘The ever-perfect Self is born for 
enjoying freedom-in-life and not desir- 
ing the world. ^ When I first read this 
verse of Shankaracharya such wonder- 
ful joy and light dawned on me that 
I can hardly express them to you. The 
aim and purpose of life flashed into 
view, as it were, at that moment, and 
a complete solution of all the problems 
came forth of itself. I understood then 
that human life has no other aim but 
the enjoyment of the delight of free- 
dom-in-life. Really there cannot be 
any other reason for which the ever- 
free Self can thus embody Itself. It 
embodies Itself to gain the experience 
that It is free in spite of embodying 
Itselji Tliat ever-free Self is you; such 
improper words are unbecoming of 
you. It may not be possible to look 


at the naked sun, but it does not hurt 
to see its reflection. So, though it is 
difficult to have the certain conviction 
that the Existence-Consciousness-Bliss 
Brahman is one’s own Self, one must 
have the belief that he is a part or a 
child of Him. One should never think 
oneself as separate from Him ; that does 
not yield the best result either. What- 
ever I may be, I am His and nobody 
else’s. The child is nothing but the 
child though it may be quite unworthy. 

A good son or bad son whatever I 
may be, you know it all. 

0 Mother, does a mother forsake her 
son if he is bad; who will believe 
this ! 

1 am Mother’s child. Good or bad, 
I am Mother’s and nobody else’s. You 
are Mother’s child; good or bad, you 
arc Mother’s child,- there is not the 
least doubt about it. 


TO SUBRAHMANYA 

The chimes of bells — the temple bells— vibrate 
And to Thy holy shrine, I race with Usha 
Whose radiant golden glow sheds not light as bright 
As yon altar lamp of Sri Subrahmanya. 

The fresh green of vilva, young and tender, 

The sacred pond with lotus flaming red. 

Warm breath of Kadamba and peacocks slender, 
Not for themselves I prize them. Be it said 
They are dearly loved for thy gracious sake, 

O Lord Skanda ! whose wise all-victorious eyes 
Lit up with Love and burning for sublime truth, 
Brood like a benediction o’er my frail youth. 

Thine is the glory all nature beautifies 

And thine the touch that makes my senses wake. 


— PuNCHA ChELLIAH, M.A. 



WHITHER INDIAN WOMEJjLJl 

By the Editor 

The Goddess who dwells in all beings as the Mother, to Her we bow down. 
— Chandu 


We call our women ‘mothers’, and 
this is quite in keeping with our Indian 
ideals. As pointed out by Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘The Dharma of the 
Westerners is worship of Shakti, — the 
Creative Power regarded as the Female 
Principle. It is with them somewhat like 
the Vamacharin’s worship of women. 

. . . The ideal of womanhood in India 
is Motherhood, — that marvellous, un- 
selfish, all-suffering, ever-forgiving 
mother.’ In every social readjustment 
we cannot be too careful in keeping this 
ideal intact. For as Tagore truly pointed 
out, ‘Civilization cannot merely be a 
growing totality of happenings that by 
chance have assumed a particular shape 
and tendency which we consider to be 
excellent. It must be the expression 
of some guiding moral force which we 
have evolved in our society for the 
object of attaining perfection.’ In every 
walk of life Swami Vivekananda was 
anxious for basing India’s activities on 
her true national ideals. That ensured, 
he left the details to be adjusted 
according to the exigencies of time by 
the groups concerned. He never assumed 
the role of a director to others, though 
at times he threw out a hint or two as 
to the form our future society might 
profitably assume. ‘Whether women 
should be perfectly free or not,’ he 
wrote, ‘does not concern me. Liberty 
of thought and action is the only con- 
ation of life, of growth and well-being, 
here it does not exist the man, the 
the nation must go down.’ ‘Who 


are you to solve women’s problems?’ 
he asked in another connection, ‘Are you 
the Lord God that you should rule over 
every widow and every woman ? Hands 
off. They will solve their own problems.’ 
The Swamiji was quite definite that 
unless ‘Indian women who are the living 
embodiments of the Divine Mother’, 
were raised India could in no other way 
achieve her pristine glory. In order that 
such a thing can be consummated and 
in order that their self-determiftation 
may be truly creative and well-guided, 
our women must have a thorough 
education of the proper type based on 
the ideals for which Sita, Savitri, Gargi, 
Leelavati, Khana, Meerabai, Ahalya- 
bai, and others stood. Women of India 
have grave problems, ‘but none that 
are not to be solved by that magic 
word— “Education”. — Educate your 

women first and leave them to them- 
selves; then they will tell you what 
reforms are necessary for them .... 
Women must be put in a position to 
solve their own problems in their own 
way.’ This freedom the Swamiji would 
curtail, or rather regulate, under two 
conditions. He never tired of repeat- 
ing, ‘Violent attempts at reform always 
end by retarding reform.’ He stood 
for growth and -not revolution. And 
secondly, he could never think of sac- 
rificing the ideal. ‘The women of India 
must grow and develop in the footprints 
of Sita, and that is the only way. Any 
attempt to modernize our women, if it 
tries to take our women apart from 
that ideal of Sita, is immediately a 
failure, as we see every day.’ 
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Those were prophetic words uttered 
more than forty years ago, and that is 
the perspective in which we have to 
study all the modern movements for 
the regeneration of Indian women. It 
is interesting to know how our mothers 
think after these four decades of edu- 
cation, and social and political agitation. 

II 

How are we to discharge this heavy 
task ? One thing is obvious : We have 
to summarily dismiss the claims 
advanced on behalf of women by men. 
We must study our women’s demands 
at first hand. Here again our limita- 
tion is very great. We have two kinds 
of material to go by, — ^the speeches and 
writings of individual women, and the 
resolutions passed by women’s societies 
and conferences. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossibc, to derive from 
such scattered materials any well- 
defined, systematic, and representative 
scheme of women’s advancement. But 
an attempt at co-ordination is by no 
means a thoroughly useless endeavour. 
It is an education in itself. It will serve 
to clarify ideas and give indications of 
social tendencies that the present 
generation and more fully the future 
ones will have to take due note of. The 
value of such a study, however, is 
greatly diminished by another con- 
sideration. How far are our mothers 
really educated and how far arc their 
views representative of the great mass 
of illiterate women that drag on their 
poor and mute existence following time- 
honoured traditions and without think- 
ing of modern problems at all? 

Padmani Sattianadhan thinks that 
roughly speaking our modern girls seem 
to have divided themselves into two 
classes : ‘On the one extreme, we have 
our ardent reformers, who sacrifice their 
homes, in order, apparently, to save 
their countrymen, crying out on pub- 


lic platforms, “We must have liberty 
and freedom — we must be given our 
rights. We must break through the 
iron chains of custom and convention 
which have bound us down for so many 
years. We can no longer pander to the 
selfish desires of our men.” . . . But, 
to balance these over-energetic persons, 
we have women at the other extreme, 
who have no other interest in their 
lives, but their homes. Placid and 
self-satisfied, they are content to be 
married at an early age, and stay at 
home day after day, cooking for their 
servants and looking after their children. 
These girls can hardly be modern, for 
they are essentially old-fashioned; but, 
nevertheless, we must need call them 
modern for the simple reason that they 
belong to the present age.’ 

The above classification is substan- 
tially correct so far as it goes. We 
would not, however, call certain girls 
modern only because they ‘belong to 
the present age’. We would rather 
attach more importance to their educa- 
tion and mental make-up. Roughly 
speaking, the girls educated in the 
modern High Schools can be called 
modern, though those who have imbibed 
too much of Western culture would 
better, be called ultra-modern in order 
to distinguish them from their sisters. 
These modern and ultra-modern girls 
form a microscopic minority in the huge 
mass of womenfolk of India, who look 
askance at the modernism and inwardly 
hate the ultra-modernism. In the eyes 
of the former the latter are flippant, 
childish, indecorous, and what not. 
They may ha\e a certain admiration 
for modern vivacity, tall talk, and gay 
dress; but respect there is none. In 
books and magazines, in conferences and 
on platforms, these mute masses are 
conspicuous by their absence. Even 
most of the modern girls do not care 
to express themselves or attend any 
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conference. Under such circumstances 
we are not sure how far the grievances 
of our women are being ventilated and 
to what extent their aspirations are 
formulated through their more vocal 
sisters. That a vast cultural gulf 
separates the elite from their unsophis- 
ticated sisters can be easily inferred 
from what has happened in other fields 
of activity. The Indian National Con- 
gress which was a close preserve of the 
honr^eoisic , had to undergo substan- 
tial ideological, organizational, and 
environmental changes as scon as it 
began to cultivate mass-contact, and 
this in spite of the fact that even now 
it has enlisted only a very small portion 
of tljc Indian populace as its members. 
The same thing is happening to the 
Muslim League. In so far as it has 
eschewed mass-contact in so far has it 
failed to enlist their allegiance. Large 
sections of the Muslim masses like the 
Momins, are openly disowning the 
League, and that larjfely on social 
grounds. 

And what is the exact state of 
woman’s education in India? The 
lilcTary figure is deplorably low, being 
only 3 per cent for women. The arts 
colleges in 1939-10 had 9,015 women 
students. The number of girls in high 
schools in the same year was 147,379. 
This gives us a rough idea of the maxi- 
mum annual out-turn of the schools and 
colleges where modern girls have their 
birth. How many of them pass out 
of the High Schools ? And how few care 
to hold advanced views and evolve a 
dynamic and revolutionary personality I 
The majority of them bow down to 
tradition, and from the residuum are 
recruited the elect for leading femin- 
ism in a country whose total population 
reached the colossal figure of 888.8 
millions in 1941 1 

It should not be surmised that we 
question the intrinsic worth of the 

8 


leadership evolved by India’s woman- 
hood or that we want it to be sup- 
planted. All that we seek to impress on 
our readers is that the leadership as 
constituted at present is not sufficiently 
broad-based and well organized, nor is 
it in intimate touch with the sentiments 
of the masses. We want it to expand 
and be more realistic. We caution our 
readers, therefore, that if they come 
across certain extreme views at times, 
they need not take them too seriously. 
A better leadership is in travail and the 
interim period must have its consequent 
pains and sufferings and drawbacks. 

With these preliminary remarks about 
the ideals, the part to be played by 
men, and the nature and limitations of 
the existing leadership, wc shall now 
proceed to a brief study of th« main 
lines of reforms advocated by our 
mothers. 

Ill 

Presiding over the Bengal Provincial 
Girl Students’ Conference, in April 1941, 
Sjta. Dugar said, ^Gracc in girls was 
always desirable. But grace was not 
incompatible wdth strength. Because 
girls should be votaries at the shrine 
of beauty, it did not mean that they 
should give up the cult of strength. In 
fact grace and strength — each should 
be the complement of the other and 
the two together should constitute the 
complete woman.’ A fine sentiment 
finely expressed ! Cultivation of health 
and strength need not necessarily be 
pushed to the extent of military train- 
ing, for instance. But that there is an 
urgent need for more physical and 
mental vigour will be admitted on all 
hands. Look at the following figures 
for 1933 of maternal mortality at child- 
birth : 

Province Death per 

thousand 

Assam ••• 26.40 

United Provinces ... 16 
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Central Provinces 

8.18 

Madras 

... 18.24 

Bengal 

... 40.16 

Behar and Orissa 

... 26.87 

Punjab 

... 18.73 

Bombay 

... 20 


The figure for India is 24.05, as against 
4 for Great Britain ! 


We cannot, however, remain satis- 
fied with health alone. Indian girls 
must cultivate strength as well, if they 
are to protect themselves from many 
social evils, and if they are not to be 
an unnecessary burden on their male 
relatives. It is a well-known fact that in 
travels, public functions, management 
of institutions, and similar other works, 
where our mothers do not get the help 
and protection of their homes and their 
male felatives, they fumble hopelessly 
and are a constant source of anxiety to 
others. The bad elements of society 
often take advantage of this weakness 
as will be evident from the large num- 
ber of abductions. The number of 
reported cases of such abduction of 
Hindu women in Bengal is about seven 
hundred annually. If all the reported 
and unreported figures for all the com- 
munities in India are added up, the 
total must be quite considerable. But 
it is not the bigness of the figures that 
alone matters — it is the reflection it 
casts on the morality of the nation and 
its public administration that is much 
more serious. In a letter to the then 
Premier of Bengal, Sjta. Hemaprava 
Mazumder, M.L.A., wrote in 1941 : 
‘There is one other problem whieh has 
assumed a serious aspect during the last 
few years, to which I cannot help refer- 
ring here. I am referring to the in- 
crease of crimes against women and the 
utterly brutal character of many of 
these crimes .... Your Government has 
done nothing to stamp out this curse 
which is a slur on the fair name of 
Bengal.’ For the present we are not 


concerned, however, with governmen- 
tal intervention. We are more eager 
to learn what our mothers want and 
how far they are helping their own 
cause. 

In this connection we cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting a few lines 
from Swami Vivekananda : ‘Women 

will solve their own problems. They 
have all the time been trained in help- 
lessness, servile dependence on others, 
and so they are good only to weep 
their eyes out at the slightest approach 
of mishap or danger. Along with other 
things they should acquire the spirit 
of valour and heroism. In the present 
day it has become necessary for them 
also to learn self-defence. See how 
grand was the Queen of .Jhansi !’ 

We have taken up this topic first, 
because we feci that this lack of ‘valour 
and heroism’ is standing greatly in the 
way of independent work on the part 
of Indian women. But valour and 
heroism are not mere mental pheno- 
mena. They must have a strong and 
healthy physical habitation — menu sane 
in corjyore sdno, 

IV 

But we do not minimize the important 
role of strength of character that can 
often make itself felt in spite of physi- 
cal drawbacks. This strength of charac- 
ter is required not only for self-defence 
and for success in public life, it is 
equally necessary in all domestic affairs. 
The distinction between public and 
domestic activity is very important, 
since modern girls do not seem to think 
much of a sound training for a peace- 
ful domestic life. Miss Latika Ghosh, 
B. Litt., puts this matter very beauti- 
fully and succinctly : ‘The indepen- 

dent, self-confident girls who jump on 
and off buses and trams and elbow their 
way alone through crowds, arc a great 
contrast to their grandmothers, who 
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with stumbling awkward steps, followed 
in the wake of their husbands on 
railway platforms, and had to be almost 
lifted in and out of the railway com- 
partment' (and perhaps even counted) 
with the pieces of luggage taken. But 
as we enter into the home the picture 
changes. See the active, patient, smil- 
ing woman of a previous age, rearing 
a large family on limited means, first 
to rise, and latest to retire, full of a 
quiet self-surrender, and compare her 
with the modern girl rolling in bed with 
a novel, ordering servants, sons, hus- 
bands, or better still mothers and aunts, 
whoever are willing or can be forced 
into her slavery; and after the birth 
of a couple of children, pale, anaemic, 
and neurotic, always restless and not 
seldom discontented.’ Here is the 
failure of our education and this is 
where the Zeitgeist has seriously 
blundered. Cannot a vigorous and inde- 
pendent outdoor activity be wedded to 
a happy and peaceful domestic life? 
We can ill afford to lose the loving 
heart and thoughtful domestic manage- 
ment of our grandmothers. The modern 
age will scarcely allow our mothers to 
shut their eyes to currents and cross- 
currents of this world and leave them 
to their undisturbed existence in a 
splendid isolation and magnificent placi- 
dity. Everything will be drawn into 
its vortex. Our Indian women have, 
perforce, to be in the fight, though they 
may elect not to be of it. The craze 
for Westernization with all its superfi- 
ciality and a loss of individuality is 
already rampant and the best brain 
combined with the sterling character 
and the resourcefulness of heroines can 
alone cope with such a terrible situa- 
tion. The modern girl cannot be left 
complacently to her self assured vanity ; 
for what ‘she has gained in self-confi- 
dence, self-assurance, movement, ner- 
vous energy, and mental qualities, she 


has lost in physical endurance, repose, 
self-surrender, the power of self-abnega- 
tion, and ... a sturdy commonsense 
which served the previous generation 
more, perhaps, than do the mental 
qualities developed by a purely acade- 
mic education.’ 

But we must not unjustly criticize the 
modern girls living as they do in a 
transitional period in which society 
itself has not fully regained its balance 
after its heavy collision with Western 
modes of life and thought. After all, 
the education of the girls is planned 
by older people who are not sure of 
their own foothold. With youth and 
inexperience on their side and a society 
with an amorphous mind at their back, 
it is no wonder that these girls should 
sometimes stumble and fall. The»defect 
is partly to be attributed to the indeci- 
sion of society, partly to world-currents, 
and partly to an ill-planned education. 

According to Miss Ghosh the great 
defect of our education is that 
it does not lay sufficient emphasis 
on original thinking. The real ‘aim of 
education is not to pour knowledge into 
a resisting brain and impose a stereo- 
typed rule of conduct;’ as Sir Radha- 
krishnan puts it, ‘it is to help the child 
to develop his nature, to change him 
from within rather than crush him from 
without.’ As ill luck would have it our 
country has adopted the wrong sort 
of education. The effect of this ex- 
traneous, forced education is that the 
modern girls unthinkingly imbibe the 
thoughts and modes of life that they 
come across in their .text-books and 
novels. Besides, while other ideas of 
moral conduct are passing away, our 
schools do not give any opportunity 
for the development of new moral 
standards. This has led to an entire 
lack of self-control and self-discipline 
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which are absolutely necessaryvior suc- 
cess in any walk of life. Miss Ghosh 
finds another cogent reason for the 
lowering of moral ideals : ‘The politi- 
cal effervescence raised by a move- 
ment where a cheap popularity 
is so easy, which demands no 
high standard of thought and con- 
duct, where self-control and self-disci- 
pline are non-existent, where true issues 
are confused in a froth of emotionalism, 
is bound to have its reaction on the 
education of the day, on the characters 
of the young.’ And she concludes : ‘If 
the younger generation has lost all res- 
pect for high standards in conduct, in 
life, in learning, in literature and art, 
is it not because our politicians, our 
statesmen, our educationists, our liter- 
ary men, we ourselves, have not kept 
the highest in view in our own actions?’ 
Nothing could be more forceful and 
convincing and so true to facts ! 

Sreemati Rameswari Nehru, presid- 
ing over the Women’s Section of the 
All-India Educational Conference at 
Srinagar in 194<1, made an emphatic 
condemnation of modern education 
which is soul-crushing, superficial, and 
takes no note of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the country, and has a distate for 
all manual activities. 

About moral education the All-India 
Women’s Conference adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution in 1936 : ‘Moral 
training, based on spiritual ideals, 
should be made compulsory for all 
schools and colleges.’ We could not 
expect a more unequivocal lead from our 
mothers; but how far have our educa- 
tionists responded to this appeal of 
those who a^e the real conscience- 
keepers of the nation? Not much, we 
fear. On the contrary, under the pre- 
text of religious neutrality all moral and 
spiritual education is systematically 
banned from all schools run with money 
from the public exchequer. An educa- 


tion, ill-adapted to social requirements 
and not deriving its inspiration from 
the national genius, has given rise to 
social bitterness and friction in more 
than one field of life. We do not 
wonder, therefore, when ‘Omega’ com- 
plains in the Indian Review that ‘people 
who ought to know better look askance 
at a university girl’ and that there is 
a revolt of young men against modern 
girls, who they think, cannot cook, can- 
not mend their husbands’ clothes, who 
do not sit at home, and who hate 
children. 

VI 

One great difficulty arises here, and 
the real distinction between modernism 
and traditionalism centres round this. 
All are agreed that there should be re- 
form. But should our education be 
re-orientated to our old ideas and ideals 
or should it follow the demands of 
modern civilization? Speaking before 
the Annual Constituent Conference of 
the All-India Women’s Conference, 
Calcutta, the chairwoman said that 
Indian ideals of life and conduct were 
rapidly changing and they must change 
if they are to attain the full develop- 
ment of their womanhood. She further 
remarked that they w’ere to-day quite 
certain that early marriage should be 
abolished, that women must go out 
into the world and earn their own liveli- 
hood, that wives must be equal partners 
and companions in marriage, and she 
even considered divorces were right 
under certain circumstances. But slic 
doubted if their educational institutions 
and homes had taken any notice of 
those changes, and she asked if they 
were befitting their girls to the changed 
conditions of things through their edu- 
cational institutions. We hope the 
newspaper report is correct. If that 
be so, it must be pointed out that there 
is some confusion of ideas underlying 
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this speech. All that the lady is jus- 
tified in speaking about is that social 
forms are rapidly changing and educa- 
tion should take note of it. But one 
fails to understand where the question 
of change of ideals comes in. It is to 
be regretted that in modern times, 
passing ideas or even social customs arc 
loosely referred to as ideals. If wc 
analyse the above speech we find that 
no higher issue is raised there than 
mere taking note of a changed environ- 
ment in framing any scheme of educa- 
tion. These readjustments, in our 
opinion, can very well take place with- 
out changing the ideals at all. But 
the lady seems to hint at something 
more far-reaching. She seems to 
assume that certain forms of Western 
culture have already become permanent 
features of our society or are at least 
lending to do so, and education should 
help and reinforce this new movement. 
It appears to us, on the contrary, that 
many of these social forms have touch- 
ed only the surface of our society and 
as such, education can hardly take any 
cognizance of them. 

Lest we be accused of obscurantism, 
wc may cite some quotations from 
Swami Vivekananda, who was the 
greatest exponent and advocate of 
Indian ideals and yet held very 
advanced views on social matters. ‘It 
is very difficult to understand,’ said he, 
‘why in this country so much difference 
is made between men and women.’ The 
Swamiji thought that this difference is 
of post-Buddhistic origin; for Vedanta 
makes no distinction between self and 
self and" Vcdic rituals postulated the 
equality of women in most cases of 
socio-religious activities. In education, 
too, the differentiation is a comparative- 
ly new thing. ‘Could anything be more 
complete than the equality of boys and 
Rirls in our old forest universities ? Read 
our Sanskrit dramas, read the story of 


Shakuntal^, and see if Tennyson’s 
Princes has anything to teach us.’ 
About marriage he said, ‘The age of 
marrying girls should be raised still 
higher. ... It is only by widening the 
circle of marriage that we can infuse 
a new blood into our progeny, so that 
they may be saved from many of our 
present-day diseases and other conse- 
quent evils.’ We refrain from allud- 
ing to the Swamiji ’s vievrs on other 
questions. This much will suffice to 
illustrate our view that reforms there 
must be; but it must not be unthink- 
ing. Social problems are interrelated 
and none of them can be studied in 
isolation or solved overnight. Child- 
marriage, widow-remarriage, and other 
kindred problems are largely the results 
of economic and political factors > acting 
on the Indian society for centuries. 
Men did not plot one fine morning to 
deny to their womeh a status of 
equality, nor can any tinkering with 
reform, — educational, social, legal, poli- 
tical, or religious — suddenly elevate the 
position of our women. Besides, the 
ideal of education should be something 
more substantial and lasting than 
mere changing social phenomena, and 
educational institutions should not be 
mere instruments in the hands of 
zealous reformers. They should cer- 
tainly be more sacrosanct. We strongly 
deprecate the policy of smuggling any 
and every new-fangled social idea 
through the backdoor of education. 
Our elders must train and exert them- 
selves adequately before thrusting the 
heavy duty of ushering in the millen- 
nium on the slender shoulders of the 
young people. 

vn 

In this study we have been trying all 
along to keep clear of serious contro- 
versy : but unwittingly wc have stepped 
into forbidden grounds where, perhaps, 
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every inch will be fought for most 
doggedly. We are mainly concerned 
with an examination of the bases of the 
different standpoints. But in that we 
shall be justified in trying to ascertain 
the tendencies at work, though this 
may involve some risk of misunderstand- 
ing. We avoid controversies by all 
means. But we do not believe in a 
blind fatalistic optimism that comforts 
itself with the vain hope that historical 
forces will somehow take a suitable 
flirn. 

Some of our mothers seem not only 
out for equality with men, but at times 
they can even outbrave the latter ! 
Fortunately, all are not enamoured of 
such bravado. ‘From Europe origi- 
nates’, writes Ela Sen, ‘the emancipa- 
tion of modern womanhood, and the 
women who are free in India to-day, 
owe much to their Western sisters. 
While this has proved advantageous in 
allowing Indian women the exercise of 
their intellectual powers, there has also 
been a curse attached to it, under which 
the unbalanced have fallen. In a 
frenzy of achieving freedom they have 
sought to imitate the Western woman 
in every way, sometimes totally unsuit- 
able to the oriental character and life. 
Seeking unfettered liberty the Indian 
women have lost sight of the objective 
in a frantic desire for Western mould. 
They have forgotten that the East, 
too, has much to teach to the women 
of the West.’ 

Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, however, 
does not seem to be so cautious when 


she says, ‘People tell me that the 
modem woman is aggressive. I wonder 
if this is true. But if it is, she had 
too good reason for it, and her aggres- 
sion is only the outcome of generations 
of suppression. The first taste of 
liberty is intoxicating and for the first 
time in human history woman is experi- 
encing the delight of this intoxication.’ 
Is it really the first time ? And was it 
really a suppression ? In India the 
extreme inequality is largely a growth 
of post-Buddhistic days, as we have 
already mentioned, and the Muhamma- 
dan purrdah had much to do with it. 
Even now in Malabar, women are the 
rulers of men. But it is useless to 
argue the point further. Suffice it to 
say that ‘circumstances have forced 
upon us for many centuries, the 
woman’s need of protection. This, and 
not her inferiority, is the true reading 
of our customs.’ Let not our mothers 
condemn things outright without con- 
sidering the pros and cons properly. 

As for the various kinds of reforms 
advocated by Indian women, we pur- 
posely desist from entering into a 
detailed discussion, as readers of daily 
papers and monthly magazines are per- 
fectly aware of them without our aid. 
To all .agitation for reform our only 
reply can be in the words of Begum 
Aziz Rasul, Deputy Speaker, United 
Provinces Legislative Council : ‘Our 
future will be determined not by our 
capacity to revolt but by our training 
and equipping ourselves for what we 
aspire.’ 


‘Women must be put in a position to solve their own problems in their 
own way. No one can or ought to do this for them. And our Indian women 
are as capable of doing it as any in the world.* 


— SWami Vivekananda. 



VIVEKANANDA AND POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 

By S. N. L. Shbivastava, M.A. 


We Indians shall always cherish with 
love and pride the memory of the great 
Swami Vivekananda whose advent in 
a decadent period of the history of our 
country meant so much to the nation^ 
awakening and the inauguration of a" 
cultural renaissance which we are wit- 
nessing around us in this country. But 
to-day, when the entire world is 
enmeshed in tragic happenings and each 
country is called upon to contribute its 
quota to the welfare of all humanity, it 
is the elements of permanent and uni- 
versal value in the teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda that come to^the forefront 
of our attention. Swami Vivekananda 
had prophesied in his lifetime that the 
power and opulence of the Western 
nations, — based as they were on the 
principles of aggrandizement and ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples, — and the 
stability of a civilization based on such 
principles, would receive a smashing 
blow within the next fifty years; and 
to-day when we are nearing the limit 
of this period of time since his historic 
participation in the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions, we find the prophecy ful- 
filled under our very eyes. The Swami 
also had a firm faith in the genius of 
India for religion and spirituality and 
has entrusted India with the task of 
enlightening the world on spiritual mat- 
ters. He exhorted Indians to hold fast 
to their age-long religious ideal, not 
only for their own self-preservation but 
also for the welfare of all humanity, 
for what t^e are now wont to call the 
bringing about of a *new world-order*. 
Thinking minds all the world over are 
now earnestly seeking a formula for a 
world-order and also realizing that 


a mere political make-shift would not 
be enough. ‘The thing T am most terri- 
fied by to-day,* says Mr. H. G. Wells 
in the preface to his The Rights of Mon, 
‘is the manifest threat of a new weak 
put-off of our aspirations for a new 
world, by some repetition of the Geneva 
simulacrum. Last time it was the 
League of Nations ; this time the magic 
word to do the trick is Federation.’ 
‘We do not want’, he tells us in the 
same book, ‘another patched up poli- 
ticians’ muddle !’ Something deeper 
is needed. What, then, could *it be? 
Religion, some would say, is the much 
needed panacea for the evils of the 
world; but they are painfully aware of 
the fact that religion has lost ground, 
not because man does not need religion 
but because the modern mind is at a 
loss to find an ideal of religion 
agreeable with the temper of the age. 
In Swami Vivekananda we had a reli- 
gious preacher who placed before 
humanity an ideal of religion with 
which modernism could have no quarrel. 

We are living to-day in an age of 
science, reason, and humanism; and a 
religion to be agreeable with the temper 
of the age must be scientific, rational, 
and humanistic in the highest degree. 
It was because Swami Vivekananda was 
pre-eminently an exponent of such a 
religion that he achieved a phenomenal 
success as a religious preacher even in 
the West which was IMng under the 
full blaze of natural science and was 
flying high the banners of rationalism 
and humanism. What was strikingly 
characteristic of Vivekananda as a reli- 
gious preacher was that he was an im- 
placable enemy of all forms of mystery- 
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mongering in the name of religion. He 
never tried to push the cause of reli- 
gion by sheer bluffs or by hoodwinking 
people. To him religion was not some- 
thing secret and esoteric into which only 
few peculiar persons could penetrate. 
Vivekananda was not given to talking 
about eerie things in the name of reli- 
gion. To him religion did not mean 
merely beliefs and dogmas^ theories 
and doctrines, rituals and ceremonials, 
or simply ‘a cloak to be worn on parti- 
cular days’, but realization of the Divi- 
nity in man. The supreme goal and 
ideal of religion was according to 
Vivekananda nothing short of the reali- 
zation of the Atman in its transcen- 
dental freedom beyond the trammels of 
time, space, and causation. In preach- 
ing r^igioii Swami Vivekananda put a 
central emphasis on \realization or com- 
ing face to face with Truth. The method 
of scientific inquiry is observational 
and experimental. Vivekananda did 
not turn his back against this demand 
of science. He asked people to take 
up the courses of discipline prescribed 
by the spiritual masters, try them and 
experiment with them, and realize the 
Truth for tliemselves as an indubitable 
verity of their own experience. I may 
even add here that religion rests on a 
surer and more stable foundation than 
so-ence itself. I may also say that reli- 
gion can reach Ultimate Reality which 
science by its method can never hope 
to do. Science is observational no 
doubt; but it is also, as the eminent 
scientist Sir Arthur Eddington says in 
his recent book called The Philosophy 
of Physical Science, hypothetico-obser- 
vational. The scientific view of Ulti- 
mate Reality is only relative to the 
advance which scientific investigation 
may have made at that time and is apt 
to be revised under the impact of fur- 
ther investigations and more compre- 
hensive findings. I need hardly remind 


here how the mechanistic world-picture 
of Victorian scientists has now crumbled 
down and how the principle of indeter- 
minacy has jeopardized the finality of 
the law of causation, thus endorsing the 
Vedantic view that the Ultimate Reality 
is a free spiritual principle. In religion, 
on the other hand, in the realization of 
the Atman, wc come in immediate con- 
tact with the Eternal and Root Reality 
which is the same ever-lastiiigly. Viveka- 
naiida advocated nothing but the 
Vedantic view of religion, which he 
defined as ‘the manifestation of divinity 
already in man*. ‘P^ach Soul is poten- 
tially divine, and the goal is to mani- 
fest the divinity that is within, by con- 
trolling nature, external and internal. 
We shall have to do this by work or 
worship or ]isychic control or philo- 
sophy, by one or more or all of these 
and be free. This is the whole of reli- 
gion. Doctrines, dogmas, rituals, books, 
temjfies, and forms arc but secondary 
details.’ In these memorable and un- 
surpassable words Vivekananda put, as 
it were, his Vedantic manifesto on reli- 
gion before the modern world. No 
threats of hell or promises of heavens, 
no eternal damnation to the miserable 
sinners, but awakening the divinity 
which is potential in man is the ideal 
of religion. Although Vivekananda con- 
ceded a pragmatic value to dualistic 
conceptions, he pinned his faith in non- 
dualism as the final and rationally ac- 
ceptable view-point. It alone does away 
with our crude anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of an extra-cosmic personal God 
and satisfies the rational demand for 
an ultimate unity. 

Vivekananda also gave humanism its 
due. He fully conceded the humanist 
demand for the improvement of life 
and the progress of our species. ‘My 
God the poor and the miserable of all 
countries’, was the cry that came from 
the depth of his heart. He was in 
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agreement with humanism in so far as 
it represents a reaction against natural- 
ism — the view which takes man to be 
a mere product of nature; but he 
parted company with humanism in so 
far as it represents a negation of reli- 
gion. Taking away nothing from 
humanism Vivekananda added some- 
thing glorious to it. He substituted 
humanism of the Western variety by 
his ideal of divine-humanism. The 
highest we can do for man is not simply 
to provide him with creature comforts 


and opportunities for unlimited sense- 
enjoyment. - He must be shown his 
divine nature. He must realize his 
eternal transcendental freedom and 
finally get over the discords and dis- 
harmonies of life. 

If after the end of the present 
devastating war, spiritual ideals shall 
hold, as we are all expecting, greater 
sway over men and nations, the modern 
minds shall turn to the message of 
Vivekananda for an ideal of religion in 
which they can anchor their faith. 


/ly “v-v\ I ^ 


HINDU INFLUENCE ON MUSLIM COINAGE 


By Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee, M.A., Pii.D., D.Litt. 


The coinage of the Muslim rulers of 
India mirrors in a manner and to an 
extent not generally known at the 
present day the rapprochement that 
took place between the Muslims and 
Hindus in every sphere of cultural and 
social activity. It is a pity that the 
Muslim coins of Medieval India do not 
receive to-day the attention they rightly 
deserve. Even the university students 
rarely take the trouble of studying these 
coins, because numismatics does not 
form part of the curricula in most of 
the Indian universities. In these days 
of communal bickerings a study of the 
Muslim coins would show how far the 
Muslim rulers of India, despite all their 
alleged puritanism and bigotry, succeed- 
ed in bringing about a satisfactory, no 
less than an enduring understanding, 
between the two principal communities 
in all departments of State activity, in- 
cluding even numismatics. 

It has been suggested by some critics 
that the Hindu elements in Muslim 
coins do not indicate religious tolera- 
tion or benevolence on the part of the 
rulers, and tl^gt these were necessitated 


either by purely economic reasons or 
reasons of administrative convenience. 
That this kind of reasoning is nothing 
but pedantic sophistry will be easily 
understood from the following facts. 

Firstly, if the earlier Sultans had 
adopted Hindu features in their coins 
merely to avoid an abrupt break with 
the past traditions, it is difficult to 
understand why the later rulers should 
have needlessly continued many of 
these very features in subsequent cen- 
turies. Muslim rule lasted for a long 
time, and, if the rulers had so intended, 
they would surely have evolved a i)urc- 
ly Muslim type of coins in course of 
time. That they did not care to do 
so even after the lapse of centuries is 
a fact which no amount of pedantry 
can explain away. 

Secondly, assuming that the Muslim 
rulers allowed Hindu elements to re- 
main for reasons merely of administra- 
tive convenience and economic suit- 
ability, it would be difficult to explain 
why they went out of their way to adopt 
such Hindu symbols as are clearly 
against the traditions of Islamic teach- 
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ing. If the intention had merely been 
to make a compromise with Hindu sen- 
timent, this could have been done with- 
out making a violent break with Mus- 
lim traditions. For example, Islam dis- 
allows the representation of human and 
animal figures, yet we find such features 
persisting in Muslim coins for centuries. 
This really indicates a deliberately 
planned fusion of forms and traditions, 
and is not merely a temporary make- 
shift compromise as has been imagined 
by some authorities. 

Thirdly, it has been argued that some 
Muslim rulers tolerated Hindu features 
simply because in their respective 
periods the fervour of the new faith 
might not have been particularly^ strong. 
This argument betrays ignorance of 
facts. It is absurd to suppose that at 
any time during the medieval period 
the religion of the ruling race fell into 
popular disfavour or lost its hold on 
the Muslim community in general. 

Lastly, if the rulers themselves had 
not developed a genuine liking for many 
of the features of the local system, they 
would not have adopted them on a per- 
manent basis, and might have totally 
discarded them in course of time. The 
fact that during the time of a rare 
fanatic like Aurangzeb alone Hindu ele- 
ments were pjirtially disfavoured, shows 
that ordinarily exaggerated orthodoxy 
was not allowed to prevail over con- 
siderations of national solidarity. 

The types of Muslim coins prevalent 
in Medieval India show a clear fusion 
of ideas and forms. Even the earliest 
Ghaznavid rulers of the Punjab adopted 
the Hindu hull type, and added only 
an Arabic lej^end on the reverse. 
Mohammad bin Sam issued gold coins 
with the goddess Lakshmi on the 
obverse, and in the early period of 
Muslim rule in North India the Muslim 
coins bore the image of the Rajput 
horseman on the obverse and the 


humped bull with the ruler^s name in 
Nagri on the reverse. The portrait 
type came into greater vogue under 
Iltutmish, in whose silver coins we find 
an image of the king on horseback. 

Although in course of time animal 
and human images became less fre- 
quent, the coins still retained many 
traces of Hindu symbolism and embel- 
lishments. Even the practice of re- 
presenting animals and human beings 
never ceased altogether, and under en- 
lightened Mughal rulers like Akbar and 
.Tahangir coins bearing artistic images 
of animals, human beings, and zodiacal 
figures were freely issued. 

Akbar is regarded as one of the 
greatest nation-builders of Medieval 
India, and it is natural that during his 
regime we find planned admixture of 
forms and symbols. He issued the 
famous haxvk and duck tijpes of coins 
which were as elegant in appearance 
as they were fine in execution. But 
Akbar is seen as a true national ruler 
in his unique Rama and Sitd rnohura. 
In these coins we find a man, wearing 
a crown of three cusps, and carrying a 
sheaf of arrows and a stretched bow, 
accompanied by a lady drawing back 
the veil from her face. 

The portrait coins issued by Jahangir 
are another example of Hindu influence. 
Although Islam does not favour this 
practice, Jahangir freely allowed his 
own portrait and that of his father to 
appear in his mohurs. For example, in 
the portrait mohiir of Akbar issued by 
.Tahangir in the first year of his reign 
there appears a fine and full-faced por- 
trait of Akbar on the obverse with the 
image of the sun covering the reverse. 
Jahangir is himself represented in some 
of his mohurs wearing a turban on the 
obverse, and with a lion surmounted 
by the setting sun on the reverse. The 
so-called Bacchanalian type shows him 
seated on the throne with- a wine goblet 
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in his right hand. But the most in- 
teresting pro-Hindu innovation made 
by Jahangir was the issue of the fine 
zodiacal coins which bear the images 
of the various signs of the zodiac. 

Even in the later Muslim period the 
animal representation was freely 
allowed. For example, Tipu Sultan, 
although an orthodox Mussulman him- 
self, issued his copper coins with the 
traditional elephant emblem of the 
former Hindu rajahs of Mysore. The 
nawabs of Oudh were responsible for 
the famous fish type (Machlidwr) 
rupees. Fish is an auspicious Indian 
emblem and it appears as such in 
ancient sculptures ; and it is highly signi- 
ficant that this emblem was not only 
adopted for the coinage but was also 
recognized as the principal family badge 
of the rulers of Oudh. 

In respect of the legends which were 
engraved in the Muslim coins, Hindu 
influence proved equally strong. 
Mahmud of Ghazni is known to have 
issued his silver coins with the Kalima 
wholly in Sanskrit. The manner in 
which the Arabic legend was rendered 
into Sanskrit will interest the modern 
readers. For example, Allah is rendered 
as Avyakta and Rasul as Avatdra, 
Similarly, the departure of the prophet 
from Mecca to Medina (from which the 
Ilijri era is dated) is referred to as 
Jindyana, It will be recalled that the 
word Jina was used by the Buddhists 
and Jains to signify a great teacher of 
religion. 

An intriguing feature of the inscrip- 
tions in the Muslim coins is the almost 
unrestricted use of the Hindu honorific 
Sri before the names of the Sultans. To 
say that no special significance should 
be attached to this is to minimize the 
extent of cultural rapprochement be- 
tween the Hindus and Muslims. 

It is needless to point out that only 
very recently the Muslim leaders in 


Bengal had strongly objected to the 
use of the word Sri and the use of the 
Hindu symbols like the lotus and the 
Swastika on the ground that these are 
anti-Islamic ! That the Muslim rulers 
had the broad-mindedness to adopt the 
Hindu honorific shows an honest 
attempt to Indianizc themselves. Some- 
times the spelling and grammar arc 
faulty. For example, is spelt as 
in many coins. But the way the 
names are rendered in an Indian man- 
ner is highly interesting, e.g., ^ 
fsrfw BTO (Sri Muhammad bin Sam), 
(Sri Sultan Alaudebn), 
^ (Sri Sher Shah), ^ 

fefdfilft? (Sri Sultan Iltutmish), ^ 
(Sultan Sri Muizzuddin), ^ 

(Sri Sultan Jalaluddin),*etc. 

The symbols adopted as monograms 
are usually of Hindu origin, and are of 
special significance to the Hindus. That 
the Muslim rulers deliberately selected 
and used some sacred Hindu symbols 
is a fact which cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. The Swastika is one such 
sacred Hindu symbol. The Trishula is 
another. And so arc the lotus, the sun, 
the umbrella, and the tree — popular 
Hindu motifs. It is not the least in- 
teresting feature of Muslim coinage that 
these Hindu emblems were freely 
allowed by many of the Muslim rulers 
on their coins. That they purposely 
continued the ancient Indian usage in 
this matter is clear, and it only exhibits 
their pro-Indian outlook in bold relief. 

The language and script used in the 
coins, again, show the same Hindu 
influence. In the earli^'r Muslim coins 
Sanskrit is used, and even in the later 
coins some Indian script is frequently 
used. In the system of dating, too, 
the rulers sometimes made bold devia- 
tions from the established Muslim prac- 
tice. Muslim coins are generally dated 
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in the Hijri era, but Akbar issued his 
Ilahi coins dated in the new solar era 
promulgated by him. Jahangir also 
started a solar era of his own. In some 
of the coins of Shahjahan, too, solar 
months appear. The Muslim coins were 
also based on the old, traditional Hindu 
weight system of thirty-two Ratis of 
the Purdna coins of silver. Although 
the Muslim rulers introduced later on 
a new weight system, yet it took them 
nearly five hundred years to give up 
the old system entirely. 

Numismatics thus throws valuable 
light on the extent of cultural synthesis 


reached in Medieval India, and corro- 
borates the evidence we have thereof 
in the history of the various aspects of 
cultural activity such as literature and 
fine arts. A careful study of this evi- 
dence obtained from different such 
sources will go to establish the fact that 
Muslim rule in India did not mean a 
total break from the past traditions and 
that it nearly always tended to bridge 
the gulf between the two principal com- 
munities and achieved a measure of 
success which, only if it were more 
generally known, would surprise even 
the most ardent Pakistanists of to-day. 


NO SELF-DECEPTION. PLEASE 


Chicago, 

2H January 1900, 

Dear Miss M., 

I see that probably what you call ‘my own’ is what I call Swami’s own — 
and that is how I have to get at it. Anyway, I begin to sec why this use of 
personal and impersonal has always perplexed and irritated me. These two 
terms like all others are only relative. No one can say where they apply in 
the case of another soul. In the end the whole has to be affirmed in every 
detail— who is to say what it is, your destiny, or mine, to state? You see 
when one speaks of the impersonal, one is really thinking of all that is most 
deeply personal to everyone. Isn’t it so? I feel so deeply that when one sets 
out to do strong original work one must be free. Only God, oneself, and the 
people to whom one speaks can tell what detail is essential and what accidental. 
It was criticism that hurt here and prevented my working with those who 
had already heard; and if I cloak my message under the names of Swami 
and Kali, I shall once more have my eyes on negations instead of affirmations. 
I am going to fix my eyes on your behest: ‘Live your own life, speak your 
own message’; and when I make the inevitable mistakes the burden will be 
mine. 


— M. (Sister Nivedita). 



THE LINGA IN VEERASHAIVISM 

By Swami Shri Kumar, B.A. 


Veerashaivism, historically considered, 
is a fine and full-blown flower of 
Shaivism. The inscriptions of Mohen-jo- 
Daro and Harappa have revealed the 
astounding truth that the cult of Shiva 
was current as far back as 3000 B.C. 
To quote Sir John Marshall, ‘Amongst 
the many revelations that Mohcn-jo-Daro 
and Harappa have had in store for us, 
none, perhaps, is more remarkable than 
this discovery that Shaivism had a 
history going back to the Chalcolithic 
age or perhaps even further still, and 
that it takes its place as the most 
ancient living faith in the world.’ 
Scholars like Father Ileras are of 
opinion that Shiva is the God of the 
Dravidians or Proto-Indians, as the 
Father calls them; and he is addressed 
as the Lingodbhava-murti, the self- 
oxistent truth. The image of Shiva called 
Shiva-linga found in all the Shaivite 
temples throughout India, is only a 
plastic representation of this self-exist- 
ent truth. This Shiva-linga or Sthavara- 
linga form of worship, as we have it in 
the temples, is the characteristic feature 
of Shaivism. But the distinctive mark 
of Veerashaivism is the Ishta-linga form 
of worship, that is to say, it advo- 
cates the wearing of the Linga, 
fhe image of Infinity, upon the body of 
each person so that the body shall be 
a temple fit for God to dwell in. The 
hinga, worn always on the body of each 
person, becomes symbolic of the pre- 
sence of God, not in the far off heavens, 
l^ut in the very cells of the human body, 
'i’hus Veerashaivism does countenance 
building of the physical body in 
order to serve as a temple for God, 
®^d more particularly of a cosmic body 


— ^the matrix or an epitome or an ex- 
hibition of the essentials of all spiritual 
life in which one can see dramatized 
not only the cosmic process of the 
divine wisdom, but also the inward 
experience of every soul on its way to 
union with that Absolute to which the 
whole creation moves. It is gratifying 
to learn that this ancient cult with its 
art, literature, and philosophy, with 
its adherents numbering about four 
millions residing mainly in Karnataka, 
exists even to this day, inspiring 
eminent souls in all departmeiats of 
life. 

The decipherment of the picto- 
phonographic inscription of the Indus 
Valley has indeed worked as a revela- 
tion in the history of Dr a vidian culture 
and civilization, for we come across 
such significant words as An, Anil, 
Amma, and Atam having a perfect 
correspondence to Shiva, Sharana, 
Shakti, and Srishti, all culminating in 
the Veerashaiva conception of the 
Ishta-linga. Many arguments have 
been advanced, many theories have 
been formulated by scholars regarding 
the nature and conception of the Linga. 
Jean Przyluski, the French scholar 
derives the conception of the Linga 
from Langala, the plough, and he 
further observes that the Linga is of 
Austro-Asiatic origin. Some scholars 
who are under the Aryan influence, 
advance the theory that the Linga 
represents the sacred fire of the Vedic 
sacrifices, while the temples stand for 
the sacrificial grounds. These temples, 
again, represent our hearts, and the 
Lord is said to abide there in the form 
of the Linga or a glow of effulgence as 
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the Soul of our souls. The third theory 
derives the Linga from the Sanskrit 
root Likh, which means to sculpture 
or to paint; and the Linga means one 
that sculptures or paints, God being 
the sculptor of the universe. The 
fourth one advanced by the Agamas is 
that the Linga is the cause and the 
principle of the evolution and involu- 
tion; and the Agamic meaning of the 
word Maya is that which evolves and 
involves. But in the Vecrashaiva 
conception the Linga simply is a 
symbol or mark for pure and perfect 
consciousness. Even philosophy speaks 
of the material and potential contents 
of consciousness, and it has been proved 
beyond doubt that each definite 
thought has an appropriate form. 
According to the Veerashaiva, then, the 
Linga is said to represent an appro- 
priate form of a definite and eomplex 
thought about God. 

God, An, or Shiva is described as 
Para Samvit, the consciousness pure 
and perfect. In Western philosophy 
the concepts, consciousness and mind, 
are mutually exclusive. They arc some- 
times used synonymously and a line 
of demarcation is not to be found till 
we come to Bergson, who declares that 
mind and matter are correlative. But 
in Indian philosophy these two con- 
cepts arc poles apart from each other. 
Consciousness is Samvit, the enlightener 
of the mind and the senses and their 
operations, whereas mind is .Tada or 
unconscious. In other words mind is 
matter, and consciousness is Spirit. 
The eyes see the world when opened 
and directed towards an object; 
similarly, whett consciousness is turned 
on mental operations the Spirit sees, 
not conceives, the functions of the 
mind. These mental functions exist 
whether consciousness accompanies 
them or not just as the world exists 
whether beings see it or not. Sight 


manifests the world to the individual; 
so the light of consciousness manifests 
the functions of the mind. Because of 
the illuminating power inherent in the 
Spirit, It is called Swayam-prakasha, 
self-illuminating. Consciousness is fre- 
quently compared to light by all 
mystics. The light of the sun reveals 
itself to us directly, and when it im- 
pinges upon any object it manifests the 
existence of the object also. So the 
Spirit reveals Its existence to Itself 
and also illuminates a body or a mind 
It is in contact with, which otherwise 
would have remained unconscious, un- 
known, and unmanifested. European 
idealism makes the manifestation and 
existence of matter dependent upon 
mind. It holds that whether there be 
a noumenon behind what we recognize 
as matter or not, it is certain that 
sensations exist, and that as sensations 
are mental modifications, no objective 
existence is possible in the absence of 
mind. Constructive idealism repre- 
sented by John Stuart Mill and others, 
admits a permanent possibility of 
sensation behind the phenomena of the 
objective world; but the thorough- 
going idealism of Berkley does not. 
Indian thought is a much more pro- 
found 'idealism than these: mind and 
matter are both objective to the Spirit. 
They arc revealed by It, without 
whose illumination they arc Asat, non- 
existent. Consciousness is an ultimate 
factor of human experience and cannot 
be or need not be manifested by any- 
thing else. Descartes argued, ‘I 
think, therefore I am.’ The Indian 
philosophers argue, ^I am, therefore I 
am.’ 

An integral intuition of the nature of 
consciousness as an ultimate factor of 
human experience, shows us that it is 
not only one in essence but also that 
it is capable of an infinite potential 
complexity and multiplicity in self- 
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experience. The working of this 
potential complexity and multiplicity 
in the one, is what we call from our 
point of view manifestation, creation, 
world, becoming, or Atam in Dravi- 
dian. The agent of this becoming is 
always the eelf-conscience of the Being. 
The power by which the self-conscience 
brings out of itself its potential com- 
plexity and multiplicity, is termed 
Amma or Chit-shakti; and being self- 
conscious is obviously of the nature of 
the will. But not will as we under- 
stand it, something exterior to its 
objects, other than its works, labouring 
on material outside itself, but will in- 
herent in the being, inherent in the 
becoming, one with the movement of 
existence, a sclfrconscious will that 
becomes what it sees and knows in it- 
self. By this will the worlds are 
created. The Amma or Chit-shakti is 
the inherent power of illumination of 
An or Shiva. What heat is to fire, 
light to the sun, moon-light to the 
moon, Shakti is to Shiva, Amma to 
An; and even as these arc inherent in 
them, so is the divine power in God. 
This divine power or energy is even 
inseparable from, and in nature one 
with Shiva, nay, it is the very soul 
of the Lord himself. This Amma is 
termed Jata-Vedas, ‘that which has a 
right knowledge of all births.^ It 
knows them in the law of their being, 
in the relation to the other births, in 
their aim and method, in their process 
and goal, in their unity with all and 
their difference from all. It is tliis 
divine will that conducts the universe. 

This supreme nature, Chit-shakti or 
Amma, is then the ‘infinite, timeless 
conscious power of An or Shiva, out 
nf which all existences in the cosmos 
manifested\ But in order to 
provide a spiritual basis for this mani- 
fold universal becoming. An formulates 
Itself as Anil or Sharana by the presence 


and power of its inherent divine energy 
or Amma. In the manifestation which 
is thus put forth from the Supreme, 
Anil or Sharana is the silent observer 
of the multiple existence. It is always 
one with An in the consciousness of its 
being, and -yet different, not in the 
sense that it is not at all the same 
power, but in the sense that it only 
supports the one power in multiplicity 
and complexity of movements. But we 
must be careful not to make the mis- 
take of thinking that this Anil is iden- 
tical with .Jiva or the human soul mani- 
fested in time. For the .Tiva is the 
basis of the multiple existence or 
rather it is the soul of multiplicity we 
experience here. In the words of the 
Gita, Jiva is the Kshara-purusha, the 
mutable, which enjoys changft and 
division and duality. But Anil is the 
Akshara-purusha, the immutable soul, 
which is our real self, our divine unity 
with God, our inalienable freedom from 
that which is transient and changing. 
It is by realizing our oneness with this 
Anil or Akshara-purusha that we get 
freedom from the chords of desire, 
freedom from tlie binding law of works. 
There is a pregnant saying in the ancient 
wisdom that the father is born of the 
mother in son; sonship not servantship 
is the secret of realization. This sou 
is Sharana or Anga in the Vccrashaiva 
terminology, and Shiva is born of Cliit- 
shakti as Sharana. In this highest 
dynamics An and Anil, Shiva and 
Sharana, Linga and Anga, are integrally 
associated. This relation of Linga and 
Anga spells a great mystic truth that 
God and soul are ever distinct yet ever 
united. If unity is eternal and mi- 
changeable, duality is persistently recur- 
rent. The soul’s union with God is a 
will-union, a mutual inhabitation, and 
not a self-mergence which leaves no 
place for personality; for personality 
survives even in union with God. This 
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mysterious union-in-separateness of God 
and soul is a necessary element of all 
mysticism. Anil or Anga exists in An 
or Linga by relation of identity-in- 
adaptability. 

In order tV) provide a field of work 
for the manifestation of the Supreme, 
Amma urged by an inner impulse of 
vast consciousness, formulates itself as 
Atam, the becoming or Srishti, for 
totality of things is the becoming of 
the Lord in the extension of his own 
being. This double principle of being 
and becoming is natural to Shakti as 
the double principle of Anga and Linga 
is germane to Shiva. What Europeans 
call nature is only this becoming or 
Atam, and this Atam or Srishti is only 
the outward executive aspect of Amma. 
Becau^ of this deep and momentous 
distinction between Amma and Atam, 
between two natures phenomenal and 
spiritual, the Veerashaiva has been able 
to erase the incurable antinomy between 
the self and cosmic nature, and, there- 
fore, to him unity is a greater truth and 
multiplicity a lesser truth ; but both of 
them are true, and neither is an illusion. 
For he looks upon this world or Atam 
as being produced by an act of will, 
and as such he looks upon it as a field 
of work given for the soul to educate 
its will and to burn the illusions of 
desire into an illumination of joy. 

Veerashaivism formulates a theory of 
four units or entities — An, Anil, Amma, 
and Atam, — or Shiva, Sharana, Shakti, 
and Srishti, — out of which it evolves a 
connected and co-ordinated view of life 
in conformity with the experience of all 
the mystics. That there is an integral 
association between these four great 
terms, is clear enough; but that associa> 
tion is not in the nature of a division 
but a distinction to which the necessity 
of metaphysical thought has irresistibly 
driven us. This is the reason why we 
prefer to Veerashaivism the theory of 


four units or entities that is mirrored 
in the conception of Ishta-linga. 

Multiplicity is the play or varied self- 
expression of the One, shifting in its 
terms, divisible in view of life by a force 
of which the One occupies many centres 
of consciousness, inhabits many forma- 
tions of energy in the universal move- 
ment. It is this Atam or Apara Prakriti 
upon which the Veershoiva looks as an 
objective world-process, as a progres- 
sively emergent evolutionary process of 
the self-expression of the divine will 
working through a divine history to- 
wards ever greater and ever higher ex- 
pression of the transcendent delight. 
In this lower creation, then, there arc 
three principles : matter, life, and mind. 
These three, matter, life, and mind, or 
in more popular Indian philosophical 
terms, — Tanias, Rajas, and Suttva, when 
represented by a diagram appear as a 
triangle. 

Amma or Chit-shakti is, in the avoids 
of the Gita, Para Prakriti, or in the 
words of Agama, Urdhva-srishti, the 
higher creation characterized by the 
consciousness of unity. Unity is the 
fundamental fact without which all 
multiplicity would be unreal and an 
impossible illusion. Multiplicity is 
implicit or explicit in unity with- 
out which unity would be either 
a void or a state of blank repose. 
In this consciousness of unity all is all, 
each in all, and all in each, inherently 
by the very nature of conscious being 
without any effort of conception or 
travail of perception. There the spirit 
manifests as pure existence, Sat, pure 
in self-awareness. Chit, and pure in 
self-delight, Ananda. Amma, who is 
the very soul of the Lord, is, therefore, 
described as Sachchidanandamayi. One 
should mark the subtle difference 
between Amma and Atam. Atam is 
Apara Prakriti, the lower or the pheno- 
menal nature, while Amma is Para 
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Prakriti, the higher or the spiritual 
nature. Yet these are not isolated from 
each other, but integrally associated. 
The apex of the triangle which repre- 
sents Amma is placed upon the apex of 
the triangle representing A tarn in a 
vertically opposite direction. 

Between these two creations linking 
them together is the world or organiza- 
tion of consciousness, of which the 
intuitive truth of things is the founda- 
tion. In all the activities of man which 
ramify into a search for truth in science 
and philosophy, an appreciation and 
creation of beauty in art, a struggle for 
the good life in morality, is ingrained 
an essential condition. Throughout 
man feels or intuits as if he is in the 
presence of an Other, as if he is in rela- 
tion with an Object. Of course this 
subject-object relation is fundamental in 
every kind of experience; in our spiri- 
tual activities there is that essential 
condition of the added feeling or ii^tui- 
tion that the Other who is not wholly 
other, a beyond that is within, is in 
some way responsive to us. Mysticism 
is, therefore, the complete development 
of this intuition of responsiveness which 
is implicit in all our spiritual activities, 
and as such it belongs to another 
world, the world of the fourth dimen- 
sion. 

This world of the fourth dimension is 
in popular Indian philosophical term 
Maharloka or the world of large con- 
sciousness. The principle of this Mahar- 
loka is intuitional idea, not intellectual 
conception. The difference between 
the two is this that the intellectual con- 
ception not only tends towards form, 
but determines itself in the form of the 
idea, and once determined, distinguishes 
itself sharply from all the other concep- 
tions. Pure intentional idea sees itself 


in the being as well as in the becoming. 
It is one with the existence which 
throws out the form as a symbol of 
itself and it, therefore, carries with it 
always the knowledge of the truth 
behind the form. Its nature is Drishti, 
seeing, not conceiving, and revealed to 
us in intuition. One who has attained 
this Drishti or intuitive eye, is called 
Anil or Sharana or seer, who is repre- 
sented by a straight line, since he has 
run at a tangent to the vicious circle 
of birth and death, to the trivial round 
of old habitual ideas and associations. 
This straight line is drawn to the right 
side horizontally with the base of the 
upper triangle. This base represents 
Sat or pure existence, since the intui- 
tive ideas originate in it. 

The last that remains to bl repre- 
sented is Anil or Shiva. It is the trans- 
cendent Reality, the pure Absolute, the 
supra-cosmic Infinity. In the words of 
theology, it is the ineffable and un- 
created light; in the words of Christian 
mystics, it is Godhead, the divine dark, 
the deep abyss; in the words of Veera- 
shaiva mystics, it is infinite luminous 
silence; and in the words of Sufi 
mystics, it is the dawn of nothing. It 
is itself its own world in its own 
universe; of any other than itself 
it can form no conception. It 
knows no length nor breadth nor 
height, for it has no experience of 
them; it has no cognizance even of the 
number two; for it is itself, one and 
all being really nothing. How to re- 
present it! Words come out baffled, 
it defies all definition and description. 
Yet the humble attempt of the human 
mind to represent it, 'ends in a zero. 
So it is represented by zero or Shunya. 
And as it heads the list, the zero or 
Shunya is placed over the two triangles 
already described. 



SWAMI SHIVANANDA^ 

By Brahmachari Shivachaitanya 


Parentage and Early Years 

Swami Shivananda, more popularly 
known as Mahapuriish Maharaj, was a 
personality of great force, rich in dis- 
tinctive colour and individual quality. 
His leonine stature and dauntless vigour, 
his stolid indifference to praise or 
blame, his spontaneous moods, and his 
profound serenity in times of storm and 
stress, invested with a singular appro- 
priateness his monastic name, which re- 
called ^the classical attributes of the 
great god Shiva. 

He was born somewhen in the fifties 
of the nineteenth century on the Ilth 
day of the dark fortnight in the Indian 
month of Agrahayana (Nov. -Dec.). 
The exact year of his birth is obscure. 
The Swami himself with his characteris- 
tic indifference to such matters never 
remembered it. His father had indeed 
prepared an elaborate horoscojie of his 
son, but the latter threw it away into 
the Ganges when he chose the life of 
renunciation. 

His early name, before he took orders 
was Tarak Nath Ghosh al. He came of 
a respectable and influential family of 
Baraset. One of his ancestors, TTara- 
krishna Ghoslial, was a Dew an of the 
Krishnanagorc iRaj. His father Ram- 
kanai Ghoshal was not only a successful 
lawyer with a substantial income but a 
noted Tantrika as well. Much of his 
earnings was spent in removing the 
wants of holy men, and poor and help- 
less students. It was not unusual for 
him to provide board and lodging to 
twenty-five to thirty students at a time 
in his house. Latterly when he became 
a deputy collector his income fell, which 


forced him to limit his charities much 
against hi» wish. Subsequently he rose 
to be the assistant Dewan of Gooch 
Behar. 

We have already referred to Ram- 
kanai Ghoshal as a great Tantrika, and 
it will be interesting to recall here an in- 
cident which connected him with Sri 
Ramakrishna. For some time he was 
legal adviser to Rani Rasmani, the 
founder of the Kali Temple of Dakshi- 
neswar, where he came to be actpiainted 
with Sri Ramakrishna during a visit on 
business matters. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
personality greatly attracted him, and 
whenever the latter came to Dakshi- 
neswar he never missed seeing him. At 
one time during intense spiritual prac- 
tices Sri Ramakrishna suffered from in- 
tense burning sensation all over his 
body, which medicines failed to cure. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna asked Ram- 
kaiiai Ghoshal if the latter could 
suggest a remedy. Ramkanai Ghoshal 
recommended the wearing of his Tshta- 
kavacha' (an amulet containing the 
name of the chosen deity) on the arm. 
This instantly relieved him. 

Tarak’s mother Bamasundari Devi 
was a lady of great devotion and tender- 
ness of heart. In spite of her hiisbaiid’s 
affluence she lived a plain and unosten- 
tatious life and used to do most of tli(‘ 
household duties herself. If Ramkanai 
Ghoshal sometimes gently reproved her 
for putting too much strain on herself 
by engaging in all kinds of domestic 
work which she could have left to be 
done by the servants, she would reply 
that she felt herself happy in serving all. 
After her first son’s death she practised 
severe austerities at Tarakeshwar, the 
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famous shrine of Shiva in West Bengal, 
for the boon of a son. Shortly after 
she felt overjoyed by the birth of a son, 
which she believed was in response to 
her prayers. The boy came to be 
named Tarak after the deity. 

From his early boyhood Tarak show- 
ed unmistakable signs of what the future 
was to unfold. There was something in 
him whieh marked him out from his 
associates. Tt was no mere bold con- 
duct and straight manners. Though a 
talented boy he showed very little 
interest in his studies. An as yet vague 
longing gnawed at his heart and made 
him forget himself from time to time 
and be lost in flights of reverie. Early 
he became drawn to meditative prac- 
tices. More and more as days went on 
his mind gravitated towards the vast 
inner world of spirit. Often in the 
midst of play and laughter and boyish 
merriment he would suddenly be seized 
by an austere and grave mood which 
lillcd his companions with awe and 
wonder. It is not surprising that his 
studies did not extend beyond the 
school. 

His youth was cast at a time when a 
big question mark hung over the horizon 
of India’s future. The rude impact of 
the West had awakened the Indian mind 
to national problems, and the first signs 
of new life were visible in religious fields. 
A flood of religious ardour rolled over 
the sub-continent of India, specially 
Bengal. Reformers and religious 
leaders, sects and movements burgeone<l 
on her fertile emotional soil like tropical 
vegetation at the approach of the rains. 
In particular Brahmoism, which was the 
most vigorous and rational of these, 
drew to itself a group of sincere and 
intelligent young men who had come 
under the influence of Western learning 
uud whose spiritual aspiration could no 
longer be satisfied by old formulas and 
uut-moded beliefs authoritatively hand- 


ed down and sheepishly followed. 
Tarak like scores of other young men 
was drawn to the Brahmo Samaj, 
thanks to the influence of Keshab 
Chandra Sen. And though he continu- 
ed his visits to the Samaj for some time 
his hunger was hardly satisfied with 
what he got there. 

Meanwhile his father’s earnings fell, 
and Tarak had to look for a job. He 
went to Delhi. Here he used to spend 
hours in discussing religious subjects in 
the house of a friend named Prasanua. 
One day he asked the latter about Sama- 
dhi, to which Prasanua replied that 
Samadhi was a very rare phenomenon 
which very few experienced, but that he 
knew at least one person who had cer- 
tainly experienced it and mentioned the 
name of Sri Ramakrishna. /ft last 
Tarak heard about one who could deli- 
ver him the goods. He waited patiently 
for the day when he would be able to 
meet Ramakrishna. 

Not long after, Tarak returned to 
Calcutta and accepted a job in the firm 
of Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co. 
lie was still continuing his visits to the 
Brahmo Samaj. However, about this 
time he came to hear a good deal about 
Sri Ramakrishna from a relative of Ram 
Chandra Dutt, a householder devotee of 
Sri Ramakrishna. The more his heart 
yearned for deeper things the less plati- 
tudes and cheap sentiments satisfied 
him. He had not to wait much longer 
before he met the person who was to 
meet the profound needs of his soul. 

At the Master’s Feet 

One day in 1880 or 1881 he came to 
know that Sri Ramakrishna would come 
to Ram Chandra Dutt’s house in 
Calcutta on a visit. He decided to seize 
the opportunity of meeting him on the 
occasion. When the long-desired even- 
ing came, he went to Ram Babu’s 
house, where he found Sri Ramakrishna 
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talking in a semi-conscious state to an 
audience crowded in a room. Tarak 
hung on his words. He had long been 
eager to hear about Samadhi, and what 
was his surprise when he found from the 
few words he caught, the Master had 
been talking on the very subject that 
day. He was beside himself with joy. 
He left the room quietly some time 
after. It left a profound impression 
upon him. Tarak began to feel an irre- 
sistible attraction for Sri Ramakrishna 
and resolved to meet him the next 
Saturday at Dakshineswar. 

It will be proper to reproduce here his 
own description of the tendencies of his 
boyhood and youth and his first contact 
with Sri Ramakrishna. Late in life he 
wrote : ‘Even as a child I had an 

inhereht tendency towards spiritual life 
and an innate feeling that enjoyment 
was not the object of life. As I grew in 
age and experience these two ideas took 
a firmer hold of my mind. I went 
about the city of Calcutta seeking know- 
ledge of God among its various religious 
societies and temples. But I could not 
find real satisfaction anywhere; none of 
them emphasized the beauty of renun- 
ciation, nor could I discover a single 
man among them, who was possessed 
of true spiritual wisdom. Then in 1880 
or ’81, I heard about Sri Ramakrishna 
and went to see him in the house of 
one of his devotees at Calcutta. This 
was the time when Swami Vivekananda 
and those other disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna who afterwards renounced the 
world to carry on his divine mission, 
had begun to gather round him. On the 
first day of my visit, I saw Sri Rama- 
krishna passing into Samadhi ; and 
when he returned to normal conscious- 
ness, he spoke in detail about Samadhi 
and its nature. I felt in my inmost 
heart that here was a man who had 
indeed realized God, and I surrendered 
myself for ever at his blessed feet.’ 


At that time Tarak did not know 
much about Dakshineswar. He, how- 
ever, managed to reach the place in the 
company of a friend. The evening 
service was about to begin when he 
arrived. Tarak entered the paved 
courtyard and began to look for Sri 
Ramakrishna. Coming to his room he 
found Sri Ramakrishna seated there. 
He was overpowered with a deep feeling 
as soon as he saw him. He felt as if 
it was his own mother who was sitting 
yonder in front of him. He was at a 
loss to decide whether he was man or 
woman. He could Only see his mother’s 
figure in the seated Master. He 
advanced and saluted him placing his 
head on his lap. It was no momentary 
feeling that overwhelmed him, for 
from that time on Tarak knew the 
Master as mother. 

After the unusual preliminary 
inquiries the Master inquired if he had 
seen him the previous Saturday in the 
house of Ram Chandra. Tarak replied 
in the affirmative. ‘In what do you 
believe,’ asked the Master, ‘in God with 
form or without form?’ ‘In God with- 
out form’, replied Tarak. ‘You can’t 
but admit the Divine Shakti also’, said 
the Master. Soon he proeceded towards 
the Kali Temple and asked the boy to 
follow him. The evening service was 
going on with the accompaniment of 
delightful music. Coming to the temple 
Sri Ramakrishna prostrated himself 
before the image of the Mother. Tarak 
at first hesitated to follow the example, 
because according to the ideas of the 
Samaj, which he frequented, the image 
was no more than inert stone. But 
suddenly the thought flashed in his 
mind, ‘Why should I have such petty 
ideas? I hpar God is omnipresent. He 
dwells everywhere. Then He must be 
present in the stone image as well.’ No 
sooner the idea flashed than he pros- 
trated himself before the image. 
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The Master’s practised eye judged at 
sight the boy’s mettle. He repeatedly 
asked him to stay overnight. ‘Stay here 
to-night,’ he said, ‘you can’t gain any 
lasting advantage by the chance visit 
of a day. You must come here often.’ 
Tarak begged to be excused as he had 
already decided to stay with his friend. 
When he came again Sri Ramakrishna 
asked him for some ice. Not knowing 
where to get it, Tarak spoke of it to 
a friend who was acquainted with 
Surendra, a householder devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and the latter procured 
some and sent it to the Master. 

From that time on Tarak began to 
visit Dakshineswar frequently. His in- 
timacy with the Master deepened. One 
(lay Sri 'Ramakrishna asked Tarak, 
‘liook here, I d(m’t ordinarily inquire 
about the whereabouts of anyone who 
comes here. I only look into his heart 
and read his feelings. But the very 
sight of you has made me realize that 
you belong to this place, and I feel a 
(losire to know something about your 
father and people at home.’ He was 
agreeably surprised to learn that Ram- 
kiiuai Ghoshal was his father, and 
telling of the service the latter had done 
him, wished that he might see him 
again. Some time later Ramkanai 
Ghoshal came to Dakshineswar and 
prostrated himself before Sri Rama- 
krislina, who placed his foot on his head 
and entered into Samadhi. Ramkanai 
Ghoshal eagerly grasped the Master’s 
feet and burst into tears. 

One day — it was probably Tarak’s 
third or fourth visit to Dakshineswar — 
Sri Ramakrishna took him aside and 
asked him to put out his tongue. Then 
he wrote something on it. It had a 
strange effect upon the boy. He felt 
an overpowering feeling taking hold of 
him. The vast world of sense melted 
before his eyes, his mind was drawn 
within, and his whole being be- 


came absorbed in a trance. This 
happened twice again, once in presence 
of Swami Brahmananda. 

Association with the Master shar- 
pened Tarak’s hunger for religious ex- 
periences. Long afterwards he des- 
cribed the state of his mind at that 
period in the following words : ‘I often 
felt inclined to cry in the presence of 
the Master. One night I wept profusely 
in front of the Kali Temple. The Master 
was anxious at my absence and when 
I went to him he said, “God favours 
those who weep for Him. Tears thus 
shed wash away the sins of former 
births.” Another day I was meditating 
at Ranch avati, when the Master came 
near. No sooner had he cast his glance 
' at me than I burst into tears. He 
stood still without uttering a wdtd. A 
sort of creeping sensation passed through 
me, and I began to tremble all over. 
The Master congratulated me on attain- 
ing this state and said it was the out- 
come of divine emotion. He then took 
me to his room and gave me something 
to cat. He could arouse the latent 
s})iritual powers of the devotee at a 
mere glance.’ 

From the very lirst meeting with Sri 
Ramakrishna Tarak felt in his inmost 
heart that he had at last found one 
who could guide his steps to doors of the 
Inlinite. Intuitively he felt that the 
vague as}>iratioiis of his boyhood and 
youth were realized in the personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna. The Master ap- 
peared to him to be the consummation 
of all religion. To know him was to 
know God. With the growth of this 
conviction his devotion to the Master 
increased a hundredfolcf. The Master 
also made him his own by his immea- 
surable love. Tarak felt parental love 
was nothing in comparison with it. In 
a letter to one of his disciples towards 
the end of his life he wrote about the 
Master : ‘ . . . I have not yet come 
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to a final understanding whether he 
was a man or superman^ a god or God 
Himself. But I have known him to 
be a man of complete self-effacement, 
master of the highest renunciation, 
possessed of the supreme wisdom, and 
the very incarnation of love; and as 
with the passing of days, I am getting 
better and better acquainted with the 
domain of spirituality and feeling the 
infinite extent and depth of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s spiritual moods, the convic- 
tion is growing in me that to compare 
him with God, as God is popularly 
understood, would be minimizing and 
lowering his supreme greatness. I have 
seen him showering his love equally on 
men and women, on the learned and 
the ignorant, and on saints and sinners, 
and Evincing earnest and unceasing 
solicitude for the relief of their misery 
and for their attainment of infinite 
peace by realizing the Divine. And I 
dare say that the world has not seen 
another man of his type in modern 
times, so devoted to the welfare of 
mankind.’ 

Family circumstances forced Tarak 
Nath to marry about this time. But 
the life of the world was not for him. 
His innate purity, passion for holiness, 
and the Master’s grace never allowed 
him to fall a victim to the snares of 
the world. The perfect purity of his 
married life earned for him the popu- 
lar name of Mahapurusha from the 
great Swami Vivekananda. 

The Call of Renunciation 

Tarak continued his visits to Dakshi- 
neswar for years till Sri Ramakrishna 
fell seriously ill in 1885, which necessi- 
tated his removal first to Calcutta and 
then to Cossipore garden house. All 
Jbese years the Master had been quietly 
shaping the character of his disciples, in- 
structing them not only on religious 
matters but also on everyday duties of 


life. Cossipore, however, formed the 
most decisive period in the lives of the 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. Here 
Tarak joined the group of yoimg brother 
disciples to serve and attend on Sri 
Ramakrishna during his protracted ill- 
ness. Service to the Master and loyalty 
to common ideals forged an indissoluble 
bond of unity among these young 
aspirants. As time went on the boys 
began to stay on at the garden house 
for serving the Master. Much of their 
time was devoted to discussions on reli- 
gious subjects. All these set ablaze 
the great fire of renunciation smoulder- 
ing in them, and they yearned for 
realization. 

One day Narendra (Swami Viveka- 
nanda) started a discussion on Buddha’s 
life, and the talk about his renunciation, 
his resolution, and his realization con- 
tinued for days. It whetted their appe- 
tite for spiritual experiences all the 
more. Narendra, whose soul had caught 
fire, secretly resolved to visit Bodh Gaya, 
the site where Buddha had attained 
enlightenment, and intimated it to 
Tarak and Kali (Swami Abhcdananda). 
Both eagerly grasped at the idea, and 
Tarak agreed to pay the expenses of the 
journey. Shortly after, the three slipped 
away ^without notice and proceeded to 
Bodh Gaya. 

Arriving at the Gaya station they 
walked seven miles to reach the cele- 
brated Bo tree. The spot fascinated 
them and imparted a pleasant calmness 
to their spirit. A few days were passed 
in intense meditation. One day as they 
were meditating sitting under the Bo 
tree Narendra suddenly threw his arms 
round Tarak’s neck and burst into loud 
tears. After some time Narendra be- 
came absorbed in deep meditation. 
Next day Tarak asked him the reason 
of it, and got the reply that the thought 
of Buddha’s wonderful renunciation 
had overwhelmed him with uncontroU- 
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able emotion. After a few days, how- 
ever, they all returned to Cossipore. 
Though the longing for deep spiritual 
experiences made them restless, they 
quickly realized that so long as the 
Master continued to be in flesh their 
best place was at his side. 

About this time Tarak’s young wife 
died. Tragic as it was, it removed the 
last obstacle which stood in the way of 
his embracing a life of renunciation. 
Tarak decided to renounce the world 
even when the Master was present in 
flesh. With this end in view he ap- 
proached his father to bid him fare-, 
well. As the son disclosed his inten- 
tion the father became deeply moved 
and tears began to stream down his 
face. He asked Tarak to go to the 
family shrine and to make prostration 
there. Then the father placing his 
hand on the son’s head blessed him 
saying, ‘May you realize God. I have 
tried it greatly myself. I even thought 
of renouncing the world, but that was 
not to be. I bless you, therefore, 
that you may find Gml.’ Tarak related 
all this to the Master, who was much 
pleased and expressed his hearty 
approval. 

Days of Itineracy 

After the Master’s passing away in 
1886 , the small group of disciples clus- 
tered round the monastery of Bara- 
nagore. The first to join were Tarak, 
Swami Advaitananda, and Swami 
Adbhutananda. The Master’s death 
had created a great emptiness in the 
hearts of the disciples, who began to 
spend most of their time in intense 
meditation in order to feel the living 
presence of the Master. Often they 
would leave the monastery and wander 
from place to place, away from the 
crowded localities and familiar faces. 
It was not a mere wander-lust that 


would scatter this little group of yoimg 
Sannyasins to all the points of the com- 
pass. While the desire for realizing 
God consumed them within, they moved 
from place to place enduring all kinds 
of privation and hardship. Food was 
not available always, and too often the 
only shelter was the roof provided by 
the spreading branches of a road-side 
tree. Hunger and cold, thirst and heat 
were their lot for years. This period 
of their life, which stretched for a num- 
ber of years and which was packed with 
severe austerities and great miracles of 
faith, out of the mighty fire of which 
was forged the powerful characters the 
world saw later, is mostly a sealed book. 
With their utter disregard for false 
vfilues of all kinds they were usually re- 
ticent about their personal experiences. 
Only on rare occasions could one catch 
glimpses of these days of faith and 
suffering. 

Towards the end of his life Swami 
Shivananda one day chanced to lift a 
corner of the pall of mystery which lay 
over these stormy years. ‘Often it hap- 
pened,’ he said, ‘that I had only a 
piece of cloth to cover myself with. T 
used to wear half of it and wrap the 
other half round the upper part of ray 
body. In those days of wandering I 
would often bathe in the waters of wells, 
and then I used to wear a piece 
of loin-cloth and let the only 
piece of cloth dry. Many a night 
I slept under trees. At that time 
the spirit of renunciation was 
aflame and the idea of bodily comfort 
never entered the mind. Though I 
travelled mostly without «mcans, thanks 
to the grace of the Lord, I never fell 
into danger. The Master’s living pre- 
sence used to protect me always. Often 
I did not know where the next meal 
would come from . ... At that period 
a deep dissatisfaction gnawed within, 
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and the heart yearned for God. The 
company of men repelled me. I used 
to avoid roads generally used. At the 
approach of night I would find out a 
suitable place just to lay my head on 
and pass the night alone with my 
thoughts.’ 

Some indication of Tarak’s bent of 
mind at this period can be had from 
a few reminiscences which have come 
down to us. He had a natural slant 
towards the orthodox and austere path 
of knowledge, which placed little value 
on popular religious attitudes. He 
avoided ceremonious observances and 
disregarded emotional approaches to 
religion. He keyed up his mind to the 
formless aspect of the Divine. This 
stern devotion to Jnana continued for 
sometime. Deep down in his heart, 
however, lay his boundless love for the 
Master which nothing could affect for 
a moment. In later years with the 
broadening of experience his heart 
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opened to the infinite beauties of spiri- 
tual emotion. 

During his days of itineracy Swami 
Shivananda visited various places in 
North India. In the course of these 
travels he came to Almora also, where 
he became acquainted with a rich man 
of the place named Lala Badrilal Shah, 
who speedily became a great admirer 
of the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna and 
took great care of them whenever he 
happened to meet them. Here he met 
also Mr. E. T. Sturdy, an Englishman 
interested in Theosophy, towards the 
latter part of 1893, the year of Swami 
Vivekananda’s journey to America. 
The Swami ’s personality and talks 
greatly attracted him. Mr. Sturdy 
came to hear of Swami Vivekananda’s 
activities in the West from him and on 
his return to England he invited Swami 
Vivekauanda there and made arrange- 
ments for the preaching of Vedanta in 
England. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


(To be concluded) 


SHANKARA AND AUROBINDO 

By a Vedantust 


Thanks to the interest aroused by Sri 
Aurobindo’s writings, there is no dearth 
of literature setting forth his views. 
Just now I have before me two books, — 
Sri Aurohindo^s The Life Divine^ and 
The Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo ^ — ^the 
first, an excellent summary of The Life 
Divine, and the second, a valuable 
introduction td Aurobindo’s philosophy 

‘ A brief study by V. Chandrasekharam, 
published by the Aurobindo Library, Madras. 
Pp. 105. Price Re. 1/-. 

*By S. K. Maitra, Ph.D. Published by 
the Culture Publishers, 25A, Bakul Bagan 
Row, Calcutta. Pp. 108. Price Rs, 1/8. 


in general. In style, too, the two books 
differ. The first one follows the origin- 
al in the turn of its sentences and the 
complexity of its ideas. But the secoml 
one is a logical and lucid presentation. 
Each book has its own merit and will 
appeal to different classes of readers. 
The first book is suitable for those who 
would like to have a passing knowledge 
of this new philosophy and the second 
one for those who prefer a more intel- 
lectual comprehension. With the second 
book the readers of the Prabuddba 
Bharata are already familiar, as it is 
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mostly a reprint of the articles of Dr. 
S. K. Maitra that appeared in its pages 
last year. But the author has added 
two valuable chapters. 

The Lije Divine makes no secret of 
its wide differences with Shankara, who 
through his unique philosophical system, 
compels the attention of all thinkers in 
the field ; and it is no wonder that any 
philosophy aspiring to recognition in 
India starts either with a refutation of 
the non-dualism of Shankara or by a 
licw interpretation of it. Sri Aurobindo 
prefers the former method. And yet he 
seems to fall in line with the great 
Aeharya in his anxiety to base the new 
])hilosophy, in i)art at least, on the 
Hpanishads. ‘Sri Aurobindo has, 
through some mystic sympathy of his 
being, recaptured the thought of the 
a?icient Seers in its purity and integrity.’ 
(Chandrasekharam). But Aurobindo 
did not stop with that alone. ‘The 
Veda and the U])anishiKls have been 
wailing for centuries for the next for- 
ward and inevitable step. That step 
has now been taken.’ (Ibid.), Dr. 
S. K. Maitra also conforms to this view : 


‘We may say that if the bridge of 
thoughts and sighs which spans the his- 
tory of Aryan culture, as it has evolved 
so far, has its Hist arch in the Veda, 
it has its last in Sri Aurobindo’s The 
Life Divine.^ 

From this it would appear that Sri 
Aurobindo draws our attention to the 
Upanishads in so far as they agree with 
his philosophy or his vision, but in so 
hii* as they fail to press forward with 
him to a fuller vision, he leaves them 
behind without any hesitation. This 
conclusion is forced on us in spite of 
Br. Maitra’s assertion that Aurobindo’s 


teaching is in full accord with the spirit 
of our ancient scriptures, the Vedas 
^^nd the Upanishads. Dr. Maitra can- 


dispense with the word spirit and 
this leaves us in doubt about the autho- 


rity of the Vedas as such. Besides, we 
are not sure if the accord is a mere 
accident or a result of spiritual alle- 
giance. Little doubt, however, is left in 
our mind when wc turn to The Yoga 
of Divine Works ^ where Sri Aurobindo 
writes : ‘An integral and synthetic 

Yoga needs especially not to be bound 
by any written traditional Shastra; for 
while it embraces the knowledge re- 
ceived from the past it seeks to orga- 
nize it anew for the present and the 
future.’ This is hardly in accord 
with the fundamental principle accept- 
ed by all the Hindus that the Upani- 
shads arc the highest court of appeal 
so far, at least, as metaphysical truths 
and spiritual experiences arc concerned. 
Neither Dr. Maitra nor Mr. Chandra- 
sekharam dclines the exact position of 
Sri Aurobindo vis-a-ins the Upanishads. 
It will not do to say that on some mat- 
ters Sri Aurobindo agrees with them, 
while in some he does not, or to say 
that he interpreted the Upanishads 
better than Shankara did. There are 
certain rules of interpretation which 
are explicitly enunciated by the 
Vedantins and dogmatically followed by 
them. Has Aurobindo any such rule? 
A mere appeal to intuitive knowledge 
is not convincing, since all the other 
schools lay equal claim to such a direct 
knowledge. The further question arises, 
Docs Sri Aurobindo admit that the 
Upanishads can be liarmonized and 
their apparent conflicts liquidated 
through a metaphysical evaluation of 
their teachings? Or docs he agree with 
the modern Western thinkers that these 
conflicts are irreconcilably and the sole 
value of the Upanishads lies in the broad 
hints scattered hither and thither, which 
alone may be accepted and the others 
rejected as worthless stuff? In so far 
as he says yes, in so far does he cut 
himself asunder from the Indian tradi- 
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tion. If, however, he believes that the 
Upanishadic teachings can be reconciled, 
he will be challenged by a huge con- 
census of opinion led by such erudite 
scholars as Thibaut, Gough, and Jacob 
in favour of Shankara’s interpretation. 

And in what exact manner does 
Aurobindo surpass the Upanishads ? The 
claim in itself is not quite unique. The 
Hindus admit that spirituality consists 
not in a mere bundle of dogmas but 
an integral experience which goes be- 
yond all books and theories. All the 
Vedas are included in Apara-vidya, 
while Para-vidy& is that through which 
the immutable is realized. But no 
Hindu will challenge the Vedantas as 
the record of the highest spiritual 
knowledge. The fact is, Intuitive know- 
ledge <*at its highest flight is the same 
for all, though its conceptual formula- 
tion may differ from age to age and 
from person to person. Religions differ 
from each other not so much in their 
vision of the Ultimate as in the langu- 
age in which they prefer to clothe it. 
If, therefore, the claim is put forward 
that the content of Sri Aurobindo’s 
vision differs substantially from and 
surpasses that of the Vedantas, as Dr. 
R. Vaidyanathaswami seems to suggest 
when he writes, ‘Sri Aurobindo has a 
distinct advantage over the Upanishadic 
seers’, — a new religion not in keeping 
with national tradition is brought into 
being. By thus cutting ourselves adrift 
from the safe moorings of the mystic 
experience of the race, as recorded in 
its Vedas, we sail into unchartered seas 
with intuition only as our pilot. But 
intuition, as conceived in this philo- 
sophy, is an erring thing, and there- 
fore, this pilot must almost always turn 
to the compass of intellect to be sure 
that the bearings are correct. 

Shankara yields to none in giving in- 
tellect its due share. According to him 
intuitional experience carries with it 


the highest degree of certitude, but it 
often lacks conceptual clearness, so 
that interpretation is necessary at every 
step. As this interpretation is fallible, 
it requires intellectual scrutiny. Non- 
contradiction il a test of truth, but its 
expression must have logical consistency. 
Perception, inference, and other modes 
of knowledge cannot be contradicted by 
Vcdic authority in their relative spheres. 
It is only on transcendental levels that 
they cease to be authoritative. On the 
transcendental plane we cannot deny 
the evidence of intuition, since truth 
carries with it its own conviction of 
validity. But empirically considered, 
an object is established to be real when 
the denial of it brings consequences 
which are recognized as self-contradic- 
tory and so untenable. We are not 
sure if such considerations have any 
place in Aurobindo’s philosophy. Inter- 
preters of this philosophy do not give 
us any clear clue. Writes Dr. R. 
Vaidyanathaswami : ‘It does not appear 
to be easy to characterize in precise 
terms the new elements in the intellec- 
tion, but it comprises the followings : 
(1) The intellect is not under the 
domination of divided modes oif think- 
ing. (2) It can not only assume easily 
the cosmic universal poise, but can dwell 
and function there indefinitely. (3) The 
reasoning and explanation in the book 
(The Divine Life) are not of the dialect- 
ic kind proper to the divided mentality, 
but are of the same nature as and can- 
not be separated from direct vision.’ 
All this seems to land us in a hopeless 
self-contradiction. The intellect can 
have a cosmic universal poise, and yet 
the reasoning and explanation must not 
be expected to be of the dialectic kind. 
This confusion is worse confounded by 
Mr. T. V. Kapali Sastri when he asserts, 
‘Sri Aurobindo, like the great spiritual 
teachers before him in India, is first a 
Yogin, next comes his philosophy giving 
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an account of the ultimate truths en- 
visaged by Yogic vision . • . truths that 
are verified and verifiable by Yogic 
knowledge.* This trend of thought 
seems to imply that for a confirmation 
of the new philosophy we must not 
turn too much to Vedic authority, nor 
to intellectual scrutiny, nor even to 
personal mystic experience; but we are 
expected to accept it as a sort of revela- 
tion. We shall presently see that 
reason is requisitioned for organizing 
intuitive knowledge. But the question 
is, How far is it allowed to test the 
results of such experience, which pre- 
fers to cut itself adrift from all 
organized systems of India? 

The intuition on which this philo- 
sophy relies appears to be nothing but 
an enlarged intellect. ‘Mind can open 
by itself to its own higher reaches : it 
can still itself and widen into the Im- 
personal, it may, too, spiritualize itself 
into some kind of static liberation or 
Mukti.* (Lights* on Yoga). True, 
Aurobindo speaks about the transla- 
tion of ‘all the works of mind and in- 
tellect into workings of a greater non- 
mental intuition.* (The Yoffa of Divine 
Works). But the translation of the men- 
tal into the non-mental is not easy of 
comprehension. It seems rather a con- 
tinuous process of the evolution of the 
mind, but mind it always is. The ele- 
ment of non-mentality that is met with 
here is not in the instrument of know- 
ledge but in its content alone. Here 
again there is an implied sudden break 
between the mystic and his experience : 
it can hardly be called an integral ex- 
perience. A rank dualism stares us in 
the face. ‘Sri Aurobindo*, writes Dr. 
Maitra, ‘looks upon intuition as a 
communion to the mind from above.* 
Dr. Maitra, however, warns us that 
it would be wrong to call it the 
highest form of consciousness. It 
(intuition) is followed by Reason, for 


at the level of mind in which 

we are. Reason alone can organize 
and articulate our experience. . : . 
It (intuition) is under the influ- 
ence and control of mind.* In other 
words the knowledge received through 
intuition when organized by Reason 
can alone be regarded as the highest 
experience. This is directly in contra- 
diction with the Upanishadic teaching 
that the highest mystic experience, as 
distinguished from its organization, is 
the snmmam bonum of life. Compare 
with this what Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
writes about Shankara’s conception of 
intuition : ‘Shankara admits the reality 
of an intuitional consciousness, Anu- 
bhava, where the distinctions of subject 
and object are superseded, and the 
truth of the supreme self realized. It 
is the ineffable experience beyond 
thought and speech, which transforms 
our whole life and yields the certainty 
of divine presence. It is the state of 
consciousness which is induced when the 
individual strips off all finite conditions 
including his intelligence. It is accom- 
panied by what Mr. Russell calls “the 
true spirit of delight, the exaltation, 
the sense of being more than man.** . . . 
The object of intuition is not a private 
fancy or a subjective abstraction in the 
mind of the knower. It is a real object, 
which is unaffected by our apprehen- 
sion or non-apprehension of it, though 
its reality is of a higher kind than that 
of particular objects of space and time 
which are involved in a perpetual flux 
and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
strictly as real.* (Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. II. p. 511 ). Realization is a final 
unity with Godhead inhere knower, 
known, and knowledge coalesce; and 
the preparation for it is a gradual pro- 
cess of imfoldment of the divinity that 
is already within. There is no going 
up or coming down, it is here and no- 
where else. ‘It is beyond all reasoning 
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and is not on the plane of intellect. It 
is a vision^ an inspiration, a plunge into 
the unknown and unknowable, making 
the unknowable more than known, for 
it can never be known, ^ (Swami Viveka- 
nanda). 

But Shankara and Aurobindo are 
bound to arrive at such divergent views 
of intuition, because their philosophical 
bases are so different. ‘The funda- 
mental idea upon which the whole 
structure of Sri Aurobindo philosophy 
rests is that Matter as well as Spirit is 
to be looked upon as real,* which, we 
arc told by Dr. Maitra, is not the view 
of Vedanta, by which term Aurobindo 
and his interpreters mean Shankara’s 
philosophy, ‘the characteristic note’ of 
which is an ‘one-sided affirmation of 
the Spirit.’ In The Life Divine we read: 
‘Shankara’s wordless, inactive Self and 
his Maya of many names and forms arc 
equally disparate and irreconcilable 
entities; their rigid antagonism can 
terminate only by the dissolution of the 
multitudinous illusion into the sole 
Truth of an eternal Silence.* The least 
that can be said about such a state- 
ment is that it is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of the philosophy of Advaita 
which preaches not monism or the 
falsity of the world but iion-dualism or 
the non-difference of anything from 
Brahman. The world is dependent on 
Brahman, but Brahman is not depen- 
dent on the world, and apart from 
Brahman the world has no existence. 
So long ago as 1896 Swami Vivekananda 
pointed out that ‘Maya is sometimes 
erroneously explained as illusion,’ and 
that ‘Maya is not a theory, it is simply 
a statement of •facts about the universe 
as it exists.’ But the opponents of 
Advaita still persist in interpreting 
Maya as illusion and believing that 
they have thus discovered the weakest 
link in Shankara’s philosophy. It seems 
almost useless to argue on this point. 


But let Sir Radhakrishnan try to con- 
vince these people: ‘Shankara asserts 
that it is impossible to explain through 
logical categories the relation of Brah- 
man and the world. . . . The riddle of 
the rope is the riddle of the universe. 
Why does the rope appear as the snake ? 
is a question which school-boys raise 
and philosophers fail to answer. The 
larger question of the appearance of 
Brahman as the world is more difficult. 
. . . The word Maya registers our 
finiteness and points to a gap in our 
knowledge. . . . Avidya is the fall from 
intuition, the mental deformity of Lho 
finite self that disintegrates the divine 
into a thousand different fragments. 

. . . Unreal the world is, illusory it is 
not. . . . The relatively enduring 
frame-work of the external world is not 
expunged from Shankara’s picture of 
reality. . . . The state of release con- 
sists not in the ])crsistcnce or annihila- 
tion of plurality, but in the incapacity 
of the pluralistic universe to mislead 
us. . , . Shankara steers clear of mcii- 
talism as well as materialism. ... A 
phenomenon is not a phantom. . . . 
“Avidya no doubt constitutes a defect 
in consciousness in so far as it impedes 
the presentation of non-<luality ; but, on 
the'other hand, it constitutes an excel- 
lence since it forms the material cause, 
and thus renders possible the cognition 
of Brahman.” ... It is a hopeless 
method of attacking Shankara’s theory 
that Atman is all, to say that the physi- 
cal facts and mental forms stare us in 
the face. He does not deny it. An 
ultimate metaphysical question cannot 
be answered by an appeal to empirical 
facts. Shankara’s theory of truth is, 
strictly speaking a radical realism.’’ 

‘It may reasonably be contended, 
writes Schiller, ‘that the whole question 

* Indian Philosophy, Read also Vedaniic^ 
Transcendence in Calcutta Review o* 
January, 1942 , by N. K. Brahma. 
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(of creation) is invalid because it asks 
too much. It demands to know nothing 
less than how reality came to be at all, 
how fact is made absolutely. And this 
is more than any philosophy can accom- 
plish or need attempt.’ But we are 
told by Dr. Maitra that this impossible 
task has been accomplished by Sri 
Aurobindo, whose ‘outlook is even 
more comprehensive’ than that of 
earlier philosophers, ‘for he envisages 
a world in which Spirit and Matter, 
Life and Mind are all essential ingre- 
dients and work harmoniously together, 
and where truth is achieved not by a 
negation or annulment of any of these, 
but by a transformation and transmu- 
Latioii of them in the light of the 
Highest.’ According to Aurobindo, 
even Matter is Brahman. Wc have 
shown that from the transcendental 
standpoint Shankara would readily 
agree with all this. But, perhaps, in 
Aurobindo’s philosophy Matter has a 
greater reality than in that of Shankara. 
But are these both equally real each by 
itself, or is Matter dependent on Spirit ? 
Are they identical, or is there the slight- 
est difference ? In so far as inconscient 
matter is related to the Absolute 
through the conceptions of causation, 
involution, or self-expression, the 
Absolute ceases to be so. And when 
to obviate the difTiculty the Absolute is 
conceived of as Existence, Knowledge- 
Power, and Bliss, the ultimate reality 
is reduced to the Saguna Brahman of 
Shankara, The Supermind of Auro- 
bindo would then answer to Shankara’s 
lliranyagarbha and not the Upanishadic 
Ishwara, as Dr. Maitra would have us 
believe. 

The fact is, it is impossible to give 
equal value to the empirical world and 
the transcendental Absolute and still 
have a ‘uniquely integral view of 
Reality which harmonizes its conflict- 
ing aspects’. The conflict will always 


be insoluble except from a transcen- 
dental view. How otherwise can Con- 
sciousn^s get transformed into incon- 
science and Shiva (Goodness) into evil? 
When once a difference of standpoint is 
admitted, we are not far from adopting 
the theory of Maya; and in a sense 
Aurobindo comes very near doing so : 
‘In all that is done in the universe, the 
Divine through his Sliakti is behind all 
action, but he is veiled by his Yogamaya 
and works through ego of the Jiva in 
the lower nature.’ (The Mother). Maya 
is conceived of as a Shakti of Ishwara 
even by the Vedantins. But they go 
beyond this Saguna Brahman and deny 
all action in the Nirguna, The Saguna 
by itself cannot explain everything, but 
leads us to innumerable philosophical 
pitfalls and self-contradictions.* We 
cannot, for instance, explain how Con- 
sciousness gets veiled and why it should 
work through the ego and depend for 
its evolution on the effort of Jivas. 

The question why Sachchidananda 
becomes the world is explained by Sri 
Aurobindo thus : ‘World-existence is 
the ecstatic dance of Shiva which mul- 
tiplies the body of the God numberlessly 
to the view; it leaves that white essence 
precisely where and what it was, ever 
is and ever will he; its sole absolute 
object is the joy of the dancing.’ This 
‘dance of Shiva’ is not unknown to the 
Vedantins on the empirical plane. But 
they probe the matter deeper still and 
ask, Why this dance? A Shiva that 
is in need of self-expression is only an 
imperfect Godhead. The perfect can 
have no impulsion, internal or external, 
because all actions imply the presence 
of duality and some sort of want in the 
agent. Moreover, it is difficult to under- 
stand how a thing can change and not 
change at the same time. If, there- 
fore, reality is conceived as ‘one and 
many’ at the same time and as ‘being 
and becoming’, we have to part com- 
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pany with absolutism and be satisfied 
with empirical truths, which are mere 
constructions of our intellect. 

It would appear that Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy suffers in these respects 
because of its leanings towards an 
implied pragmatism. Writes he: ‘In 
Europe and India, respectively, the 
negation of the materialist and the 
refusal of the ascetic have sought to 
assert themselves as the sole truth and 
to dominate the conception of Life. In 
India, if the result has been a great 
heaping up of the treasures of the 
Spirit, or of some of them, — ^it has also 
been a great bankruptcy of Life.’ It is 
this supposed failure of Shankara’s 
philosophy to serve life that has got to 
be corrected, and it is this, to some 
extent, that prompts Aurobindo to 
enunciate a new theory that more clear- 
ly recognizes life. W^e have also 
pointed out how for a fulness of con- 
sciousness Aurobindo is obliged to 
requisition Reason to organize intuitive 
knowledge. It is also held that the 
Vedantins are selfish people running 
after individual salvation, without 
any concern for the uplift of the 
universe as a whole. True, Shankara 
is no pragmatist, being an uncom- 
promising seeker of truth and nothing 
but truth, irrespective of its conse- 
quences. And yet history bears wit- 
ness that his life and philosophy are 
a constant source of inspiration to duties 
and achievements. Spiritual progress 
presupposes the fulfilment of life’s 
duties. To be one with all through a 
process of self-abnegation is not certain- 


ly selfishness. And the highest know- 
ledge acquired in the recesses of a 
monastery or laboratory tends to lift 
society as a whole. Aurobindo in his 
eagerness to serve life here, runs the risk 
of loosening the grasp on the life beyond 
for the commonalty. The so-called 
‘ascetic denial* receives a severe casti- 
gation at his hand, and yet it is through 
such a denial alone that spiritual life 
can really progress. Aurobindo him- 
self is not unaware of this. ‘It (the 
psyche) plunges the nature inward 
towards its meeting with the immanent 
Divine in the heart’s secret centre and, 
while that call is there, no reproach of 
egoism, no mere outward summons of 
altruism or duty or philanthropy or 
service will deceive or divert it from its 
sacred longing and its obedience to the 
attraction of Divinity within it,’ The 
reader has, perhaps, to be told that 
this is not a quotation from any 
world-negating ascetic but from The 
Yoga of Divine Works of Sri Auro- 
bindo.* 

Such in brief is an examination of 
the main points of difference between 
Shankara and Aurobindo. Space for- 
bids me to undertake a more detailed 
study'. But my present labour will be 
fully recompensed if I have succeeded 
in impressing on the readers that 
Aurobindo has hardly been fair to 
Shankara, and that many points in his 
own philosophy stand in need of 
clarification. 

* Readers interested in this topic are refer- 
red to the Eastern Religions and Western 
Thoughts of Sir Radhakrishnan. (Vide 
pp. 76-114). 


‘When the ego is effaced, the Jiva (the individual consciousness) dies and 
there follows the realization of Brahman in Samadhi. Then it is Brahman — 
not the Jiva — ^that realizes Brahman.* 


—Sri Ramakrishna. 



THE STATE AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 

By Pandit Jawant Ram 


When we study Plato’s Republic side 
by side with Hindu Dharmashfistra the 
first thing that strikes us is the strik- 
ing similarity between the thoughts of 
the two in regard to the problem of the 
structure of society and the purpose for 
which the State should exist. It has 
been observed, times out of number, by 
the European writers that the caste-sys- 
tem is a social institution peculiar to 
India. But casting aside for the time 
being the practical phase of the ques- 
tion, the social structure recommended 
by Plato is fundamentally the same as 
promulgated by the Hindu law givers : 
and if practical shape might have been 
given to the tenets proclaimed by Plato 
a social system would have emerged not 
very different from our caste-system. In 
the case of the Greeks, however, the 
whole thing remained a theoretical pro- 
jiosition on the same level with the 
splendid utopias of the world; with the 
Hindus it became a practical institution 
which has for better, for worse, rigor- 
ously determined the course of their 
lives up till the present times. With 
both, the fundamental conception on 
which the whole superstructure is 
raised is based on an analogy; with 
Ihe Hindu writers the analogue is 
the limbs of a human being, with 
Plato, the constituents of the ment- 
til and spiritual nature of man. But 
the difference is not vital. The con- 
^^lusions derived by both are similar. 
Both emphasize the interdependence of 
Olio part on the other; both declare 
that there are some parts performing 
igher functions and others compara- 
I'^vely lower ones and that the baser 
should be controlled by the nobler 


parts; and both stress the avoidance of 
encroachment of one on the sphere of 
the other. 

Turning now to the still more import- 
ant question as to the end for which 
the State should exist and for the reali- 
zation of which society was split into 
diverse strata on the analogy of human 
limbs we find that, despite the employ- 
ment of words which have apparently 
unidentical and dissimilar connotations, 
the ideal aimed at by the Greek and 
Hindu philosophers remains, to ^all in- 
tents and purposes, the same. While 
Plato declares justice to be the end of 
the State, the Hindu law givers make 
Dharma the end and justification of 
the State. But by justice Plato does 
not mean the dispensation of what is 
strictly due to an individual or a body 
of individuals composing the State, as 
the word is, at present, ordinarily un- 
derstood to mean; but he probes into 
the deeper problem as to what consti- 
tutes his due in a well-organized State. 
And he arrives at the conclusion that 
justice consists not only in an indivi- 
dual’s performing the work peculiar and 
congenial to his nature but also in his 
abstaining from performing the work 
properly belonging to an individual of 
a different type. And by Dharma Hindu 
philosophers mean not merely the per- 
formance of duty as ordinarily under- 
stood, but like the Greek philosopher 
their very conception of duty involves 
the doing of actions by individuals dic- 
tated by their very nature. The words 
(individual nature), 

(duties as determined by that nature), 
and ^^97 (actions flowing there- 
from) occur frequently in Hindu religi- 
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ous and secular literature and correctly 
sum up the Hindu angle of vision with 
regard to the mutual interdependence of 
society and individual and the end to 
which this harmonious cohesion ought to 
lead. And Adharma (negation of 
Dharma) consists in the individuals’ per- 
forming the Dharma belonging to a 
different type This confusion of 

the Dharma of one type with that of 
another is as emphatically deprecated 
by the Hindu thinkers as by the Greek 
thinkers. Thus justice as conceived by 
Plato and Dharma as understood by 
the Hindu law givers are not only the 
same thing in essence but- -and this is 
very striking — ^both have deduced the 
same practical inferences from them. 

This is a very brief resume of the 
points of comparison between the Greek 
and the Hindu conception of the State 
and its end. If in the light of these 
observations we take a panoramic view 
of the development of political thought 
in Europe since the RejnihUc was writ- 
ten and make a brief eollateral study 
of the Hindu and Greek thought with 
the later political philosophies, not only 
will the comparative value of their con- 
tribution become clearer but it may 
also provide useful food for further in- 
vestigation. 

If, for the time being, we omit the 
political speculations of Aristotle, who, 
discarding the political theories of 
Plato as visionary, takes his stand on 
more realistic basis for the obvious rea- 
son that no State akin to the one re- 
commended in the Republic existed, the 
scientific study of politics after Plato, 
became extinct. Ht was a sleep of 
many centuries that follow^ed, broken 
only by half-conscious stirrings in the 
middle ages. There were brilliant at- 
tempts and notable precursors. But 
there was no serious revival of interest 
in the theory of politics until the Renais- 
sance; and the definite new birth of 


political thinking and its consecutive 
growth in forms adapted to the civili- 
zation of modern Europe, may fairly be 
dated from Hobbes, and at most can- 
not be put back earlier than Machia- 
velli.* 

To take a stock of the political 
thought from Hobbes downward, and to 
institute comparison between it and the 
Greek and Hindu conception of politics 
with a view to evaluating it in the light 
of later development, is a task far be- 
yond the scope of a short article like 
the present one. This article purports 
to effect that evaluation by circumscrib- 
ing its scope to a few definite items 
and even then it does not pretend to 
an exhaustive treatment of the theme. 

We shall limit the proposed investi- 
gation to the following three heads : (1) 
An examination of the analogy adopted . 
(2) The question of the end for which 
the State should exist. (.3) The prol)- 
lem of the structure of society. 

It has been stated that tlie centuries 
following the appearance of the Re pub- 
lic and closing with the publication of 
Hobbes’s Leviathan ^ were, as far as any 
original contribution to the science of 
politics was concerned, practically bar- 
ren. Turning to India w’c find a poverty 
of political thought staring us in the 
face since the time that great encyclo- 
paedic epic, the Mahahharatn, was com 
posed. The smouldering embers there- 
after blazed into a strong flame with 
the advent of that monumental work. 
Kautilya’s Arthnshuslra^ illuminating 
the whole political firmament of Iiulia 
and for some time letting strong empires 
spring and flourish in its w^ake. After 
this, the caste-system continued to be 
reckoned a purely saci’osanct and reli- 
gious institution. It never struck the 
later Indian thinkers to consider it in 
any other light, political or economic, 
right up to the present times. 

Plato and Manu are not the only poli- 
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tical philosophers who have adopted an 
analogy as a convenient basis for a 
rational explanation of the nature of 
interdependence that should subsist be- 
tween an individual and a society in a 
well-organized State. During compara- 
tively recent times Herbert Spencer and 
Bluntschli, after a careful investiga- 
tion into the different approaches from 
which the question of interdependence 
of the individual and society has been 
studied by other writers, have not only 
adopted it as a corner-stone of their 
]jolitical speculation but forestalling 
some later writers have even declared 
it as the most apposite instrument cap- 
able of correctly representing the proper 
relationship between the individual and 
society. ‘The organic doctrine of 
society’, observes Me Kcchnie, ‘rightly 
understood in all its bearings, is in it- 
self a complete theoretical solution of 
the problem of the sphere of Govern- 
ment; and it contains also the practical 
key to the thousand and one forms into 
which the problem splits itself in the 
world of politics. All hard and fast 
rules inconsistent with the fluidity or 
elasticity of an organic whole, all 
mechanical contrivances likely to 
crush or trammel the growing organs 
or to interrupt the free union of part 
with part, must be discarded.’ 

To the Hindu and Greek thinkers, 
therefore, belongs the credit of being the 
first not only to point out that the 
mutual interdependence of individuals 
and society can best be understood with 
the aid of analogy, but also to provide 
that analogy itself, which, all consider- 
ed, has no parallel in the simplicity of 
its conception and the practically limit- 
less field of its application. 

This in itself is a great contribution. 
But this is not all. We must now turn 
our attention to the more important 
question of the end or purpose of the 
State, There is no conception under 


the sun which has not been held out 
as the aim of the State; the good of 
mankind, order, progress, democracy, 
liberty, equality, fraternity, utility, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, have all been at one time or other 
put forward as the ultimate end of the 
State. Some of them (c.g., progress 
and good of mankind) when put to the 
touchstone of practical application will 
be found to be vague ; others like order, 
equality, utility, and liberty, it may 
be readily conceded, are more in the 
nature of means facilitating the achieve- 
ment of the end rather than to be 
reckoned as themselves an end. The 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, the formula propounded by Ben- 
tham, is comprehensive enough; but 
what constitutes the happiness* of an 
individual remains a moot point. The 
one great contribution of modern psy- 
chology, the significance of which is 
theoretically recognized, though its 
adoption in the practical field is still a 
desideratum rather than an established 
fact, is the recognition of individual 
differences. 

This emphasis on the individual dif- 
ferences has, besides creating new prob- 
lems in education, done away once and 
for all with the half-baked unpsycholo- 
gical and extreme conception, which 
some thinkers advocated in the first 
flush of reaction caused by the intolerant 
attitude of the middle ages, that all in- 
dividuals are equal. The characteristic 
personality of the individual and its 
peculiarity were minimized. But the 
new discoveries in the science of psy- 
chology, particularly revealed in its ap- 
plication to education,* have made the 
pendulum swing to the other side. They 
set a great store by the individual pecu- 
liarities. The new psychology looks for- 
ward to a time when the individual 
differences will be discerned and made 
a basis of new education, when as a re- 
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suit thereof the contribution of each in- 
dividual to society will be much richer in 
content and value, and when by obviat- 
ing the conflict between the inherent 
tendencies of an individual and the 
social environment it will make the life 
of the individual contented and happy. 
That the happiness of an individual does 
not depend on something wholly outside 
him, but in an inner harmony Ix tween 
his inborn tendencies and the external 
stimulation, is an idea the truth of which 
is being widely recognized every day. 

To make, then, the actualization of 
potential and inherent tendencies of an 
individual the keystoJie of social struc- 
ture and an ideal to be aimed at by 
the State, is to lift the id(*al at once 
from all narrow, one-sided, and partisan 
concef)tions as to the end of the State. 
It precludes the ideal from being purely 
spiritual or purely material; it gives 
free scope to the real happiness of the 
individual without dragging it down to 
a merely animal level ; it minimizes 
friction between the individual and 
society; it saves the individual from 
frittering away his energies in unprofit- 
able channels ; and it invests the indivi- 
dual’s life with a purpose the scope of 
which expands and deepens as he rises 
in the scale of development. 

Lastly, the Hindu law givers in parti- 
cular, and Plato in general, were the first 
to stress the fact that for the realiza- 
tion of the end adumbrated above, the 
question of the structure of society was 
as important as, if not more important 
than, the question of the form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Centuries rolled by in Europe after 
Plato, and the firoblem of problems was 
relegated to the limbo of oblivion. It 
was only in the post-war Europe, that 
the attention of the political thinkers 
was drawn to the great significance of 
the question. Acute economic and poli- 
tical situation almost drove them to 


tackle this neglected side. The reforms 
executed under this head are yet of a 
tentative nature and it is premature to 
make any comment on them. What 
matters is that the question has begun 
to receive attention and bids fair to gain 
in momentum every day. Writes Mr. 
Coleman of the Oxford University : 
‘The political controversies of the Twen- 
tieth Century will turn not on the Nine- 
teenth Century issues of the extension 
of suffrage, vote by ballot, initiative 
referendum and recall, the powers, 
merits, and demerits of second cham- 
bers, or of constitutional monarchies 
and republics, but rather on far more 
fundainenlal problems of the very struc- 
ture of society. The main (piestion will 
be, not how we are to organize the 
machinery of Government but how we 
are to organize the entire political 
and economic life of the com- 
munity, and of one community in 
relation to others. Polities and econo- 
mics will cease to be thought about as 
mainly separate problems, and present 
Ibemselvos as one and the same prob- 
lem.’ We thus see without the shadow 
of a doubt that all the factors which 
must constitute the warp and woof of 
the' science of politics and which must 
be vital to any theory of State, have 
been, so to say, intuitively hit upon by 
the ancient thinkers, and the nail, as it 
were, has been hit upon the head. While 
among the Greeks a solitary philosopher 
inaugurated this scheme, which a practi- 
eally-minded nation failed to give effect 
to, to the idealist Hindus, true to their 
genius of effecting the marriage of ideal 
with the practical, belongs the eternal 
credit of boldly launching their scheme 
which has continued through various 
cataclysmic vicissitudes to sway one- 
fifth of the human population of the 
world. And the caste-system has not 
become an effete institution. Its dark 
side and its drawbacks have been suffl- 
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ciently and even deservingly exposed ; and political potentialities lie untapped, 
but the study of its bright side awaits If Fascism, Bolshevism, Communism 

the advent of a dispassionate student, deserve careful investigation as means 

The caste-system has so far been chiefly of social amelioration, only a defeatist 
viewed as a religious institution in a mentality obsessed with European 
narrow sense, and this great mistake thought can say that the study of this 

has given rise to religious rancour and institution has no useful contribution 

a spirit of partisanship. Its economic to make. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

In addition to many other important 
topics the Tcachhif^s of Sri R<niuikrish)i(i 
in this issue deal with Vijnana, the 
philosophical and sociological implica- 
tions of which are very far-reaching, 
and will be dealt with by us next 
month — both editorially and in the 
Notes and Comments. . . . Namby- 
pamby is out of place in a spiritual 
aspirant. Following Swami Turiya- 
nandaji’s reci])e, Lcl Vs Be Bold in our 
faith, and up and doing in our 
endeavour .... In the midst of her 
onerous duties as the Vice-])rincipal of 
a college, Miss Puncha Chclliali finds 
time to pour forth her heart To Snh- 
rahnimiifa or Kartikeya, as he is knowm 
in northern India .... The Editor 
examines the bases of the feminist 
movements in India, and though he 
starts with some doubts, as is evident 
from his title Whither Imliav Wotnrn? 
he is on the whole satisfied that 
tendencies, more in keeping with India’s 
ideals, are at work and better days are 
ahead. . . . Prof. Shrivastava is con- 
vinced that in any real Post-war 
Pf'consi^ruciion the teachings of Srvami 
^ivekananda must form the back- 
ground .... Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee 
of the Lucknow University, who has 
already made his mark by his exten- 
s»ve researches in Hindu-Muslim rap- 


prorhewrnt in Medieval India, takes us 
a step farther through his highly illu- 
minating article, Uindu Inllucnce ov 
Miislhn Cohuii^c .... Sister Nivedita 
discovers that it is through indolence 
that we make a show of our dependence 
oil God when all the while are 
steeped in egotism; and when she says, 
No Selj-deecptior}.^ Please, she does not 
Sparc even herself. . . , Swami Shri 
Kumar explains the true symbological 
meaning of The Lhi^n in Veerashnivis}n. 

. . . Brahniaehari Shivachaitanya 

gives us a brief iien-picture of the life 
of Swami Shivananda, a direct disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna and the second 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission .... A Vedaiitist makes a 
study of ShntiL'ara mul .\nr()hi}tdo and 
argues that the latter’s criticism of the 
former is misdirected .... Pandit 
Jawaiit Ram makes a liurried survey 
of the dilTerent theories of The State 
and believes that political stability can- 
not be ensured without Social Strati- 
fication. 

Buddha vnd Buddhism 
The Indian Social Reformer of 7 
March 19t2, commenting on our 
Editorial for March, writes: ‘Buddha 
was always careful to avoid upsetting 
the social order.’ The criticism is out 
of place, as our remarks were directed 
against Bnddhistn and not Buddha. 
Besides, historians cannot accept the 
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Reformer's view without much modi- 
fication. ‘The great Buddha denounc- 
ed the arbitrary distinctions of caste^ 
and proclaimed the equality of all.’ 
(Dr. R. C. Majumder). ‘Buddhism did 
not believe in the caste-system.’ (Dr. 
R. K. Mukherji). ‘The Buddhist does 
not accept the spiritual authority of 
the Brahmana and he belittles him as 
a caste-member.’ (Carnbridi^e History 
of India). Buddha and the Buddhists 
had scant consideration for the Vedic 
socio-religious rituals and customs. 
They overemphasized asceticism. If 
these are not instances of ‘upsetting of 
social order’, pray, what is ? It is 
needless to multiply instances. 

Historians are also agreed that the 
teachings of Buddha and the diverse 
forms* of Buddhism are . often at 
variance. And it will not do to cite 
Japanese Buddhism to refute our posi- 
tion regarding Indian Buddhism, or to 
infer that we meant any slur on Buddha 
or any other form of Buddhism. 

Equally erroneous is the assertion 
that ‘Buddhism has not been a social 
or religious influence for over a thou- 
sand years.’ It is more true to facts 
to say that Buddhism substantially 
transformed Hinduism and got ulti- 
mately absorbed in the latter. The 
ideology thus engrafted on Hinduism is 
still a living force. 

We wrote about the democratization 
of ideals and not the upsetting of social 
order, though we did imply that the 
Buddhist ideas had an indirect effect 
on society. Lastly, the paper totally 
misses our point when it writes: ‘The 
non-violence of India is not due to 
Buddhism.’ Who said it is? We 
rather said that in its most pronounced 
form it originated with the Jainas. 

SwAMi Vivekananda’s Contributions 

Unveiling a statue of Swami Viveka- 
nanda on 11 January 1942 at Tripli- 


cane, Madras, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
said, ‘He (the Swamiji) raised the 
status of Hinduism in the estimation of 
the world and his triumphal tour gave 
an impetus to the revival of Hinduism 
in the country. ... He said that there 
was nothing occult about it and that 
it could be understood by all people. 
Swami Vivekananda by his writings and 
work made the people of India take 
pride in their religion at a time when 
the country was steeped in materialistic 
thought. He said that religion was not 
a thing to be compartmentalized; spiri- 
tual outlook must pervade all activities. 
It may be said that it was Swami 
Vivekananda who gave new light to the 
writings and preachings of Shankara- 
charya and to the study of the ancient 
scriptures. 

‘The greatest contribution which 
Swami Vivekananda made to India was 
the instilling into the mind of every 
Indian of a sense of fearlessness and 
patriotism. He roused the people from 
their lethargy and indifference and made 
them feel proud of their glorious herit- 
age and infused in them confidence 
about the future. By his preachings, 
Swami Vivekananda laid the founda- 
tions for the fight for freedom in this 
country.’ (The Hindu, 11 January 
1942 ). 

To this we may add that such a 
diverse gift did he possess that different 
images present themselves, if we try to 
recall his personality. There have been 
few minds more universal than his. 
But he was first a spiritual leader and 
everything else afterwards. 

Denominational Institutions 

During the Silver Jubilee Celebration 
of the Hindu University the question 
of the utility or otherwise of the so- 
called denominational institutions came 
to the forefront. In the present-day 
political conditions of India, one cannot 
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see how these can be done away with. 
The catholicity of the Hindus is well 
known. But when other faiths arc too 
a"p;ressive and llic ignorant masses per- 
sist in believing that religious merit 
consists in reducing the number of 
heretics and non-believers by all possible 
means, Hinduism must be on its guard, 
though its spirit is not against fraterni- 
zation on honourable terms with the 
followers of other faiths. We do not 
believe that real unity will come 
through political make-shifts or by 
reducing the scope of religion to the 
niinimum possible ; on the contrary, it 
will come through a pro])cr emphasis 
on the fundamentals of every religion 
and an intensification of the faith in 
them. 

No Mkhk Imitation 

Tt must be conceded that in so far 
as the Hindu University has succeeded 
in basing all its activities on the tru(‘ 
s])irit of Hinduism it is an achievement 
in itself, and the University deserves 
every congratulation. But one fervently 
wishes that its distinctive features were 
more striking and the true spirit of 
Hinduism had more concrete manifesta- 
tion in its educational endeavours. This 
note was partially struck by Mahatma 
Gandhi, though he inclined to the Con- 
gress way of thinking. ‘He had no 
very high notion of Indian Universilies 
which for the most ])art were like 
l)lotting-pa|)ers of the Weslern outlook. 
While Oxford and Cambridge (‘arried 
tlie tradition of their Universities wher- 
ever they went, Indian Universilit's were 
found wanting in this respeet. Did they 
of the Benares Hindu University frater- 
^^ize with those of Aligarh University ? 
I^id the students of the Hindu Univer- 
sity forget their angularities of pro- 
vinces and cultures and forge some- 
thing distinctive of their own with the 
spirit of catholicity which was the herit- 


age of Hinduism throughout the ages ? 
If they could answer this in the affirm- 
ative, then indeed could their alma 
mater be proud of them and they could 
be trusted with the privilege of extend- 
ing to the world a message of peace, 
goodwill, and humanity.’ (The Hindus 
22 January 1942). The Mahatma also 
strongly deprecated the use of English 
as a medium of instruction and appealed 
to the teachers and students to evolve 
a simple Hindusthani which could be 
commonly understood. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya assured him that books 
were in course of prcparatiim, and when 
these were ready Mahatmaji’s suggestion 
would get a practical shape. So Hindi 
or Hindusthani is going to have its 
place of himour in the University. But 
what about the students who usi> other 
dialects ? Mahatrnaji was not unfair to 
them. Said he, ^Therc are, wc are told 
to-day, 250 students here from the 
Andhra Province. Let them go to Sir 
nadhakri-^hnaii and ask for an Andhra 
section of the University and ask to be 
taught through the medium of Telugu 
if they will not learn the all-India 
language.’ (Ilarijan), 

A Common I.anguaoe 

The above consideration forces on 
our attention the question of a common 
language for India, around which a 
batUo royal is in ]u-ogress, and the last 
word has not been said as yet. The 
predilection of the Congress for Hiiidu- 
sthani, which is characterized by some 
as a mongrel language, is well known to 
all. The tug of war between Urdu and 
Hindi has created this •preference for a 
via )ucdia in the minds of politicians. 
Bnt scholars in Northern India and 
people in other parts are not convinced 
of its superior claim. If a common 
language there must be, Bengalees, 
Assamese, Oriyas, Marathis, Gujratis, 
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and the Hindu population in most other 
provinces will prefer Hindi, as it is 
nearer to Sanskrit, the common source 
of all the dialects. Educated Bengalees 
find no difficulty in following pure 
Hindi; but Hindusthani is a terror to 
them, while Urdu is as outlandish as 
English. On the other hand, the Muham- 
madans arc bent on sticking to Urdu 
and Persianizing and Arabianizing it all 
the more. In proof of this Prof. Amar- 
nath Jha writes in The llindusthan Rc- 
view of December 1941 : ‘In the Farhan^- 
e-lsafia, a Urdu Dictionary recently 
compiled in the Deccan, there are 7,000 
Arabic words, 6,500 Persian words, and 
only 500 Sanskrit words. ^ And he goes 
on, ‘Urdu and Hindi have been sub- 
jects of study for the B.A. and M.A. 
degree at Allahabad for about fifteen 
years now. Hundreds of Hindu lads 
have offered Urdu for their 13. A., and 
a fairly large number for the M.A. 
But not even one Muslim student has 
offered Hindi either for the B.A. or 
the M.A.’ Gandhi ji’s appeal for fraterni- 
zation (as already noted) is a timely 


one, but surely ‘it is a question of reci- 
procity.’ Prof. Jha’s Urdu scholarship 
is unquestionable; and yet he is forced 
to write : ‘I have, despite this, come to 
the deliberate conclusion that the entire 
atmosphere and genius of Urdu is foreign 
and not Indian. . . . This language can 
never be comprehended by more than 
a microscopic section of the Indian 
population.’ The claim of Hindusthani 
is equally untenable, because it is not 
a living language, and in the form in 
which it is being evolved it cannot be 
understood by the common people. 
After quoting a passage from a circular 
of the Behar Government, Prof. Jha 
remarks : ‘This IfiiidusLliani cannot he 
understood even by the Muslims resid- 
ing in the Behar villages, and certainly 
not by the Hindus who form more than 
85 p.c. of the population,’ He, there- 
fore, comes to the very reasonable con- 
clusion ‘that if any language of Indian 
origin has any chance of becoming the 
common language of the whole country, 
it must be one which is predominantly 
Sanskritic.’ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


HINDU AMERICA. Bv Chamanlu,. 
Published by Messrs New Book Co., Hornby 
Road, Bombay. Page a;v-h273. Price Rs. J^-8. 

The author is a renowned journalist with 
a heroic spirit of adventure and exploration. 
The book is a result of his keen observa- 
tion, vast scholarship, and an unusual 
experience gained by visits to different 
countries. 

, The book presents a striking thesis of great 
interest showing that the Mexican civiliza- 
tion owes its orfgin to the Hindu Culture 
of India. The author, by innumerable illus- 
trations, heaps of facts from numerous autho- 
rities, and personal observations, has shown 
the similarities of legendary lores, cere- 
monials, and beliefs, commercial and social 
customs, mythical and educational ideas 
between the two civilizations. His evidences 


can hardly be brushed aside. He has argued i 
so reasonably that America was discovered j 
by Ihe Hindus long before Kurope came oi 
age! Indeed, Ciiamanlal’s bold work o])cns 
up a new chapter in the history of both the 
countries, — a chapter at once fascinating aiid 
ilium inatiiig. 

Indians have come to be recognized m 
history for their daring spirit of coloniza- 
tion in Indonesia, Miscronesia, Melanesia, 
and even, as some believe, in Polynesia. 
Indian culture, too, penetrated to the 
farthest limits of the then known world. 
Buddhism has been the religion of Siam, 
Java, Sumatra, Burma, China, and Japan. 
And now Chamanlal draws our attention to 
the influence of India on America. His 
thesis may be doubted, but is not an absurd 
one. 
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The value of the book has been enhanced 
by a foreword from Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
and appreciative remarks, among others, 
From Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
Dr. Rhngavan Das. 

The book is profusely illustrated. The 
style is attractive and the get-up splendid. 
We strongly recommend this volume to all 
lovers of India. 

THREE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
LECTURES. By Dr. J. H. Cousins. Pub- 
lished by the Osmania University Press, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). Pp. 50. 

The titles of the three lectures are 
Nicholas Roerich : The Man and his Ideas, 
Nicholas Roerich : The Artist and his Art, 
find The Problem of Nationality and Inter- 
naflnnality in Art. These lectures were deli- 
vered in the Town Hall, Public Gardens, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, on 17, 18, and 19 

January 1989, accompanied by an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Nicholas and Svctoslav 
Roerich. The book contains the reproduc- 


tion of a portrait study of the world-famed 
jjainter by his son as well as a reproduction 
of a photograph of Svetoslav Roerich by 
R. M. Rawal, Ahmedabad. The lirsl lecture 
contains a brief life-sketch of Nicholas 
Roerich, his manifold activities and the influ- 
ence that went to shnpe his ideas. The 
second expounds the philosophy behind the 
painter’s art activities. ‘Devotion, Beauty, 
Power — the inner movement of emotion 
towards the Personality of the Universe, and 
the outer movement of emotion towards the 
expression of personality in the Arts, these 
allied with the Will -this is Roerich’s 
trinity-in-iinity of endowment for true life', 
sums up this philosophy. In the third lec- 
ture Dr. Cousins gives inspired utterance 
to the early influences that shaped his nw’> 
personality, his association with the Irish 
Literary Revival, with which are connected 
the names of AE and Yeats, and his life’s 
mission of interpreting Indian art to art- 
lovers in the West. The third lecture is 
full of valuable ideas for those who <cek in 
Art a potent means for national self- 
realization. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAMT VIRESWAnANANDA.n’S 
TOUR 

Sriruat Swaiui ViresAvaranandaji, As^ist- 
nal Secretary, Ramakrishna Math anti 
Mission, and formerly President, Advaifa 
Asliraina, Mnyavati, recently visited many 
centres of the Order in South India and 
(Vylnn. Leaving Belli r on the Kith Decem- 
hcr, 19-1.1, he visited the eentres at Bhuba- 
neswar, Puri, Vizagapatam and Madras, 
and reached Coimbatore on the 30th of the 
same month. There he presided over the 
South India Monks’ Conference which was 
l^<‘ld at the Ramakrishna Vidyalaya. 
Perianaickenpalayam from the 30th Deoem- 
licr 1941 to 1st .Tanuary 1942. At the Con- 
ference he delivered an inspiring address 
all the workers of the Mission, lay and 
nionastlc, drawing their attention to the 
^^ne aims and objects of the Organization 
^'^d emphasizing the importance of spiri- 
and intellectual culture side by side 
the cultivation of love and sincerity 
purpose. 


The Swami reached Colombo on the 8th 
.Tanuary, where he was met by many 
friends and devotees at the local ILama- 
krishna Ashrama. Then he visited Kandy 
and Nuwara P^liya anil addressed a group 
of devotees at the latter place. On the 
ISlh .Tanuary he gave a lecture on ‘Religion 
ill our daily life’, at the Vivekananila 
Society, Colombo. Then tlie Swami visited 
the Mission Schools at Batticaloa, Trinco- 
malic and Jaffna. At Batticaloa a public 
reception was organized in his honour and 
an address by the people was presented to 
him to which he gave a fitting reply. On 
the 22nd January he delivered a lecture at 
the Vivekananda Society, Anuradhapura, 
and the next day he helc? a conversazione 
at the Vaidyeswara Vidyalaya, .Jaffna. 
Leaving Ceylon the same evening, the 
Swami reached Trivandrum on the 27th 
January. Later he visited the several 
eentres in Trivandrum, Cochin and Malabar 
and reached Madras after completing the 
tour. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION UNDER THE 

RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

‘We talk foolishly against material civili- 
zation. The grapes are sour. Even taking 
all that foolishness for granted, in all India 
there are, say, a hundred thousand really 
spiritual men and women. Now, for the 
spiritualization of these, must three hundred 
millions be sunk in savagery and starvation? 
Why should any starve? . . . Material civili- 
zation, nay even luxury, is necessary to 
create work for the poor. Bread! Bread! 
I do not believe in a god who cannot give 
me bread here, giving me eternal bliss in 
heaven!' These were words of no politician 
or social revolutionary, but of Swami 
Vivekananda whose heart bled at the 
abject helpless condition of the Indian 
masses. The Swamiji could never subscribe 
to tha theory that the poverty of the 
masses is a prerequisite of spiritual efflor- 
escence at the top. On the contrary he 
was emphatically of the opinion that the 
masses must be helped to clothe and feed 
themselves properly, and avenues of employ- 
ment must be created for them. What a 
sorry spectacle did the young men of the 
lower middle classes present to him with a 
few pages of English as their stock in trade 
hanging about the thresholds of public 
offices with petitions in their hands! They 
cast off all self-respect, and servitude in its 
w^orst form is what they practise. But it 
is not the law of nature to be always 
taking gifts with outstretched hands like 
beggars. 4 The Swamiji knew that, the 
national mendicancy could be liquidated 
through a removal of the great hunger th«*it 
has made India restless. But this cannot 
be done through charity alone, and for all 
time it is the truest adage that self-help 
is the best help. Therefore, the Swamiji 
laid this heavy duty on his countrymen : 
‘Instruct them, in simple words, about the 
necessities of life, and in trade, commerce 
agriculture, etc. If you cannot do this then 
fie upon your education and culture, and 
fie upon your studying the Vedas and 
Vedantasl* • 

The Hamakrishna Math and Mission are 
doing their best for keeping these ideas ^f 
the illustrious leader in the forefront in .1 
practical manner. Their achievements in 
this field are to be judged from that point 
of view and not from the mere volume of 


work, though that, too, is not quite insigni- 
ficant.yThe figures in the following account 
are for 1941. 

i The Ramakrishna Mission Students' Home 
•of Madras has an Industrial School and 
grants diplomcis in automobile engineering, 
which are recognized by the provincial 
Government. There were 49 boys in this 
section. Manual training in carpentry, 
rattan, and weaving is imparted to the boys 
of the Residential School. The productions 
of this section are noted for their high 
workmanship and are greatly in demand in 
t^'c market. 

The R. K. M. Industrial School at Belnr, 
with about 40 boys on the roll, to whom 
4 are taught weaving, dyeing, tailoring, and 
carpentry, has made an impression on llic 
public for its handiworks. The young men 
coming out of it are seldom in want of 
employment. Some of them have estab- 
lished independent business. The School is 
recognized and helped by the Bengal 
Government. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama at 
Taki (24-Pergs.), devoted to the cause of 
rural rcconstniclion, has a weaving section 
attached to it. The R. K. M. School at 
Agna (Sylhet) has a similar section leach- 
ing about 66 boys. The R. K. M. School at 
rhcrrapnnji also works on similar lines. 

The Ramakrishna Oiiniknla of Trichiir 
conducts classes in weaving, mat-making, 
knitting, and embroidery, etc., the number 
of students being nbo?it 11. The R. K. M. 
Vidvapith of Dcoghar includes type-writing 
and gardening in its curriculum. The R. K. 
M. School at Araipathai (Ceylon) teaches 
roir industry along with general subjects. 

The two extendcfl M. E. Schools of the 
Mis.sion in the villages of Sarisha and 
Mansadwip, in Bengal, impart agricultural 
cfbi'‘ntion, the number of students in 1941 
being 85 and 142 respectively. The Ashrama 
at Taki, too, has similar arrangements. 

The R. K. M. Sevashrama of Bankiira 
taught homoeopathy to some boys. 

We should specially mention in this con- 
nection the most noteworthy achievement of 
the ladies of Madras in establishing a Train- 
ing School as a part of the R. K. M. 
Sarada Vidyalaya. This School is primarily 
meant for deserving widows and destitute 
and deserted girls, who are given general 
education for one year and then trained 
for two years as teachers for elementary 
.schools. The roll-.strength in 194T was 82. 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 

Personal reminiscences — His God-intoxication — ^Theory and experience — ^His out- 
spokenness — ^His disgfust for worldly things — ^His love for Narendra — ^His universal prayer. 


October 16 , 1882 . It was Monday, 
a few days before the Durga Puja, the 
festival of the Divine Mother. Sri 
Ramakrishna was in a very happy state 
of mind, for Narendra, his beloved dis- 
ciple, was with him. Narendra had 
brought two or three young members 
of the Brahmo Samaj to the temple 
garden. Besides these, Hakhal, Ramlal, 
Hazra, and M. were with the Master. 

Narendra had his midday meal with 
Sri Ramakrishna. Afterwards a tempo- 
rary bed was made on the floor of the 
Master’s room so that the disciples 
*^ight rest for a while. A mat was 
spread, on top of which a quilt was 
placed and covered with a white sheet. 
^ few cushions and pillows completed 
^be simple bed. Like a child, the Master 
sat near Narendranath on the bed. He 
a ed with the devotees in great 
® ight. With a radiant smile lighting 


up his face, and his eyes fixed on 
Narendra, he was giving them various 
spiritual teachings interspersing these 
with incidents from his own life. 

Master : ‘After I had experienced 
Samadhi, my mind craved intensely to 
hear only about God. I would always 
search for places where they were recit- 
ing or explaining the sacred books, 
such as the Bhd^avatam, the Mdhd- 
bhdrnta, and the Adhydtma Rdmdyana, 
I used to go to Krishnakishore to hear 
him read the Adhyatma Rawayana. 

‘What a tremendous faith Krishna- 
kishore had ! Once, while at Vrindavan, 
he felt thirsty and went to a well. 
Near it he saw a man standing. On 
being asked to draw a little water for 
him, the man said, “I belong to a low 
caste, sir. You are a Brahmin. How 
can I draw water from the well for 
you?” Krishnakishore said, “Take the 
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name of Shiva. By repeating His holy 
name you will make yourself pure.” 
The low-caste man did as he was told, 
and Krishnakisliore, orthodox Brahmin 
that he was, drank that water. What 
a tremendous faith ! 

‘Once a holy man came to the bank 
of the Ganges and lived near the bath- 
ghat of Ariadaha, not far from 
Dakshineswar. We thought of paying 
him a visit. I said to Haladhari*, 
“Krishnakishor^ and I are going to see 
a holy man. Will you come with us ?” 
Haladhari replied, “What is the use of 
seeing a mere human body, which is no 
better than a cage of clay ?” Haladhari 
was a student of the Gita and Vedanta 
philosophy, and, therefore, referred to 
the jperson of the holy man as a mere 
“cage of clay”. I reported this to 
Krishnakishore. With great anger he 
said, “How impudent of Haladhari to 
make such a remark ! How can he 
ridicule as a ‘cage of clay* the body 
of a man who constantly thinks of God, 
who meditates on Rama, and has 
renounced all for the sake of the Lord ! 
Doesn’t he know that such a man is 
the embodiment of the Spirit?” He 
was so upset by Haladhari’s remarks 
that he turned his face away from him 
whenever he met him in the temple 
garden, and stopped speaking with him. 

‘Once Krishnakishore asked me, “Why 
have you cast off the sacred thread?” 
In those days of God-vision I felt as 
if I were passing through the great 
storm of Ashwin®, which blew everything 
away from me. No trace of my old 
self was left. I lost all consciousness 
of the world. I could hardly keep my 
cloth on my Ibody, not to speak of the 
sacred thread! I said to Krishna- 
kishore, “Ah, you will understand if 

' A cousin of Sri Ramakrishna. 

* The Master referred to the great 
autumnal cyclone of 1864. 


you happen to be as intoxicated with 
God as I was.” 

‘And it actually came to pass. He 
also passed through a state of God- 
intoxication, when he would repeat only 
the word “Om” and shut himself up 
alone in his room. His relatives 
thought he was actually mad, and 
called in a physician. Ram Kaviraj of 
Natagorc came to see him. Krishna- 
kishore said to the physician, “Cure 
me, sir, of my malady, if you please, 
but not of my Om.” (All laugh). 

‘One day I went to see him and 
found him in a pensive mood. On 
being asked about it, he said, “The 
tax-collector was here. He threatened 
to dispose of my brass pots, my cups, 
and my few utensils, if I wouldn’t pay 
the tax; so I am worried.” I said, 
“But why should you worry about it? 
Let him take away your pots and pans. 
Let him arrest your body even. How 
will that affect you? For your nature 
is that of Kha, the sky !” (Narcndra 
and others laugh). He used to say to 
me that he was the Spirit, all-pervad- 
ing like the sky. He had got the idea 
from the Adhyatma Rawayana. I used 
to tease him now and then, addressing 
him as “Kha”. Therefore I said to 
him that day, with a smile, “You are 
Kha. Taxes cannot move you 1” 

‘In that state of God-intoxication I 
used to speak out my mind to all. I 
was no respcctor of persons. Even to 
men of position I was not afraid Lo 
speak the truth. 

‘One day Jatindra* came to the 
adjoining garden of Jadu Mallick. I 
was there too. I asked him, “What is 
the duty of man ? Isn’t it our duty to 
think of God ?” Jatindra replied, “We 
are worldly people. How is it possible 
for us to achieve liberation ? Even 

• An aristocrat of Calcutta, brother of 
Sourindra Tagore. 
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King Yudhishthra had to have a vision 
of hell.” This made me very angry. 
I said to him, ^‘What a queer sort of 
man you must be ! Of all the incidents 
of Yudhishthira’s life, you cherish in 
your mind only his seeing the hell. You 
don’t remember his truthfulness, his 
forbearance, his patience, his discrimina- 
tion, his dispassion, and his devotion 
to God.” I was about to say many 
more things when Hriday stopped my 
mouth. After a little while Jatindra 
left the place, saying he had some other 
business to attend to. 

‘Many days later I went with Captain^ 
to see Raja’’ Sourindra Tagore. As soon 
as I met him, I said, “I can’t address 
you as “Raja”, or by any such title, 
for it would be telling a lie.” He 
talked to me for a few minutes, but 
even so our conversation was inter- 
rupted by the frequent visits of 
Europeans and others. A man of 
Rajasic temperament, Sourindra was 
naturally busy with many things. 
Jatindra, his eldest brother, had been 
told of my coming, but he sent word 
that he had a pain in his throat and 
couldn’t go out. 

‘One day, in that state of divine 
intoxication, I went to the bathing 
ghat on the Ganges at Baranagorc. 
There I saw Jay a Mukherji repeating 
the name of God; but his mind was on 
something else. I went up and slapped 
him twice on the cheeks. 

‘At one time Rani Rasmani was 
staying in the temple garden. She came 
to the shrine of the Divine Mother, as 
she frequently did when I worshipped 
and asked me to sing a song or 
two. On this occasion, while I was 


‘Captain Vishwanath of Nepal. 

A title conferred on Sourindra by th< 
India. According to Indiai 
kingdo^*^ ‘Rnja’ means the ruler of i 


singing, I noticed she was sorting the 
flowers for worship absent-mindedly. 
At once I slapped her on the cheeks. 
She became embarrassed and sat there 
with folded hands. 

^Alarmed at this state of mind my- 
self, I said to my cousin Haladhari, 
“Just see my nature 1 How can I get 
rid of it?” After praying to the Divine 
Mother for some time with great yearn- 
ing, I was able to shake off this habit. 

‘When one gets into such a state of 
mind, one doesn’t enjoy any conversa- 
tion but that about God. I used to 
weep when I heard people talk about 
worldly matters. When I accompanied 
Mathur Babu on a pilgrimage, we spent 
a few days in Benares at the house 
of Raja Babu. One day I was seated 
in the drawing-room with Mathur Babu, 
Raja Babu, and his people. Hearing 
them talk about various worldly things, 
such as business losses and so forth, 
I wept bitterly and said to the Divine 
Mother, “Mother, where have you 
brought me ? I was much better off in 
the temple garden at Dakshineswar. 
Here I am in a place where I must 
hear about lust and greed. But at 
Dakshineswar I could avoid it.” ’ 

The Master asked the devotees, 
especially Narendra, to rest a while, and 
he himself lay down on the smaller 
cot. 

Late in the afternoon Narendra sang. 
Rakhal, Latu, M., Hazra, Priya, and 
Narendra ’s Brahmo friend were present. 
He sang accompanied by the drum: 

Meditate, O my mind, on the Lord 
Hari, 

The Stainless One, Pure Spirit through 
and through, * 

« « * 

After this song Narendra sang: 

Oh, when will dawn for me that day 
of blessedness 

When He who is all Good, all Beauty, 
and all Truth, 
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Will light the inmost shrine of my 
heart? 

• • • 

Now Narendra and the devotees 
began to sing Kirtan, accompanied by 
the drum and cymbals. They moved 
round and round the Master as they 
sang: 

Immerse yourself for evermore, O 
mind, 

In Him who is Pure Knowledge and 
Pure Bliss. 

m * 

Next they sang: 

Oh, when will dawn for me that day 
of blessedness 

When He who is all Good, all Beauty, 
and all Truth, 

Will light the inmost shrine of my 
\ieart? 

At last Narendra himself was play- 
ing on the drum, and he sang with the 
Master, full of joy: 

With beaming face chant the sweet 
name of God. 

* • 0 

When the music was over, Sri Rama- 
krishna held Narendra in his arms for a 
long time, and said, *You have made 
us so happy to-day The flood-gate 
of the Master’s heart was open so wide 
that night that he could hardly contain 
himself for joy. It was eight o’clock 
in the evening. Intoxicated with divine 
love, he paced the long verandah to 
the north of his room. Now and then 
he could be heard whispering to the 
Divine Mother. Suddenly he said in 
an excited voice, ‘What can you do to 
me?’ Was the Master hinting that 
May^ was helpless before him, since 
he had the Divine Mother for his 
support ? 

Narendra, M., and Priya were going 
to spend the night at the temple garden. 
This pleased the Master highly, especi- 
ally since Narendra would be with him. 


The Holy Mother, who lived in the 
Nahavat, had prepared the supper. It 
was Surendra who bore the greater 
part of the Master’s expenses. The 
meal was ready, and the plates were 
arranged on the south-east verandah of 
the Master’s room. 

Near the east door of his room, 
Narendra and the other devotees were 
gossiping. 

Narendra : ‘How do you find the 
young men nowadays?’ 

M. ; ‘They are not bad; but they 
don’t get any religious instruction.’ 

Narendra : ‘But from my experience, 
I feel they are going to the dogs. They 
smoke cigarettes, indulge in frivolous 
talk, enjoy foppishness, play truant, and 
do things of that sort, I have even 
seen them frequenting questionable 
places.’ 

M. ; ‘I didn’t notice such things 
during our student days.’ 

Narendra : ‘Perhaps you did not mix 
with the students intimately. I have 
even seen them talking with people of 
questionable character. Perhaps they 
are on terms of intimacy with them.’ 

M. ; *It is strange indeed.’ 

Narendra : ‘I know that many of 
them form bad habits. It would be 
proper if the guardians of the boys, and 
the authorities, kept their eyes on these 
matters.’ 

They were talking thus when Sri 
Ramakrishna came to them and asked 
with a smile, ‘Well, what are you talk- 
ing about?’ 

Narendra : ‘I have been asking M. 
about the boys in the schools. The 
conduct of students no^vadays is not at 
all what it should be.’ 

The Master became grave and said 
to M. rather seriously, ‘This kind of 
conversation is not good. It is not 
desirable to indulge in any talk other 
than on God. You are their senior, 
and you are intelligent. You shouldn’t 
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have encouraged them to talk about 
such matters.^ 

Nareiidra was then about nineteen 
years old, and M. about twenty-seven. 
Thus admonished, M. felt embarrassed, 
and the others also fell silent. 

While the devotees were enjoying 
Iheir meal, Sri Ramakrishna stood by 
and watched them with great delight. 
That night the joy of the Master knew 
no bounds. 

After supper the devotees rested on 
the mat spread on the floor of the 
Master’s room. They began to talk 
with him. It was indeed a mart of 
happiness. He asked Narcndra to sing 
the song beginning with the lines : 

The moon of Love is rising full 
In Wisdom’s firmament. 

Narendra sang, and the other devotees 
played the drums and cymbals: 

Tlie inonn of Love is rising full 
In Wisdom’s firmament, 

And Love’s flood-tide in surging 
waves 

Is flowing everywhere. 

* « « 

Sri Ramakrishna sang and danced, 
and the devotees danced around him. 

When the song was over, the Master 
walked up and down the north-cast 
verandah, where Hazra was seated with 
M. Then the Master sat there too. 
lie asked a devotee, ‘Do you ever have 
any dreams?’ 

Devotee : ‘Yes, sir. The other day 
I dreamt a strange dream. I saw the 
whole world immersed in water. There 
was water on all sides. A few boats 
were visible, but suddenly huge waves 
appeared and sank them. I was about 
to board a ship with a few others, 
when we saw a Brahmin walking over 
that expanse of water. I asked him, 

How can you walk over the deep?” 
"^he Brahmin said with a smile, “Oh, 


there is no difficulty about that. There 
is a bridge under the water.” I said 
to him, “Where arc you going?” “To 
Bhavanipur, the city of the Divine 
Mother”, he replied. “Wait a little,” 
I cried, “I shall accompany you.” ’ 

Master: ‘Oh, I am thrilled to hear 
the story !’ 

Devotee: ‘The Brahmin said, “I am 
in a hurry. It will take you some time 
to get down from the boat. Good-bye. 
Remember this path and come after 
me.” ’ 

Master: ‘Oh, my hair is standing on 
end ! Please take your initiation as 
soon as possible.’ 

Shortly before midnight, Narcndra 
and the other devotees lay down on a 
bed made on the floor of the Master’s 
room. 

At dawn, some of the devotees were 
up. They saw the Master naked as a 
child, pacing up and down the room and 
repeating the names of the various gods 
and goddesses. His voice was sweet 
as nectar. Now he would look at the 
Ganges, and now stop in front of the 
pictures hanging on the wall and bow^ 
down before them, all the while chant- 
ing the holy names in his sweet voice. 
He chanted ; ‘Veda, Purana, Tantra, 
Gita, Gayatri, Bhagavata, Bhakta, 
Bhagavan.’ Referring to the Gita, he 
repeated many times, ‘Tagi, Tagi, 
Tagi®.’ Now and then he would say, 
‘O Mother, Thou art verily Brahman, 
and Thou art verily Shakti. Thou art 
Purusha and Thou art Prakriti. Thou 
art Virat. Thou art the Absolute, and 
Thou dost manifest Thyself as the Rela- 
tive. Thou art verily the twenty-four 
cosmic principles.’ 

‘This word is formed by reversing the 
syllables of Gita. Tagi means ‘one who has 
renounced’. Renunciation is the import of 
that sacred book. 
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By the Editor 

When the heart is freed from all the desires dwelling in it, the mortal become 
immortal and fully enjoy Brahman, yea, even in this Mte.—Kathopanishad II. iii. 14. 

simple reason that his speeehes and 


Sri iRamachandra was on the point 
of renouneing the world, when 
Vasishtha’s persuasion made him forgo 
his personal predilections. Buddha, 
after his enlightenment under the 
Bodhi tree, was not sure that the world 
needed his ministration, but Brahma’s 
entreaties swept away all hesitation. 
Shankara undertook his huge task at 
the «behest of Mahadeva. Ramanuja 
applied himself to his life’s work when 
mystic signs in the lifeless body of 
Yamunacharya indicated that he was 
marked out for a divine mission. 
Chaitanya, impelled by an intense love 
for Sri Krishna, was feeling his way to 
Vrindavana from the din and bustle of 
this life, when Nityananda managed to 
take him back to Advaita’s house, and 
thus established his connection with 
things of this world. Ramakrishna, 
merged in Samadhi, never thought of 
returning from it; but a Higher Power 
ordained that he should live at the 
threshold of the Absolute. History 
thus repeats itself in the lives of all the 
great saints : there is an inner urge for 
things transcendent, and still something 
links up their lives with things pheno- 
menal. May be, we miss the raison 
d^etre of this mysterious transfer of 
emphasis in many cases as no detailed 
record is preserved. The questions are, 
however, forced upon us. Why is this 
conflict between the mundane and the 
supermundane and how is it overcome ? 

For our present purpose, we shall 
turn to S^frami Vivekananda for the 


writings together with a full record of 
his life reveal to us the inner man, as 
it were, in all his struggles and achieve- 
ments. Swami Vivekananda goes to his 
Guru and speaks out the simple desire 
which is common to all spiritual aspi- 
rants : ‘I want to get merged in an 
everlasting Beatitude.’ Far from 
granting this request Sri Ramakrishna 
expresses his strong disapproval by 
saying, H thought you were of a higher 
order ; you too are so selfish ! Nay, T 
cannot grant this ; for through you the 
Mother will have Her mission accom- 
plished.’ Later on the Swamiji had his 
heart’s desire fulfilled; but then, too, 
Sri Ramakrishna was not overgenerous. 
After the first vision of the Ultimate, 
he shut the door of Samadhi on him 
with the remark that it would be kept 
closed so long as the Mother’s mission 
remained incomplete. The contrast be- 
tween the longing for individual eman- 
cipation and the demands of universal 
service are set forth here in the boldest 
relief. But the conversion of Swami 
Vivekananda was a complete one, and 
when in later life Swami Turiyananda 
inquired about the Swamiji ’s spiritual 
progress the latter made the enig- 
matic remark, H dc not know what 
spiritual progress is, but I feel that 
my heart has expanded immensely.’ 
Thence forward, in speech and action, 
he manifested an intense feeling for 
the poor and the downtrodden. In 
him the hankering for personal free- 
dom had been replaced by, or shall we 
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say, had evolved into, a varied and 
unceasing endeavour for the emancipa- 
tion of humanity as a whole. The indi- 
vidual in him had found its comple- 
ment in the universal; the truth in the 
macrocosm and the truth in the micro- 
cosm had revealed their identity. In 
later life he declared in no uncertain 
terms that he was ready to be born 
again and again even as the lowliest 
creature if thereby the world could 
derive the least benefit. 

All this reads like a charming 
romance. But how could a Sannyasin, 
who is, as some people would have us 
believe, a hater of the world and shuns 
life, come to love both and still be a 
Sannyasin? Look at Buddha, Christ, 
Shankara, Ramanuja, and the riddle 
becomes more insoluble, — all these ‘mis- 
anthropes’ capturing the attention of 
historians as powerful benefactors of 
the societies they renounced ! Let us 
again turn to Vivekananda for an 
answer. In the midst of an arduous 
life we find his heart craving for Hima- 
layan solitude. The least inducement 
for self-aggrandizement and the slight- 
est lure of name and fame make him ill 
at ease, and his heart pants for the 
bliss of the Absolute. The luxury of 
an American home turns his thoughts 
lo the poor labourers of India. He can- 
not brook any separation from the 
Virat, the Cosmic Soul. Personal 
triumph counts for nought. Even his 
brother disciples and his beloved Belur 
Math are secondary considerations. He 
leaves the world, not because he hates 
It, but because he is naturally drawn 
towards a greater consummation. He 
serves the world not because the world 
<3emands it, but because the spontane- 
ous outpourings of his heart find there 
a befitting object. He is both a San- 
uyasin and a servant of humanity ; and 
^his is not because his intellect is forced 


to a helpless compromise, but because 
in his higher vision the contrast be- 
tween the world and God has faded 
away. 

Let us again take a character of a 
different type, that of Janaka, for in- 
stance. With all the sincerity of his 
heart and the warmth of feeling he 
declares, ‘Mithila (my capital) may 
burn away, but it matters nought to 
me ; for though my possessions extend 
far and wide, nothing belongs to me !’ 
The feelings of a monk within an im- 
perial frame and an imperial heart 
within a monk’s body — that is the won- 
derful harmony of a perfect Indian life ! 
The fact is that we do not advance to- 
wards God to become smaller than we 
are, but a selfless reaching out for 
more and more reveals the Universal 
Spirit involved m each and every heart. 

But the rationalist will vigorously 
refute this and say that although these 
pictures may satisfy our aesthetic and 
ethical sense, reason is in a fix. How 
can a monist, a believer in the non- 
existence of plurality, a man ever eager 
to lose himself in Sachchidananda — 
Existence-Knowlcdge-Bliss — still be a 
most powerful actor on the stage of 
this chimerical world and have the most 
affectionate relationship with all these 
kaleidoscopic changes? How can the 
world-negation of an ascetic be wedded 
to a universal acceptance ? Surely, 
some higher metaphysics than a mere 
denial of the existence of duality, is 
required to effect this strange synthesis. 
Maya cannot surely form the basis of 
a vigorous national life. 

I 

II 

What is the verdict of history on 
this new-fangled theory? , We meet 
with the word Maya and its various 
shades of meaning in earlier Vedic 
literature as well as in later philoso- 
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phies based on the Vedas. On the top 
of all those modified denials of the 
world, a Hinayanic nihilism was loudly 
preached with all vehemence about 
two thousand years ago. Still 
India did not cease to flourish during 
all these long centuries. These world- 
negations or ‘ascetic refusal’ did not 
congeal the spontaneous creative out- 
flow of Indian genius. Even in the 
period intervening between the advent 
of Shankara and the rise of the 
Muhammadan power ‘Royal Courts of 
no small magnificence,’ as Vincent Smith 
points out, ‘were maintained, and the 
arts of peace were cultivated with suc- 
cess. Stately works of architecture en- 
riched lavishly with sculptures often 
of high merit, were erected in almost 
ever^ kingdom.’ During the same 
period the provincial dialects came into 
great prominence. Besides, during this 
time the Hindus had enough vitality 
to assimilate the Rajputs and the 
Ahoms who poured into India from the 
west and the east. 

It will not do to argue that India had 
this creativity in spite of her ‘world- 
negating’ recluses; for history teaches 
that the ascetics and their ‘ascetic philo- 
sophy’ were always associated as an 
energizing force with India’s positive 
endeavours. Indus valley unbosoms a 
Yogi seated in meditation, and a repre- 
sentation of Pashupati, with whom is 
associated other-worldliness, surrounded 
by prayerful beings. Vedic literature 
harps on the creative value of Tapasya 
and renunciation. The Pauranic hermit- 
ages reveal myriads of busy boys pre- 
paring themselves for a more arduous 
life. The Vajjian confederacy resorts 
to Buddha on critical occasions for 
advice and guidance. The exponent of 
the theory of Maya was but a single 
luminary in this great galaxy of selfless 
saints, who made their marks in history 


May 

by their positive and inspiring leader- 
ship. 

Shankara it was who conceived of the 
integral unity of India, as was evidenced 
by his establishing four Maths at the 
four corners of the country for the con- 
tinuance of Vedic culture. He it was 
who brought system and unification in 
Hinduism by arranging the various be- 
liefs in a graded scale and by introduc- 
ing the worship of the Panchadevatas 
or the live deities. He it was who 
turned people’s thoughts from meaning- 
less and cumbrous ceremonies to 
devotion, philosophic thought, and 
Yogic practice. He it was wlio 
in the midst of a life of stremioiis 
metaphysical discussion found leisure 
enough for writing some of the mosl 
beautiful poems dedicated to different 
gods and goddesses and some authori- 
tative books on Tantra and other sub- 
jects for the guidance and edilieation ol 
the laity. A mere perusal of his com- 
mentaries will convince the reader that 
he never stood for converting any one 
to asceticism irrespective of one's merits. 
He has been sadly misunderstood. To 
quote Swami Turiyananda, ‘Fools are 
not wanting wlio without imderstaiul- 
ing a bit of Shankara dare to crilicize 
him. . . . Nowhere has Shankara said 
that we must all fly to the w^oods; and 
where can we go leaving the world aside ! 
Shankara preached against scllishiicss, 
an inordinate desire for name and fame, 
and an unthinking acceptance of the 
world as it appears to us, because ho 
was convinced that unselfishness, de- 
tachment, and a faith in permanent 
values are the source of all good actions. 
It is the selfless man that has his vision 
clear and can decide on the best possible 
course of action. It is a divine dissatis- 
faction with things ephemeral that 
underlies all higher achievements. 
Truth and its realization are not for 
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those whose ego is not freed from all 
its trappings, try howsoever they may to 
grasp it with their intellect, their will, 
or their feelings. 

According to the non-dualists five 
categories present themselves constant- 
ly to our consciousness. Things exist, 
they give rise to knowledge, and 
knowledge has bliss as its counterpart. 
With these arc associated name and 
form. Existence, Knowledge, and 
Bliss arc of Brahman, while name 
and form are of the world. It is name 
and form that ])luralize the one Abso- 
Inle. When a Vedantin denies any- 
thing, he denies only name and form 
and not Existence-Knowlcdgc-Bliss, on 
which the eternal play of name and 
form goes on. It is wrong to think that 
names and images can be conceived of 
a[)art from Brahman. Brahman is the 
efficient as well as the material cause of 
this world. There cannot be two exist- 
ences — Nature and God. Consistency of 
thought and demands of logic cannot 
brook such a dichotomy of Existence. 
The world, then, is true when it is con- 
ceived of as Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss. It is also true in another 
and a lower sense, viz, when name 
and form arc intermixed with them. 
But it is false when it is eonceived of 
in terms of name and form only. The 
sole duty of a spiritual aspirant is to 
divert his attention from Maya to 
Brahman, which is beautifully express- 
ed in the words of the IshopnnrshafJ : 
‘This world has to be covered with the 
Lord.’ 

Ill 

The ascetic does not invite any one, 
irrespective of one’s mental prepara- 
tion, to renounce life, although he 
rightly emphasizes the principle of i 
gradual withdrawal from sense-enjoy-rtS 
i«ent, which imderlies all spiritual^! 

3 


endeavour. But this withdrawal must 
have some positive goal in view. The 
theory of Maya is not the outcome of 
a disgust for life, though that disgust 
may be the result of insight into the 
real nature of things. There is disgust 
because there is Maya, and not Maya 
because there is disgust. A man who 
realizes tlie true nature of the world 
may be led to renounce it. But Maya 
simply as a theory has no necessary 
coimeetioii with asceticism. To formu- 
late a contrary view is to attach too 
much importance to a mere theory. 
The physicists have proved that the 
world is nothing but so much electric 
energy. But they go about their daily 
duties all the same. Nor has it chang- 
ed our attitude to life in an^ the 
slightest degree. If, then, a scientific 
world-negation is compatible with a 
material civilization, why should not a 
philosophical negation be so? In a 
normal man it is experience and not 
mere theories that changes life. We 
reiiounee because there is a real disgust 
wdih lowxr achievements and because 
we want to get something higher. 
The higher ideal beckons us t«) rise, up 
from the Iowxt. 

The non-dualists naturally give ii 
lower value to the [)assing phantoms 
of this >vorld and draw' oiir attention 
constantly to tlie divine ))aekgrouiid. 
It is a psychological fact that W'C 
cannot get a higher vision so long as 
WT remain fully satisfied with our pre- 
sent possessions. No one can advance 
spiritually by giving ecjiial values to 
things material and things divine. 
Philosophically it may that a 

thief is a potential saint. But psycho- 
logically he is none but a thief so long 
as he docs not transform and trans- 
• ceiid his mental make-uj). As Tulasi- 
|das says: ‘Where the Lord is, there is 
I no <lesire ^ and where there is desire. 
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there the Lord is not. Both can never 
co-exist, like the sun and darkness.^ 
There must be a struggle, a divine dis- 
satisfaction with this limited lower ex- 
istence; for ^expansion is life and con- 
traction is death.’ It is a hankering 
for the more, the higher, and the 
better that gives real meaning to life. 
Art and music attain their sublimity 
not by presenting the real, but by 
shadowing forth the ideal ; not by 
presenting Sachchidananda in Its 
disconnected static poses, but by point- 
ing to Its limitless expanse. It is the 
Absolute and Inexpressible that matters 
and not the ephemeral and the com- 
monplace. It is this reaching out for 
the higher that constitutes the essence 
of S|innyasa and not an unthinking 
abandonment of all that one has. 
Sannyasa is not a mere negation. It 
is, to borrow a figure from the Gita, 
like abandoning the small wells and 
ponds as useless when the whole land- 
scape is overflooded. The smaller 
light is naturally dimmed by the bril- 
liance of the bigger one. 

Our real national disease is not our 
^ascetic philosophy’, but a long period 
of political slavery which has bred in 
our minds a certain indolence and a 
spirit of fatalism and thus led to the 
disintegration of many high ideals, Bud- 
dhist Noble Paths, Jaina Ahimsft, 
Vedantic Maya, and Vaishnavic Love 
and Humility have all been degraded 
in turn. In their changed new garbs 
they have become the philosophical 
support for national inactivity. In an 
enslaved society ideals degenerate, and 
degenerate ideals lead to further 
degradation. The remedy lies not in 
pulling down the ideals themselves but 
in setting them in their true perspec- 
tive and energizing the national life by 
all possible means. A disclaimer of 
the ideal will not by itself remove the 


evil, and philosophical reforms will not 
solve the problems of politics, socio- 
logy? or economics. Each must be 
grappled with in its own way, though 
the co-operation and guidance of reli- 
gion must be ensured for achieving 
lasting results. We in India are eager 
to see to it that life is never divorced 
from religion, and rightly so. But it is 
one thing to say that religion must 
exert its influence in every field of life 
and quite a different thing to assert 
that social and political degeneration 
in every case can be traced to defects 
in religious beliefs. Spirituality 
divorced from practice can never sustain 
national life. Religious beliefs must 
have a graded manifestation in a 
variegated national endeavour. India 
recognizes that men differ in their 
aspirations and spiritual acumens. And 
this truth, based on observed human 
difference, must be translated into ac- 
tion by giving each individual an 
opportunity for developing himself ac- 
cording to his own capacity. Theories 
cannot give us life. As Sri Rama- 
krishna put it : *An astrological 
almanac that foretells so many inches 
of rain, will not give you a single drop, 
squeeze it howsoever you may.’ To think 
that India’s regeneration depends on 
the proper formulation of a new theory 
is another Maya indeed ! 

IV 

Maya, then, must be studied afresh 
and saved from all wrong interpreta- 
tions, — not because it has degraded 
society, but because our earnestness for 
a national revival demands that the 
minds of the common people should be 
re-educated about its true significance. 
The nation has to advance along the 
path chosen hundreds of years ago. 
To effect this we have to show that an 
unqualified negation of the phenomen- 
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al world is not for the uninitiated, the 
highest vision of truth is not for those 
who have not undergone the proper 
discipline. It is only after going 
through the four kinds of spiritual prac- 
tice enunciated in Vedanta, that one is 
entitled to inquire about Brahman. 
For the generality of men the emphasis 
has to shift from a denial of appear- 
ances to an affirmation of the under- 
lying truth. We have to point our 
finger more to the positive than to the 
negative. People have to be told 
that this lower vision is not utterly 
false, because man proceeds from truth 
to truth and not from falsehood to 
truth. Our error is only a limited for- 
mulation of the truth that is to follow. 
A lower truth develops into a higher 
one, — -the lower one docs not vanish 
into nothing to yield place to the new. 

Ancient India knew that the truth 
that a saint can visualize is not for the 
market place. Yet the scriptures had 
the greatest sympathy for all those who 
had fallen back in the spiritual path; 
they presented to each a phase of the 
truth most suited to him and chalked 
out a path that would ultimately lead 
him to the same goal. Unselfishness we 
have got to cultivate; but this must 
strictly be according- to a certain grada- 
tion adapted to the capacity of the 
aspirant. It is to be regretted that 
through our indolence we have equated 
Advaita with inactivity and Maya with 
illusion. All that wc have to do now is 
to emphasize the divinity of everything 
so that nothing may be neglected and 
every thing may have its due share of 
attention. It is by such a shifting of 
emphasis that a big piece of work is 
done. The leaders have their vision 
clear and the goal is truly marked out, 
Ihe commonalty are directed according 
a well-defined and co-ordinated 
scheme of execution. That is how a 
victory is achieved. The soldiers have 


to carry out each piece of duty with 
the greatest enthusiasm they can com- 
mand. That finished, the emphasis 
shifts to another field. 

In the past, the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and the Vcdic outlook on 
life were always there; still changed 
circumstances demanded a shifting of 
emphasis. The same God incarnated 
differently to meet the exigencies of 
different ages. Sri Ramachandra stood 
for the spiritualization of the State, the 
society, and the family ; Sri Krishna for 
a better integration of life, individual 
and collective ; Buddha for a monj 
rational and ethical attitude ; Shaiikara 
for greater solicitude for fundamental 
unity; and Ramanuja, Madhva, and Sri 
Chaitanya for life-transforming mystic 
experiences; and yet through all these 
divergent views ran the basic idea of 
Indian life — ‘The few that attained im- 
mortality did so not through work, nor 
procreation, nor possession, but through 
renunciation.^ {Koivalya IJjjmnsliad 

I. 2), 

V 

Wc recognize that environments have 
now changed, and national life demands 
more energetic action. We need not 
now give undue importance to the fact 
that all is name and form, nor need we 
accept the world unquestioningly, as 
some would have us do. We must not 
shut the door of higher realizations by 
a crass acceptance of the world as such, 
and yet wc must not be too eager for a 
denial. With the realization of the 
Ultimate Truth the w'orld will automati- 
cally reveal its own worthlessness. Till 
then it is self-deception to say, for in- 
stance, that a thorn docs not give pain, 
when all the while it is making one’s 
life miserable. Wc must be more realist- 
ic and take things as they are. If 
there is a thorn, it must be plucked out ; 
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and Mf there is a brute it must be 
faced.’ There is no use flying from life, 
for life will shadow you like a ghost all 
the while. It is not by denying the 
lower rung that we ascend the higher. 
To begin with, we must fully assess our 
strength and weakness and not delude 
ourselves with wishful thinking, only to 
come to grief like Alnascar by his day- 
dreaming. We should not lose sight of 
the ideal; but then we should pay as 
much attcnlioii to the means as to the 
end. When a child is frightened by a 
stump of wood appearing like a ghost 
no amount of reasoning will remove its 
fear. For the time being we have to 
take the ghost for granted, keep the 
child away from it, and by practical 
means demonstrate to its satisfaction 
that <t is after all a stump and not a 
ghost. This realistic behaviour is fully 
in evidence in tlie life of a Jivanmukta 
who has reached the goal while in this 
body. True, tlie Shastras declare that 
the knowers of llrahman become Brah- 
man, and their experience, if experience 
it must be called, is altogether subjec- 
tive. None the less, their outward acti- 
vities are all in conformity with the 
best codes of human conduct and are 
juompted by an eagerness to do good 
to others. Their actions objectively 
studied, never seem to deny the world, 
but are in fact based on a newer vision 
of its real nature. They seem to have 
established a new relation with pheno- 
mena. That is why they can regard 
even a poisonous snake as a ‘messenger 
from the Beloved’. Then the thorns 
do not prick, not because they cease 
to exist but because they mirror forth 
the Beloved. Tn such lives the differ- 
ence between the divine and the not- 
divine ceases, and life becomes a uni- 
fied whole. 

India dots not preach enjoyment for 
the simple reason that it requires no 
preaching. It is not by enjoying the 


world but by limiting our egotism in 
order to make life comfortable for 
others, that we can advance spiritually. 
It is not by asserting our rights but 
by making greater sacrifices for the 
advance of society as a whole, that we 
can hope to progress individually as 
well as collectively. These ideals of 
renunciation and service have to be 
strengthened and not wantonly criti- 
cized. 

What is wanted, is not the discovery 
of any new theory but a determination 
to put into action those that we already 
possess. Ideas we have enough and to 
spare. But where are the hearts llial. 
feel and the hands that act? In the 
absence of these we may formulate a 
new 2 )hilosophy that will only be a new 
subterfuge for slothfulncss. We may 
decry asceticism only to fall victims 
to a worse form of mystic selfishness 
that not only denies life as it is usually 
understood but builds around it a 
Chinese Wall of inscrutable occultism. 
The luoblcm before us of the })resent 
generation is to bring a new dynamism 
into all the fields of useful activity. The 
energies released through a proper hus- 
banding of national resources must not 
be wasted in unnecessary talks and dis- 
ciis’sions. What is* lacking is not a new 
religious theory but a band of deter- 
mined souls with knowledge of the ])as1 
and a penetrating vision for the future 
coupled with a capacity for executing 
their jdans. 

Fortunately for us, our problem Inis 
been solved by the advent of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Though comtantly merged in 
Samadhi, he could arrange the minutest 
detail of his life better than the most 
methodical man ; though living on lh(‘ 
charity of the rich, he could order them 
about in the service of the poor ; though 
sympathizing most intensely with human 
frailties and frivolities, he could set 
them thinking about things eternal; 
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though blessed by the highest transcen- 
dental vision, he could live the life of 
an ordinary mortal in the suburbs of 
a busy city like Calcutta; and though 
a Hindu living in a temple, he could 
fully identify himself with the followers 
of other faiths. He was a Yogi, a 
Jnani, and a devotee of the old type, 
and yet he was a great dynamo of 
action, serving the world up to the last 
breath. In him all contradictions met 
and all philosophies and all shades of 
belief found their fullest significance. 

A robust positivism pervades the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. He 
notes that the cow with a fastidious 
taste gives little milk, while the one 
that is less discriminating about food 
gives abundantly. To him many 
ascetics of old appear to have an un- 
necessary ‘fear complex’. ‘A heavy 
log may somehow keep itself afloat, 
while light wood, or for the matter of 
that a steam-boat, can carry heavy 
loads.’ And after all, we have got to 
be reconciled to our burdens, since the 
ego and the world are co-existent. 
Moreover, one finds after reaching the 
terrace that the whole structure, in- 
cluding the steps left behind, is built of 
the same mortar and bricks. One may 


leave the hard crust and the seeds to 
get the pulp of a Bael fruit, but if one 
is to know its full weight one has to 
take the whole thing. The Jnani dis- 
criminates, but the Vijnani enjoys a 
comprehensive reality. ‘The fellow 
who always thinks of sin becomes a 
sinner.’ How severely Sri Rama- 
krishna castigates .Tatindra Tagore for 
remembering one single slip of Yudhish- 
thira rather than his innumerable 
virtues, and how he rebukes Narcndra 
and M. for indulging in a criticism of 
social vices. (Read The Teachings o/ 
*Sr< Rfiniakrisluifi in this issue). If com- 
ing events do really cast their shadows 
before and if the positive efforts of 
saints be not their private affairs alone 
but have a meaning for humanity as a 
whole, then Sri Ramakrishna docs em- 
body the hope of the world’s future. 

Here was one to whom nothing w'as 
insignilicant and no life absolutely lost. 
With his life, then, the emphasis has 
shifted from negation to aflirmation. 
from theory to practice, and this, be- 
cause the brain of India is quite sound. 
Let her children now get over all hesi- 
tation and direct their steps in keeping 
with the dictates of her national genius. 


VIVEKANANDA 

Vivekananda ! What a heritage ! 
Fulfilment of India’s age after age 

Of Knowledge, Love, and Work; 
— Divine, dynamic spark 
Burning aloft like some meteor ablaze ! 

Spirit of India’s liberation high. 

Vast as the ocean, boundless as the sky. 
Symbol of youth new-born. 

Young as is spring’s new morn. 
Eternally young, while ages roll by ! 
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Uniter of the souls of East and West, 

In lyhom the twain at last found peace and rest, 
And will ever so find, — 

Largeness of heart and mind. 

Width of vision, charity sublimest. 

Aptly in thee did the New and the Old 
Meet in unison and synthesis bold. 

And India’s ancient lore 
Flung wide its magic door 
To the newer breezes of Time unrolled. 

Messenger proud of India’s high Gospel, 

Bearer of India’s cosmic, mystic spell 
Of Immortality 
And calm finality. 

That drown all doubts, all delusions dispel. 

High Priest of man, saviour of the masses, 
Breaker of bonds, killer of creeds and classes; 
Champion of the whole host 
Of the lowliest and lost; 

Whose love, prince or pariah, ’like compasses. 

What a Vision did thy Master grant thee, 
Enabling, ennobling thy eye to sec 
One God in everything, 

In stock, stone, or being, 

God in the poor, the naked, the hungry. 

And the Gospel of service rang out clear, 

Service of God through all Ilis creatures dear, 
Service or Love thrice blest, 

Service that’s prayer best, 

Creating Paradise out of a tear. 

Hail, Redeemer benign ! Behold our plight, 

Our sad, sorrowing day, our doomed night. 

In mercy condescend 
Thy mantle of Pow’r to lend 
And thy fearlessness that ever smiles bright. 

While death and destruction strike at our door, 
And millions fall ’midst cry and shriek and roar. 
Come Saviour, Helper, Friend, 

Rend this gloom-veil, and send 
Thy immortal touch, — and woes be no more ! 


Phanindra M. Mitra. 



THE PLACE OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL REGENERATION 


By Dr. N. R. Diiar, D.Sc.. F.I.C.. I.E.S. 


With the attack of Hitler on Russia, 
perhaps, a new chapter of the human 
history has started. Very few people ex- 
pected that Russia will be able to hold 
on against this formidable attack. The 
whole world is full of admiration for 
the Russian people in this titanic con- 
flict and the fervent hope of mankind 
is that this nation will come out glori- 
ous in its victory in the greatest battle 
of human history. This will lead to an 
improvement in the standard of living 
of poorer nations and to ecpuility of 
man. 

Now, what is at the back of progress 
(»f these two nations? It is certainly 
lino to the very important place which 
these two nations gave to science and 
engineering in their national develop- 
ment. There is no doubt that the (ut- 
laans were the leaders in applying science 
and engineering to national deve- 
lopment. The thoughtful Germans 
nailizcd about a century ago that the 
pr()sj)crity of a nation can be greatly 
iiKTeased by applying scientific methods 
and discoveries to industrial pursuits. 
After the defeat of the Germans at the 
hattles of Jena and Austerlitz at the 
hands of the great military genius 
Napoleon, the Germans realized that 
their defeat was, perhaps, due to the 
defects in their system of national edu- 
cation. This was consequently reorgan- 
ized and strengthened immediately, and 
f^reat national seats of learning (univer- 
sities) were started at Jena and also 
other places. 

It is interesting to note that in Ger- 
*^^ny there has always been an inti- 


mate relationship and co-operation be- 
tween the universities and industries. 
One half of the expenses of the Uni- 
versity of Jena is met by the famous 
optical instrument and glass manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Carl Zeiss & Co. In 
the German Universities the teacher 
and the taught toiled and created new 
knowledge and made great discoveries 
in all spheres of human activity and 
thought, and made Germany strong, 
morally, materially, and martially by 
hard incessant W(jrk with a will t(5 win. 
'J'he English writer Thomas Carlyle was 
full of praise and admiration for the 
good qualities of the German nation. 
Our Bhagavat Gita, Upanishads, and 
the Sanskrit literature of Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti, etc., were translated intf) 
German from original Sanskrit texts 
and were widely read and appreciated 
by the German people. Perhaps India 
was most respected for its high think- 
ing and noble and glorious past in Ger- 
many before the advent of Hitler than 
in any other country of Europe. Things 
have radically and fundamentally de- 
teriorated under the Nazi rule, which 
is not only a plague for humanity 
but also for Germany itself which 
is being ruined by the Nazis. In 
the Universities of .leiui, Berlin, 
Kiel, Gottingen, and other places, 
Indian philosophy amj culture, and 
Sanskrit wore extensively studied and 
appreciated ; but the main strength 
of the German nation was their firm 
belief in the utility ot applied science 
in the defence and development of the 
country. Through systematic and 
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organized attempts at national regene- 
ration the Germans in the seventies of 
the last century became highly power- 
ful, and under the leadership of the 
great statesmen Bismarck and General 
Moltke and others, defeated the French 
people ignominiously and dictated a 
treaty on the French f)eople by which 
the latter had to pay a large indemnity 
to the Germans. 

The indemnity receipts were wholly 
utilized by the Germans in building 
palaces of learning throughout the 
whole country and these, in course of 
time, exerted as great an influence as 
the older German Universities by con- 
centrating on applied science and 
engineering. These institutions known 
as ‘Technische Hochschule’, which en- 
joy a* full-fledged university status, are 
seats of learning and research in applied 
science, commerce, and engineering, — > 
things which lead to the development 
and prosperity of a nation — and their 
degree is known as Dr. Ing. (Doctor 
Engineer) and valued more in industrial 
circles than the D. Phil, degree obtain- 
ed from the older German Universities. 
The foundations of trade and industry 
of Germany were laid in these new 
universities, which exist in almost all 
important German towns. In Germany 
degrees like B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., 
are not awarded. Everyone after 
finishing his education at the university 
and taking the doctorate degree, de- 
votes himself to such professions as law, 
medicine, teaching, commerce, engineer- 
ing, etc. Those who obtain their doc- 
to^^s degree from the technical uni- 
versities, attach themselves to some 
industry, business, or commerce. 

The German industrialists realized 
very early that in the development of 
commerce and industry the brains of 
the nation, that is, the doctors trained 
at the universities and technical insti- 
tutes, should largely be employed in 


industrial concerns. Numerous fully 
qualified chemists, physicists, and 
engineers are employed in large num- 
bers by all manufacturing concerns. In 
1926 when 1 was in Germany, 1 was 
invited by the Kahlbaiun Company to 
visit their factories and laboratories, 
and I was very pleasantly surprised to 
find that the director of research ap- 
pointed by this Company, which manu- 
factures very large quantities of purest 
chemicals and drugs, had under him 
several qualified chemists who were 
quite conversant with the researches 
carried out by us at Allahabad and 
showed me our original papers published 
in Germany. This happy combination 
of science and industry has made Ger- 
many powerful and prosperous. 

In most of the universities on the 
continent the students before finishing 
their educational career at the univer- 
sity, are required to carry on original 
research for at least one year. The 
doctorate is awarded on publishing the 
result of research in a book form. This 
rule of the continental and American 
Universities is highly salutary. Origi- 
nal research develops one’s judgement, 
self-reliance, personality, and indepen- 
dent thinking ; and this is bound to help 
in the national progress. Those who 
are engaged in teaching and research in 
agriculture, take the doctorate degree 
of the technical universities. 

These technical and agricultural uni- 
versities abound not only in Germany, 
but also in Sweden, Russia, Hungary, 
Holland, and America. In recent years 
a number of good agricultural univer- 
sities has been founded in the United 
States of America; and the Americans 
arc contributing millions of dollars for 
the upkeep of these universities, labo- 
ratories, and experimental stations. 

Germany was not satisfied by estab- 
lishing these two types of universities 
only. Master minds like Emil Fischer, 
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Nernst, Ostwald, Harnack, Haber. 
Planck felt that most of the time of 
the professors at these universities is 
spent in teaching and guiding the stu- 
dents; they have little time left to pur- 
sue their own research. So they col- 
lected money from the industrialists 
and with the help of the ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm received support from the 
Government and founded many Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institutes for research. Tn 
these research institutes the professors 
and the students are engaged in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and making 
discoveries which help the development 
of pure and applied sciences. As in the 
case of pure so in the case of applied 
science there are different Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institutes for research in its 
different branches, e.g., coal research, 
leather research, glass research, steel 
research, etc. It was in these research 
institutes that first petrol was obtained 
artificially from coal and artificial rub- 
ber was synthesized. 

Before the last Great War there was 
no great advance in pure and applied 
sciences in U.S.A. Americans also real- 
ized that for the development of their 
industry and commerce it was neces- 
sary to improve pure and applied 
sciences. With this end in view Ameri- 
cans established many universities and 
technological institutes and many 
‘National fellowships’ were instituted. 
These ‘National fellows’ are paid a 
monthly salary of Rs. iOO/SlM) to 
Hs. 1200 and their duty is to pursue 
original research. With the help of 
these national fellows, America has 
taken rapid strides during the last 
twenty-live years in the development 
of their industries and commerce. 
Within the last fifteen years America, 
like Germany, has established many 
technological institutes, e.g., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. These 


institutes are the centres for research 
in pure and applied sciences and are 
the best equipped scientific institutions 
of the world. 

Most of the American professors, fifty 
years ago, were educated for their Ph.D. 
degree in Germany and they were in- 
spired by the same ideas and idealisms 
of the hard-working, straightforward, 
and highly efficient German professors. 
The American professors in their turn 
worked hard for the development of 
science and industry in America and 
created new knowledge with the help of 
their pupils and made America pros- 
perous and great. 

Even as late as the last Great War 
the publications from the American 
Universities were not of a very high 
standard. I remember very web* what 
Professor Grignard, the Nobel Laureate 
in chemistry in 1913, after visiting 
U.S.A., told me in Paris in 1918 : he 
said that science was even then super- 
ficial and had not taken deep root 
there. But things have changed be- 
yond all proportions during the last 
twenty-five years through systematic 
development of the resources of America 
by the universities and technical insti- 
tutes. Now first-rate work and publi- 
cations are being turned out from 
American Universities and technologi- 
cal institutes and several American pro- 
fessors have been rewarded with Nobel 
Prizes in science. In engineering and 
applied sciences they are, perhaps, the 
best and, therefore, they are so strong 
materially and, perhaps, morally also. 
They are a tremendously powerful na- 
tion. 

Before the advent of Soviet Union 
there is no doubt that there were im- 
portant universities and research insti- 
tutions in Russia, but the Soviet Union 
with its almost fanatic belief that Russia 
can only improve, and the standard of 
living in the country can increase, by 
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applied science, have extended very 
larjofely the facilities for education, learn- 
ingf, and scientific work, both applied 
and pure. They have created a net- 
work of scientific and engrineerinff insti- 
tutions of the first-rate importance with 
the most up-to-date equipments. The 
man and woman power of the TT.S.S.R. 
has been completely mobilized for the 
development of the country and increas- 
ing its prosperity and building on a 
sound basis the defence problems and 
creating great national industries by 
the proper utilization of the raw mate- 
rials avnilnble in the eoiintrv, worked 
by Russian mm and women v.'ith Rus- 
sian capital. The result has been al- 
most miraculous; and tremendous 
progress of the nation in making it a 
miglfry, progressive, supremely strong, 
and self-reliant and activelv patriotic 
men and women, as we sec it to-day. 
has been achieved. These people are 
defending their mother country noblv, 
/successfully, and with dignitv to the 
last drop of their blood. This is a 
unique situation by which India can 
largely profit. 

The plea for a less bookish and more 
practical kind of instruction, led by H. 
Spencer and Huxley at an earlier date, 
found more and more advocates. 
Huxley had severely criticized an 
exclusively bookish education for the 
reason that the popular idea that brain 
work was superior to manual work was 
a deadly mischief’. He had ad- 
vocated science and drawing because 
he regarded them as essential to an all- 
round training. The German F. W. 
Froebcl, the creator of the kinder- 
garten, originated the philosophy which 
is incorporated in manual training; and 
it was he who first advocated its appli- 
cation to the upper years of schooling. 
But it was in Finland, not in Germany, 
that the suggestion first took concrete 
shape ip thp school programme. In 


1866 Finland required by law that there 
should be some form of manual work 
for all boys in the primary schools of 
the country districts, and it was also put 
into the curriculum of the training col- 
leges for male teachers. Finland is rich 
in forests, and hence woodwork from tho 
first was an important form of this 
hand-training. In the adoption of this 
same kind of training Sweden early took 
an active and very influential part. In 
1872, to regain for society cultural and 
industrial values that were seen to ho 
slipping away as city life more and 
more supplemented rural living, the 
Government established a school for 
teaching boys and young men enr- 
pentry, wood-turning, wood-carving, 
brush-making, bookbinding, the occupa- 
tion of wdiccl-wrights, and also work in 
copper and iron. Three years later tho 
Swedish Government began a school for 
the training of teachers in these arts, 
and some of those who later taught in 
the IT.S.A. were students there. At 
first, in work, the industrial purpose 
controlled, but before long it w^^s the 
educational aspect that dominated and 
there developed a well-organized pro- 
gramme of tool wmrk for bovs between 
twelve and fifteen years of age. To 
this* involving both wrod and metal, 
the Swedish gave the name ^sloyd’. 

In the United States of Amorien 
manual training was coming in vogue 
from 1876; and in 1018 the St. Louis 
Manual Training High School was 
started in connection with tho Washing- 
ton University. 

The same view-point was developed 
with great force by Sir John Lubbock 
and Sir Philip Magnus in England. Lub- 
bock looked back with pleasure to for- 
mer days, when Dawes at King’s som- 
broue and Inspector Moseley, had shown 
a better way for elementary education 
and had demonstrated the truth tha^ 
instruction in reading was helped by 
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the instruction in practical subjects in 
the curriculum. He pointed out that 
the Science Commission in the seventies 
had recommended that elementary in- 
struction Mn the phenomenon of nature’ 
should be given in all elementary 
schools. 

Sir Philip Magnus pleaded for tech- 
nical and practical instruction. As the 
Director and Secretary of the City and 
Guilds Institute, London, from 1880 
onwards, he was very familiar with the 
imperfections of the elementary schools 
chiefly by their products. Influenced 
by this view, the Royal Commission on 
Technical Education (which reported in 
1884) recommended that grants should 
be paid for ‘proficiency in the use of 
tools for working in wood and iron’. 
Magnus fought steadily to introduce 
this step and in 1887, induced the 
London School Board to appoint two 
organizers, one a qualified teacher and 
the other an artisan, to supervise the 
teaching of manual work in six London 
Board schools. The experiment ‘suc- 
ceeded beyond the expectations of the 
most sanguine. It w’as shown that the 
instruction stimulated the intelligence, 
and improved the physique of the 
children.’ 

Children must be helped to feel that 
when attending schools they are handl- 
ing matters which seem to them inter- 
esting and important outside school. 
There was in all this a fervent belief in 
the educational and moral values of 
handwork. There was also a fear that 
foreign nations, specially Germany and 
Prance, were improving their system 
nf elementary technical instruction in 
such a way as would endanger the posi- 
l-iori of manufacturers and business men 
England. 

‘In France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land technical schools are out of all 
comparison more numerous than they 
^^*6 in England and are more organi- 


cally connected with the educational 
system of those countries. Moreover, 
they are so graded that pupils can pass 
from the elementary to the highest 
technical schools, without any break in 
the continuity of their studies and they 
are so diverse in character as to be 
adapted to the requirements of nearly 
every different industry or occupation.’ 

The science course makes frequent 
contacts with other subjects of study. 
Explanation of scientific truths enables 
children to understand the fundamental 
processes in gardening, hygiene, physi- 
cal geography, and different crafts. The 
interest in science and its application is 
greatly stimulated when the children 
learn the life and work of the great 
pioneers, like Pasteur, Lister, Faraday, 
Darwin, Newton, J. C. Bose, Sir*P. C. 
Ray, and others, whose discoveries have 
helped suffering humanity immensely 
and have led to the comforts of modern 
times. 

Ruskin’s quest for a nation of ‘noble 
and happy beings’ led him to expound 
a system of national education which 
included the provision of State schools, 
accessible to every child, where, ‘with 
other minor pieces of knowledge’, he 
should be taught three things : 

(a) The laws of health, and exercises 
enjoined by them. 

(b) Habits of gentleness and justice. 

(c) The calling by which he is to live. 
Ruskin’s insistence on physical well- 
being and laws of health has led to the 
introduction of the teaching of hygiene 
in schools. Hygiene is the science of 
living. Health and a good constitution 
arc better than all gold, and a strong 
body, than wealth without measure. 
The essential aim of health education is 
to help a boy or girl to live a healthy 
life. Such education should be regarded 
as a means not only of encouraging the 
maintenance of a suitable standard of 
physical health, but of endeavouring to 
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make the child self-respecting, happy, 
and efficient. This aspect of the study 
of hygiene should be encouraged and 
insisted upon in our schools. 

The programme of physical well- 
being, moral character, and vocational 
efficiency, combined with Spencer’s 
doctrine of method, offered to English 
education an ideal which has trans- 
formed it. 

It is clear, therefore, that the general 
trend of new education, all over the 
world, is to emphasize the importance 
of handwork and science even in ele- 
mentary education. This principle has 
also been adopted in the Basic System. 

The true functions of a university 
have not yet been realized in this coun- 
try as yet. Tn England, the university 
servec a double purpose -one, the crea- 
tion of good citizens and the other, the 
creation of knowledge. The social life, 
physical activities, in most of the Eng- 
lish Universities, specially the older 
ones, are congenial to develop the 
powers of the pupils towards their mak- 
ing useful citizens. In this process they 
pick up new ideas and knowledge which 
may or may not be useful to their later 
lives. These men and women go out 
into the world for commerce, business, 
and making empires. On the other 
hand, another group of pupils much 
less in number than the other section, 
try to create new knowledge and carry 
on research work. These are true 
specialists who go in either for advanced 
teaching or industrial development. In 
the Continent, however, the main func- 
tion of the university is to produce 
specialists and research workers or 
learned men and women. Tn our coun- 
try, however, things have got highly 
mixed up. 

Following the model of Cambridge 
and Oxford, Indian universities have 
attempted to create useful citizens — 
ladies and gentlemen — and also to 


create a few specialists. But unfortu- 
nately the system has failed completely 
and an overwhelming majority of the 
Indian students going to the universi- 
ties, are extremely poor and ill- 
equipped and want degrees only to 
improve their worldly prospects. There 
is hardly any thirst for knowledge, but 
there is great demand for degrees. 
Flence the teaching and instruction are 
of inferior type and cannot be of first- 
rate importance. 

With the rise of industrialization, 
specialists and research men and women 
would be 7iecdcd and at the present 
moment most of our Indian universities 
are not well ef|iiipped for such purposo 
nnr is there any congenial atmosphere 
for the creation of new knowledge and 
making discoveries, because the majo- 
rity of the pupils and the teachers 
is not keen on learning. The 

pupils want degrees and the teachers, 
safe and soft jobs for themselves, 
and want to get on by joining 

parties. TTenee the serious type of stu- 
dents get mixed up with the ordinary 
ones who are in much larger numbers. 
During the last twenty years numerous 
teaching and residential universi- 

ties have been created in this 
country, but unfortunately as they 
arc flooded by pupils who want 
degrees and not learning the re- 
sult has been most unsatisfactory. 

What is definitely wanted is thiit the 
college system teaching up to the degrc( 
standard, should continue and those 
who want degrees, may go to the college 
and study for a while, play games, and 
attend social activities. The truly seri- 
ous type of pupils wanting research and 
learning, may go to the universities 
where only post-graduate work should 
be concentrated. The degree work 
should be taken away from most of 
these universities and be given to the 
colleges where there is more of esprit dc 
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corps and compactness necessary for dis- 
cipline and development of personality. 
The continental idea of university which 
is a conglomeration of really learned 
men as teachers, and seekers of know- 
ledge and truth as pupils, must be en- 
couraged ill this country for our nation- 
al development and industrial progress. 
For the average pupil the college is 
good enough for his education and it 
should end with the degree college. 

Tt has been emphasized by some 
people that the college and university 
education should be restricted to very 
few pupils with the right intellectual 
ami moral capacity, but the present 
trend of thoughts and ideas of educa- 
tion do not support this view. In Nor- 
way, Switzerland, and even in France 
and Germany, university education has 
been brought to the doors of everybody 
who wont to join the university. This 
is the correct thing to do. The higher 
form of education should be available 
to all the citizens of the country. But 
in India due to our poverty the fulfil- 
ment of this doelrine ivill take a long 
time, as creation of wealth and indus- 
trialization will be needed before the 
h idlest form of education is really 
democratized. 

India is jirimarily an agricultural 
eounlry, but unfortunately there is no 
anricultural university for the develop- 
ment of agriculture in India. There 
are (mly a few ngricultiiral schools in 
the country, but up till now there was 
no good agricultural college. Recently 
some agricultural problems are being 
tackled at the Universities of Calcutta 
and Dacca. Some researches on agri- 
culture are being carried out at Naini, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lyallpur, Delhi, 
Poona, and Coimbatore. Even in two 
small towms like Wageningen and Delft, 
a small country like Holland, there 
are large agricultural and technical uni- 
versities where first-rate research work 
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is being carried on by many learned 
men and women. There are agricultural 
universities in Sweden near Upsalla 
and in Switzerland near Zurich. In 
America and Germany also large agri- 
cultural universities have been estab- 
lished. I think it is very urgent to 
establish an agricultural university in 
Bengal with the Bose Institute as its 
nucleus. 

During our lifetime we have seen the 
magnificent progress which America 
and Russia have made in the realm of 
industry and commerce through the 
help of applied and pure science and 
engineering. In India also after estab- 
lishing technical universilics and insti- 
tuting research scholarships or national 
fcllov»^ships for research, if we ^devote 
ourselves whole-heartedly to the pursuit 
of applied science, then within a period 
of twenty to twenty-five years, India 
may ])erhaps attain the same standard 
of industrial prosperity as America or 
Russia. 

The rich people of our country up till 
noiv have been founding Uharmashalas 
end temples, but only a few, like 
Jam.slicdji Tata, Sir Ra'^hbehari Ghosh, 
Sir Tarak Nath Palit, have made prince- 
ly donations for scientific research. Tt 
is very necessary for other well-to-do 
Indians to follow the example of these 
^princes’, otherwise India cannot pro- 
gress industrially. The immortal 
Pasteur, the pride of France and the 
world and the greatest benefactor of 
humanity, appealed to mankind by de- 
claring that scientific and technical 
laboratories and research institutes are 
the temples of the fiifiirc where man- 
kind will be elevated and strengthened 
and asking well-to-do persons to endow 
such temples and create ample resources 
for such institutions. The French 
people and other nations responded 
generously to the appeal of Pasteur 
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and established in Paris a palace for 
research named after him, where im- 
portant researches leading to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, have been car- 
ried on and are in progress now. 

India requires thousands of such re- 


search institutes and technical and agri- 
cultural universities for its regeneration 
and material prosperity, and the money 
spent on them will be more than repaid 
by the results achieved in such institu- 
tions. 


SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

By Brahmachari Shivaciiaitanya 
(Concluded) 


SiuENT Preparation 

With the return of Swami Viveka- 
nanda from the West in 1897, Swami 
Shivananda’s days of itineracy came to 
an eifd. He went to Madras to receive 
the Swami and returned with him to 
Calcutta. In the same year at the 
request of Swami Vivekananda he went 
to Ceylon and preached Vedanta for 
about a year. Here he used to hold 
classes on the Gita, and the Raja Vogn, 
which became popular with the local 
educated community including a number 
of Europeans. One of his students, 
Mrs. Picket, to whom he gave the name 
of Haripriya, was specially trained by 
him so as to qualify her to teach 
Vedanta to the Europeans. Latterly she 
went to Australia and New Zealand at 
the direction of the Swami and succeed- 
ed in attracting interested students in 
both the countries. The Swami returned 
to the Math in 1898, whieh was then 
housed at Nilambar Babu’s garden. 

In 1899 plague broke out in an 
epidemic form in Calcutta. Swami 
Vivekananda who was at Darjeeling at 
the time hastened down to the plains 
as soon as the news reached him and 
asked Swami Shivananda and Sister 
Nivedita to organize relief work for the 
sick. The Swami put forth his best 
efforts without the least thought for 


personal safety. About this time a 
landslip did considerable damage to 
property at Darjeeling. He collected 
some money for helping those who were 
affected by it. 

The natural drive of his mind was, 
however, for a life of contemplation, 
and shortly after he went again to the 
Himalayas to taste once more the 
delight and peace of meditation. Here 
he spent some years, although he would 
occasionally come down to the Math 
for a visit. About this time Swami 
Vivekananda asked him to found a 
monastery in the Himalayas, though 
the desire of the Swami could not be 
realized at the time. But Swami 
Shivananda remembered his wish and 
years afterwards in 1915 he laid the 
beginnings of a monastery at Almora, 
which was completed by Swami Turiya- 
iianda. 

In 1900 he accompanied Swami 
'Vivekananda in the latter’s visit to 
Mayavati. While returning to the 
plains, Swami Vivekananda left him at 
Pilibhit with a request to collect funds 
for the maintenance and improvemeut. 
of the Belur Math. The Swami stayed 
back and raised some money. 

Shortly before Swami Vivekananda 
passed away the Raja of Bhinga gave 
him Rs. 500 for preaching Vedanta. 
Swamiji handed over the money to 
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Swami Shivananda asking him to start 
an Ashrama with it at Benares, which 
he did in 1902. 

The seven long years which he spent 
at the Ashrama formed a memorable 
chapter of his life. Outwardly, of 
course, there was no spectacular 
achievement. The Ashrama grew up 
not so much as a centre of great social 
activity, but as a school of hard dis- 
cipline and rigorous Tapasya for the 
development of individual characters 
as in the hermitages of old. Here we 
are confronted with an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of pre- 
senting the life-story of spiritual geni- 
uses. The most active period of their 
lives is devoid of events in popular 
estimation. It is hidden away from 
the public eye and spent in producing 
those invisible and intangible commo- 
dities whose value cannot be measured 
ill terms of material goods. When they 
appear again they are centres of great 
and silent forces which often leave their 
imprint on centuries. Realization of 
God is not an event in the sense in 
which the discovery of a star or an 
clement is an event, which resounds 
through all the continents. But one 
who has solved the riddle of life is a 
far greater benefactor of humanity 
tlian, say, the discoverer of (5()(). 

Anxious times were ahead of Swami 
Shivananda; the funds were soon 
depicted. At times nobody knew 
wherefrom the expenses of the day 
would come. The Swami, however, 
carried on unruffled and the clouds 
lifted after a time. Most of his time 
Was spent in intense spiritual practices. 
He would scarcely stir out of the 
Ashrama, and day and night he would 
be in high spiritual mood. The life in 
Ihe Ashrama was one of severe dis- 
cipline and hardship. The inmates 
hardly enjoyed full meals for months, 
there was not much clothing to 


lessen the harshness of the winter. He 
used to pass most of the nights on a 
small bench. In the winter months he 
would usually get up at about 3 a.m. 
in the morning and light a Dhuni fire 
in one of the rooms, before which they 
would sit for meditation, which often 
continued far into the morning. During 
these times Swami Saradananda, the 
then Secretary of the Mission, would 
press him hard to try to collect funds 
for the local Home of Service and say 
jocosely, ‘Will mere meditation bring 
money But the Swami could not be 
moved from the tenor of his life. 

For some time he opened a school at 
the Ashrama, where he himself taught 
a group of local boys English. About 
this time he translated Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s Chicago lectures into Hmdus- 
thani so that Swamiji^s ideas might 
spread among the people. He con- 
tinued to look after the affairs of the 
Ashrama till 1909, when he returned to 
Bclur and lived there for some time. 
In 1912 he went on a pilgrimage to 
Amarnath in company with Swami 
Turiyananda and Swami Premananda. 
On his return he fell seriously ill with 
dysentery, which proved very obstinate. 
He became specially careful as regards 
food after this and began to observe a 
strict regimen, which continued till the 
end and to w^hich his long life was in no 
small measure due. 

President of the Math and Mission 

In 1917 Swami Premananda who 
used to manage the affairs of the Math 
at Belur fell seriously ill, and his duties 
came to rest on the shoulders of Swami 
Shivananda, who was one of the 
original trustees of the Belur Math. 
And in 1922 after the passing away of 
Swami Brahman anda he was made the 
President of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission, in which post he continued 
till the end of his life. Shortly before 
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this he had been to Dacca and Mymen- 
singh in response to an invitation. 
This tour started a new phase in his 
long career which has left a very pro- 
found impression upon all who came 
into contact with him during this 
period. Large crowds flocked to him 
at })laces in Dacca and Mymensingh to 
hear him talk on spiritual matters, and 
for the first time he began to initiate 
persons into spiritual life at the earnest 
appeal of several devotees, though at 
first he was much against it. 

In 1924 and 1927 he went on two 
long toiu’s to the South, during which 
he formally opened the centres at 
Bombay, Nagpur, and Ootacamiind and 
initiated a large number of persf)us into 
religiojis life. The hill station of 
Ootacamund appealed to him greatly 
and here he spent some lime in high 
spiritual mood. In 1925 he went to 
Deoghar during the Saras\\ati Puja 
time to open a new building accom- 
panied by a large number of monks 
from the Bclur Math. He stayed there 
for a little over three weeks which was 
a period of great joy and pure merri- 
ment for all who happened to be there. 

In 192G the first convention of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission was 
held at Belur, which helped to organize 
the activities of the Mission on a more 
efficient basis. In 1027 Swami Sarada- 
nanda, the first Secretary of the 
Mission, passed away, which came as a 
severe shock to him. His health was 
already declining and some lime after 
he went to Madhupur where, thanks to 
the change, he felt somewhat better. 
From Madhupuf he went to Benares for 
the last time and stayed there for 
nearly a couple of months. Wherever 
he went lie carried an atmosphere of 
delight around him. Monks and 
devotees thronged round him morning 
and evening and for hours the conver- 
sation v/ent on. The same year he 


returned to the Belur Math which he 
never left again. 

After 1930 his health broke down 
greatly, though he could still take short 
walks. What a cataract of disasters 
had come upon him since 1927 — loss 
of the comrades of old days one after 
another, trouble and defections, illness 
and ])liysieiil disabilities ! But nothing 
could for a moment dim the brightness 
of the burning flame of faith. They 
only brought into high relief the great- 
ness of his spiritual qualities. At night 
after meals he would usually pass an 
hour or so all alone, except for the 
presence of an attendant or two who 
used to be near. And whenever he was 
alone he seemed to be immersed in a 
profound .spiritual mood. He wouM 
occasionally break the silence by gently 
uttering the Master’s name. The mood 
would recur whenever in the midst of 
almost uninterrupted flow of visitors 
and devotees he found a little time all 
to himself. In the midst of terrible 
physical suffering he would radiate joy 
and peace all around. Not onl*e did 
anyone see him utter a syllabic of 
complaint against the torments which 
a^sailed the llesh. 'fo all Iiujuiiu^s 
abf:ut Ills health his "avourite lc|>ly 
was, Manaki is all right so long she 
able to take the name of Uanni.' 
Physicians who came to treat him \Y* rc 
amazed at his buoyant spirits which 
nothing could depress. Sometimes he 
would point to his pet dog and say, 
‘That fellow’s master is here (pointing 
to himself),’ and then pointing one 
finger to himself and another to the 
Master’s shrine he would add, ‘and this 
fellow is His dog.’ 

Age, which diminishes our physical 
and mental vigour, serves only to 
heighten the force and charm of a 
spiritual personality. The last years 
of Swami Shivananda’s life were days 
of real majesty of a spiritual sovereign- 
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The assumption of the vast spiritual 
responsibilities of the great office tore 
off the austere mask of reserve and 
rugged taciturnity which so long hid 
his tender heart and broad sympathy. 
All these years thousands upon thou- 
sands came to him, men and women, 
young and old, rich and poor, high and 
low, the homeless and the outcast, men 
battered by fate and reeling under 
thousand and one miseries to which man 
is prey, and went away lifted up in 
spirits. A kind look, a cheering word, 
and an impalpable something which was 
nevertheless most real, put new hope 
and energy into persons whose lives 
liad almost been blasted away by 
friistralions and despair. Ife cheerfully 
bore all discomfort and hardship in the 
service of the helpless and the needy. 
Even during the last illness which 
deprived him of the use of speech and 
half of his limbs, the same anxiety to 
be of help to all was plain, and his 
kindly look and the gentle movement 
of his left hand in blessing, above all, 
his holy presence did more to brace up 
their drooy)ing spirits than countless 
words contained in books could ever do. 

Common man is driven along like 
animals by blind impulse. The essence 
of non-attachment lies in rising above 
the habitual reactions of life in its 
relation with the world. As a youth 
is not attracted by the fancies of a 
child and as an old man whose passions 
have cooled is no longer stirred by the 
romantic imaginations prompted by 
adolescent longings, so men who have 
attained to self-mastery rate the smiles 
and tears of the world at their true 
worth. This is the rationale behind 
the attitude of indifference held up as 
an ideal by the scriptures. It is a 
Pleasure of our inner achievement. 
This was specially marked in Swami 
Shivananda. He was as much affected 
honour as by dishonour. His dis- 


ciples numbered thousands, rich and 
poor, Rajas and pariahs, but no con- 
sideration of a worldly nature ever 
influenced him in his relations with 
them^ Rather he v/as more solicitous 
for the welfare of the underdog whose 
needs were greater. Praise or blame 
did not touch him in the least. 
Terrific storms swept over his head 
during his term of office; but the great 
rock of faith stood four-square to all 
the gales that blew. While indignities 
and defiance were being hurled at him 
Swami Shivananda like the bluc- 
throated Shiva of the legend calmly 
swallowed the poisonous gurgitations of 
the envenomed hearts. And as sense 
dawned on them aud some of them 
became apologetic, it was the old man 
who had to comfort their seared con- 
science. It was in this troublous 
chapter in his life that the myth of 
Shiva sprang into real existence. 

During his term of office the work of 
the Mission steadily expanded. The 
ideas of the Master spread to new 
lands, and centres were opened not only 
in different parts of India but also in 
various foreign countries. He was, 
however, no sectarian with limited 
sympathy. All kinds of work, social, 
national, or religious, received his 
blessings. Labourers in different fields 
came to him and went away heartened 
by words of cheer and sympathy. His 
love was too broad to be limited by 
sectional iiitercsU ; it extended to every 
place and to every movement where 
good was being done. Are not all who 
toil for freedom and justice, for moral 
and religious values, for the removal 
of human want and sulTering, for raising 
the material and cultural level of the 
masses, doing the blaster's work? He 
was no mere reel use living away from 
human interests and aspiration, away 
from the currents of everyday life. 
His was an essentially modern mind 
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keenly aware of the suffering of the 
poor and the downtrodden. His clear 
reason unbefogged by sectional interests 
could grasp the truth behind all move- 
ments for making the lot of the com- 
mon man happy and cheerful. When 
the Madras Council was considering the 
Religious Endowment Bill which aimed 
at a better management of the finances 
of the religious Maths, a Mohunt of a 
Math in Madras approached him seeking 
his help for fighting the measure as it 
touched the vested interests. But he 
told him point-blank that a monastery 
should not simply hoard money, but 
see that it came to the use of society. 
When news of flood and famine reached 
him he became anxious for the helpless 
victims and would not rest till relief 
had beAi organized. 

Personal Traits 

Though all kinds of good work found 
him sympathetic, he never failed to 
stress the spirit which should be at the 
back of all activities. One who wit- 
nesses the drama of life from the sum- 
mit of realization views its acts in a 
light denied to the common understand- 
ing. Our toils and strivings, our joys 
and delights, our woes and tears arc 
seen in their true proportions in the 
vast perspective of the Eternal. Work 
yoked to true understanding is a means 
for the unfoldment of the divine within 
man. So his advice always was : Be- 
hind work there should be meditation; 
without meditation work cannot be per- 
formed in a way which conduces to 
spiritual growth. Nor is work nicely 
performed without having a spiritual 
background. He^would say, ‘Fill your 
mind in the morning so much with the 
thoughts of God that one point of the 
compass of your mind will always be 
towards God, though you are engaged 
in various distracting activities.’ 

His own life was a commentary on 
what he preachcci. Though he soared 


on the heights of spiritual wisdom he 
was to the last rigid in attending to the 
customary devotions for which he had 
scarcely any need for himself. Until 
the time he was too weak to go out of 
his room, every dawn found him in the 
shrine room meditating at a fixed hour. 
In the evening, perhaps, he would be 
talking to a group of people when the 
bell for evening service rang. He 
would at once become silent and lost 
in deep contemplation, while those who 
sat round him found their minds stilled 
and enjoyed a state of tranquillity 
which comes only from deep medita- 
tion. 

Juana and Bhakti, Yoga and Karma 
blended liarmoniously in his rich per- 
sonality. His expansive spirit not only 
dwelt on the heights of Brahman, but 
ranged over the vast stretches of the 
beauties of the Divine in play as well. 
Above all, however, his deep devotion 
to Sri Ramakrishna stood out in bold 
relief, which would come out now and 
then in his conversation. To him Sri 
Ramakrishna was the consummation (jf 
all religions and Sadhaiia. A mind could 
doubt and disagree but when confronted 
with his firm conviction and telling 
words, it could not for the moment at 
least shake off the force of his utterance 
and felt inclined to agree. But he was 
free from the slightest trace of dogmat- 
ism or sectarianism. He worshipped 
and venerated all saints and prophets, 
all deities and religions, and all pro- 
gressive forces and movements. 

He had a profound sense of the value 
of personality. He was right through 
his career a man of resolute will, inde- 
pendent in thought and bold in action. 
Never in his long life did he submit 
himself to be drilled into a dull uniform 
automaton of set forms of thought and 
fixed rules of conduct, which are the 
hall-marks of the genteel, the good, and 
the loyal in the common eye. As he 
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valued freedom in his own life, so he 
always appreciated bold and straight 
conduct. He intensely hated all sham, 
fawning and mealy-mouthed gentility. 

Freedom clashes with organization, 
but his sense of the importance of the 
individual enabled him to strike a 
balance between the forces of conflict 
which set the individual against the 
community. He never regarded the 
community as an abstract idol to which 
the interests of the individual have to be 
sacrificed. His actions did not always 
go unchallenged, but he could never 
be stampeded into a false step by the 
bugbears of the common man, whose 
chief mentor is fear born of ignorance. 
Among some of the priceless utterances 
of his are the following few words spoken 
in his last years : ‘Hope and fear will 
ever alternate in life’s struggle. A 
monotonous life is no life at all. If 
there be no conflict in the life of man, 
if it is carried along on an unbroken 
current of sensual pleasures, men will 
never in that case turn to high thoughts 
about God and soul, etc. What in that 
ease marks it off from an animal life.^ 
But fear and pain alone hold down 
man, they diminish his stature. So I 
say, there are no greater sinners than 
those who want to trample down man.’ 
These words have eontemporary signi- 
ficance viewed against the background 
of the events of to-day, mighty and 
small, that confront nations, ]>eoples, 
communities, and classes everywhere. 
Progress in the deepest sense of the 
word is a growing recognition of the 
value of personality. 

Not only did his life stand out as the 
fulfilment of the ideal aspirations of 
the devotee, as an ever-present source 
of spiritual inspiration, but his kindness 
and pity issued in a thousand channels 
to the afflicted and the destitute. Not 
^11 who came to him were in urgent 
need of spiritual comfort. Empty 


stomachs and naked bodies made them 
far more conscious of their physical 
wants than the higher needs of the 
soul. His charities flowed in a steady 
stream to scores of persons groaning 
under poverty. Perhaps there came to 
him one whose daughter had fallen seri- 
ously ill, but who did not know how to 
provide the expenses of her treatment. 
There was another who had lost his job 
and stared helplessly at the future. 
Such petitions and their fulfilment were 
an almost regular oceurrenee during his 
last years, apart from his constant gifts 
of cloth and blankets, etc., to hundreds 
of men. 

In the days of his physical decline the 
grand old man, whom illness had con- 
fined to bed, was like a great patriarch, 
the paterfamilias, affectionately •watch- 
ing over the welfare of his vast brood. 
His love showed itself in a hundred of 
ways. If anyone of his numerous de- 
votees or members of the monastery fell 
sick he never failed to make anxious 
inquiries about him. If any of the 
devotees did not turn up on the usual 
day at the Math, it never failed to at- 
tract his notice. And when the de- 
votees came to the Math, even their 
petty needs and comforts engaged his 
attention. Cut very few of them came 
to know about it at all. 

His numerous children who felt 
secure in his affectionate care went 
about their duties full of the delight of 
living. One night after the meals some 
of the members of the monastery at 
Behir were making fun and laughing 
loudly in the inner verandah of the 
ground floor of the main Math build- 
ing. The noise of laughter went up and 
could he heard from Swami Shivananda’s 
room. He smiled a little at this and 
said softly, ‘The boys are laughing 
much and seem to be happy. They 
have left their hearth and home in 
search of bliss. Master ! make them 
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blissful.’ What an amount of feeling 
lay behind these few tender words of 
prayer ! 

He had a rare sense of humour, and 
his witty words would often make those 
present burst into side-splitting laughter. 
He could laugh without hurting other’s 
feelings. ‘He suffered fools with a sense 
of humour. And what fools most of iis 
can be he alone knew. But he never 
let on, lest it hurt grievously. Here 
was room for compassion. His laughter 
was seasoned with compassion.’ 

‘Though he could see our inmost 
nature yet the teacher never laughed at 
the disciple’s i^eaknesses. He knew us 
belter than we did ; yet he treated us 
better than we deserved.’ 

‘Yet the slightest false step he would 
correct. Even from grave errors he 
rescued us without humiliating us. 
He always treated us as if we were 


worthy of the greatest appreciation and 
respect.’ 

His health which was already shat- 
tered broke down still more and beyond 
recovery in May 1933, when he had an 
attack of apoplexy which deprived him 
of the use of half of his body includ- 
ing speech. It continued for months 
till he fell a victim to pneumonia, wliich 
proved fatal. He passed away on 20 
February 1934, living a memory which 
is like a golden dream flung suddenly 
from one knows not where into this 
harsh world of reality. 

The real is that which is an object of 
experience. To Swami Shivanand.i 
God and religion were not vague words 
or distant ideals, but living realities. 
Lives like his light up the dark process 
of history and point to the divine goal 
towards which humanity will be travel 
ling with growing knowledge in future. 


SEEK AND YE SHALT. FIND 

By SwAMT TirntYANANDA 


I am greatly delighted at your vearn- 
ing. The Master used to sav that the 
more this yearning will grow the more 
will His grace descend. Everything is 
gained if love and devotion to Him 
develop. The devotee seeks no more. 
He, no doubt, craves for His vision, 
but he depends on His will alone. 
Arjuna said: ‘O best among men, 
T want to see Your lordly form.’ But 
no sooner did he say this than he 
seemed to be discomfited and went on 
to add : ‘If Thou thinkest that I am 
fit to see fhat form, O master and best 
among Yogis, then show me Thy 
(imoerishablc) eternal Self.’ This is the 
thing. He shows Himself only if He 
wills; if not, there is trouble. For 
there is no resl even after seeing. He 


had to sav greatly p^'rtiirbed that lu' 
did not want to see it anv more and 
pray again plaintively : ‘O Lord, 

Thy normal form.’ And ho regained 
his composure only by seeinf^ it: 
‘Having seen this Thy gentle human 
form, O .Tanardana, mv thoughts 
now composed and T am restored to 
nature.’ 

So the devotee with eraving for vi'iion. 
ete., pravs for love and devotion to T^i^n 
alone; nothing more is wanted if tlie^e 
be love, devotion, and attachment. 

To work for His pleasure, to know 
Him to be the only dear one, to love 
Him, to give up all other attachments, 
and not to bear ill will against anybody 
— ^this is the special means of reali7.ing 
Him, — ^love and love alone ! If one can 
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only love, one trains everythin^f. Not 
that we do not know how to love. We 
are accustomed to love our wife, son, 
friend, relations, wealth, and men, etc. 
This love has to be directed to Him, 
for all but He are only transient; they 
are present now and are non-existent 
the next moment. There is no other 
object of supreme love. Everything 
ages, becomes insipid, and does not 
remain the same. Only love for Him 
increases every moment and is infinite. 
‘That alone is pleasant, agreeable, and 
ever new.’ There is ennui and aversion 
after all other enjoyments. So the 
devotee says : ‘May the passionate love 
of men without discrimination for the 
sense-objects never forsake my heart 
while I contemplate You.’ (Viahmi 
Pur/inn I. x. 20). 

When this love for Him develops 
there is not any more awaiting for His 
vision. And if necessary the Lord even 
emerges from a pillar and shows Him- 
self to him. The vision ‘of the Most 
Excellent’ which breaks the knot of the 
heart does not relate to the physical 
eye. ‘He who knows It through the 
heart, through meditation, to be estab- 
lished in the heart, breaks the knot of 
ignorance even here, O Thou of pleasant 
appearance.’ 

But it is not that He is not seen if 
prayer is offered to Him. Of course the 
TTpanishad says : ‘His form is not open 
to sight; none ever sees Him with the 
eye. Those who know Him through 
the heart and meditation to be estab- 
lished in the heart, become immortal.’ 
It is all a thing of the heart. He will 
he in the heart as much as the heart 
^11 be in Him. He is ‘the friend of 
the true heart’. He is always present 
in the heart. We do not care to see, 
"~do we? Our vision is fixed on all 


other objects. Is there any other 
reason for the delay in finding Him? 
Truly has the devotee said, ‘Where dost 
thou seek for Me ? I dwell near 
thee. If you seek for Me you will find 
Me in a trice. I am not in temples, 
nor in mosques; I am not in Benares, 
nor at Kailas; neither am I in Oudh or 
in Dwarka; I am seen through faith.’ 

He is living close to us ; He is not to 
be sought anywhere else. ‘Vain is my 
search; He belongs to him who can 
find Him.’ He will present Himself if 
He is sought for a moment. But, who 
seeks Him? Ours is only hollow talk. 
We shall find Him if it is sincere. He 
is the inner ruler. ‘I am centred in the 
hearts of all.’ (Gita XV. 1.5). We 
read Shustras but where is lhat faith? 

‘An eternal portion of Myself having 
become a living soul in the world of 
life.’ (Gita XV. 7) - This is no false 
statement; but to us it has remained, 
as it were, false. What is the reason ? 
We only read it, we have no faith in it, 
nor do we seek it; therefore our plight 
is such. The Master used to say this 
often : ‘The Guru, Krishna, and the 
Vaishnavas (meaning the devotees) were 
merciful but without the mercy of one 
the individual went to pieces.’ That is 
to say. one has to be merciful to one- 
self even if one gets the mercy of all. 
‘This Self is the friend of oneself, and 
this Self is the enemy of oneself.’ 
(Gita VI. .5). ‘But to the iinconquercd 
self, the Self is inimical, (and behaves) 
like (an external) foe.’ (Gita VI. (5). 
For this reason if one is not compassion- 
ate towards one's oAvn self others’ com- 
passion is not of much help. You have 
turned your gaze to ycftirself — the Lord 
is sure to be graceful to you. Have 
great yearning. May the Lord grant 
your desire — this is our prayer to Him. 



PILGRIMAGE TO KAILASH 

By Swami Apurvananda 


On Way to Shiangciiuno 

Before leaving Garbyang, the last 
Indian village on the Indian border on 
the route to Tibet, a complete and 
detailed plan for our Tibetan tour had 
been made in consultation with our 
guide Kisch Khampa, who was a 
Tibetan by birth but domiciled in 
Garbyang. Our whole route was divided 
into twenty-two stages, each stage to 
be covered in one day. Generally stages 
are made in consideration of the dis- 
tance, facility for a suitable camping 
place, convenience of water and grass 
for the animals. Our first stage from 
Garbyang was Kalapam, a distance of 
eleven miles. The next stage was at 
Shiangchimg, ten miles from Kalapam, 
and the third stage was at Taklakot, 
covering a distance of twelve miles from 
Shiangchung. 

The distance of 170 miles from Tanak- 
pur, the last railway station at the foot 
of the Himalayas, to Garbyang via 
Pithauragarh and Askot was covered 
in thirteen days. Our party first 
halted at Shyamlatal, a place in 
the interior of the Himalayas, eleven 
miles from Tanakpur, where the 
Ramakrishna Math has built up 
an Ashrama and a charitable dis- 
pensary and hospital. At Mayavati 
also, a place some thirty miles from 
Shyamlatal, tha monks of the Rama- 
krishna Order have built the Advaita 
Ashrama and are doing the same kind of 
philanthropic activities, serving the 
suffering poor on a bigger scale. On 
this route from Tanakpur to Garbyang 
resting places r.uch as d&k bungalows, 


Dharmashalas, and shops are available; 
but in Tibet proper such a shelter is 
out of the question. So a deliberate 
halt of full four days was made at 
Garbyang to make a complete arrange- 
ment for food, shelter, conveyance, and 
other necessities for the w'hole route. 
The whole stock of raw food-stuff for 
one month’s use as well as kerosene oil 
sufficient for cooking and other pur- 
poses in our onward journey, tents, 
Thulmas (thick blankets) for matting 
and other neeessilios, were ])rovided for 
at Garbyang. xAftcr weighing our whole 
lugga^ it was found that thirteen pack- 
ponies and mules would be required to 
carry our belongings, each animal carry- 
ing sixty seers. Wc also engaged five 
riding ponies, four for four members of 
our party and one for the tw'O atten- 
dants. As for myself, T decided on 
going on foot all the way from the very 
start, whatever might be the conse- 
quence. 

Shiangciiuno as a Base Camp 

It was a beautiful afternoon when wc 
reached Shiangchung on the ‘2Sth 
of June, The sky was clear. Golden 
rays of the reclining sun illuminated 
the snow-clad peaks of the neighbouring 
mountains. The spacious gorge where 
we pitched our tents, had licavcn-kis- 
sing mountains on either side. A lovely 
stream was flowing by and the whole 
place was green with newly-grown grass. 

Lipu being only four miles from 
Shiangchung (15,000 ft. above the sca- 
le vel), that place was chosen as our 
base camp for an assault on that dan- 
gerous pass. Our guide Kisch Khampa 
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showed us the top of the Lipu Lckh 
pass — ^whieh seemed so near and easily 
accessible ! The whole of the afternoon 
was passed happily. We merrily visited 
some of the camps of the Tibetans and 
Bhutias who were resting there with 
hundreds of their Bher-bakris (sheep 
and /nroats), pack-ponies and mules. It 
was verv interesting to watch the simple 
mode of living of the Tibetans. Wher- 
ever thev go thev carry with them all 
their belongings which are verv few in 
number. A little quantity of barley flour, 
dried meat, tea, and salt are all they 
need for their daily fare. The Tibetans 
generallv live on barlcv powder made 
into a thick paste with water, roasted 
or raw meat, and a large quantitv of 
salted tea. It is a luxury with them 
if thev can afford to flavour their tea 
with a little butter or ghee. Thev take 
plenty of tea. sometimes from fortv to 
nftv cups in their small wooden bowls. 

With the approach of night we all 
retired to our respective camps for rest. 
The wdiole mountainous region seemed 
to be absorbed in deep meditatinn. But 
ns the night advanced the severity of 
eold and the violence of the wind in- 
erensed. The situation was greatly dis- 
eoneerting. We all became nervous. 
To add to our trouble, three of our 
pnriv began to suffer from the effects 
of high altitude. Dr. Dey of our party 
did his best to counteract their suffo- 
cation, but when all remedies failed, he 
had to administer sleeping doses. 

Assault on Ltpu. 

It was still dark when wc received 
marching order from our guide. The 
whole atmosphere was very dull and 
chilly. Masses of thick clouds were 
hovering overhead covering the whole 
place. With a cheerless heart we 
1^‘udged on slowly. Our pack-ponies 
leading ahead. I was the only 


one in our party of seven to go on foot. 
Other parties also followed us. The 
whole gorge began to resound with 
the sweet sound of hundreds of bells 
tied round the necks of the animals. 
It created a real music, hells of dif- 
ferent sizes ringing rhythmically ! 

Though the distance from Shiangehung 
to Lipu was only four miles, the whole 
track was so thickly covered with 
boulders of different sizes that even the 
Bhiitia horses could proceed with great 
difficulty. Besides, the whole region 
was buried under heavy snow, and 
only a fortnight back the. path was 
opened to traffic. To add to our diffi- 
culty, in some places the ascent was 
too steep even for the animals. Ponies, 
before thev could proceed fifteen nr 
twenty yards, had to stop aw^dile for 
taking breath , The most disheartening 
factor was the threatening condition of 
the sky. It seemed it would begin 
snowing any moment. There are 
moments when the mind is in high ten- 
sion even without much physical strain; 
but when mental worries are combined 
with physical exertions, the effect is 
unbearable, and the only recourse left 
is to depend on a Higher Power for 
deliverance and be in peace for the time 
being. 

A Tuutt.tjno Kxpf.utknce 

Our guide was all the time in a good 
mood. He was cheering up everyone 
and in right earnest was leading the 
animals. It was nearly eight oVlock; 
we had moved np for nearly two hours 
and a half and covered a distance of 
only three miles, when it began to snow. 
At this sudden setting in of a snow-fall 
were all taken aback as none of us 
had any previous experience. The 
quietness of the atmosphere was so 
dreadful that it seemed as if the whole 
nature had stopped breathing. Not a 
sound, no wind, no movement of any 
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kind ! It is really a delightful experi- 
ence to witness such a snow-fall in some 
hill-station like Darjeeling, Simla, 
Almora, or Mussoorie, but it is not so 
at the Lipu Lckh Pass at an altitude 
of 17,980 feet, where it is really a ques- 
tion of life and death. The very strong- 
nerved only can stand such a test. Not 
only were we, the pilgrims from the 
plains, fidgety but even the Tibetans 
became so unnerved that they began 
to pray aloud to their deities, ‘Sho Sho 
Lurkalo’, which means, ‘Save 4is, O 
gods I’ Signs of nervousness and mental 
strain were seen in every face. Luckily 
for us it did not snow for long. Before 
it had snowed for ten minutes, to our 
great relief there (?iime a gust of strong 
wind from below and blew away every- 
thingf Soon the whole atmosphere was 
cleared as if by the mystic touch of a 
Divine Magician. Our joy knew no 
bounds. We began to force ahead in 
hot haste. The top appeared nearer 
to us at every step. The distance was 
not more than one mile. We were then 
passing over thick masses of snow. The 
ascent was not very steep. The whole 
place being covered with heavy snow 
the unevenness, of the track was 
smoothed down to a great extent. The 
progress was rather slow, specially for 
the riders. The horses with their riders 
were sinking knee-deep in snow. Slowly 
the darkness began to be dispelled and 
to our great relief like a ray of hope 
the first flush of the morning sun be- 
gan to penetrate from behind a high 
snow-covered peak. All were cheered 
up at the sight of the sun rays, which 
gradually began to spread over the 
mountain tops.* Away on all sides — as 
far as the vision could reach — the whole 
mountainous region began, as it were, 
to smile from the first touch of the 
golden light of the morning sun. 

It was quarter to nine when we were 
at the top of Lipu Lekh. The Pass, 


which was barely more than forty feet 
wide, was of signal importance to travel- 
lers to Tibet. Unless and until one could 
safely cross this pass, going to Tibet 
and visiting all the places of interest 
would remain a thing of imagination. 

Setting Our Feet on Tibet 

We were standing on the boundary 
line of India and Tibet. As we looked at 
the Tibet side the feeling of depression 
soon disappeared from our minds. Dr. 
Dey jokingly said, as we were slowly 
descending down the snow, ‘Oh ! Such 
beauty we never had in India I’ The 
descent from Lipu towards the Tibet 
side was very abrupt. Going on horse- 
back was out of the question. So we 
all started on foot, our guide lcadi?ig 
the way. The Tibetans, in order to 
lead their beasts of burden safely down, 
brought spades with them. Now they 
began to make steps on ice for a safe 
landing both for men and animals. The 
descent was a risky one, especially for 
the animals. So each pony or mule had 
to be pulled from behind by two men 
till the animal could slowly pass the 
most difficult part of the path, which 
was not more than two hundred feet. 
Without waiting long to see the process 
of bringing down the animals we began 
to slide down in great speed. We nil 
had snow shoes on ; so there was not 
much difficulty in skipping. It was 
rather a pleasant experience for us. In 
ten minutes, we covered a distance of 
some six furlongs. Now gradually 
we began to come in contact with 
stones, the snow in some places 
having partially melted away. Here 
we slowed our speed and began 
to walk down. After proceeding a 
mile, we halted for some time on a 
lovely rocky place and waited for the 
arrival of our animals and porters. A 
stream was flowing by with a murmur- 
ing sound. We ‘managed to have a 
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wash in that icy water and refresh 
ourselves. Then we were passing 
through a gorge with high barren moun- 
tains on both sides. A tributary of the 
Karnali was flowing by. 

The road was almost a deserted one. 
We met very few people excepting one 
or two Tibetan Khampas (traders) 
leading their small asses loaded with 
commodities. After covering some four 
miles, when we wheeled to the left, the 
road gradually led us to a lovely table- 
land — green with harvest — with low- 
roofed houses scattered here and there. 
At a distance Taklakot could be seen 
with the grand Simling Gumpha by its 
side at the top of a neighbouring hill. 
The beautiful Gurla range could be 
seen more and more vividly. The whole 
tableland looked picturesque with the 
Gurla range as its background. That 
was the harvest time in Tibet, Barley, 
pea, and mustard could be seen adorn- 
ing the fields. In some places Tibetan 
women in their strange costumes were 
seen at work, watering the fields. They 
had their own simple irrigation system 
of bringing water through narrow canals 
from some nearby stream or brooklet. 

We were much at ease when we 
reached the village Magrum on the bank 
of the Tisum river. One is reminded 
of the plains at the sight of this small 
Tibetan village of muddy stone huts 
with vast green fields and canals, the 
curious looking simple folks busy at 
their small handlooms producing woollen 
cloth. Everything looked charming 
excepting the weather-beaten black 
burnt faces of the Tibetans, Leaving 
fbe village at our back we proceeded a 
little along the river-bed and crossing 

by a wooden bridge rcachecMTaklakot 
Mandi (mart). 


At Taklakot 

It was one o’clock in the afternoon. 
From hunger and fatigue we felt the 
necessity of a shelter very much; but 
in the rocky soil of Taklakot fixing up 
of tents was really a trouble. Nails 
could not be driven underground. With 
great difficulty our good guide some- 
how fixed a tent with the help of bould- 
ers etc. But soon it was discovered 
that the inside of the tent was not fit 
for habitation. The gust of strong 
wind was so threatening and the heat 
so terrible that we had to come out of 
the tent. It was beyond our imagina- 
tion that the sun could be so hot at 
an altitude of 13,100 ft. At last after 
a long search we found a small place — 
with walls of mud and small bqulders 
but no roofing — as our shelter. Through 
the courtesy of a Garbyang merchant 
we improvised a roof over the walls with 
a thick woollen tarpaulin. 

According to our original plan, the 
following morning we were to visit Kho- 
charnath, a place some twelve miles 
from Taklakot and come back the 
same evening. That meant twenty-four 
miles in one day in Tibetan plateau ! 
So finishing an early dinner wc all 
retired. The night was chilly and there 
was such a contrast with the noon 
temperature ! 

Towards KnocirARNATii Gumpha 

In the early morning of the 301 h of 
June we all got up refreshed. The morn- 
ing was very pleasant. We had not gone 
far when we had to cross a big stream 
coming, perhaps, from the Gurla range, 
the blue transparent \vater of which 
was a sight to see. Myself and the 
guide crossed the stream over the 
small wooden bridge, and the riders 
waded the stream on their animals. As 
we progressed, the valley became wider 
and we had a grand view of the dis- 
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tant peaks now flushed with the rays of 
the morning sun. In some places there 
were rows of low flat-roofed houses of 
clay and stone painted in white and red- 
dish colour, each house having a num- 
ber of small flags on the roof. By the 
road-side, near each village, there were 
heaps of stones of different sizes with 
inscriptions in Tibetan language carved 
on them. We could read only that por- 
tion of the inscription where ‘Cm mani 
padme hoom she’ was written. Our 
guide did not know how to read and 
write Tibetan. So those inscriptions 
could not be deoijDhcTcd. At first I took 
that place with its heaps of stones in 
long rows for a graveyard, but the guide 
told me that it was not actually a grave- 
yard but that those carved stones were 
placcS there by the villagers in memory 
and for the salvation of the souls 
of their departed relatives. The Lamas 
carve those inscriptions — of course they 
arc paid for that; and according to the 
means of the relatives, for each departed 
soul sometimes more than thousand such 
carved stones would be heaped up. 
There an* tombs of different sizes in 
the shape of temples also liere and there 
by the road-side.- 

So far we had followed a route which 
was more or less level but gradually we 
began to draw towards a plateau with 
ups and downs and our path became 
stonier. And as the day advanced the 
wind began to blow hard from the op- 
posite direction. We had to cross one 
or two more streams also. It was past 
eleven o’clock. We had been moving 
without a stop for more than four hours 
and gradually^ the wind became so 
strong that though we were well covered 
and had sun-glasses on, still the wind 
seemed to pierce through the little open- 
ing on the face. It was really a very 
hard task to proceed against such a 
strong dusty gale. At every step we 
had to exert ourselves to the utmost. 


At the Monastery 

At twelve o’clock the guide showed 
us the Khocharnath Gumpha, which 
looked rather exciting from a distance 
of one mile. The Gumpha (monastery) 
was located at a very beautiful plac(' 
with a mountain as its background, and 
in front the Karnali, divided into several 
streams, was flowing with a whimper- 
ing sound. Here the bed of the Kar 
nali was very broad but shallow. In 
a few minutes we were at the main 
entrance of the monastery. A numlHi 
of monks was watching our approach 
for a long time. Our guide exchanged 
a few words with the monks and began 
to lead us ahead through a narrow path 
with houses on both sides. We were 
taught to say, Moo Tiah’, which means, 
^Salutations to the divine beings’, to 
any monk we happened to meet. They 
seemed to receive our salutations in 
right spirit with smiling countenanci*. 
We gradually moved uj) to the (jutir 
courtyard. 

A number of children and monks be- 
gan to follow up as we entered the iniur 
courtyard and stood in front of tin* 
main temple which was locked from 
outside. Our guide was familiar willi 
many of the monks as he hud come 
there a dozen times before with jKjrli< s 
of pilgrims and tourists. We had noi 
to wait long when the door of the tt mplc 
was opened to us and wc were escorUd 
by the head priest of the chajicl. 

The inside was quite dark. A big 
butter lamp was burning near the all nr, 
and through the skylight in the middle 
of the roof some light was streaming in. 
The priest lighted another lam}) aiul 
led us near the altar where on a high 
pedestal three beautiful images were 
installed. We were simply struck by 
the charming beauty of those imag(S. 
The nuipl pedestal was very tastefully 
design^and the images of metal, which 
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were of pure Buddhistic architecture, 
were so well furnished that they looked 
lively even after so many centuries. 
Each image measured not less than 
seven to eight feet in height. On 
inquiry the priest explained to us 
that those were images of Rama, 
Lakshmana, and Sita, but I was 
wondering how could the Indian gods 
have found their place in a Tibetan 
monastery. Moreover, the middle 
image had four arms, two of which were 
golden and two silvery. In India Rama 
is nowhere found or described as with 
four arms. The image on the right had 
.1 yellow complexion, and the left one 
which was as tall as the first image was 
of lilue colour. Later we came to know 
that the middle image was known as 
JAmbyang, the right-side idol Chauraj, 
jmd the left-hand image Chhandoojji. 
Tt occurred to my mind that the priests 
ill order to attract a greater number of 
jiilgrims from India invented those 
names and to the Indian visitors cx- 
jilained thoin as such. On the whole 
tlie images were very beautiful and at- 
Iractive. Amongst otlier small images 
k(*]it on the altar the metal image of 
TAra deserves syieeial mention. We in- 
(piired of the head priest how long that 
l( iii])le had been in (‘xistence and how 
king those images had been worshipjied 
I here. With all seriousness the priest 
in subdued tone said, ‘Oh ! Nobody 
knows how long ! Along with the crea- 
tion of the world the Creator made these 
images and built up this temple.’ There 
was nothing to argue over such an 
nnswer ! Offerings and worships in the 
tfuiplc arc very simple not many para- 
phernalia to be gone through. The 
priests come and chant in a grave tone, 
'vave lights, scatter some grains and 
huisli the worship by chanting all the 
time. The solitude and the spiritual 
vibration were so predominant that one 
not but feci them as soon as one 


entered the inner sanctuary of the 
temple. A divine peace was reigning 
there. 

Next we were brought to the Assemb- 
ly prayer hall where morning and 
evening all the members of the monas- 
tery assemble together and join in 
prayer. The Guru Lama conducts the 
service. 

After our visit to the main temple wc 
were led to another spacious building 
of the monastery where chanting and 
prayers were going on, several Lamas 
taking part in it. Wc were much impres- 
sed when we were conducted before the 
two images known as Mahaktila and 
Mahakali. The images of course do not 
resemble the Indian images of Maha- 
kala and Mahakali; but they are being 
worshipped as such in Khocharnath 
Giimpha. The inner part of the temple 
where the monks assemble seemed too 
dark for us. It was said that prayer 
and chanting continue there uninter- 
rupted throughout the day and night. 
The monks join the funelion in turns. 

As we desired to see the Tiilku Lama 
or the head of the monastery we were 
taken into a still darker corner of the 
temple and presented before a boy Lama 
of some fourteen or liftecn years of age. 
Ilis eyes were burning in the darkness. 
There was a singularity in his eouiito- 
nance, which was more evident from the 
simjdicity of the expression of his face. 
As it was too dark we saw and talked 
with that boy bead I.ama with the help 
of our torch-light. The interview was 
brief but it left a deep impression on 
my mind. The boy Lama, who does 
not speak any other language excepting 
Tibetan, is considered to be the incar- 
nation of the late head Lama of the 
monastery and is highly revered by 
many people. He had not yet been 
installed. 

The return journey was not very 
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eventful. The wind was blowing with 
the same velocity but it was helping us 
in our return march by pushing us from 
the back. When we were within a 
mile of Taklakot the sun had gone far 
below the horizon. The last golden rays 


of the setting sun were penetrating 
through a piece of cloud. The whole 
scene looked enchanting; when we 
marched into our camps it was almost 
dark and only one or two stars were 
glittering in the blue sky. 


(To be continued) 


WHAT MYSORE HAS DONE INDIA CAN DO 

By K. S. Srikantan, M.A. 


The place of cottage industries in the 
economic reconstruction of India and 
more particularly in post-war economic 
planning cannot easily be exaggerated. 
In fagt a time there was, and that not 
long back, when the very fame of India 
in the outside world depended upon her 
indigenous industries. More than one 
writer of eminence has pointed out how 
Europe was attracted towards India on 
account of her artisans. Pliny lamented 
the vast shipment of gold and silver 
sent from Europe to pay for the pro- 
ducts of Asia and said, ‘In no year does 
India drain our Empire of less than 55 
millions of Sesterces (438,000 lbs) giving 
back her own wares in exchange, which 
sell at 100 times the prime cost.’ When 
Clive entered Murshidabad he wrote of 
it thus : ‘This City is as extensive, 
populous, and rich as the City of Lon- 
don, with this difference, that there are 
individuals in the first possessing in- 
finitely greater property than in the last 
City.’ This enormous wealth was again 
due to the several cottage industries in 
the State. Thus it is clear that the cot- 
tage industries were once the warp and 
woof of India’s economic and social 
fabric. 

That the industries to-day are not 
what they were 100 years back, is ad- 
mitf^d on all hands. The artisans have 


been reduced to unspeakable poverty; 
their skill is fast disappearing, their 
fingers are not half so dexterous, and 
their products do not have a ready mar- 
ket. Yet what strikes the observer 
most is their survival in spite of numer- 
ous economic earthquakes and commer- 
cial cataclysms. Even to-day we can 
see many of these artisans working 
quietly and earning their bread. Not 
far from Bombay is a village about 
which Sir George Birdwocxl says, ‘Out- 
side the entrance, on an exposed piece 
of ground, the hereditary potter sits by 
his wheel, moulding the swift revolv- 
ing clay by the natural curves ct his 
hand. At the back of the houses . . . 
there are two or three looms at work 
in blue, scarlet, and gold, the frames 
hanging between the acacia trees, the 
yellow flowers of which drop fast on 
the webs as they arc being woven. In 
the street the brass and copper smiths 
arc hammering away at their pots and 
pans ; and further down in the verandah 
of the rich man’s house is the jeweller 
working rupees and gold mohurs into 
fairy jewellery, gold and silver ear-rings, 
and round tires like the moon, brace- 
lets and tablets and nose-rings and 
tinkling ornaments for the feet, taking 
his designs from the fruits and flowers 
around him, or from the traditional 
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forms represented in the paintings and 
carvings of the great temples which 
rise over the grove of the mangoes and 
palms at the end of the street above 
the lotus-covered village tank.* 

They, like Tennyson’s sleeping 
Beauty, are now in a perfect form in a 
perfect sleep, awaiting the touch of the 
fairy prince. If the glory of Indian civili- 
zation is its persistence through the 
ages, the secret of its persistence is the 
cottage industries, which even at this 
distal i(;e of time remind us of the splen- 
dour that was once India’s. 

The case for cottage industries how- 
ever need not be based upon any sen- 
tiincjital grounds. They have to be 
restored, imj)rovcd, and developed if 
India is to juogress on right lines. They 
arc inevitable ceonomic adjuncts of a 
true democracy. It has been repeated 
( 1(1 }(aus(‘(uii that India is essentially an 
iigrieultural country and more than 75 
per ci'iit of luT population live in vil- 
lages. Agriculture has ceased to be a 
remunerative occupation to most of 
tlieni on account of the extreme sub- 
division aiul fragmentation of holdings. 
While the agriculturist’s income has 
fallefi down, the price of commodities 
and the standard of life have gone high 
- thus reducing the ryot to a desperate 
position. 

Some time ])ack Dr. Harold Mann 
made a careful study of the situation 
and arrived at the conclusion that be- 
tween the pre-war period and now there 
had been rises in the cost of living as 
indicated below : 

(0 150 per cent in the case of 
labourers, 

(u) 103 per cent in the case of 
artisans, and 

(m) 85 per cent in the case of 
clerks. 

fhe rise affects’, ht remarked, ‘ the 
ahouring classes more than any other.’ 
« the price of necessaries of life has 


gone down because of the depression, 
the wage level has gone down also, and 
the labourers are workless. The price 
of agricultural produce has become un- 
rcmunerativc. 

The subsistence wage must be care- 
fully distinguished from the living wage, 
and the former should be at least Rs. 83 
per mensem for an average family of 
live. The total necessary monthly ex- 
penditure, exclusive oj any allowance 
for Uiihting, medicines^ education^ etc., 
must be estimated at present as follows : 

Food ... Rs. 25 7 3 

Clothing ... Rs. 5 2 2 

House rent or repair Rs. 2 0 0 

Now, this does not take into account 
the inevitable expenditure that has to 
be incurred for sickness and social* obli- 
gations, which are unavoidable if one 
has to be a member of society. 

The whole thing thus boils down to 
this, that unless and until the monthly 
income of the agriculturist, who forms 
70 per cent of our population, exceeds 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 a month he cannot 
but he hunger-stricken and starving and 
eventually insolvent. 

To these we have to add the extreme 
insecurity of agricultural production. 
Nature in India is inlinitely capricious. 
The monsoon may fail, or what is more 
likely may break near the hills, flood- 
ing the whole country, or the rain may 
come at the wrong time. It has, there- 
fore, become imperative that side by 
side with agriculture, industries must be 
developed and there must be a dynamic 
ecpiilibrium between agriculture and in- 
dustry in this country. The greatest 
material boon which can be conferred 
on India ’ would be the restoration of 
her industries. The greatest material 
calamity which can befall India is that 
which has been going on for so many 
years before our eyes — the continual 
contraction of our manufacturers. 
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‘India’, says one writer, ‘is intended 
both by nature and by the genius of 
her inhabitants to be a hand-workers’ 
paradise.’ In any scheme of economic 
planning the cottage industries are 
bound to play a very important part. 
The Great War demonstrated to a 
doubting world the futility of economic 
liberalism, and the present war is still 
further strengthening the case for self- 
sufficiency. To a country like India a 
policy of economic self-sufficiency is en- 
tirely bound up with a plan for improv- 
ing, reviving, and revitalizing the cot- 
tage industries. The war has deprived 
India of many foreign commodities and 
advantage can well be taken to manu- 
facture as many of them as possible on 
a cottage industry basis. The success 
of Iifdia’s efforts in this direction de- 
pends upon a careful planning — a 
scheme that would take into considera- 
tion the post-war repercussions. 

The Government of Mysore is doing 
its very best to develop the cottage in- 
dustries. In the matter of developing 
cottage industries, the Department of 
Industries is pursuing a definite plan 
since 1939. The aim so far has been 
to revive industries which are extinct, 
to revitalize those which are languish- 
ing for want of aid, and to introduce 
those which have a good scope for ex- 
pansion. Industries like tannery (at 
Doddasiddavanahalli and Ilulikunte), 
leather-stitching ( at Doddasiddavana- 
halli), pottery, mat- weaving (at Close- 
pet, Dodballapur, Channapatna), 
smithy (at Closepet), brass-work (at 
Nagamangala), and coir-manufacture 
(at Adivala) have been selected, to start 
with, for concentrated attention. Ex- 
perts have been appointed for pottery, 
tannery, coir-work, etc., to put the vil- 
lagers in touch with the latest designs 
and supervise their work. Several 
centres for the improvement of these 
industries have been started and the 


artisans living near the centres have 
taken advantage of the instructions pro- 
vided in them by the experts. In every 
centre as many industries as possible 
are started and this grouping has been 
of great advantage to the villagers for 
they get the opportunity of seeing for 
themselves the working of a number of 
such industries, and it is also easy for 
supervision. To attract the villagers 
to undergo training, wages and scho- 
larships are given according to circum- 
stances. In these centres, raw mate- 
rials are supplied by the Mysore Gov- 
ernment Department, the work is super- 
vised by the experts and finished pro- 
ducts arc marketed in the local areas 
of Departmental Shows and Sales 
Rooms. Several Adi-karnatakas, (de- 
pressed class people) in Doddasiddava- 
nahalli have been trained in the latest 
mode of tanning, while several potters 
living near Closepet have learnt the art 
of making articles suited to the market. 
In Nagamangala, a sum of nearly 
Rs. 1,500 has been spent so far and the 
return equals the amount spent. It is 
now six months since the work was 
started and already the brass-workers 
have begun to realize the advantage of 
adjusting their production to market 
conditions. Samples and the necessary 
raw' materials to produce them are 
given to the workmen and they are in- 
structed by the Departmental men in 
the manufacture of newly designed 
articles. TJie idea is to start an industry 
on a small scale, to begin with, as an 
experiment, and if the Department finds 
it thriving, the centres for the indus- 
try are multiplied. If the villagers arc 
impressed with the working and want 
to take the centre under their control 
and management, the Department 
would only be too willing to do 
so. In fact, one or two such industries 
have already been taken by private in- 
dividuals. 
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As the cottage industries are numer- 
ous and the problems connected with 
their development are complicated, an 
Advisory Committee has been created 
to help the Director of Industries and 
Commerce in the promotion of these in- 
dustries. The Committee has given valu- 
able suggestions regarding the introduc- 
tion of new industries, the development 
of existing ones, and the selection of 
new centres. 

The Department is taking consider- 
able interest in the marketing of cot- 
tage industry products ; for unless there 
is a market, there is no use of adding 
to production. Already a Show and 
Sales Room, meant exclusively for cot- 
tage industry products, has been opened 
in the Commercial Street, Cantonment, 
and proposals are before the State Gov- 
ernment for sanction to open similar 
Sales Rooms in Bangalore and Mysore 
Cities. A Sales Officer for cottage in- 
dustries products has also been ap- 
pointed. 

What the artisan requires arc ‘Ideas’ 
and with a view to giving him new 
ideas, a Cottage Industries Museum has 
heen opened in the Exhibition Buildings, 
Mysore, The Museum displays cottage 
industry products from all parts of 
India and it is hoped it ^will prove to 
be of great educative value to the vil- 
lagers. 

The Government has also sanctioned 
a scheme of loans on easy terms for 
the benefit of the artisans. Loans to the 
extent of Rs. 250 are given by the 
I^cpartment of Industries and Com- 
merce on the advice of the local officers. 

The Department has also taken up 
Ihe question of starting cultural and 
commercial museums in district head- 
quarters, and, to start with, the Depart- 
ment has decided to have such museums 
^ three district headquarters, viz 
Hassan, and Chitaldrug. 


As Mysore has several large indus- 
trial concerns, attempts arc being made 
to start such cottage industries near 
them which would thrive on the mate- 
rials provided by the larger concerns, — 
materials which would otherwise go to 
waste— for example hand-made paper 
near Bhadravathi, bangle-making near 
the Mysore Glass and Enamel Works, 
and so on. 

Mention may here be made of the fact 
that in the development of cottage in- 
dustries in Mysore, investigations are 
being made to find out how far power 
can be made use of in improving the 
production of the village artisans. In 
fact, in the case of certain cottage in- 
dustries like button-making and weav- 
ing, the artisans have already begun 
to realize the advantage of using jiower 
in increasing production. The Depart- 
ment of Industries is doing its best to 
educate the artisans in the use of power 
Avhenever it is found to be within its 
means. 

A brief account of the schemes sanc- 
tioned by the Government and the 
work done or proposed to be done by 
the Department for the development of 
the more important cottage industries 
of Mysore, viz hiindloom-w’eaving and 
sericulture is given below. 

Handloom-weaving is the most im- 
portant cottage industry affording occu- 
pation and livelihood to about 85,000 
weavers and their families in the State. 
This industry which was once in a 
flourishing condition is hit hard on ac- 
count of competition from Mills and 
power looms Avorking both in and out- 
side the State. The Department has 
been, liowevcr, making every effort for 
the ameliora.tion of the conditions of 
the weavers. Peripatetic demonstration 
parties have been maintained in each 
district in the State for training the 
weavers in improved and labour-saving 
methods of wt'aving and for supplying 
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them new designs. Loans are also 
granted to weavers in deserving cases 
for the purchase of improved weaving 
appliances or for working capital. 

Among the more important of the 
other ameliorative measures undertaken 
by the Department may be mentioned 
(1) exemption from payment of octroi 
of all local handloom goods when they 
are imported into any municipal area 
within the State, and (2) the opening 
of yarn elepots for the supply of yarn 
to weavers at favourable rates. The 
Department has, at present, opened 
thirty yarn depots in the principal hand- 
loom centres in the State. As these 
depots are found to be popular but too 
inadequate to meet the needs of the 
weavers, it is proposed to further in- 
crease the number. It is also proposed 
to make bulk purchases of yarn and 
start a dyehouse in Bangalore so as to 
be able to supply dyed yarn to weavers 
at wholesale rates. 

A committee consisting of both official 
and non-official members was constitut- 
ed by the Government during the year 
1940-il to go into the question of 
organizing, developing, improving, and 
marketing the handloom ])roducts of 
the State in the light of the existing 
conditions. The committee has finished 
its work and a comprehensive report is 
under preparation for the development 
of the handloom industry. 

There was a noticeable improvement 
in the demand for local Charka-reeled 
silk during the year, and prices were 
also on an upward trend consequent 
on the fall in the imports of Chinese 
and Japanese raw silk, deflation of the 
Chinese currency, and the international 
political situation. Again improvements 
were effected in the Charka silk and in- 
creased facilities were also provided for 
reeling silk by private and Government 
agencies. 


There were ten Government and forty 
aided ^grainages’ during the year, as 
against nine Government and thirty 
aided ‘grainages’ in 1039-40. One Gov- 
ernment ‘grainage^ was started during 
the year and the construction of the 
building required for this ‘grainage’ was 
in progress. Sanction was also obtained 
during the year for starting one more 
Government ‘grainage’. Ten aided ‘grain^ 
ages’ were newly started during tin* 
year. All these ‘grainages’ prepared and 
supplied during the year nearly Pit 
lakhs of disease-free layings, of which 
about 105 lakhs were eross-breeds. Witli 
a view lo improving the rearing and su])» 
ply of foreign races of silk-worms used 
for production of cross-breed layings, 
the Government sanctioned the stall- 
ing of a hill-rearing station on the Bili- 
girirangan Hills as an expcrinienlnl 
measure and other sites arc under con- 
templation. 

The Government appointed a sulv 
committee of the Board of Serieulturo 
during the year to study ways and 
means to be adopted for increasing tlic 
production of examined layings aftrr 
impiiries in imymrtant localities. The 
recommendations of the committee in 
regard to the measures to be ‘.idopted 
are awaited. 

The Tndustrial Seliools wbieh arc 
located in almost all important centres 
of Mysore, arc also doing their best for 
the advancement of cottage industries. 
Tn fact, it is the aim of the Department 
to convert the Tndustrial Schools into 
institutes of cottage industries where 
training can be given in all important 
industries for the villagers. The vi11.».i^- 
artisans are allowed to undergo train- 
ing in these Tndustrial Schools. They 
are given scholarships in the bcgimiin.i? 
and after three or four years of train- 
ing they are employed in the School 
itself, if they are so willing, wages 
are given. Thus we can say that even 
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the Industrial Schools are serving as 
centres for the development of cottage 
industries. The Channapatna Industrial 
School is concentrating on the produc- 
tion of toys; and already it has been 
responsible for giving many new de- 
signs to the artisans in and around the 
place. The Industrial Schools act as 
centres for receiving orders and distri- 
buting them among the artisans — only 
work requiring superior intelligence and 
skill being undertaken by the Schools 
themselves. 

The Government has not neglected 
the development of home industries, 
which play as vital a part in the econo- 
mic uplift of women as cottage in- 
dustries do in that of men. There are 
proposals before the Government for 
appointing a committee to chalk out 
new lines of development. At present, 
the Government has several Home In- 
dustries Institutions, and they arc aid- 
ing other such institutions managed by 

NOTES AND 

To Our Readers 

The recounting of personal experiences 
Ijy one who has reached his life’s goal, 
is so eharming and ennobling. The 
TcdcJfin^fs of Sri IxavKikrishna present 
smne such reminiseeiiees this month. . . . 
The Editorial, The Emphasis Shifts, 
should be read in the light of these 
Tenchitiiis as well as those of last 
month. . . . Mr. Phanindra M. Mitra’s 
appeal to Stvami Vivekarianda to resolve 
all the present-day conflicts is none too 
ialc. . . . The Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction, U.P., who is also 
an eminent scientist, points out the high 
Phice of Scientific and Technical Edu- 
cation in the National Re^fencra- 
• . . Lives like that of Swarai 
Shivananda light up the dark process of 


private bodies. Raw materials and finish- 
ed products of these institutions are 
received and sold in the Government 
Show and Sales Rooms. The Govern- 
ment proposes to start many more in- 
stitutions with a view to helping the 
poor and the needy among women. In 
the Home Industries Institutions, as 
in the Industrial Schools, scholar- 
ships are given during training, and 
wages when they are able to produce 
something valuable. 

As development of cottage and home 
industries depend largely on a thorough 
knowledge of the existing industries, 
proposals are before Government for 
appointing regional committees for con- 
ducting a survey of cottage and home 
industries in their respective jufisdic- 
tions, and the Government hopes to lay 
down a derinite plan for the improve- 
ment of these industries after receiving 
the regional reports, 

COMMENTS 

history. The pity is that Brahmachari 
Shivachailanya gives us but a passing, 
though very brilliant, glim})sc of it. . . . 
Sw'ami Turiyanandaji's inspiring ad- 
vice this month is. Seek and Ye Shall 
Find. . . . The lime for Pi/grb/uige to 
Kailas is drawing nigh, and though 
many may never enjoy it in their lives, 
and many others may lliid it difficult to 
do so this year due to w’ar conditions, 
the pages of the Prabuddha Bharata will 
carry to them for some months an in- 
spiring account of the sublime Hima- 
layas, that may soothe their ruffled 
minds. . . . Mysore has made rapid 
progress in organizing her cottage in- 
dustries, and the Assistant Director of 
the State Department argues quite rea- 
sonably that IV/mf Mijsorv has done, 
India can do. 
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Communism, Nationalism, and God 

Addressing a meeting of the Congress 
workers of Calcutta during his visit to 
the city in February, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru said that *so far as the ques- 
tion of adoption of the Russian policy 
was concerned, he could say that not 
only was this policy wrong, but even 
approach to it was wrong. If he had 
learned anything from Communism it 
was that its principles and methods 
could not be applied to any place in 
utter disregard of the conditions ob- 
taining there. It would be dangerous 
to tag all national politics to that con- 
ception. In this connection he could 
say, even to-day Stalin’s politics was 
far more nationalist and far less com- 
munift. That was because they thought 
that they must be saved. During this 
time, it was known to them, at least 
to those who heard broadcasts, how the 
Russian leaders were appealing to the 
nationalist sentiments of their people 
with a view to enthusing young men 
and women. Russian mothers, who 
were allowed to broadcast to their sons 
on the front, even invoked the blessings 
of God for the safety of their dear ones. 
All these were because the Russians felt 
that a transcendental feature was neces- 
sary in their activities if they were to 
be saved. But here in India they had 
got to change the current of their 
national life in a proper national way. 
Ultimately, however, they had to con- 
sider this question in a wider inter- 
national context.’ (Forward, 28 Feb- 
ruary 1942). 

We make a present of the above quo- 
tation to our budding Communists all 
over the country, coming as it does 
from a popular nationalist leader well 
known for his socialistic sympathies. 
One feels like pitying those Bolshevists 
who would not in their saner moments 
bow down to a Transcendental Presence, 


but now accept it as a matter of policy, 
perhaps, only to throw it overboard 
once they are out of the present conflict. 
Pandit ji has done a valuable service to 
India by pointing to her distinctive na- 
tional life. We wish he had elaborated 
the point more fully. 

Idealism in a Commercial Age 

Professor P. A. Wadia laments in 
The Social Welfare of 26 February 1942 
that it is vain to expect the proper at- 
mosphere for the growth of idealism in 
the youth of our country in the present 
age, when commercialism lords it over 
all other considerations. ‘In a coni^ 
mercialized age you cannot expect the 
teacher to have either the heart or the 
stimulus to foster the ideals of the 
younger generation. . . . The economic 
organization requires that our educa- 
tional institutions should produce stu- 
dents who are efficient, . . . But wc 
mean by efficiency adaptability to our 
economic order so that we may be good 
slaves or good employers. . . . Religious 
teaching is totally absent— not the 
teaching of catechism or of dogmas of 
religions, but the religion which is as- 
sociated with life, which is essentially 
personal, and which can grow only 
through the daily contact of the taught 
with the teacher who has a sense of 
the religious in him,’ The analysis is 
true to facts and the situation is very 
depressing indeed. He, however, hopes 
to ‘be able to produce a crop of en- 
thusiasts intoxicated with high ideals, 
who may endeavour to leaven the 
whole, infect with those ideals the 
generation in which they live.’ But 
how can this be if we are really ‘mov- 
ing in a vicious circle’ as the professor 
holds? ‘Society has no chance of im- 
proving unless the younger generation 
which alone has the necessary vision and 
ideals endeavours to improve the 
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society. The younger generation has 
no ideals fostered in them because the 
society does not expect or encourage its 
teachers to foster such ideals.’ 

Nothing but such a note of despair 
can be expected from a pedagogic theory 
that betrays at every turn a solicitous- 
ness for watering down the real respon- 
sibility of the teachers, and shifting it 
to an abstract thing like society. Society 
is nothing if not composed of its 
teachers, students, and their guardians. 
And when society is at fault it follows 
pari passu that its teachers are not quite 
up to the mark. There is a pathetic 
tendency in India which attempts to 
rise above our present conditions only 
through the exertion of and by train- 
ing the rising generation, the older 
people assuming all the while that they 
have no active part to play except offer- 
ing advice gratis. It is our settled con- 
viction that such partial remedies are 
worse than our present disease. Surely 
the older people have a lot more to do 
than simply to whine and complain 
about the degeneration of the world as 
the old women in the tale of Perseus 
did. There can be no idealism in the 
youth unless the teachers of the nation 
are inspired by it. It is substantially 
true that it is a lack of godliness in the 
teachers that infects the students and 
degenerates society and not vice versa. 

The Unchanging East 

Writing in Great Britain and the East, 
Sir Alfred Watson very rightly asserts : 
‘Never was there a phrase more absurd 
than that which speaks of “the un- 
changing East.” Change after change 
has swept over the life of India, alien 
race after alien race has ruled there 
and been absorbed into the national 
great religions have had their birth 
^ ®re, and others have been imported, 
8^rts and sciences were cultivated within 


its borders when they were practically 
unknown outside the Eastern peoples.’ 

We are thankful to Sir Alfred for his 
sympathetic study of the Indian history 
and for discovering a dynamic life throb- 
bing under the apparent stillness of the 
surface. But it would be highly wrong 
to study this history only in terms of 
economic, political, sociological, or cul- 
tural changes. One must go deeper to 
find the thread of unity that runs 
through all these transformations. We 
resent the calumny that the East is un- 
changing, and yet in a more real sense, 
the universal and the stable alone mat- 
ters with us. India has an individuality 
of her own that has withstood all sur- 
face upheavals, and it is from that point 
of view that Indian history has to be 
understood. As yet w'c have no j^oper 
presentation of the Indian point of view 
in our histories. It is European ideas 
that give the cue to our historians. 
India has scant regard for the civiliza- 
tion as the West understands it, but it 
has a ‘traditional civilization’, as Rene 
Guenon puts it, ‘that is based on prin- 
ciples’ and yet ‘admits of all the aspects 
of truth.’ 

What We Need 

In the Maghotsava number of The 
Indian Messen^^er Dr. S. K. Das, 
M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., writes : ‘What 
we vitally need at this critical 
hour is a thorough overhauling of our 
outlook on life. Pacts and patchw^orks 
in the shape of disarmaments and re- 
armaments, material or moral, have 
done their bit and must be given the 
go-by. We should, as oiir last resource, 
invoke “the expulsive power of a higher 
affection”. Wc speak so often about 
our modern civilization ; but seldom do 
we pause to consider what it is, or 
where it lies. Suffice it to note that we 
are intellectually modern but emotional- 
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ly medieval, if not archaic.’ The real 
need of the hour, therefore, is a ‘Moral 
Re-armament’ movement that will think 
of man not as a social, civic, or politi- 
cal unit, but as a moral individual, as 
‘man in the integrity of his being’. 
‘Will the warring nations of the world 
pay heed to sueh fiinda mental things 
or pin their faith on multiplication of 
armaments and framing of ideologies 
which take half-truths for truths?’ 

We join Dr. Das in putting that ques- 
tion to the leading belligerent nations 
of the world, for it is primarily the first- 
rate Powers and not the Dominions and 
Colonics and second-rate and third-rate 
Powers that can stem the tide of this 
mass lunacy and slaughter. The weaker 
people may keep the lamp of idealism 
burnifig, but they cannot certainly de- 
cide the issue, at least for the time 
being. All the same, truth was ever 
established through the martyrdom of 
the physically weak, and may be it is 
going to be done so over again through 
the concerted action of the few who 
really feel for suffering humanity, how- 
soever feebly their voices may speak. 

Ramakkisuna and Active Mysticism 

The Calcutta Rcvlav of January 
publishes an article by Dr. N. K. 
Brahma, Ph.D. on Vcdaniic Trnvs- 
cendeacr, which was originally deliver- 
ed as the Presidential address at the 
Indian Philosophical Congress, llMl. 
Dr. Brahma writes in part : ‘The world 
is neither annulled nor afllrmed in 
Brahman, because while the world 
finds all its reality, its ground, and 
substratum in ’Brahman, the duality 
that is inherent in it is not found in 
Brahman at all. It is a peculiar rela- 
tion that can be described only by the 
word “transcendence”. It is because 
of this failure to appreciate this trans- 
cendence that Indian mysticism has 


been misunderstood and regrettably 
misinterpreted even by such a great 
mind as that of Henri Bergson. The 
“burning active mysticism” which he 
misses in Hinduism is not really absent 
there. . . . The active mysticism 
which Bergson notices in Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda and thinks narrow- 
mindedly to be the result of contact 
with the Western civilization is an indis- 
pensable element in Vcdantic mysticism 
and is as old as the Vedanta itself. The 
so-called active mysticism is only u 
stage in the Vedanta. The Vedanta 
knows and speaks of a higher stage 
where the opposition of action and in- 
action seems to be meaningless and 
absurd and resolves itself into a higher 
unity.’ 

He, however, omits to tell us here 
whether Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda reached th?»t higher stage, 
or 'whether the stage which appears to 
Bergson as active mvstirism. was really 
the highest state of equipoise or ‘Super 
Silence’, which in the Inngnnge of Dr. 
Brahma, is the of the ooposition 

of silence and change’. Perhaps the 
omission is due to a greater attention to 
the main topic of the article. But the 
last sentence of the above quotation 
leaves us in little doubt about his real 
intention. It is not cither action or 
inaction that eharaeterizes the Absolute, 
and it will be the greatest mistake to 
evaluate the spiritual attainments of a 
mvstie from mere outer signs. Tin' 
knower of Brahman becomes identified 
with the Absolute, which ‘seems to he 
ever moving while in eternal rest, and is 
the permanent silence underlying all 
change, or rather the opposition of 
silence and dynamics does not apply 1^ 
the Absolute at all.’ Readers who have 
gone through the lives and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, 
know fully well as to where their hearts 
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lay, — ^in ‘silence*, or ‘dynamics*, or in 
the ‘Supreme Silence*. 

The fact is that ‘noumenal freedom is 
quite consistent with phenomenal 
mechanism, that the P&ramarthika Sat 
Brahman, instead of being opposed to 
Ajnana (nescience) and its products, is 
really its support and substratum 
(Ashraya), that the Absolute or Brah- 
man cannot have any opposition 
(Virodha) with anything.* For the per- 
fected souls, it is possible to have simul- 
taneous working in all the levels of con- 
sciousness, as pointed out by Suresh- 
waracharya. In the experience of a 
Jivanmukta ‘the finite is not annulled, 
destroyed, negated, or rejected in any 
physical sense of the terms’. In this 


connection the following words of Sri 
Ramakrishna naturally come to our 
minds : ‘But there is a stage after such 
Brahmajnana. After Jnana comes 
Vijnana. He who is aware of knowl- 
edge is also aware of ignorance. The 
sage Vasishtha was stricken with grief 
at the death of his sons. Asked by 
Lakshmana about its cause, Kama said, 
“Brother, go beyond both knowledge 
and ignorance.**. . . He who is 
aware of happiness is also aware of 
suffering. He who is aware of virtue is 
also aware of vice.* For a fuller knowl- 
edge of Sri Ramakrishna’s views, the 
readers are referred to the Teachings of 
Sri Rainakrishna in the April issue of 
this magazine. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


FAITH FOR TO-DAY. Published by 
Totvn Hall Press and Douhleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc,, Garden Ciiy, Neve York. 
Pp. 266, Price $2.00. 

To seekers after truth who do not owe 
allegiance to any specific congregation but 
keep a free withal open mind, the <liffer- 
ing creeds and dogmas presentecl by different 
religions appear extremely bewildering. The 
mutually varying ways and means laid down 
hy different doctrines as essential for salva- 
tion, tend to cut at the very root of their 
faith in the truth of any religion whatso- 
ever. The discovery of the common deno- 
minators that underlie these apparent con- 
tradictions, may rehabilitate their faith and 
save their souls from the painful torment 
of doubts and despair. With this idea in 
view a series of five lectures by two Protes- 
tants, a Jew, a Catholic, and a Hindu,—' 
representative men of great piety and cul- 
ture— was arranged in the Town Hall, New 
York, on the general topic — The Faith for 
To-day, The exponent of the Hindu view 
was Swami Nikhilananda, Leader, the 
Hamakrishna Vivekananda Centre, New 
*ork. The statements embodied in the 
present volume are enlarged and amplified 
Vernons of those Town Hall lectures. 

of the most significant facts that 


(haracterize these lectures is the vindica- 
tion of the supra-rational character of the 
ultimate reality and the limitations of the 
finite mind in relation to phenomena beyond 
tho control of scientific procedure.* Human 
reason has validity in the world of finite 
things and will create confusion if its scojk; 
is extended beyond that limit. Religion 
deals with a reality that is infinite in nature 
and is revealed only to a higher sense of 
awareness developed through spiritual disci- 
pline. This higher consciousness, of course, 
is not against reason but a true and natural 
fulfilment of it. 

All the speakers arc unanimous in laying 
stress on the basic principles of their res- 
pective creeds that reveal the essential unity 
of all religions and expose the superficial 
character of the differences that divide them 
from one another. By reading these highly 
interesting lectures an intelligent reader 
cannot fail to discover the common princi- 
ples that bind all religions together and 
supply the basis for a faith for to-day. 

Religion alone can save humanity from 
the dire crisis it is passing through. We 
are glad to notice that men of religion 
belonging to all denominations, are quite 
alive to the situation and are putting their 
heads together to avert the calamity. 
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AN OUTLINE OF WHlTEHEAD^S 
PHILOSOPHY. By Anil Kumau Sakkaii, 
M.A. Published by Arthur II. Stockweil, 
Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill E.C. 4f London. 
Pp. 4^. Price Ijbd. 

Whitehead is considered as one of the 
ioremost philosophers of Llie present century. 
But the subtlety and depth of his thoughts 
and the obscurity of his expressions have 
rendered his philosophy diihcult to grasp. 
The fundamental principles of his philosophy 
are derived from a criticism of the methods 
and conclusions of science which abstracts 
from nature only those aspects that are 
amenable to interpretation in terms of 
energy, electricity, and force. These un- 
warranted abstractions, Whitehead holds, 
prevents science from forming a correct 
notion of the ^actual realities’ of the world 
of nature. The process of selection and 
bifurcation that science follows, cannot but 
belie the integral character of nature as 
it is. Whitehead further holds that nature 
*is nci^ a realm of mechanism, noh a realm 
of dead atoms. It is a realm of feeling, 
a realm of values. . . .’ A total change 
of our outlook on nature is an absolute 
necessity for the understanding and appre- 
ciation of Whitehead’s philosophy. No 
other philosopher of the present age has 


shown with such scientific acumen the 
supreme importance of art and religion in 
human life. 

The writer of the present booklet gives 
under separate headings a brief but critical 
exposition of the main principles of White- 
head’s philosophy. He has creditably com 
pressed a vast and intricate subject within 
a small compass, but has not been able 
commensuratcly to make it easier for under- 
standing. ’The book will be of use to 
advanced students of Whitehead. 

SIKH CEKEMONIES. By Sirdau Sih 
JoGENDRA Singh, Kt. Published by ihc 
International Book House, Bombay. Pp. uu. 
Price Ra. 2-8. 

The book describes in lucid terms the 
Sikh ceremonies such as the Installation of 
Guru Granth Sahib, Child Naming and 
Initiating Ceremony, Amrit Ceremony of 
the Sikhs, and Anand Marriage. Translation 
in easy English verse of some of the teach- 
ings and prayers enshrined in the Guru 
Granth Sahib, are also given. Tho inlr»)- 
duction from the learned pen of Ilaja Sir 
Daljeet Singh, K.B.E., C.S.I., deals, in a 
short but comprehensive way, with liio 
various aspects of Sikhism, both thcurcticai 
and practical. Tho print and get-up leave 
nothing to be desired. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


TWO NEW VEDANTA CENTRES IN 
AMERICA 

Information has reached us that Swami 
Akhilananda, head of the Vedanta Centre 
in Providence, who was also doing preach- 
ing work at Boston for some time past, has 
received the gift of a big house at Boston, 
which will now become the permanent home 
of the Centre. Dedication ceremony of the 
new house was done on March *25 and the 
public opening ceremony was performed on 
April 1. 

Swami Vividishananda, who for a period 
was the Editor pf the Prabuddha Bharata, 
went to preach Vedanta in America in 1929. 
lie worked at various places, but recently 
settled himself at Seattle. A cable has 
come that the Vedanta Centre at Seattle 
has now got a house of its own. The 
dedication ceremony was performed last 
month. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SANS^IRIT 
UNDER THE R. K. MATH AND 
MISSION 

When Swami Vivekananda preached llu* 
doctrine of universal brotherhood, nay, of 
unity of souls, the glorious part India was 
to play in disseminating her culture was 
revealed to him in all its brilliance. And 
he set himself to this self-imposed task ol 
preparing India by bringing into existence 
a new type of educational institulinns— a 
type that would have its roots iu tin’ 
orthodox system but would include the 
best of the modern ones. The phrase 
‘orthodox system’ meant for him not only 
‘living with the Guru’ or in modern termi- 
nology the ‘residential system’, but nlsn 
and more properly, ‘basing the entire edu- 
cational structure on the Indian culture, 
the fountain-head of this knowledge of the 
unity of souls’. 
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And how to found it on this peculiar 
culture ? It is by bringing people into 
direct contact with the Sanskrit scriptures. 
That it is no narrow bigotry that prompted 
him to think so, will be amply clarified by 
marking the effects of Sanskrit on the 
Sanskrit scholars of the West, whose ad- 
miration for India and the Indian culture 
is unique, and by contrasting them with 
those on their brethren innocent of Sans- 
krit, who find very little in India that is 
worth mentioning. What is more impor- 
liint and most deplorable is that those 
Indians who are ignorant of Sanskrit have 
fallen an easy and willing prey to the 
baneful influence of the Western culture and 
(annot see anything great in their own. 
Srjnie of the very best of the first-rank 
political leaders of India are unfortunately 
ill this group. Hence Swami Vivekananda 
was of opinion that if India was to live as 
a country contributing her worthy quota 
to world culture, she must learn Sans- 
krit and thus come to the very root of her 
own wonderful culture. 

The Sanskrit language is so perfect, its 
philological attainments so wide and accu- 
rate, its moral and spiritual tones so deep 
and sustained, that, given proper teachers, 
this learning, rich in practicalism as well 
as idealism, cannot but produce a virile 
nation fit to carry the standard of peace 
and goodwill to all corners of the globe. 

India’s subjection, political and all, 
began the day, the Swami deplored, when 
this wonderful learning clothed in this sub- 
lime language fell in the hands of a class 
of degraded self-seekers, who jealously 
guarded the treasures for themselves and 
would not allow the nation a passport to 
it. The rot began with the excluded, which 
ififcctcd the excluders, and for about 2000 
years it has been going on. The Swami’s 
solution was to hand it over again to tho 
lyagins, the selfless ones, who would not 
■igain make the mistake of confining it in 
eaves and woods but would broadcast it to 
all without any distinction whatsoever. 

lint this is not all. Some other things 
are necessary. These teachers must have 
knowledge of the English language (that 
treasures the finest thoughts of the West) 
>^nd of the positive sciences, must master 
and add to their own the Western method of 
'^parting knowledge, and must develop the 
*storic sense and the modern spirit of 
^<>search. !^uipped with these they will 
prove an invaluable asset to the world. 


When they run educational institutions, 
learning cannot but be what it ought to 
be, i.e., it would bring abiding peace and 
prosperity, by moulding life and character 
and giving a new shape to education and 
its method. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy threw his knowl- 
edge, influence, and all, on the side of the 
Occidentalists in that memorable contro- 
versy regarding the future shape of educa- 
tion in India and decided in favour of the 
English language and the Western sciences, 
which having been denuded of their utility 
by Lord Macaulay’s diplomacy produced 
clerks and talkers by thousands, with a 
sprinkling of scholars in some fields of 
learning having no bearing on life. Swami 
Vivekananda saw through this and studied 
the great upheavals in ancient India and 
their rapid subsidence in course of a few’ 
centuries ; and he came to the conclusion 
of broad-hasing Indian education on Indian 
culture received through Sanskrit but not 
excluding the good things of the WeJt. 

In giving a practical shape to this, 
diflieultics wore experienced not in getting 
people incorporate things of the West, 
w’hich was in full swing through the exist- 
ing schools and colleges, but in making 
them learn and understand India’s own 
culture and its glorious possibility, so com- 
pletely had they been cut off from their 
moorings within hardly a century and a 
quarter. Their aversion was so great that 
nothing big could be achieved in these 
directions. It is still so great that the best 
children of a family would all go to English 
.schools and the English-educated iieople 
could hardly be persuaded to take to 
learning Sanskrit. Notwithstanding all 
these, he struggled on, with the ctilhiisiasm 
and energy that was his : and in fact his 
last service to this country was his ardent 
exhortation to a hand of faithful disciples 
to take up this work and carry it on and 
teaching them Panini’s Sanskrit Grammar. 

These disciples, the monks of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission, did not forget 
the last words of their Master. In the 
absence of the right type pf teachers those 
of the old school had to be engaged, for 
the key was in their hands. Students, 
not to talk of the proper kind, would not 
be available. And while money poured in 
for other kinds of educational activity, for 
learning Sanskrit and thereby understand- 
ing the nation’s own culture and its glori- 
ous future, a petty sum of Rs. 25 or 
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Rs. 80 ' could hardly be procured to 
engage a pandit. These were, and though 
a little improved, still are the conditions 
under which one of the most important 
items of the work of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission was started and is being 
carried on. 

For advancing the ancient culture of 
India, the Math and Mission have adopted 
three lines of action : (l) Organizing 
schools, (2) holding classes on Sanskrit 
texts for the general public, (3) publishing 
Sanskrit texts with translation in English 
and provincial dialects. 

(1) The Sanskrit classes in the Belur 
Math started by the great Swamiji himself, 
have developed into a Tol under an erudite 
pandit. Here the monks study various 
schools of Indian philosophy and are thus 
fitted for ministering to the needs of the 
public at large. 

The Ramakrishna Math at Bhuvaneswar 
has got a similar institution for the benefit 
of th^ monks. 

The Study Circle of Mysore, meant pri- 
marily for the monks, combines the study 
of Western philosophy and sciences with 
that of Sanskrit. 

The Gadadhar Vedanta Vidyalaya admits 
students from outside and gives them a 
thorough training in different branches of 
Sanskrit learning. The Vidyalay?^ is noted 
for its high degree of efficiency and has 
secured Government recognition. It is one 
of the best of its kind in Bengal. 

The newly started Vedanta College of 
Bangalore is making rapid strides. The 
institution is open to the public. In addi- 
tion to Sanskrit it makes the boys familiar 
with modern thoughts. 

The R. K. M. Ashrama at Baranagore 
(24rPergs.) has attached to it a Tol open 
to the public. 

The Advaita Ashrama at Kaladi (Tra- 
vancore), the birth-place of Shankara, is a 
big institution run on lines similar to that 
of the Bangalore College and is doing 
yeoman’s work in that land of blind dog- 
matism which helplessly looks on at the 


lower classes drifting on to Christianity 
rather than imparting the ancient culture 
to them. 

The following table will show the number 
of students and the subjects taught in the 
above institutions. (The figures are all 
approximate) : 

Institutions Subjects RolUstrengih 

Tol, Belur— Vedanta, Nyaya, 

MimamsS., S&nkhya ... ... 10 

Tol, Bhuvaneswar — ^Vedanta, Nyaya, 
Mimamsa, Sankhya ... 4 

Study Circle at Mysore — Compara- 
tive Study of Vedanta ... 4 

Gadadhar Veda Vidyalaya— Vyaka- 
rana, Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimamsa 63 
Vedanta College, Bangalore— 
Vedanta, Sankhya, etc. ... 51 

Advaita Ashrama, Kaladi— Vedanta, 
Sankhya, etc. ... ... 194 

Tol. Baranagore — ^Vyakarana, 

Kavya, Smriti ... ... 35 

(2) Almost all the Math and Mission 
centres organize classes on scriptural 
subjects, which are generally fairly attend- 
ed by the public, .specially the English- 
educated people who are gradually comini; 
to appreciate the value of these teachings. 
The books taken up in these classes are 
generally the Gil.i., the Srimnd BhdUnvnfn, 
the TTpanishads, the Yofjn-svtrna, the 
Sanhhya-svtras, the Vedanta-sutras, etc. 

(3) The Math and Mission have up till 
now published more than 40 Sanskrit books 
either in original or translation. Besides, 
Ihe Gita and many of the Upanishads. 
some works of Shankar.acharya and Vidya- 
lanya, Sanskrit hymns, the Chandi, many 
minor Vedanta and Nyaya treatises, etc., 
have been translated into English. Bcnirnli. 
Canarese, and other tongues. The lead 
here, as elsewhere, was given by Swnnii 
Vivekananda with his translation of 
Yoga-sutras with comments in English. The 
most noteworthy book published hitherto 
is an excellent translation into English of 
the well-known commentary of Shankara on 
the Brihaddranyaka TJpanishad, 
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smra snoi ^^fiiraVvrai” 

“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 

Discrimination and dispassion — Futility of mere lecturing — Devotion and family life — 
The liberated and the world — Brahman and Shakii — Laziness condemned — His vision of 
lion-duality— Occult powers condemned. 

October 10, 1882. (Continued). At Ramakrislina came to them. M. was 

nine o’clock in the morning, while the present also. The Master said to the 

Ma.stcr was still seated in liis room, Brahnio devotees, ‘In meditation one 

Manomohaii arrived from Konnagar must be absorbed in God. By merely 

with his family. In answer to Sri floating on the surface of the water, can 

llaTuakrishna’s kind imiuiries, Mano- you reach the gems lying at the bottom 

mohan explained that ho was taking of the sca.^’ Then he sang: 

them to Calcutta. The Master said, Taking the name of Kali, dive deep 
‘To-day is the first of the Bengali down, O mind, 

month, an inauspicious day for under- Into the fathomless depths of your 
taking a journey. I hope everything heart, 

will be Avell with you.’ With a smile Where many a priceless gem lies hid. 
be began to talk of other matters. ♦ * ♦ 

When Narendra and his friends had Narendra and his friends came down 
finished their bath in the Ganges, the from their scats on the raised platform 

Master said to them earnestly, ‘Go to of the Panchavati and stood near the 

tim Panchavati and meditate there Master. He returned to his room with 

under the banyan tree. Shall I give them. The Master continued, ‘When 

you something to sit on?’ under the water of the ocean, you may 

At about half past ten Narendra and be attacked by the alligators. But they 

Brahmo friends were meditating in won’t touch you if your body is smeared 

the Panchavati. After a while Sri with turmeric. There are undoubtedly 
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six alligators — ^passion, anger, avarice, 
and so on — within you, in the “fathom- 
less depths of your heart”. But guard 
yourself with the turmeric of discri- 
mination and renunciation, and they 
won’t touch you. 

‘What can you achieve by mere lec- 
turing and scholarship without such dis- 
crimination and dispassion? God alone 
is real, and all else unreal. God alone 
is substance, and all else is nonentity. 
That is discrimination. 

‘First of all, set up God in the shrine 
of your heart, and then deliver lectures 
as much as you like. IIow will the mere 
repetition of “ Brahma ” profit you if 
you are not imbued with discrimination 
and dispassion? Tt is the empty sound 
of a conch. 

‘There lived in a village a young man 
named Padmalochan. People used to 
call him “Podo”, for short. In that 
village there was a temple in a very 
dilapidated condition. It contained no 
holy image of God. Ashwattha and other 
plants sprang upon the ruins of its 
walls. Bats lived inside, and the floor 
was covered with dust and the filth of 
the bats. The people of the village had 
stopped visiting the temple. One day 
after dusk the villagers heard the sound 
of a conch from the direction of 
the temple. They thought, perhaps 
someone had installed an image in the 
shrine and was performing the evening 
worship. One of them softly opened 
the door and saw Padmalochan stand- 
ing in a corner, blowing the conch. No 
image had been set up. The temple 
had not been swept or washed. And the 
same filth and^ dirt lay everywhere. 
Then the villagers shouted to Podo : 
You have set up no image here 
Within the shrine, O fool ! 

Blowing the conch, you simply make 
Confusion worse confounded, 
While day and night eleven bats 
Scream there incessantly. 


‘There is no use in merely creating 
a noise if you want to establish the 
Deity in the shrine of your heart, if 
you want to realize God. First of all 
purify the mind. In the pure heart 
God takes His seat. One cannot bring 
the holy image into the temple if the 
filth of bats lies around. The eleven 
bats are our eleven organs — ^five of ac- 
tion, five of perception, and the mind. 
First of all invoke the Deity, and then 
give lectures to your heart’s content. 
First of all dive deep. Plunge to the 
bottom and gather the gems. Then 
you may do other things. But nobody 
wants to take the plunge. People arc 
without spiritual discipline and prayer, 
without renunciation and dispassion. 
They learn a few words and immediate- 
ly start delivering lectures. It is diffi- 
cult to teach others. Only if a man 
gets the commandment from God after 
realizing Him, is he entitled to teach.’ 

Thus conversing, the Master came to 
the western end of the verandah. M. 
stocxl by his side. Sri Ramakrishna had 
repeated again and again that God 
cannot be realized without discriminii- 
tion and renunciation. That made jI. 
extremely worried. He had u'arritd, 
and was ^hen a young man of I wen I y- 
eight, educated in college in the 
Western way. Having a sense of duty, 
he asked himself, ‘Do discrimination 
and dispassion mean giving up “worldly 
love and wealth”?’ He was really at 
a loss to know what to do. 

M. (to the Master) : ‘What should 
one do if one’s wife says, “You arc 
neglecting me ; I shall commit 
suicide” ?’ 

Master (in a serious tone) : ‘Give up 
such a wife if she proves an obstacle 
in the way of spiritual life. Let her f 
commit suicide or anything else she 
likes. The wife that hampers her 
husband’s spiritual life is an ungodly 
one.’ 
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Immersed in deep thought, M. stood 
leaning against the wall. Narendra and 
the other devotees remained silent for 
ji few minutes. The Master exchanged 
several words with them, and suddenly 
going to M. whispered in his ear, ‘But 
if one has sincere love for God, then 
nil come under his control — the king, 
wicked persons, and the wife. Sincere 
love of God on the husband’s part may 
eventually help the wife to lead a spiri- 
tual life. If the husband is good, then 
through the grace of God the wife may 
iilso follow his nature.’ 

Tli^ had a most soothing effect on 
M.’s worried mind. All the while he 
had been thinking, ‘Let her commit 
suicide. What can I do?’ 

M. (to the Master) : ‘This world is 
a terrible place indeed !’ 

M (loiter (to the devotees) : ‘That is 
I he reason Chaitanya said to his com- 
j)aiiion Nityananda, “Listen, brother, 
there is no hope of salvation for the 
v/orklly-inindccT.” ’ 

On another occasion the Master had 
said to M. privately, ‘Yes, there is no 
hope for a worldly man if he hasn’t 
sincere <lcvotion to God. But he has 
nothing to fear if he remains in the 
^V(lfld after the realization of God. Nor 
need a man have any fear whatever of 
the world if lie attains sincere devotion 
to (h)d by going into solitude now^ and 
then for discipline. Chaitanya had 
several householders among his devo- 
tees, but they were householders in 
name only, since they lived unattached 
to the world.’ 

Jt was noon. The worship was 
^^cr, and food-offerings had been made 
ni the temple. The doors of the temple 
'vere shut. Sri Ramakrishna sat down 
kis meal, while Narendra and the 
<^thcr devotees partook of the food- 
^tterings from the temple. 

Monday, August 20, 1888. Sri 
'‘makrishna was meditating in his 


bed, inside the mosquito net, at about 
eight o’clock in the evening. M. was 
seated on the floor with his friend Hari 
Babu. Hari, a young man of twenty- 
eight, had lost his wife about eleven 
years before, and had not married a 
second time. He had his parents, 
brothers, and sisters, to whom he was 
very much devoted. 

At that time Hazra was living with 
the Master. Rakhal also stayed with 
him, though now and then he would 
stay at Adhar’s. Narendra, Bhava- 
nath, Adhar, M., Ram, Manomohan, 
and other devotees visited the Master 
almost every week. 

Hriday, the nephew and attendant of 
Sri Ramakrishna, w^as ill in his coun- 
try home. The Master was worried 
about him. One of the devotees thad 
sent a little money to Hriday, which 
the Master did not know about. 

When Sri Ramakrishna came out of 
the mosquito net and sat on the small 
cot, the devotees saluted him. 

Master (to M.) : ‘I was meditating 
inside the net. It occurred to me that 
meditation, after all, is nothing but 
the imagining of a form, and so I did 
not take any delight in it. One suc- 
ceeds in getting the divine vision if 
God reveals Himself in a flash. Again 
I said to myscir. “Who is it that medi- 
tates, and whom docs he meditate 
upon ?” ’ 

3/.: ‘Yes, sir. You said that God 
Himself has become all these— living 
beings and the universe. Even he 
who meditates is God.’ 

Master : ‘But it is good to have a 
trace of ego, which makes one say, “O 
God, Thou art the Mast’er, and I am 
Thy servant.” When one is conscious 
of duties, one should establish with 
God the relationship of the servant and 
Master.* 

M. was in the habit of meditating on 
the nature of the Supreme Brahman. 
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Master (to M.) : ^Brahman is like 
the Akasha. In Brahman there is no 
change, as there is no colour in fire. 
But it appears as many because of 
Shakti. The three Gunas (constitu- 
ents), Sattva (equipoise), Rajas 
(energy), and Tamas (inertia), belong to 
Shakti alone. The fire appears white 
if you throw a white substance into it, 
red on account of a red substance, 
black on account of a black subst- 
ance; but Brahman Itself is beyond 
the three qualities. What Brahman is 
cannot be described in words. It is 
beyond words. The Bliss that one ex- 
periences after arriving at the conclu- 
sion, following the Vcdantic process of 
‘‘Neti, Neti”, is Brahman. Once the 
husband of a young girl came to the 
house of his fathcr-in-law and was 
seated in the outer apartment with 
other youngsters of his age. The girl, 
with her friends, looked at them 
through the window. The friends did 
not know her husband and asked her, 
pointing to a young man, “Is that your 
husband?’’ “No”, she answered with 
a smile. They pointed to another 
young man and asked if he was her 
husband. Again she said, “No.” 
They repeated the question, referring 
to a third, and she gave the same 
answer. At last they pointed to her 
husband and asked, “Is that the one?” 
She said neither “Yea” nor “Nay”, 
but only smiled and kept quiet. The 
friends realized that he was the bride- 
groom. One becomes silent on realiz- 
ing the true nature of Brahman. 

(To M.) ‘Well, why do I talk so 
much ?’ 

* 

M,: ‘You talk to awaken the spiri- 
tual consciousness of the devotees. 
You once said that a noise is produced 
when an uncooked Luchi is dropped 
into boiling ghee.’ 

The Master began talking to M. 
about Hazra. 


Master : ‘Do you know the nature of 
a good man ? He never torments 
others. He doesn’t give them trouble. 
Such is the nature of some people that 
when they go to a feast, they insist on 
a special seat. A man who has true 
devotion to God, never takes a false 
step, never pains others for nothing. 

‘A man should not live in the com- 
pany of bad people. He should stay 
away from them. He should protect 
himself. (To M.) What do you say?’ 

M,: ‘Yes, sir. The mind is dragged 
down in the company of the wicked. 
But it is quite different with a^^ero, 
as you say.’ 

Master : ‘How is that?’ 

il/.: ‘When a fire is feeble, it is ex- 
tinguished even though a small slick be 
thrown upon it, but a blazing fire is 
not affected even though a plantain trei* 
be thrown on it. The tree itself is 
burnt to ashes.’ 

The Master asked M. about his friend 
Hari Babu. 

M,: ‘He has come here to pay you 
his respects. Long ago he lost bis 
wife.’ 


Master (to Hari) : ‘What kind of 
work are you engaged in?’ 

M,: Nothing in particular. But at 
home he takes great care of his parents, 
and his brothers and sisters.’ 

'Master (with a smile) : ‘How is 
that? You arc like “Elder, the pump- 
kin-cutter” ! You are neither a man 
of the world nor a devotees of God* 
That is not good. You must bavc 
noticed that there lives in certain fami- 
lies an elderly man who spends day and 
night entertaining the children. Sitlin*: 
in the outer apartments he smokes the 
hubble-bubble. Having nothing in parti- 
cular to do, he leads a lazy life. But 
sometimes he enters the inner apart- 
ments and cuts the pumpkins, 
women do not cut pumpkins, so they 
send the children to ask him to come 
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in and cut the pumpkin into halves. 
Thus far extends his usefulness and 
hence the nickname, “Elder, the pump- 
kin-cutter* \ 

‘You must do “this** as well as 
“that”. Do your duties in the world, 
and also fix your mind on the lotus 
feet of the Lord. Read books of 
devotion like the Bhd^avata or the life 
of Chaitanya when you arc alone and 
have nothing to do.’ 

It was about in o’clock. Sri 
liamakrishna finished a light supper 
consisting of farina pudding and one or 
two Liichis. M. and his friend took 
leave of the Master after saluting him. 

Friday, September 7, 1883. Sri 

Uamakrishna and M. were talking 
together in the Master’s room at about 
half past seven in the evening. No one 
else was present. 

Musirr : ‘The other day I went to 
(’aleulta. As I passed through the 
streets in the carriage, I noticed that 
llie j)eople’s gaze was fixed on low 
things. All were brooding over their 
stomachs and were running about for 
food only. Everybody’s mind was 
directed to “lust and greed”. I saw 
only one or two with gaze fixed on 
tiighcr things, with their minds direct- 
ed to God.* 

d/.: ‘The present time has aggra- 
vated this stomach- worry. Trying to 
imitate the English, men want to enjoy 
more luxuries ; therefore, their w^ants 
have also increased.’ 

Master : ‘What do the English think 
about God.?^’ 

M,: ‘They believe in a formless 
God.’ 

Masicr : ‘That’s also one of our 
beliefs.’ 

I^or a while the Master and the dis- 
ciple remained silent. Then Sri Rama- 

1‘ishna began to describe his experi- 
ence of Brahmajnana. 


Master : ‘One day it was revealed 
to me that there was only one Non- 
dual Consciousness, which manifested 
Itself as innumerable men, animals, 
and other creatures. There were 
among them aristocrats, the English, 
the Mussulmans, the scavenger, the dog, 
and also a bearded Mussulman with an 
earthen tray of rice in his hand. He 
put a few grains of rice into every- 
body’s mouth. I also tasted a little. 

‘Another day it was revealed to me 
that filth and dirt, as well as rice, 
vegetables, and other food-stuffs, were 
lying around. Suddenly my soul came 
out of my body, and like a flame 
touched everything. It was like a pro- 
truding tongue of fire, and tasted 
everything once, even the excreta. I 
was shown that all these are maefe of 
the same substance, — the One and 
Indivisible Consciousness. 

‘Still another day^ it was revealed to 
me that among the devotees who come 
here, those who are my intimate com- 
panions are my very own. No sooner 
did the evening bells and conches sound, 
than I would climb to the roof of the 
bungalow and cry out with a yearning 
heart, “Oh, where are you all ? Come 
here ! I am dying to see you !” 

(To M.) ‘W'^ell, what do you think 
of these visions 

M,: ‘It is God alone who is sporting 
through your body and mind. This I 
have realized, that you are the instru- 
ment, and God is its Master. God has 
created other beings as if by machine, 
but yourself with Ilis own hands.’ 

Master : ‘W^ell, Hazra says that after 
the vision of God one acquires the six 
Divine treasures.* 

M,: ‘Those who seek pure love do 
not want the treasures of God.’ 

Master : ‘Perhaps, Hazra was a poor 
man in his previous life; therefore he 

* This happened before any of the Master’s 
intimate disciples came to him. 
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desires so much treasure. He wants to 
know what I talk about with the cook. 
He says to me, “You don’t have to 
talk to the cook. I shall talk to the 
manager of the temple myself and see 
that you get everything you want.” 
(M. laughed aloud). He talks to me 
thus and I say nothing.’ 

M.; ‘Many a time you have said 
that a devotee who loves God for the 
sake of love alone, does not care to see 
God’s splendours. He wants to see God 
as Gop^la®. At first God appears to be 
the magnet, and the devotee the 
needle. And at last the devotee him- 
self becomes the magnet, and God the 
needle; that is to say, God becomes 
small to His devotee.’ 

Master : ‘Yes, it is just like the sun 
at dawn. One can easily look at the 
sun then. It doesn’t dazzle the eyes; 
rather does it soothe them. God be- 
comes tender for the sake of His 
devotees. He appears before them, 
setting aside His splendours.’ 

Both remained silent for some time. 

M,: ‘Why should your visions not 
be real? If they are unreal, then the 
world is also, unreal, for there is only 
one mind which is the instrument 
of perception. The mind that is pure 

’ The Baby Krishna, bereft of all divine 
splendours. 


sees visions, and the ordinary mind per- 
ceives worldly objects.’ 

Master : ‘I find that you have firm- 
ly grasped the idea of unreality. Well, 
tell me what you think of Hazra.’ 

M.: ‘Oh, he is some sort of man.’ 
(The Master laughed). 

Master : ‘Well, do you find me like 
anybody else?’ 

M. : ‘No, sir.’ 

Master : ‘Like any other Parama- 
hamsa ?’ 

M,: ‘No, sir. You can’t be eom- 
pared with anybody else.’ 

Master (smilingly) : ‘Have you heard 
of a tree called the “Achina”?’ 

37.; ‘No, sir.’ 

Master : ‘There is a tree called by 
that name. People see it, but nobody 
knows what it is.’ 

3/.; ‘Yes, sir. So also, nobody can 
recognize you. The more a man 
understands you, the more spiritual 
progress he makes.’ 

M. was silent. lie said to himself. 
‘The Master referred to “the sun ai 
dawn” and “the tree unrecognizable by 
man”. Does this mean an Incarnalioii 
of God ? Is this the play of God 
through man? Is the Master himself 
an Incarnation ? Was this why he cried 
to the devotees from the roof of tlic 
building with a yearning soul, “Where 
are you? Come to me”?’ 


‘God cannot be seen so long as we keep the slightest taint of desire. There- 
fore satisfy your small desires and renounce the great, by means of right 
reasoning and discrimination. Just as an object cannot be reflected by water 
if it be agitated by the wind, so God cannot be reflected by the mental lake if 
it be agitated by the wind of desires.’ 


— Sri Ramakrishna 



TO SHIVA’S SON (skanda) 


In the springtime of my kingdom, 

Thou came to me and pricked my heart from end to end. 

Ever since thy luminous gaze 
Met mine on that morn, when fell a dew-drop of tear 
From my eyes into thine, 

My aching heart is sad: It seeks to know thy meaning. 

Bruised I stand, dear heart. 

Playing hide and seek with pain, I’ve not known so far. 
Forlorn, 1 seek thy keys 

To open the doors of bliss; I’ve grown weary with waiting: 

Silent and nameless sighs 
Break from a sorrow-laden heart and fondly T ask 
My peerless pearl of love. 

Why he ever crossed the streaming flow of my even life? 

In the still dawn of light, 

Thou came from endless time for meeting me, Beloved. 

And deep in my heart’s core 
I always hear the soft sound of your stately steps. 

In my daily work and play, 

In my world of dreams or mid the wakeful hours of night 
Float poignant memories 
Of thy radiant smiles and lively tones so tender. 

Love’s first awakening 

Kindled the fragrant incense of my inner temple 
To hallow thy Beauty. 

Sorrow and love with a burning fever fill my being 
And freely flow my tears — 

Yet my flawless gem says not, ‘Why grievest thou, my Love?’ 
O flame of living love ! 

Thou hast done well to bring such sorrow unto me. 

O altar fire that burns to heal ! 

Thou hast pierced thro’ my soul with so consuming heat ! 

O w'ound that bleeds, a truth to reveal ! 

Say, should my life be for ever bleeding drops of red? 

Anguish is thine own touch. 

The prize of thy sweet ascent, the reward of my love. 

My heart like my well-tuned Veena, 

With every breath of feeling wakes and speaks in music: * 
‘Come, Sun of my soul ! 

Endless its wants and countless th’ wealth of my love to thee. 
And unless you ignite it, 

My dying lamp would never, never more give light.’ 


— PUNCHA ChELLIAH, M.A. 



DEVOTIONAL EXERCISE AND BODILY ILLNESS 

By Swami Turiyananda 


I am thinking of going to Rikhikesh 
in a few days. But this time I have 
a mind to live like an ascetic. Now, 
as Mother ordains. On the last occa- 
sion I did not feel so much happy liv- 
ing in the Rajasika way. It gives un- 
alloyed delight if one can live in the 
Sattvika way. I feel greatly distressed 
to learn that you have not been doing 
well. Continue your spiritual practices 
with zeal. All obstructions may dis- 
appear through Mother’s grace. Devo- 
tional practices are necessary. Never 
stop them, no matter whether the body 
is ill or well. Later on you will find 
that all obstructions have disappeared. 
Continue devotional practices for some 
time with vigour and without interrup- 
tion, and health and everything will be 
all right. As soon as the mind is puri- 
fied, the body also is freed from 
disease. Spiritual exercises alone can 
purify the mind. Go on with your 
spiritual practices. The best devotional 
exercise is that which is without desire. 
One must love and be devoted to Him. 
No sooner that happens than the mind 
will of itself turn away from all other 
objects. There will not be then much 
thought about the body. The thought 
of the Mother only will be dominant. 
And bliss is felt no sooner than it hap- 
pens. 

T am sorry to learn that you are not 
keeping well. It is also no small cause 
for regret that the remedies which you 


are trying are proving fruitless. Do 
not, however, give up your devotional 
practices. Do not forget or neglect t^ 
pray to Him, for our Master has taught, 
‘Let the pain and the body take care of 
each other, but thou, O my mind, be 
happy.’ Never forget to remember tlic 
Blissful One. The person who hopes that 
he will call on God after the body has 
become whole, will never be able to do 
so. Revered Vyasa says, ‘One who 
hopes to remember God after his dis- 
tractions have ceased, is like the fool 
who waits to bathe in the sea after its 
waves have subsided.’ The person 
who thinks, ‘Let this trouble be over, 
after that I shall call on God with ;i 
care-free mind,’ is in the same situation 
as the person who stands on the sea- 
shore and says, ‘I shall bathe when the 
waves have subsided.’ Waves will 
never subside in the sea, so how can 
he bathe? He who wdll be fible to 
bathe in spite of the weaves, will alone 
do it. Similarly, he who is able to call 
on God in the midst of ha])pine'S aial 
misery, disease bcrcavcmenl, pain 
and poverty, a ii alone call on Tlini. 
Otherwise he w > says, ‘1 shall call on 
God when opportunity comes,’ will 
never be able to do so, for full oppor- 
tunities fall to the lot of very few in 
the world. There will always be disease 
and bereavement, pain and sufferin^r. 
in life. He who is able to call on Hhn 
in whatever situations he may be, will 
alone do so. Otherwise it is extremely 
difficult. 



SHE SAVED OTHERS RATHER THAN HERSELF 

By the Editor 


All the eyes, mouths, hands, and feet are His. He gives hands to men and wings 
to birds. He produces heaven and earth, and He is the only revealer of them all. 
— Shwetdshwatara Upanishad III. 3. 


I 

As schoolboys we learnt from our his- 
tory that India is the melting-pot of 
races, that she is predestined to be sub- 
jected to repeated inroads of barbarian 
hordes whom she can never withstand, 
and that this passivity is the natural 
result of the climatic influences under 
Avhich her people live. This verdict of the 
hisloriiins of the old school is not only 
misleading, but utterly false; for later 
researches have revealed that this so- 
called passivity was not a permanent 
feature of her national life. She, too, 
had her days of glory when foreign 
con(|uerors were effectively held in 
check and had often to turn their backs 
on her. India, too, had her days of 
material progress and prosperity that 
dazzled the eyes of nations around, and 
she, too, had her colonial expansion 
that knew no limit. Her navy swept 
the seven seas and she, too, ‘ruled the 
waves’. Recent history has been forced 
to revise its judgement partially, but 
historians still there are who persist in 
mud-ilinging. 

It is absurd to evolve a theory of 
climatic influence when we learn from 
history that there is hardly any nation 
lhat can boast of perpetual independ- 
ence and absolute purity of blood; 
nay, not even the present-day ruling 
races can lay claim to be ‘the chosen 
nf God’. The fact is that the basis of 
international relationship in ancient 
India having been substantially dif- 
ferent from that of other nations, 
13^8 escaped the notice of foreign his- 


torians. The so-ealled passivity was 
the result of a philosophy which by its 
inherent force raised India to the highest 
position in the comity of nations, but 
which in combination with and being 
modified by the Huddhist way of 
thinking of the Indian type^ worked for 
her ultimate downfall. The heroism 
of a Chandragupta, a Skandagupta, a 
Rajaraja, a Pulakeshin II, a Dharma- 
pala, or a Lalitaditya was there^ but 
their achievements were merely so 
many episodes in the long annals of 
India which were really shaped by the 
persistent socio-philosophical tendency 
at work. 

From the earliest ages India was 
noted for her catholicity based on a re- 
cognition of the all-pervasiveness of 
Brahman and the consequent sanctity 
of all lives. In the Vedas and the 
Upanishads the dignity of man as man 
is constantly empha'^ized, for man is 
none else but Brahman in another garb. 
As a result, Indians in their intcr- 
humaii and international relations could 
never be too exacting, too vindictive, 
and too ruthless. This philosophy, 
assiduously put into practice, changed 
Indian society in a way that was a 
marvel to foreign travellers. But the 
success of this philosophy at home en- 
gendered a blind faith fn the goodness 
of humanity at large, which produced 
disastrous results without opening the 
eyes of the Indians to the true nature 

' Please see our Note on Buddha and 
Buddhism in the Prabuddha Bharata of 
April, p. 208. 
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of historical factors. India was ever 
eager, and is still so, to win others over 
through the mere force of her large- 
heartedness, without caring to think for 
once whether a proper habitation and 
adequate protection have been provided 
at home for that heart for which others 
do not seem to care a jot or tittle. 
India has something unique in her 
which the world can ill afford to lose; 
but when that world in its ignorant 
madness and iconoclastic zeal strikes 
feverishly on all sides without caring 
for cultural values, it behoves India to 
be on the qui vive and save the few 
gems that she may possess. In the past 
India never tried to do this, and even 
at present she persists in her faith in 
the ideal and ultimate goodness of 
thingi without caring to look for once 
at the actual and present frailties of 
nations. 

n 

It is due to a lack of proper appre- 
ciation of this peculiar Indian stand- 
point that many facts of Indian his- 
tory seem to be so inexplicable to us. 
Europe rules the world, and it is Euro- 
pean standards that are requisitioned 
for evaluating Indian failures and 
achievements. Another result of the 
Western influence is that many histo- 
rical facts that ought to receive the 
greatest emphasis are treated perfunc- 
torily, while facts of lesser importance 
are elaborated ad nauseam. As a re- 
sult, our boys come out of their schools 
and colleges with the idea impressed 
on their malleable hearts that India de- 
served and still ^deserves to be the pas- 
sive arena of world forces. 

It is no shame for us that India wel- 
comed all the races of the earth, gave 
them a higher outlook on life, and 
fused them together into a wonderful 
Ration, — ^united in one culture, engaged 


in a similar political endeavour, and 
inspired by the same spiritual ideal. 
It is nothing unnatural that from the 
dawn of history to . the present time 
currents and cross-currents of foreign 
thoughts have been entering India’s 
doors, often unawares. Nay, it is not 
even a matter of real regret that she 
had often to accept foreign norms at 
the point of the bayonet. Such things 
have happened everywhere in the 
world. No race that still lives and 
hopes to have a vigorous existence in 
future, can boast of absolute racial and 
cultural purity. What is very poig- 
nantly clear to a close student of Indian 
history, however, is that the lure of a 
high idealism has shut her eyes to the 
actualities of life, with the result that 
the pages of her history are illumined 
with occasional flashes of dazzling 
splendour which only reveal long 
periods of rape, rapine, ravage, 
and ruin. India in the past car- 
ried her lofty message to others, 
but the latter in their mad onrush for 
baser things shook the very founda- 
tion of her national life till at last she 
was forced to take shelter under a 
thousand self-imposed social and reli- 
gious fetters that cramped all vigorous 
movement. The result is stupor nn<l 
passivity which go by the name of 
orlhrxloxy. Nevertheless, India still 
clings fondly to her belief that the 
world can be conquered solely by ai' 
appeal to its innate goodness, while 
the world laughs her and her 
ideals to scorn at every turn. Verily, 
she was too eager to save others rather 
than herself, only to find that she has 
ruined her all. Her very ideal of uni- 
versal love stands the risk of being 
thrown to the winds, and through her 
military weakness and vast unexplored 
resources she has become a menace to 
world peace, tempting, as she does, 
the powerful nations to enter the list 
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with herself as the prize. Let us make 
our point clear. 

in 

Whatever truth there may be in the 
theory that the Aryans came as con- 
querors to dispossess the Dravidians, 
Mohen-jo-Daro and Ilarappa reveal that 
India had a very high autochthonous 
civilization which influenced and sub- 
stantially modified Aryan life. The 
non-Aryans were not extirpated, but 
along with their culture, they were 
adopted into the body politic. Mohen-jo- 
Daro was a cosmopolitan city where pro- 
to-Australoids, Mediterranians, Mongo- 
loids, and Alpines thronged the streets. 
It is silly to argue that since the non- 
Aryans were degraded into the status 
of Dasas or slaves, the catholicity of 
the Aryans is highly questionable. For, 
in the first place, it has not been con- 
clusively proved that all the non- 
Aryans fared the same fate. The 
Dravidians of the South still rear their 
heads proudly and rub their shoulders 
witli the so-called pure Aryans. The 
Kols, Bhils, Santals, Oraons, Khasis, 
and Nagas still have their unmolested 
separate existences. And in the second 
place, the adoption of the indigenous 
ciilliu-e of the non- Aryans and the 
assigning to some of them of a status, 
howsoever low, bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the grand idealism of the 
Aryans, who could not but have the 
highest consideration for life and its 
varied manifestation. 

The full significance of what the 
Indian Aryans did will be clear to us 
when the happenings here are con- 
trasted with those in the world out- 
side. The aborigines of Australia have 
been all but exterminated, and a res- 
ponsible minister of the State now 
boasts that the country is white and 
ever remain so. The Indians of 


North America have been pushed to a 
corner in Alaska and there preserved 
as curios. The Negroes somehow carry 
on their despised existence, and even 
then the Ku-Klux Klan and the 
American mobs are ever eager to show 
the black fellows their real position. 
The Negroes are aliens in their own 
homes in Africa. Cone are the Maya, 
Aztec, and Inca civilizations of Mexico 
and South America. One shudders to 
think of the ruthless vandalism that 
accompanied the conquest of these 
countries. When Europe was still in 
the woods, and the Hebrews were still 
nomads, wandering about from place 
to place and subsisting on wild figs, 
olives, and berries, the inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru lived in marble 
palaces, had fine temples, built btauti- 
ful paved roads, cultivated cereals, 
and baked bread. But woe befell the 
country at the advent of the Spaniards. 
‘Throughout the immeasurably ancient 
capital of the Incas, and everywhere 
throughout the empire, it was the same 
story. Every object of intrinsic value 
was seized by the Dons. Everything 
that hinted of paganism and that could 
be destroyed was destroyed by the 
priests. Countless palaces, temples, 
and other buildings were torn to pieces 
to provide material for Spanish 
churches, the cathedral, and other struc- 
tures.’ All this was inspired by reli- 
gious zeal ! End justified the means, 
and for establishing Christ’s kingdom 
on earth it was but a small affair to 
put the heathens to the sword ! 

The history of Muhammadan con- 
quest is no less a talc of the uprooting 
of indigenous customs a*nd beliefs, and 
demolition of works of art and archi- 
tecture. Such a sober historian as Dr. 
R, C. Mazumdar has been constrained 
to write : ‘It is needless to add that 
the Muhammadan conquest of India 
was attended with horrors and cruel- 
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ties beyond description. When Ajmer 
was captured, thousands of its inhabi- 
tants were put to the sword and the 
rest sold as slaves; and this was by no 
means an exceptional incident. Even 
religious establishments suffered the 
same fate. So completely did they 
massacre the monks in a Buddhist 
monastery in Bihar, that when they 
looked for somebody to explain the 
books in the library, not a living soul 
was to be found. Temples, monasteries, 
and other splendid monuments were 
wilfully destroyed and their materials 
used for building mosques.’ We may 
cite here a typical event from the life 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. After 
the sack of Somnath the priests im- 
plored him to restore the Shivalinga 
and (jffered even a high price. But the 
Sultan declared that he would rather 
be known as the breaker than the 
seller of idols and broke the Linga into 
pieces. It is needless to multiply in- 
stances of this iconoclastic zeal, for 
world-history has many more to show. 

IV 

The mode of inter-racial courtesy 
extended to her own nationals by India, 
set the standard for ages to come. In 
international relation, too, the same 
high standard was maintained. The 
Indian hospitality encouraged the 
Chinese travellers like Fa-hicn, 
I-tsing, and Iliuen-tsang to visit India 
and spend here a considerable time im- 
bibing her culture and spirituality. Con- 
siderable colonics of Roman subjects 
engaged in trade were settled in South- 
ern India during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. A temple dedicat- 
ed to Augustus existed at Muziris 
(Cranganore). Another Yavana colony 
was settled at Kaviripaddanam (Puhar). 
Tamil kings employed the Yavanas 
and MIechchas as their body-guards. 


Earlier still, Chandragupta and his 
descendants had friendly relations with 
the Greek rulers across the Indian fron- 
tier, and Ashoka had intercourse with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt. In 
68 A.D. a number of Jews fleeing from 
Roman persecution took refuge among 
the friendly coast-people of Malabar. 
A similar contingent of Parsis found 
shelter in Bombay and Gujarat from 
Muhammadan conversion. It is said 
that St. Thomas came to India in the 
early years of the Christian era and 
converted the Indo-Parthian prince 
Gondophares to Christianity, and there 
are Christians in the South who still 
claim their spiritual descent from an 
apostle of Christ. Any foreigner who 
had no design against the people, could 
feel quite at home here. This rcs])cct 
for the other fellow, this tolerant atti- 
tude that gave practical shape to 
Christ’s exhortation to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself, is beautifully ex- 
plained by Count H. Keyserling : ‘The 
orthodox Christian in his presumption, 
which makes him believe that dogma 
in itself embodies salvation, wants t() 
convert, coute que codtc, everyone who 
has a different faith, and in the mean- 
time he depises them. I have never 
met a Hindu who did not believe a))so- 
lutely in some form of dogma, but on 
the other hand, I have not met one 
who wanted to convert anybody, or wlio 
despised anyone because of his supersti- 
tion.’ 

In trade and commerce, too, tho 
Indian shores were noted for their 
flourishing and hospitable harbours like 
Bakaria (port of Kottayam), Suparaka 
(Sopara), Bharukachcha (Broach). 
Muziris, Tamralipti (Tamluk), and 
Champa (Bhagalpur), etc., where foreign 
ships carried on a busy and unhampered 
trade and foreign colonies had a 
ivell-protected existence. Besides, there 
was an extensive overland trade, whicli 
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evolved friendly relationship and en- 
gendered a trust in others about the 
mild nature of the Indians, so that 
Indian colonies were allowed to spring 
up all along the great caravan routes. 

But this regard for the needs and feel- 
ings of others was not confined to reli- 
gion, culture, or trade alone. In poli- 
ties and military conquest, too, the 
Indians could never run to extremes. 
The best illustration in point, is that 
of Ashoka’s horror at the bloodshed in 
the Kalinga war, with the result that 
the great emperor gave up conquest for 
over. But this was by no means a 
solitary instanee. The Indian empire- 
builders were, as a rule, satisfied only 
with political suzerainty. Destruction 
of life afid ])roperty repelled them, and 
I he idea of cultural domination never 
crossed their minds. Sri Hamachandra 
conquered Vali and Ravana, only to 
hand over the kingdoms to their 
brothers. Yudhishthira tried till the 
last to avert the battle of Kurukshetra, 
and never throughout his career was 
he vindictive. Both Rama and Yudhish- 
thira were more eager for peace than 
war and found nothing unbecoming in 
standing by their fallen enemies 
Havana and Bhishnia to receive from 
them their parting messages on social 
betterment. Later Indian history is 
but a repetition of such wonderful poli- 
tical sagacity and foresight, inspired as 
these were by a solicitousness for making 
each community better along the line 
best suited for it. Indian heroes con- 
quered but never tried to impose their 
personal whims on others. Skanda- 
gupta, for instance, thought it wise to 
leave the vanquished South Indian 
princes in possession of their kingdoms. 
Chandragiipta and his descendants tried 
rather to cultivate friendly and matri- 
alliances with the neighbour- 
ing Greek States than to overthrow 


them, though they never lacked the 
means to do so. 

Such a plethora of historical data 
forces us to conclude that though there 
were occasional outbursts of ferocity, 
the Indian spirit was in travail for a 
new world outlook that culminated on 
the spiritual plane in the evolution of 
Indian Buddhism, which, however, 
over-emphasized and preached for all 
and sundry a stereotyped other-worldli- 
ness without making proper safe- 
guards for the preservation of that high 
ideal. Sannyasa got a fillip at the cost 
of other worldly duties such as Raja- 
dharma. True, Buddha did not direct- 
ly antagonize the military potentates, 
but Buddhism upset the social balance. 

Let us now look at India as she 
emerges as a colonizing power. Colo- 
nization, like all other inter-regional 
problems, is nowadays studied from 
the European point of view, and it is 
tacitly assumed that the technique 
followed by Europe in her colonies 
must have been substantially followed 
by India as well, — there must have 
been forcible mass conversion, destruc- 
tion of old relics, political serfdom, and 
cultural denationalization of the 
natives. With regard to the Europeans 
it has aptly been said that ‘where mis- 
sionaries go to-day, the gun-boat 
foIIow\s to-morrow.’ But this is hardly 
the case with regard to the Indians. 
Europe has forced her own languages 
and cultures on her colonies, but India 
evolved her own nicth(xi fully in keep- 
ing with her high philosophy and out- 
look on life. Her missionaries, Kash- 
yapa, for instance, during the reign of 
emperor Ming Ti of China, proceeded 
to different countries, often on invita- 
tion, and seldom went beyond teaching 
to the few that hankered for the new 
religion. Preaching was never a sub- 
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terfuge for or a precursor of political 
hegemony. Colonization often follow- 
ed in the wake of trade just as it did 
in the case of foreign nationals who 
made India their home. Political con- 
quest was hardly in evidence, or even 
if it did take place the localities were 
left free to develop their native langu- 
ages and cultures, the colonizers 
exerting their influence on them 
only so far as the native people chose 
to have it so. We cannot, of course, 
dogmatically assert that there was no 
ambitious expedition beyond the natur- 
al boundaries of India; such sporadic 
occurrences may naturally be expected 
in a history extending over thousands 
of years. But what we want to em- 
phasize is that such conquests were 
few land far between, and even then the 
colonies never lost their individuality. 
Let us take up concrete cases. 

It is scarcely realized what a bold 
and adventurous nation the Indians 
were. Historians forget that it was no 
mere laziness that checked their rapa- 
city. We have to remember that a 
world-conqueror like Alexander had to 
turn away from the very gate of 
India; that the irresistible Sakas and 
Huns were held at bay for long cen- 
turies till they slowly infiltrated into 
the country in doses small enough to 
be absorbed for ever; that the Muham- 
madans before whom kingdoms fell like 
nine pins, had to wait beyond the In- 
dus for hundreds of years till Indian 
philosophy was sufficiently divorced 
from activism to rob her of her inde- 
pendence for ever. In olden days, in 
addition to a vast and well-organized 
army, India h*ad her navy protecting a 
seaboard studded with innumerable 
ports from the mouths of the Indus to 
those of the Ganges, from which 
parties after parties sallied forth to 
people distant islands and continents. 
This spirit of naval adventure can be 


traced even in the Vedas, and later 
Sanskrit and Pali works are replete 
with references to such voyages, while 
ethnology, archaeology, numismatics, 
and foreign histories are throwing fresh 
light on the subject. 

Prince Vijaya of Bengal sailed from 
Tamralipti with seven hundred 
followers and an equally big number of 
women and children for Ceylon in 
about 543 B.C. It is surmised that. 
Vijaya forcibly installed himself kin^ 
of the island. To give any semblance 
of truth to such a theory, each of those 
seven hundred heroes must have been 
more than a giant of the nursery tales, 
and the islanders must have been less 
than the Lilliputians of Swift. Tlv 
marriage of Vijaya with Kuveni, Ihc 
native princess, is significant, explain- 
ing as it does the mode of peaceful 
settlement. Howsoever that may l)o, 
Ceylon never gave up her native 
tongue, and there are still millions of 
the original people passing their lives in 
their own way. In the MahahJuhaiu 
wc read that the magnanimous Salm- 
deva conquered and brought under hi;, 
subjeetion the Mlcchcha kings and hun- 
ters and cannibals inhabiting I In 
several islands in the sea, inely^ding tin 
island called Tamra. But w^c arc uof 
told that there wa.s any coloni/alioj) in 
the exact sense we understand the wonl 
to-day. On the contrary, then* 
instances of fraternization and matri- 
monial alliances with the people of the 
colonies. Kaundinya, for instance, is 
believed to have acquired a kingdom in 
Cambodia through his marriage with a 
Naga princess. At home the Hindus 
were noted for their spirit of assimila- 
tion and absorption, and in the coU)- 
nies also, these national characteristics 
never left them. In the Dashakuvwra- 
charita we are told that Ratnodbhava 
went to an island called K^Iayavana 
and married a girl there. In the Batna- 
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vali one reads of a ship-wrecked princess 
of Lank& who was brought to Kausham- 
bi. Lower Burma or Pegu was colonized 
by emigrants from the Telugu kingdom ; 
but they got merged in the Burmese 
population. Java, Sumatra, and Bali 
were colonized by people from Gujarat, 
Sind, Kalinga, and Bengal; but now 
there are only the Javanese, the 
Malay as, and the Balinese with their 
distinctive cultures. The same process 
went on in all other theatres. In Kho- 
taii have been found traces of extensive 
Hindu colonization, but there was no 
Jndiani/ation. Kabul was for centuries 
a part of India, and yet Afghanistan is 
so different from the latter ! Tharakh- 
holra near Prome in Burma and many 
parts of Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China 
may yield evidence of Hindu influence 
anil colonization, but there is hardly 
any trace of deliberate donation aliza- 
lion. In later days Buddhism had its 
sway almost all over the whole of the 
then known world. But Buddhism 
did not mean Indianization, rather was 
the new religion changed at every turn 
to suit the needs of the people ; and 
the little influence that Indian culture 
exerted was a matter of deliberate 
elioiee of the otherwise independent 
jn'oples of those countries. That the 
Indian colonies were no mere append- 
ages of the mother country based on 
force exerted by a central government, 
will b(? evident from the fact that 
though India fell a prey to her Muham- 
madan conquerors her colonies across 
the seas continued their independence 
for centuries thereafter. During their 
heydays those colonies had their inde- 
pendent foreign policies, and their arms 
Were often carried to neighbouring 
countries, irrespective of what India 
^'^ight think. 

It has been proved almost conclu- 
sively that there were colonies of Indian 
*^<>rchants not only all along the shores 


of the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea 
and that the westward thrust reached 
not only as far as Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Rome, but also that the eastward 
pacific penetration passed through 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, China, Korea, Japan, and 
Polynesia; and the advance guards of 
these colonizers reached the distant 
shores of America, giving shape to 
newer expressions of life through a 
veritably fertilizing influence. India 
had no ‘white man’s burden’ or ‘brown 
man’s burden’ to save the souls of 
other nations by bringing them round 
forcibly to her way of thinking. Like 
the gentle morning dew that falls iin- 
pcrcepLibly and yet brings to blossom 
the fairest roses, was the influence of 
India on the world around. She )gave 
out of the fullness of her heart without 
any thought of recompense. It was 
not for nothing that Arrian wrote that 
the ‘sense of justice prevented any 
Indian king from attempting conquest 
beyond the limits of India’, and even 
Avithin her limits the Digvijaya of a 
mighty emperor was but a fitful act, 
laissez-faire being the dominant policy 
in inter-territorial dealings. All the 
same, the cultural influence was the 
mightiest posKsible even without tlie 
support of big guns and navies, and 
one is still amazed to find the echoes 
as it were of the Vedic hymns reverber- 
ating from isle to isle over the broad 
Pacific waters when the Maoris sing : 

I dwelt within the breathing-space of 
immensity. 

The universe was in darkness with 
water everywhere. 

There was no glimme'r of Dawn, no 
clearness, no light. 

And He began by saying these words, 
That He might cease remaining inac- 
tive : 

‘Darkness, become a light-possessing 
darkness.’ 
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VI 

This is all very good. But what 
arrangements did India make for saving 
this high idealism of international ser- 
vice? The answer is, Practically none. 
A race of spiritual heroes inspired by 
a spirit of renunciation exhausted the 
national life in a pathetic endeavour to 
save others, only to find themselves 
outwitted in the long run. We are re- 
minded of a parable told by Sri Rama- 
krishna of a certain very aggressive, 
venomous snake which being initiated 
by a monk and instructed to give up its 
cruel habits, became so docile that the 
urchins of the neighbourhood took hold 
of its tail and gave it a sound thrash- 
ing. A few days later the monk 
happened to pass that way, and re- 
memibering his snake disciple called it 
by its name. At first there was no 
response. Rut slowly a faint sound 
from a hole apprised the monk of the 
snake’s presence. ‘Well, what’s the 
matter with you?’ inquired the monk, 
and being told everything that had 
happened, he added with a rebuke, ‘1 
asked you not to bite any one, but I 
never told you to cease scaring away 
your enemies ’ by raising the hood.’ 
The parable has a very apt application 
in our national life. Generosity may 
often be overdone, particularly so when 
the giver is not aw^are of the limit of 
his strength. 

Ashoka with unparalleled insight 
carved on rocks the indelible edict that 
‘true conquest consists in the conquest 
of men’s hearts by the law of Dharma.’ 
But this was scarcely Raja-dharma. 
The noble seiijiiment, so sincerely ex- 
pressed, was accepted by few world- 
conquerors, and the magnificent edifice 
built so arduously by the Mauryas 
crumbled to pieces within a decade of 
that emperor’s passing away. Ashoka’s 
universalism saved the soul of the 


world, but it killed India’s national 
unity and checked her political progress 
for ages to come. Kushan glory did 
not long outlive Kanishka who did so 
much for the advancement of Bud- 
dhism. The imperial Guptas, who, by 
the way, were Hindus, restored and 
maintained India’s glory for a time. 
But the rot set in over again, because 
the tendency was there all along. 
Harshavardhana, though evidently a 
Shaiva, had an outspoken bias for 
Buddhism and at the quinquennial 
ceremonies depleted his treasure of 
everything and put on a hermit’s robe. 
But his magnanimity, his erudition, 
his personal heroism availed nothing, 
— the vast empire broke into pieces 
soon after his death, and was even 
overrun by the Tibetan forces. The 
Pala dynasty had a predilection for 
Buddhism. They began brilliantly, 
but after Devapala the empire fell into 
the hands of weaklings like Vigra- 
hapala and Narayanapala who pre- 
ferred ascetic life to an active kingly 
career. The kingdoms of the south, 
however, leaned mostly towards Hindu- 
ism, though .laiiiism iiiliueneed sonir 
of them. In general they fared better, 
Indian culture being best p,»’eservt(l 
there. It was not a mere aceident lli:d 
the Hindu revival was inaugurated by 
the South Indian saints like Shankani, 
Ramanuja, and Madhva. The Norlli 
like the South, however, lacked sus- 
tained and co-ordinated effort for mak- 
ing India politically strong, and thoUi»h 
she never ceased to minister to \he 
spiritual and cultural needs of tlic 
world, she herself was tottering on li^r 
last legs without any strong figure to 
reinvigorate her. Thus ‘about the samt' 
time that the Huns were opening a 
chapter of savage onslaught on her 
bosom, India was sending her sons 
Kumarajiva, Gunavarmana, Sanghasena 
and Gunavriddha to China to preach 
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Buddhism, while the Chinese pilgrims 
like Fa-hien, Chih-mong, and Fa-mong 
were coming to India to drink at the 
fountain-head of spiritual wisdom.* 

This eagerness for spiritual ministra- 
tion continued till the establishment of 
Muhammadan domination. India made 
advances to the conquerors as well to 
carry out a rapprochement by giving up 
their aggressive habits, with what re- 
sult, history alone can tell. The re- 
buffs met with in almost every field 
made India revise her policy, and that 
for the worse. From the height of self- 
less generosity she climbed down to the 
depth of sellish self-preservation. In 
fact, as already pointed out, the pro- 


cess had begun earlier with the Sena 
dynasty in Bengal. But it was carried 
to rigorous perfection during the Muham- 
madan period. Almost all vigorous 
national activity and expansion were 
banned. India was sought to be pre- 
served in a glass-house of negatives. 

With the advent of the British and 
a freer touch with the world and the 
realities of life, India is just beginning 
to move about. But it is doubtful if 
she has yet made a proper diagnosis of 
her disease and discovered the true 
medicine, which may he summed up in 
a few words : CciuTosity there must 
be but no quixotic self-immolation. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 

By K. C. Mukiierji, M.A., P.R.S. 


The disorganization of a society is 
often compared to the crumbling of a 
wall or the falling to pieces of a struc- 
liirc that once was strong. Generally 
society begins to get disorganized 
slowly as it steadily loses unity, vigour, 
and efficiency. In disorganized society 
the feeling for the whole is lost greatly; 
the I-feeling tends to get on the we- 
fcrling. So we observe in it more dis- 
cords and fewer harmonies, more clash- 
ings and fewer co-operations. There is 
less veneration for forefathers. The 
laws, customs, and beliefs are not res- 
pected ; loss of social cohesion gradually 
follows. 

The processes of social disorganiza- 
tion are not fundamentally different 
from those of organic disintegration. 
The phenomena of organic disintegra- 
tion, such as, the cessation of circula- 
tion and respiration the breaking-down 
cells, etc., are well known. But 
they are resultants of two opposing fac- 


tors — consisting of certain organic func- 
tions and structures on the one hand, 
and of bacterial functions and structures 
on the other. When one wins victory, 
the other is forcibly wiped out. The 
losing side contributes almost nothing 
to the battle. In social disorganization 
also the activities of the disintegrating 
forces— the phciunnemi of national, 
social, and racial ‘bacteria’ growing on 
favourable soil for many years — finally 
gain the victory; but if these are ex- 
cluded from the field of observation and 
the social disintegration is attributed to 
some immediate internal spirit of cor- 
ruption only, the survey of the real 
situation would not be complete. It 
will be made complete when both the 
interacting sides are observed in proper 
perspectives ; for the real situation is 
that ‘destructive’ forces get the upper 
hand as they grow to be more compe- 
tent to live in that situation. The 
conditions which favoured the develop- 
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ment of the original social cohesion 
turn, therefore, so completely unfavour- 
able as to be positively destructive to 
the original forces but conducive to a 
new set. 

The adverse conditions which eat into 
the vitals of a society arc both external 
and inlcrnal and may not always be of 
unexpected cataclysmic character. One 
of the external causes is a change of 
climate for the worse. Part of Eng- 
land, east of Cambridge, known as 
Castor, was in most flourishing condi- 
tion during the Roman period, but the 
climatic conditions of the place became 
so unsuitable during the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest that the invaders migrated to 
the interior from the marshy lands of 
Castor. In Central Asia the discovery 
of cifics, long buried under deserts, 
affords the principal ground for the 
pulsatory theory of climcitic change for- 
mulated by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington. 
Agricultural theorists assume that 
mother earth is approaching old age and 
therefore losing her former fertility. In 
modern times scientific manuring no 
doubt improves the condition of soil, 
but still the phenomena of converting 
tilled lands into pastures or fallow 
lands, of importing food-stuff from diff- 
erent countries, of the evolution of an 
urban populace, of deliberately con- 
quering resourceful countries, etc., 
generally follow soil exhaustion. These 
factors produce in their trail profound 
social changes. Marsh in his Mav and 
Nature has shown the disastrous effects 
which are brought on a people by the 
destruction of natural resources. De- 
forestation rendered many areas of 
China waste and depopulated.^ 

Subjugation may also be regarded as 
an external environmental cause of the 
breaking of society. Conquest destroys 
the social organization of the conquered 

^Roi s: The Changing Chinese, p. 27 . 


and forces them to conditions which 
corrupt their character and gradually 
make them inert and incompetent to 
develop higher social consciousness. So 
the broad comprehensive grouping of a 
free people becomes difficult to grow 
among the subjugated and in its place 
is often found the selective grouping 
along the lines of blood relationship or 
religion. 

War often raises the autocrat who, 
either for the excess of critical spirit 
or for the total absence of it, tends to 
dissolve the cement binding the old 
society. In Christian Spain science was 
once in the medieval age a crime; some 
exaggeration of orthodoxy and loyalty, 
which was fatal to the intellectual free- 
dom of the Spanish peojdc, was made; 
and overwhelming power of the clergy 
and of the Feudal knights and religious 
intolerance i?) its extreme form were 
then evident in the Spa.nish society, A 
large and flourishing middle class is a 
guarantee of social health. War ofte?j 
ruins the middle ela^s. The dwindling 
or disappearance of the middle class 
leaves the people in two camps — ])oor 
and rich -and leads to the death 
society. For neither camp feels that 
the other is a part of ‘us’. Thi'^ middle 
class mediates between the cxtri^uf 
classes and serves as stepping-stones 
leading up from the bottom to the top 
of society. So the disappearance of 
the middle class may ])rove an internal 
toxin poisoning the vigour of society by 
reducing it into, to quote Plato, ‘two 
States, the one of poor, the other of 
rich men; and they are living on the 
same spot and always conspiring against 
one another.” 

Domination of man by machine 
causes no less, if not more, disastrous 
effect than the domination of man by 
man. The machine has absorbed the 

* The Republic, Bk. VIH. 
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working class and adopted its members 
as attendant slaves. The worker him- 
self has suffered a debasement. From 
the dignified, skilful, creative craftsman 
lie has been transformed into a mere 
unit of production, an appendage of 
the machine. Now he toils with strain- 
ing nerves and probably meditates revo- 
lution as he toils. The slaves of the 
machines, goaded to unreasoning anger 
by the intolerable inhuman dullness of 
their lives, strike out not at their tor- 
mentor, but at their fellow men. Hostile 
organizations grow for defence, injury, 
and retaliation. The centralization of 
production brings ever-widening areas 
of industrial activity under the control 
of the ‘Industrial Kings’. Unemploy- 
ment becomes inevitable as the growing 
automatism of the machine more and 
more excludes the human workers. A 
society of unstable ecpiilibrium whose 
integral parts find themselves mutually 
liostile, cannot j)os.sihly last. Tlesides, 
there are certain abnormjil antisocial 
reactions of machine-slavery. At pre- 
RCMit, during the war, machine stands 
apart as an independent entity whose 
funclion is to kill men and destroy their 
works not to kill the French, the Ger- 
man, tlie Fiiiglish, or the Italian, but 
to kill men. It takes no sides and it 
])ursucs no pre-delined policy. So 
mechanism is not wli ole some to social 
organization. In civil life its destruc- 
tive. effects (Ml society are indirect, for 
tlic injuries it inflicts on humanity arc 
disguised as services. But in Ihc acti- 
vities (.>f war its effects are direct. It 
tlirows off all disguise and becomes the 
destroyer of man and of his w'calth 
which centuries of industry have 
created. It may be noted here that the 
possession of knowledge is not by itself 
an anti-condition of society, but it is the 
^dsuse of it that is so. Machines, in- 
stead of remaining the servant of man, 
have been allowed to become first his 


competitor and then his master. The 
social anti-body (used in the sense 
of social toxin) here, is not machine 
itself but the domination by it of 
human life and human activities. 

Disorganization of society is also like- 
ly to occur if an occasion arises when 
the gifted stock is reduced and the unfit 
predominate. Emigration often carries 
away the superior elements of society, 
the cityward flow often takes away the 
intelligent elements of a society from 
the country-side. But in the city they 
are found to marry later, die sooner, 
and leave fewer children than the dull 
unenterprising persons I hat sl ay in the 
country. In the city the talented rise, 
but they become incandescent. So 
social achievements seem to use up the 
original eugenic cajiital. And notwith- 
standing satisfactory sanitary conditions 
of the city, the death-rate is high. So 
tlic endless flow from the country can 
only maintain the population in the 
city, but this means the destruction of 
the rural life and society. 

Collectivism may also be regarded as 
the social anti-body. It is a system of 
social co-ordination of which the prin- 
cipal peculiarity is that it enables the 
unfit to become completely parasitic 
upon the lit. The unfit live with a 
minimum of effm*t, while the fit, having 
to maintain themselves and the parasites 
as well, obtain their subsistence with 
maximum effort. The unlit naturally 
acquire greater tendency to survive 
than the fit. Normally the fit tend to 
survive as a result of tlie benefit of 
their superior elficiency, but the unfit 
demand the transference of that benefit 
for the substantial pa ft of their main- 
tenance. So the happiness and well- 
being of mankind are reduced when a 
great deal of energy is wasted for the 
existence of these inferior men who do 
not make the stuff out of which a stable 
society can be built. One serious social 
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consequence due to the pressure of these 
unfit inferior individuals is that they 
handicap seriously, when they domi- 
nate in numbers, any forward march 
in competitions with other social groups. 
The relatively good feature of a static 
age may thus become an evil state in 
a dynamic movement. Indeed the sur- 
vival of the unlit men, their multipli- 
cation and admixture with the fit, entail 
the menace of social degeneration. 

The progressive increase of population 
is not always helpful to social organiza- 
tioUj specially when it consumes all the 
resources of nature and does not pro- 
duce artificial food-supply. Such in- 
creased density of population will create 
very unpleasant conditions of life and 
greatly decrease comfort and conveni- 
ence. ^It is suggested often that the 
excess population may migrate. But 


emigration, even where practicable, is 
but an unsatisfactory solution. 

Besides, there are certain social cus- 
toms and usages which are indeed anti- 
social in character. The marriage by 
purchase and the non-prevalence of the 
widow-remarriage are amongst them. 
We observe that men of lower classes 
are married later when they are able 
to earn money, while for monetary in- 
terest girls are offered for marriage 
almost in childhood. The age difference 
between the husband and the wife be- 
comes often so great that the husband 
leaves behind comparatively few 
children or dies before the wife roaches 
puberty. It is for this reason that the 
classes of Napits (barbers), Dhopocs 
(washermen), and other lower-class 
people such as Chamars, BAgdccs, etc., 
are dying out especially in Bengal. 


^Before flooding India with socialistic and political ideas, first deluge the 
land with spiritual ideas. The first work that demands our attention is, that 
the most wonderful truths confined in our Uj)anishads, in our scriptures^, in our 
Puranas, — must be brought out from the monasteries, brought out from the 
forests, brought out from the possession of selected bodies of people, and scattered 
broadcast all over the land, so that these truths may run like fire all over the 
country, from north to south and east to west, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, from Sindh to Brahmaputra.’ 


— SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 
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By Swami Apurvananda 
(Continved) 


Thk Tomb op Zoravah Singh 

Real Tibet be^nns from Taklakot and 
the onward journey is considered to be 
more perilous than the return journey. 
This is partly because of the rocky, 
uneven route that lies in hi^h alti- 
tudes with no shelter whatsoever, and 
partly because of the Tibetan bandits 
who roam about the ])laee and are a 
source of constant terror to visitors. 
Tn order to avoid the latter danger, no 
party— be it a party of pilgrims or of 
l()urists--ever leaves Taklakot without 
making sufficient arrangement for self- 
protection. For our party we ])rocured 
two double-barrelled guns, one six- 
cliamberod revolver, and enough ammu- 
nition. Fire-arms can be had on hire 
bf)tli at (birbyang and Taklakot, 

Before the after-effects of the pre- 
vious days’ journey to Khoeharnath 
were over, wo had to leave Taklakot. 
It was the first of July. The <lay was 
pU‘asant and everything seemed favour- 
able. At ten o’clock our party started 
for Ringung, our next immediate objec- 
tive, ten miles off. After leaving 
behind two small villages our caravan 
stopped near Toyo, a village consisting 
of several hovels. A few members of 
that village came forward and offered 
Man’ to our porters. They all ex- 
changed greetings as they met. Two 
small loaded donkeys joined our pack- 
animals. They were carrying various 
articles for two of our porters who 
belonged to that village. A small 
tomblike structure was seen in the 
village. On inquiry we were told that 
was the monument or Chhorten as 


the Tibetans call it, of the brave 
General Zoravar Singh, who annexed 
Ladakh, the extreme western part of 
Tibet, to K ash mere. After several 
gallant victories General Zoravar at 
last was killed in Toyo. Even to-day 
tbero is a common belief amongst the 
Tibetans that no weapon could ever 
penetrate his body. So at last he was 
killed with a magic bullet made of gold. 

We were leisurely proceeding, enjoy- 
ing the pietiires(jiie view over the 
distant horizon, when to oifr great 
surprise our guide cried halt. The 
whole party stopped there and tents 
were fixed up in an open stony place 
with little vegetation. We did not 
know that the day’s journey would 
come to an end so soon at three o’clock. 
Soon the jiortcrs were busy cooking. 
They collected sonic dry droppings of 
animals and thorny hushes which burn 
even when green, and with the help of 
bellows which they carried with them 
made an inviting fire. The night was 
rather chilly, for we were nearly 1 LOGO 
feet up. 

Dui.i. Tkvcks and Charming Spots 

Next morning there was not much 
hurry tor starting, as we proposed not 
to leave the place before ten o’clock. 
The day was ideal for the journey ex- 
cepting for the high wind, which was 
characteristic of Tibet. As we pro- 
gressed, the road seemed more and more 
monotonous even though we had many 
views of distant peaks and there were 
long straight stretches of almost level 
valleys. It seemed so strange that 
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after leaving the village Toyo we had 
not met a single human being, or culti- 
vated spot, or any other sign of human 
habitation. We were following the 
course of a river which was flowing by. 
It was past twelve o’clock. The 
ground was moist and uneven with a 
little water here and there, which 
seemed to be the old bed of the river. 
We gradually left that part of the coun- 
try. Out path slowly led us to a vast 
table-land with scanty vegetation of 
thorny bushes which did not rise more 
than two feet from the ground. It 
looked mostly like an endless ocean. 
The distant high-peaked mountain 
ranges appeared on the horizon. Seen 
from one end the table-land through 
which we were travelling appeared like 
a nightmare because of the appalling 
flat larldscape of utter sameness. I 
was often haunted by the fear of being 
lost in it without a compass. After 
some three hours of steady progress we 
halted in a place which had a back- 
ground of a high cliff. A lovely stream 
was flowing by, and at the farthest 
east was the magnificent Gurla range. 
We thanked the guide heartily for 
selecting such a lovely place as our 
camping ground. We had first seen 
Gurla from Lipu T/ckh Pass, and even 
though the distance was great wc had 
been charmed by the beauty ; but what 
we saw in front of us was something 
marvellous, specially so when the snow- 
clad main peak was lit up with the 
dazzling rays of the reclining sun. We 
got our tent fixed facing the Gurla, and 
the eyes feasted on that heavenly 
beauty. The sun sank lower and lower 
behind the cliff, , till finally it dis- 
appeared altogether, leaving behind a 
celestial glow on the earth. One by one 
the stars came out and began to twinkle 
in the cloudless heaven, — such stars as 
one never sees anywhere save in Tibet. 

The following morning we left Chhi- 


bru, our charming camping ground. 
Everybody seemed to have been very 
comfortable there, so none was in a 
hurry to leave the place. As for my- 
self, I developed such a fascination for 
the place that I felt sorry to leave it. 
After an hour’s march, we were let 
inside a narrow gorge with high pre- 
cipices on both sides. Our path was 
winding very close by a precipice with 
bare and projecting rocks yawning over- 
head as if about to be dislodged any 
moment. If one of those boulders 
happened to roll down we were doomed. 
In one place, between the stream and 
the elevated rocks, the space was not 
sufficient for the animals to pass. 
Gradually, circling round the side of 
the mountain by a very narrow pre- 
cipitous path, wc came out to a long 
table-land whence a lovely view could 
be had. As we advanced I was very 
"lad to see a few tents at a distance. 
For the last two days we had not seen 
a single human being excepting the 
men of our party, so the very idea of 
meeting some people was heartening. 
But the worst disappointment awaited 
us. As we approached, four fierce 
Tibetan dogs of good size attacked and 
scattered our mules, the Tibetans pay 
ing no heed to our importunifics to 
control them. And it was after their 
eyes* had fallen on our fire-arms that 
they came to their senses. Soon we left 
the place and slowly moved down a 
steep incline on our left. As there was 
no road and the whole track was thickly 
covered with boulders and thorny 
bushes, it was a real test of our 
patience and endurance to cross that 
part. 

The Miract.e of a Lama 

The sun was very bright and hot. 
We were feeling very thirsty, but the 
guide said that no water would be 
available during another three or four 
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hours* march. It seemed so shocking ! 
We carried some water in our water- 
bag but it was soon exhausted. After 
the descent was over, the path led 
gradually to a big plateau which looked 
endless. It is really astonishing to 
think of such a barren country. After 
leaving Lipu and setting foot on Tibet 
we had been moving on for four days 
but not a single tree had been visible 
and practically there had been no 
vegetation excepting the little cultiva- 
tion here and there. We were told 
that excepting a little portion of 
Eastern Tibet no tree ever grows in 
the whole country. People are so 
much handicapped by heavy snow- 
fall that they are made captives in 
their own houses. Sometimes for 
weeks together they cannot come out 
of their own habitations. Even 
meeting with other members of the 
same village becomes impossible. So 
being pressed by necessity they some- 
times sacrifice a Chamuri cow and live 
on its raw meat. 

We were moving up through the 
sandy ups and downs of the plateau. 
The sun was sinking down gradually, 
but still no trace of water was to be 
found and accordingly no halting place 
was available. We did not know what 
to do next. Proceeding further up was 
an impossibility. It was already be- 
coming dark. At last T, together with 
two porters, went to see if any dry bed 
of a stream could be found. After a 
long search one such bed was found. 
I asked the porters to dig the dry bed 
with spades, and after a long digging, 
to our great joy it was found that 
water had begun to percolate slowly. 
To make sure, digging was continued, 
iind the percolation of water, instead of 
stopping, began to increase. At last 
the whole party was engaged in digging 
With Mr. Banerji, a district engineer, 
in charge of our irrigation work. After 


nearly one hour of continuous labour 
the newly made tank began to supply 
us with good water sufficient for the 
use of the whole party. Later, the 
animals also got water from there. It 
was a great relief to us all. We rested 
there for the night. In the porters* 
camp there was much talk about the 
finding of water in a dry place. ^Oh, 
the miracle of the Lama saved our life 
to-day !* they said. The porters be- 
lieved that I being a Lama (a monk 
is called Lama in Tibet) had created 
water in a dry place. In our camp 
there was much fun over this. In the 
whole of Tibet the Lamas are taken to 
be miracle-makers. The greater the 
Lama the more the miracles in him. 
We heard of a Lama in Taklakot who 
could stop rain and hail-storm, and who 
was very much feared, and respected by 
the villagers. As a remuneration for 
his miracles the villagers presented him 
with portions of their crops. That was 
the most chilly night, so far experi- 
enced. The morning temperature re- 
corded by our thermometer inside the 
tent was twenty-eight degrees, and 
outside twenty degrees. 

A Distant View of Kailas 

Before leaving Lupcha wc were 
informed by Kisch Khampa that we 
might sec the Holy Kailas peak that 
day. The news gladdened every heart. 
The journey was rather smooth in the 
beginning excepting the short thorny 
bushes which covered the whole place 
very thickly. As wc were dragging on 
towards the top of a hill which we had 
to cross, the big skull of an animal 
attracted our attcnlion. It was so 
heavy that a porter with difficulty 
brought it to us. It was the skull of 
an ibex as we came to know later on. 
At the end of our ascent, which was 
more than 700 feet, we found our- 
selves inside a distant ring of high- 
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peaked, snow-clad mountain ranges. 
From here all the high peaks of the 
Himalayas including Nanda Devi, 
Panchachuli, and Trishul were visible. 

As we descended from the enchanted 
peak, another sleep ascent awaited us. 
The guide hinted that from the top of 
the next peak, the Holy mount would 
be visible. The clever hint had its 
effect, and without feeling much exer- 
tion we climbed up the peak which was 
very steep, Refore reaching the top I 
noticed the porters prostrating them- 
selves and throwing stones at the 
Laptcha (sacred heap of stones). 
They began to pray loudly and assem- 
bled together. I could gather from the 
porters’ conduct that they had the first 
view of Kang Riu|)ochhe, Holy Kailas, 
in TibeKin language, from there. Soon 
I also joined tfaiiin. A thrill passed 
over my whole being at the first sight 
of the Holy Kailas peak — domelike 
in shape. It peeped from behind the 
opening of two barren peaks and looked 
like a huge ball of ice, — unique in 
appearance, grandeur, and })eauty. 
It appeared as if the Divine Mechanic 
had shaped it. The gorgeous silvery 
summit, awc-inspiriiig in its solemnity 
and resplendent with the golden lustre 
of the sun, was an immediate^ revela- 
tion of serenity and purity to whicli 
man had to bow down his head in 
reverence. For thousands of years the 
Holy Kailas has been commanding the 
heart-felt veneration of millions of 
Hindus and Tibetans. There is no 
temple, no image in Kailas. The peak 
by itself represents God Shiva, the Lord 
of goodness and righteousness. Pilgrims 
go there in spite of many dangers and 
difficulties. It is very difficult to 
understand why and how so many 
people get attracted towards a parti- 
cular peak of a mountain when there 
are hundreds more. It is, perhaps, 
because of its superb natural beauty, 


or is there something else in that Holy 
peak which satisfies the inner cravings 
of man ? 

With a throbbing heart I left the 
place along with others. With much 
exertion after covering a distance of 
more than six miles through a desett- 
likc plateau the party could reach the 
side of the old bed of the Sutlej, one 
mile below Dolchu, where camps were 
fixed for the night. The place was 
very lovely and moist. On the other 
side of the river was a vast grazing 
ground. The whole place looked green, 
and further off in the dry bed, several 
herds of wild horses were seen grazing. 

On waking up next morning, my 
eyes first fell on the Kailas peak. 
Though almost ef)vered with clouds, it 
looked so attractive ! A little further 
off in the opposite direction was Dolchu 
Gumpha, which we wanted to visit on 
the way. But to our great disiqqioint- 
inent we learnt from our advanei‘ party 
that the monastery was closed. 

To TiRTiiAPUin 

Before wc readied the coiifluenee of 
the Tirthajmri and the Trok]>osar after 
our day’s niareh, we had to climb a 
very bad cliff on the way, wIiciC (‘veii 
the pack-animals had to be taken one 
by qne with much caution. It was 
before five o’clock that we reached the 
beautiful gorge, where our camps were 
fixed near the confluence. Two lovely 
swift-flowing rivers were on either side. 
But we could see almost nothing except 
the blue sky overhead, and a few wild 
pigeons flying here and there, and the 
swans with their young ones as they 
floated down the current. 

Tirthapuri was only six miles from 
the place where we pitched our camps 
on July .5, so without dismantling our 
camps we decided to go to Tirthapuri 
and come back the same day. That 
would give the pack-ponies full uric 
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day’s rest and save a lot of additional 
troubles also. Accordingly the next 
morning we started for Tirthapuri. All 
the porters and care-takers of the 
horses also accompanied us leaving 
behind Darbu, the head of the porters, 
in charge of the camp. 

The Tirthapuri hill where Bhasma- 
siira, a demon of great notoriety, is said 
to have been killed, looked unique and 
striking. The whole body of that hill 
was white as lime. A funny story is 
(‘onnectcd with the death of Bhasma- 
sura. It is said that the demon, in 
order to achieve some powerful boon, 
came to Kailas and began to practise 
hard austerities. The penance was so 
austere that the Lord Shiva was pleased 
to appear before the demon. Being 
nsked by Shiva as to what boon he 
wanted, the demon said that the only 
boon he wanted was that anybody on 
whose head he would lay his hand, 
should immediately be reduced to 
ashes. The Lord granted the boon. 
As soon as the boon was granted, the 
shrewd demon wanted to test the power 
of the boon. As there was no one else 
there, he wanted to put his hand on 
the head of Shiva himself. The great 
(h^d realizing the danger began to run, 
hut the demon gave chase. Shiva ran 
and ran for days together, but the 
demon was always after hiin with a 
stretched arm. Seeing the pitiable 
plight of Shiva other gods met in a 
c't.nfereiue for ascertaining how to 
save him. At last Brahma, the Lord 
of creation, took up the matter in hand, 
and appearing before the demon in 
disguise asked him why he was running 
80 much. After hearing the whole 
story Brahma said, ‘Well, well, why 
are you so much worried over such a 
simple affair? You can test the power 
nf the boon by putting your hand on 
your own head !’ As soon as the demon 
that he was reduced to ashes, and 


the ashes stand to this day as a white 
peak in Tirthapuri. 

When within a mile of Tirthapuri we 
had a magnificent view of the whole 
place. The Gumpha front painted in 
red was a charming contrast against the 
chalk-white barren hills behind. It was 
really wonderful how and why a por- 
tion of that range was white and the 
stones looked more like lime than 
stone. Instead of visiting the Gumpha 
first we went ahead to see the hot 
springs on the bank of the Sutlej a 
little further up. After a sharp descent 
of some 2(H) feet we found ourselves on 
the bed of the Sutlej which was 
covered with boulders of different sizes. 
The first hot spring which could be 
seen was quite thin coming out of the 
nearby cliff. A little further up, ju«t on 
the bank of the river, was another big 
hot spring within seven or eight feet 
of the water level. The water of that 
big spring rushed up with so much 
force from within that it rose up more 

than three feet and it was steaming 

all the time with great noise. The 
water was too hot to be touched by 
hand, and the bubbling sound was so 
great that one did not dare go near. 
It was really a freak of nature that 
such a big hot spring should spring up 
almost from the river bed itself ! There 
were three more hot springs near-by, 
almost as big as the other one, and in 
every place stalactite and stalagmite 
had formed around the hot springs. 
Numbers of hot springs of different 
sizes lay scattered on all sides. We 
had a pleasant bath in the water of 
one of the hot springs. It was curious 
that the soil instead of iJcing hard was 
as soft as soda. Pilgrims carry the 
powdered soft stone from that place as 
the sacred ashes of Tirthapuri. 

Next we visited the Gumpha which 
looked so attractive from a distance. 
The priest was very cordial to us. We 
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were soon led inside the temple. The 
inner sanctuary being too small we all 
assembled in the prayer hall. The 
whole place was dark, and only when a 
few butter lamps were lighted — as 
special worship offered in our name — 
we could see the image inside. The 
central figure on the altar was the 
Buddha, to his left there was the image 
of the Guru Lama, perhaps, the founder 
of the monastery, both made of wood 
and gilted over. On the lower step of 


the altar there were many small metal 
images including those of Pflrvati, 
Vishnu with four arms, Shiva in 
Tandava dancing posture, Shankara, 
and others. In the niches and on the 
walls there were several images which 
appeared more like demons in various 
terrifying postures. It was really 
astonishing to find the gods of Hindu 
mythology so liberally worshipped in 
all the Tibetan Gumphas so far visited 
by us. 


(To be continued) 


WHO FOUNDED THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION? 

• By C. R. Roy, M.A., B.L. 


Man made his appearance on the sur- 
face of the globe about half a million 
years ago. In course of time he pro- 
gressed gradually in the path of civiliza- 
tion from a humble beginning to the 
present state. As he outgrew certain 
stages of culture he left many relics be- 
hind, throughout the world. Before 
the discovery of metal he had only 
stone implements, and that stone cul- 
ture continued for several thousand 
years. Afterwards he learnt the use of 
metal. We can divide these stages of 
man’s culture, in order of succession 
of the implements he used at different 
times, as the Paleolithic Age, the Neoli- 
thic Age, the Copper Age, the Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age, the last one 
being our own age. 

We do not know when people first 
came to live in India. The history we 
have reconstructed so far, can lead us 
no further than 2,500 years back. We 
cannot say definitely what kind of people 
used to live in India and what was 
their culture before these 2,500 years 
or before this Iron Age. 


In 1922, the late Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerji lifted the veil of darkness that 
covered the ancient history of India by 
discovering the prc-hisloric site of 
Mohen-jo-Daro. This startling discovery 
has brought to light a highly advanced 
type of civilization which existed in 
India in so remote a period as 5,000 
years ago. 

The people of Mohen-jo-Daro had 
built a very big city on the west bank of 
the Indus with broad roads, lanes, and 
bye lanes; with elaborate drainage sys- 
tem ; with magnificent buildings, palaces, 
forts, etc., of burnt bricks, equipped with 
bath-rooms, wells, and other amenities. 
They derived their wealth from agri- 
culture and extensive trade by land and 
sea. They cultivated wheat, barley, 
cotton, as well as date. Their domestic 
animals included humped bulls, buf- 
faloes, sheep, pigs, dogs, and elephants ; 
but cats and horses were unknown to 
them. They were very skilful in work 
in metals like gold, silver, copper, 
bronze, and tin ; and had proficiency 
weaving and spinning as well as m 
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pottery, stone, shell, ivory, and wood- 
work, though they did not know the 
use of iron. They were literate and 
used a pictographic script. Their reli- 
gion was probably the cult of Shiva and 
the Mother Goddess, etc. 

It has been now definitely established 
from the antiquities found among the 
ruins of the city of Mohen-jo-Daro as 
well as among those of the many other 
cities such as Harappa, Chanher-Daro, 
Amri, etc., belonging to the same civi- 
lization, that there existed in the Indus 
Valley a widespread, advanced culture 
and civilization much higher than that 
of the Indo-Aryans, as also of contem- 
porary Elam, Mesopotamia, Babylon, 
and Egypt. 

It is generally agreed by all scholars 
that the Indo-Aryans (Vedic Aryans) 
came to India about 2,000 B.C., and 
it has been admitted that the Indus 
Valley civilization existed about 3,000 
B.C., i.e., about 1,000 years before the 
arrival of the Indo-Aryans. Hitherto it 
has been commonly supposed that a 
race of white-skinned, long-nosed people 
called Aryans (Indo) came to the upper 
Ttidus Valley from the mountains of 
Afghanistan about 2,000 B.C. and set- 
tled there after subduing the uncivilized, 
dtirk-skinned, flat-nosed aboriginal 
Diisa or Dasyu tribes who had no civi- 
lization worthy of name. But the dis- 
covery of Mohen-jo-Daro has given the 
lie to such a supposition, unravelling 
as it docs a civilization older than that 
of the Vedic Aryans by at least 

1.000 years. 

The orthodox view, held so far, was 
gleaned from the hymns of the Rig- 
which is the oldest written record 
the Indo-Aryans and which is sup- 
posed to have been composed about 

2.000 B.C. In the light of this new 
discovery we must now review the whole 
situation and see how far the orthodox 


view is tenable and how far the Vedic 
evidences can be accepted. 

The new discovery confronts us with 
many puzzling, unsolved questions, the 
most important of which is, Who were 
the authors of the Indus Valley civi- 
lization? It will not be possible to 
grasp the true significance of the Indus 
Valley civilization so long as we are 
not able to trace its authors. Many at- 
tempts arc being made to piece together 
their history bit by bit, and new lights 
are being thrown every day, 

I had the privilege of excavating and 
studying the ruins of Mohen-jo-Daro. 
From my personal experience and re- 
searches and from the investigation of 
co-workers, I shall here try to give an 
outline of the conclusions arrived at 
so far, ^ 

Tlierc are two sources on which we 
must rely for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Indus Valley. The one 
is the archaeological remains that have 
been unearthed at these pre-historic 
sites and the other is the Rigveda. 
Fortunately, a large number of antiqui- 
ties has been found which will un- 
doubtedly help us in our research. As to 
the Rigveda, doubts have been raised 
by the recent discoveries as to whether 
its evidences will be of any use, since 
the Indus Valley civilization was prior 
to its composition. In spite of this ap- 
parent difficulty, however, there are 
indications to show that the Rigveda 
will be of great value in reconstructing 
this history. From my study of the 
relics of the Indus Valley and of the 
evidences of the Rigveda, I am con- 
vinced that the interpretation of the 
Rigveda by certain scholars is faulty in 
many respects. One instance will suf- 
fice to show how glaringly faulty is the 
interpretation of the Vedic picture of 
ancient India. 

The conclusion derived from the Rig- 
veda by the Vedic scholars about the 
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aboriginal people is that they were dif- 
ferent in physical appearance as well 
as speech, culture, and religion from the 
Aryans, and were in an uncivilized con- 
dition, though they were very good 
fighters and possessed wealth and cities 
and forts in which they defended them* 
selves against the invading Aryans who 
were still in the village state of culture 
and whose society was in other respects 
corrcs])ondingly primitive. In spite of 
the possession of such cities and forts 
by the aboriginal people, the modern 
Vedic scholars finding the Indo- Aryans 
of those days in the primitive village 
state could not conceive the possibility 
of the existence of any city life for the 
aborigines, and consequently interpreted 
the Rkn'edic references wrongly. The 
postession of the Pur as ^)r cities and 
forts’ by the aboriginals referred to in 
the Rtilveda, is a very significant fact, 
but the ‘forts’ were explained by the 
Vedic scholars as the places of refuge, 
or at the most, mud walls; and no im- 
portance had been given to the Puras. 
But the discovery of the cities of the 
Indus Valley now corroborates the Vedie 
references. Besides, we find the black- 
skinned and flat-nosed people still pre- 
sent in India, so the RiiixH’dic evidences 
cannot be ignored altogether. 

However, in spite of the true inter- 
pretation of the Ri^veda, it may be 
argued that its evidences cannot be of 
any use as the Indus Valley civilization 
was prior to the composition of the 
Rigveda at least by 1 ,000 years. 
There is no doubt that the Rtg- 
veda was composed later, still its 
evidences are of great value when we 
understand what the Rigveda really 
is. ‘The Rigveda as a literary work 
consists of 1,028 hymns divided into 
books or Mandalas. Of these books six 
(II-VII) are homogeneous in character, 
the hymns of each of these having been 
composed by Rishis (poets and priests) 


as family books. According to the 
modern European Sanskritists these 
family books formed the nucleus of the 
Rigveda, into which books I and VIII 
were incorporated. Book X was 
added still later as a supplement. It 
should be borne in mind that the Rig- 
veda Savihita is only a collection of 
hymns which were composed not in any 
particular period but in different periods 
of time, one group separated from an- 
other by probably a thousand years, and 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. There is a distinct mention in the 
Rigxwda of the hymns having come 
down, clothed in a new language, from 
the Aryan ancestors of olden times. 
The composition of the earliest hymns, 
therefore, takes us several centuries 
back, and the real beginning of the 
Aryan life would be assigned to times 
immemorial during which long perio<i 
the archaic language of the hymns 
having proved unintelligible had to h(‘ 
changed into Vedic Sanskrit.’ 

It appears, therefore,- that in the later 
period when the Rigveda w'as com- 
posed in Vedic Sanskrit, the memories 
of the ancestors were preserved in a 
new garb. The European scholars are 
iinaniinously agreed that rtiost of the 
Rigveda was eom])osed in Sa]U:i 
^ Sindh u on the banks of the Indus and 
its tributaries as also of the Saraswali 
and the Drisadvati. In these hymns 
we do not find any mention of the 
ancient Aryans having ever lived in any 
other country or migrated thence to 
Sapta Sindhu. This shows that at the 
time of the composition of the Rigveda, 
the people had already settled there and 
practically forgotten when and whence 
they came. Thus, though we do not 
know the exact time when the Vedic 
Aryans first came to India, it is clear 
that they came long before the com- 
position of the Rigveda. 

The space of time between the com- 
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position of the Rigvcda and the deser- 
tion of the pre-historic cities like 
Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa by the 
aboriginal people is about 1,000 to 500 
years. The Aryans who had settled in 
the Indus Valley for several centuries 
before the composition of the Rigveda, 
must have come in contact with tlu) 
later phase of the Indus Valley civili- 
zation. 

On the other hand we find that the 
Indus Valley civilization did not com- 
pletely die out, but some of its fea- 
tures still persist in modern India. 
Norman Brown says, ‘Although we are 
ignorant of many phases of civiliza- 
tion we recognize numerous cultural 
items which still persist in India such 
i\s Swastika or the veneration of the 
Pipal tree, and we ])lausibly interpret 
other remains as indicating that some 
of the major phases of the Indus intel- 
lectual life were already in existence 
such as of the use of the Yoga methods 
in religious meditation.^ The remains 
of Jukar, discovered by the late Mr. 
N. G. Mazumder, only a score of miles 
from Mohen-jo-Daro, seem to indicate 
that the civilization lingered on long 
after the disappearance of Mohen-jo- 
Daro. From* the antliropometric mea- 
surements of the present people of Sind 
taken by me and from the comparison 
of the skulls found at Mohen-jo-Daro 
I have shown that the racial types of 
the Indus jjcople arc still continuing in 
Sind as well as in other parts of India. 
It is to be noted that we can trace the 
existence of Alpine Aryans from the 
skulls. Hunter says, ‘The civilization 
does not appear to have vanished with- 
out leaving influence on its successors.’ 
Prof. Langdon detects its influence on 
the Brahmic script, and Mr. R. B. 
Rama Parsad Chanda, on the religious 
symbols of India. Now if the civilization 
^od the people of the Indus Valley per- 
sist in some respect up to the present 


age, it is certain that they must have 
passed through the Vedic period which 
just succeeded the Chalcolithic civiliza- 
tion of the Indus Valley. 

Thus we see from both the sources 
that the aboriginal people of the Indus 
Valley came in contact with the Vcdic 
Aryans. We do not know the exact 
time when the Vedic Aryans first came 
to India, but proofs are not lacking 
that they settled there several centu- 
ries before the composition of the Big- 
iwda, and there are also evidences to 
prove some admixture between the 
native inhabitants and the Vedic Aryans 
during that period. The natives had 
even been taken into the fold of the 
Vedic Aryans before the composition 
of the Ri^veda. Now, if the lUgveda 
records the memories of the aiK^estors 
we may expect to Ihid references to an- 
cestors from both these lines of tlic com- 
mon Ri^vcdic people. This is the 
most important fact which should be 
noted by scholars, as it wdll help to 
solve many puzzling questions in inter- 
preting the Rigvedic evidences. Thus, 
it is to be seen that the Riili:c(Ia is a 
valuable record of the fusion of the two 
ancient peoples. It is very desirable 
that the Ri^veda should be thorough- 
ly studied anew on scientific lines with- 
out any prejudice, as it is undoubted- 
ly the storehouse of knowledge of the 
past. By a combination of the c\ idcnccs 
supplied by the Indus Valley antiquities 
as wtII as the Rii^veda we shall 
then be able to reconstruct the history 
of the ancient peoiilc. 

Now, who were these aboriginals, or 
native inhabitants, who founded the 
Indus Valley civili/aioi\ ? As the civi- 
lization was anterior to and distinct 
from the civilization of the Vedic 
Aryans who came to India about 2,000 
B.C., it cannot be said that the Vcdic 
Aryans were the authors of the civiliza- 
tion. On the other hand the civiliza- 
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tion was akin to the contemporary civi- 
lization of Sumer. It was once sup- 
posed that the Sumerians were the 
authors of this civilization; but evi- 
dences are there to show that though 
in some respects the civilization of the 
Indus Valley is akin to that of Sumer, 
it has some important distinctive fea- 
tures which go to prove that it is defi- 
nitely of Indian origin. It has been 
suggested by some that the black- 
skinned, flat-iiosed Dasa people, refer- 
red to in the were the 

authors; but facts are there to disprove 
such a theory. Then who were the 
authors? The question is a very diffi- 
cult one as we do not know anything 
of the ancient people of the Indus Val- 
ley except the anti(iuities left behind 
by tljpm. 

Fortunately, some skeletal remains 
have been unearthed at Mohen-jo-Daro 
which give us some clue to solve the 
racial history of these forgotten people. 
We find that there existed at that time 
four distinct races, viz, (1) pre-Dravi- 
dian, (2) Mediterranean, (3) Alpine, 
and (4) Mongoloid. It is lo be noted 
that there is no trace of the Indo-Aryans 
during the period, wdiich corroborates 
the fact that the Vedic Aryans came 
after the foundation of the Indus Val- 
ley civilization. From the analysis of 
the skulls and the anthropometric mea- 
surements of the various races I have 
shown that the principal race of the 
Indus Valley civilization was the Alpine 
people, though the other three racial 
elements were present. This Alpine 
people was not autochthonous, so the 
find presupposes a racial movement into 
India before thfi invasion of the Vedic 
Aryans. It appears from the evidences 
at hand that the Alpine people came 


first and founded the Indus Valley civi- 
lization after subduing the pre-Dravi- 
dians, i.e., the dark-skinned, flat-nosed 
people. It means that the Vedic Aryans 
did not subjugate these black-skinned, 
flat-nosed Dasa people, but their pre- 
decessors, the Alpine people, did so. 
Now, the Alpine race is one of the 
branches of the Aryan race. They arc 
bracliy cephalic or a broad-headed, 
white-skinned, long-nosed people. When 
the Vedic Aryans came to the Indus 
Valley they found this Alpine Aryans 
already settled there in an organized 
manner. The Vedic. Aryans came as 
missionaries of the cult of Indra and 
settled there under the protec tion of 
the native kings who gradually acknow- 
ledged the superiority of the llishis in 
spiritual matters and became converts; 
and at the same time the Vedic Aryans 
took into their fold some sections of 
the white aboriginal Aryans whose tra- 
ditions w^ere also inctjrporated iJi the 
Ri<tlvc(}a wdicn it Avas compf)sed in the 
later period. The tradition of the sub- 
jugation of the dark-skinned Dasa 
people by the Aryans as referred to in 
the 7??’gT’cf/n, thus proves to be true. 

From the above it is lo be seen thal 
there were two waves of Arran migra- 
tion. The evidences point out that 
Uie Vedic Aryans represented by the 
Rishis who w^ere doliclioce])halie or 
long-headed, and whose type is repre- 
sented now by the Punjabis, Jats, and 
Afghans, came to India later; but the 
brachy cephalic or broad-headed Aljnnc 
race, whose type is now represented by 
the Sindhis, Gujaratis, Mahrattas, and 
Bengalees, entered India first and occu- 
pied the Indus Valley and founded the 
Indus Valley civilization. 



ONE THING AT A TIME AND INFINITE CARE 


Dear Mrs. L., 

1 never did anything so difficult as 
these stories. Fancy, to-day I have 
before me the task of putting on paper 
what I know about Buddha ! It is like 
trying to put the rainbow under a 
tumbler. 1 have only done five stories 
so far, of which only one, Prithi Rai, 
satisfies Mr. W. He is perfectly splen- 
did in his standard of perfection. But 
it makes each story seem endless. 

But T have found dozens of transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit in the Library, 
and I never dreamt of the real beauty 
of some of these. Bhartrihari’s Century 
t)n Renunciation is lovely, — translated 
by an English clergyman, — and it is 
curious to find in an American library 
enough fuel to feed the fires of Shiva 
worship to satisfy an ashen-clad Yogi. 

But one of the wittiest things I ever 
came across is Vikrnm and the Vaminre 
by Sir Richard Burton. I am not at all 
sure that the book is fitted for polite 
consumption - having long ago lost the 
power to discriminate between the 
righteousness of f?? Ilis Steps and the 
w' ‘kedness of M. Zola,— but it is eer- 
triinly clever. The heroine who dies on 
hrariiig of her husband’s death is spoken 
of as having a most peculiar disposition. 

Talking of books, T met a man at a 
friend’s house the other day, who 
scorned to know much about printing, 
and, with a book of Wm. Morris’s in 
hand, I spoke of E. H, He said 
E- II. was a fine man, as a man, but 
fho poorest printer going. When Wm. 
Morris wanted to print he studied the 
history of type, of ink, of tools, of 
paper ; he learnt to space his words pro- 


Chicago, 
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perly, took infinite pains to measure 
straight, etc., etc. His designs were 
the result of knottied^e. Consequent- 
ly, when he produced anything, it was 
not merely original, it was also in line 
with the highest traditions of the trade. 
He was a ^rent workman. This side 
E. H. overlooks entirely. Wc can all 
design, true, but it docs not follow 
that designs taken haphazard from any 
of us arc worthy of perpetuation. 
Faithful craftsmanship is what E. H. 
wants. • 

I felt that the whole talk was a lesson 
to me. Honour of work, uuremitting 
toil till the thing is perfect, — this is the 
quality that we of the Ramakrishna 
School must show, or all is useless. 
Clieap crafts, shabby handiwork, these 
things are unendurable, are they not? 
So we shall have to add one thing at a 
time and give infinite care. 

I have been thinking much over 
questions of organization since I left 
you, and I grow more and more eon- 
viuecd that no one is wholly responsible 
for his own success or failure. So much 
dejicnds on the abiJity of others to co- 
operate. People can^t do what they 
can’t. 

Two things, however, increase the 
area of appeal : bigness of the central 
idea, and personality of^ preachers. 

Religions represent these things on 
the vastest scale. Now we see in the 
history of the Christian Church that 
short periods give no conclusive 
verdict. Three years after founding, 
utter failure — even disgrace of the 
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Central Figure ; five centuries after, 
clothed in imperial purple ! 

And the moral of that is, said the 
Duchess affectionately tucking her arm 


into Alice’s, ‘Have faith in things^ and 
never have faith in self.’ 

Yours, 

— M. (Sister Nivedita.) 


TRUTH THROUGH ART* 

By James H. Cousins 


There are nine and sixty ways 

Of constructing tribal lays, 

Kipling chanted; and in a gesture of 
inclusiveness towards all methods of 
expression, he added that ‘every single 
one of them is right.’ 

The same may be said of the nine 
and sfxty ways (more or less) of con- 
structing expressions of the state of 
mind and emotion that is commonly 
referred to as truth. A convergence of 
circumstances from an incalculable 
number of directions and intensities 
ends in an abnormal influx of ideas or 
upsurge of feelings — and a new religion 
begins : inevitable, therefore true. 

An ardent follower of any other faith 
would deny this claim to truth (Kip- 
ling’s rightness) in the inevitable, and 
would substantiate the denial from the 
scriptures of his or her own religion. This 
would be the same thing as denying the 
rightness of what nine and fifty tribal 
lays said, on the ground that the one 
lay that a tribesman had taken to heart 
said something different from the others. 
But this would not be Kipling’s test 
of rightness. He did not say that all 
the atnfements ,of the tribal lays were 
right. What he said was right was that 
which moved behind the lays; the res- 
ponses of the lay-makers to the ways 
in which life constructs its forms; what 
William James, the American philoso- 
pher. called ‘the total push and pres- 


sure of the Cosmos’; the TanmAtras at)(] 
Tattxvas of Indian philosophy. 

It is not necessary to base a state- 
ment of truth as it is approached 
through art on what may be regarded 
as a whimsical statement of the ‘banjo 
bard’, building a castle of sand on a 
foundation of sand. AVe shall come 
near the verity behind Kipling’s fancy 
if we recall the historical fact that no 
religious teacher, or any other teacher 
for that matter, came after his own 
teaching. Christ ])reccded Christianity; 
Einstein was born before the theory 
of relativity, Rabindranath before 
Gitdnjali, 

The way towards truth is through 
original parti ci])ation, like that of fhe 
great announcers, in tlu^ e.r^jative 
cesses of life, not in assent to sceond:;ry 
or tertiary, ancient or modern, staie- 
ments regarding life save in so far as 
they point us to life itself. This is, as 
far as my experience and undersi abid- 
ing serve me, the way of art towards 
truth ; a collaboration, as intimate and 
continuous as circumstances permit, of 
the artist with the flow of life bctwee?i 
the banks of form, with the Manvnvinrn 
of creative effort and the Pralaifa of 
artistic achievement. Poets, as Shelley 
said, ‘are the unacknowledged legisla- 
tors of mankind’. Creators in the arts 
are the vicegerents, the true deputies, 

♦ Read at the Truth Seekers’ Fraternity 
Conference, Madras, November 
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not the mere ambassadors, of the crea- 
tive spirit of the universe. From them 
will, I am convinced, come the religion 
of the future, the religion that will re- 
cognize the truth in all religions, the 
reality of the life of the spirit behind 
the masks of dogma. 

This anticipation of the future will 
not be acceptable to the ‘convinced be- 
liever’ in a particular formulation of 
truth. It happens, however, that the 
‘convinced believer’ is not aware of the 
Fact that he is a contradiction of terms. 
Conviction and belief are two different 
functions of consciousness. Conviction 
arises out of experience : belief hangs 
ii])on statements of someone else’s ex- 
perience and the thoughts and feelings 
engendered by the statements. I am 
myself cntivinced of the enlargement, 
upliftment, and enrichment of life that 
come from creative activity in my own 
j)articular art, that is, through partici- 
j)ation in art-creation, and to a lesser 
degree, from appreciation of tlie art of 
others. But I do not believe in what 
art-critics, including one bearing the 
sriine name as myself, have written, as 
‘nine and sixty’ or even ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles’ of belief, though T may, at rare 
tinn's, have the glow of satisfaction in 
recognizing another erilie’s statement 
as having behind it ex])erioneos similar 
to my own. 

The way of art towards truth is, as 
indicated, through the experience of 
creation, not through dissertations on it. 
This is the main road. Parallel to it runs 
the path of art-appreeiation. This, for 
its exercise, requires works of art. In 
works of static art such as sculpture 
iuid painting, their deeper significances, 
iipart from their titles, are approached 
through implication. Some art-appreci- 
‘‘^tors use inartistic language when told 
the name of a work of art : they want 
discover its true significance for 
Ihcmselvcs through the implications 


involved in design, vitality, texture, 
appearance, and other qualities. The 
object of static art is never its true 
subject. A statue of death is an embo- 
diment of creative life. 

In orchestral and pianoforte music, 
and interpretative dance, implication is 
helped out by mimicry and literary 
references, as in John Ireland’s Island 
Spell and Gopinatli’s dances on incidents 
from the Puranas. 

In recent times in new movements in 
sculpture and painting in the West, 
efforts have been made to extend the 
boundaries of significance in art. The 
plain allegory of G. F. Watts in painting 
was, like the plain allegory of Spenser’s 
Faerif Queen in poetry, too plain. An 
impressive or mysterious algebraical 
element was felt to be necessary ^,0 ex- 
press the growing awareness by artists 
of things other than the technique of 
art and the depiction or expression of 
obvious beauty. Literature felt the 
same necessity. A class of students in 
New York criticized my own poetry for 
saying what it meant to say, in com- 
pari.s(U] with the new poetry in which 
Robert Frost sang about a well and 
meant the mind of a schoolboy. 

Tlie closest collaboration that 1 know 
of betweeii the ol)jeclive arts and litera- 
ture in the expression of meanings 
through which the appreciaior may 
leaeh the inner apprehension of reality 
that is called truth, is in Hindu sculp- 
ture ami painting. Implication to the 
extent of Western art remains. A 
statue of Sri Krishna or a painting of 
I^akshmi Devi may be looked on simply 
as a work of art, and be judged for 
its proportions, design, expressiveness, 
and the rest. But there is something 
more. 1 once gave a lantern lecture 
abroad on Indian Art. A slide from the 
familiar South Indian bronze of 
Nataraja drew exclamations of admira- 
tion for its form and poise, and its ex- 
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traordinary power of creating the sense 
of perpetual rhythmical motion. An 
inquisitive auditor asked me why the 
image had four arms, and what the 
queer things in the upper two hands 
were. An unanticipated lecture within 
a lecture, on Indian philosophy, ensued. 
The image, with its ancient anticipation 
of what in our time is known as etheric 
wave-lengths and radio-activity, in the 
drum in one hand and the flame in the 
other, and further significances that 
need not here be recounted, carried 
cosmic truths beyond the boiuidaries of 
religions, and raised the imagination 
and ieonographieal art of India some- 
what higher than it had been in the 
estimation of the audience. Hindu art, 
apart from the religious aspect of its 
imagee, accepts the fact that symbol- 
ism is the most impressive manner of 
indicating through art the truths of 
nature and the human soul; and in its 
long history has created probably the 
most extensive and most complete 
gallery of objective representations of 
cosmic and psychological ideas. 

Drama and poetry provide the most 
explicit artistic expression of subjective 
truth. Yet, for all their explicitness, 
there is always in the verbal expression 
of the higher imagination something 
deeper than the spoken or written word, 
‘a language within language’, as 
Shelley said. Yeats was once asked, 
in the heyday of the Irish dramatic 
movement, what the meaning of his 
play, The Shadowy Waters, was. He 
replied : ‘Which meaning do you refer 
to.^ It has seven meanings.’ I gave a 
full-length lecture once in London on 
the significances* involved in Rabindra- 
nath’s little song beginning, ‘What 
divine drink wouldst thou have, my 
God, from this overflowing cup of my 
life ?’ To take an example of this 
stratification of meaning in poetry, 
apposite to the time of war through 


which the world is passing : We may 
justifiably feel that, when Browning 
made Pippa sing : 

God’s in His heaven; 

All right wth the world. . . • 
he did not express a mere verbal fancy 
or turn a wishful sentiment into a posi- 
tive declaration in harmony with his 
temperamental optimism. I think we 
shall be justified in elaborating the sig- 
nificance of the lines from the lilt of a 
simple Italian girl (created, be it re- 
membered, by the metaphysical mind of 
the poet) into a declaration of the exist- 
ence of a co-ordinating centre to all 
the phenomena of the universe, with 
the inference that, while that centir 
retains its place, in our era of demoli 
tion and transition, we may look upon 
the spectacle that Europe now presents 
less as a hopeless ruin and the discard- 
ing of the civilizing achievements of the 
past, than as the disorder of a Cosinie 
Builder’s yard, with its veiled optimism, 
or as the apparently unintelligible' 
jumble of ‘properties’ for a future pic- 
ture in the store-room of a celestial 
‘talkie’ studio. Works of art may hi 
destroyed, but the impulse to art 
eternal. 

A last thought in this note'^on Truth 
through Art, though there is much more 
that could be said : — Participation in 
creative art may or may not put the 
mind of the artist in touch with verili- 
ablc intellectual statements of truth. 
But the intimate relationship of creative 
art with the creative principle of the 
Universe, out of which, as far as w(‘ 
can understand it, all things proceed, 
has the power to equip the creative 
artist with a sensorium that will react 
with rapidity and clarity to all expres- 
sions of the Cosmic Life and the phase? 
of Ultimate Truth that each of them in 
some degree points towards. If 
be so, and I am personally convinced 
that it is, then the bringing of creati\e 
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art into education will, in the course 
of one or two generations, create a race 
that will be more adequately equipped 
than the present to react wisely to crea- 


tive influences from the thither side of 
life, and to recreate our inartistic life 
in harmony with the terms of Ultimate 
Truth and the qualities of pure art. 


WHERE ALL CONTRADICTIONS HARMONIZE 

By Kapileswar Das, M.A., B.Ed. 


The world-course is changing rapidly. 
The old order gives place to new. New 
ideas are in the air. In the wake of 
the complicated strife of old and new 
loyalties, seeds of far-reaching changes 
arc being sown. An intellectual rest- 
lessness is visible everywhere -a fearless 
experimentation, a spirit to question the 
right of tradition and convention, — a 
wild effort to get out of the beaten 
track, to build a New Humanity, to 
usher in a freer and wider life, and to be 
romantic. There is no content in taking 
anything on trust; we ask questions for 
ourselves and v/ould believe in nothing 
that docs luit seem to us good and rea- 
sonable. So far so good. But side by 
side there is so much unrest, disturb- 
anee^ and bitterness caused by the con- 
flict of the old and the nev/. Every- 
thing run tf> excess is fraught with 
danger, for as the adage goes, too 
much of anything is bad. A building 
ought to be raised on well-laid founda- 
tions, not on shifting sands. Modern- 
ism ill completely severing itself from 
the past may lose the very source of 
life and wither like a tree without 
roots. It may give a hectic glow for 
a time. But the glow will eventually 
die leaving us in the darkness of futi- 
lity. The past cannot be buried ; it 
grows into the future. The limitless 
vista of the future is discernible through 
the narrow arc of the momentary pre- 
sent from the bygone. Antiquity, the 
spirit of the ancient world, clings to 


us in spite of us. It is not a useless 
burden to be thrown away at will ; 
without its nourishment we will starve 
and die. The price of breaking up the 
majestic unity of our ancient culture 
with a haste and a violence that des- 
troy all that is good as well as what is 
merely corrupt and decayed, will be too 
high. Our best efforts should bc^to re- 
vive it. We have to build but slowly 
along the line of least resistance, 
nourished by our cultural heritage. 
All our up-to-date notions of state- 
craft, intellectual awakening, economic 
uplift, and social amelioration have to 
be judged in reference to a framework 
of absolute ends and values. Spiritual 
India indicates its outline and rich 
content from time to time, when its 
notations and configurations appear 
blurred in the whilcwash of materialistic 
sophistry. And this indication is 
always made through the instrumenta- 
lity of men of realization. Sri Rama- 
krishna, the saint of Dakshineswar, is 
one, and a superb one among them. 

Raniakrishna’s personality casts a 
lustre on our humanitarian outlook, in- 
vests it with a meaning, deep and 
positive. His SAdhaiia inspires us to 
live in purity and selflessness in quest 
of the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful. Tolerance, universal identity, the 
truth of each religion in its own way, 
transparent sincerity, a heart-felt an- 
guish for liberation are among his 
fundamental teachings. His magnetic 
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force is embodying itself in the Rama- 
krishna Mission, a great movement 
devoted supremely to cultural enrich- 
ment, self-realization, service, and phil- 
anthropy. This movement^ again, is 
established on the heart’s blood of 
Swami Vivekananda, that dynamic 
personality through which the static 
Absolute flows in ever-widening circles 
of deep and gushing waters. 

Life is becoming distracted for us. 
A thousand conflicting trends of 
thought clash. Everyone is parading 
his pet notion as the panacea of all 
evils. Tsms arc as plentiful among us 
as the Shephali flowers on a winter’s 
morn. The tragedy of unfulfilmcnt of 
the promised El Dorado, the millennium, 
on the one hand, and the friction among 
different races, nations, and communi- 
ties on the other, — the talk of inter- 
national eo-operation on the one hand, 
and the play of the most animal greed 
and passion on the other, the struggle 
between the white and the coloured, 
the rich and the poor, the capitalist and 
the labourer, the prince and the pea- 
sant, — all these have made the present 
age very troublesome, a veritable skein 
of entanglement, the key to which re- 
mains hidden. The evils of the age, of 
every age, are too potent to be ignored. 
The facts of grumbling of the have-nots 
about the wealth, privileges, corrup- 
tions, selfishness, and greed for gain 
of the haves, the rich becoming richer 
and the poor poorer, men unwilling to 
work and men willing to work but for 
whom no work can be found, the grasp- 
ing hand of the worldly, are too per- 
sistent in every age to be evaded. But, 
alas, wc want to escape so easily; wc 


are so loth to face hard work ! Fondly 
we imagine a Utopia where everything 
is ordered to the best, every man has 
enough and none more than enough, 
where men can think as they please 
and worship as they like, where they 
arc interested in reading and improving 
their minds and are not allowed to 
quarrel with each other. But the next 
moment the cobwebs of our fancy are 
so sternly swept away by the rugged 
hand of stark reality, - words, mere 
words ! Where is the straightforward- 
ness, high-miudedness, sturdy directness 
of spirit, vigour, and knowledge of prac- 
tical affairs, insight and delicacy, faith 
and earnestness, and above all dccf) 
sympathy so much needed for the i)ur- 
pose? In their absence, the tempta- 
tion to cut the Gordian knot, to flout 
everything ‘smacking’ of religion and 
ethical discipline, to invite chaos in 
place of the eosmos, are strong. But is 
this possible? Desperate treatment is 
not a true remedy of the disease. Let 
us not break without the power of 
making, let us not apishly imitate, let 
us live and grow from within and with- 
out, let us synthesize all for a better 
harmony, — this is the significant teach- 
ing of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Let us cultivate the sense of propor- 
tion, the variegated expression of rela- 
tive existence. Let us stri\'e to find out 
the thread of Divinity running through 
the infinitely graded scale of creation 
from the stock or stone to the Brah- 
man. Let us reflect, discriminate, 
realize, and thereby, grow nobler and 
wiser. Living, moving, and having our 
being in truth, let us work for peace, 
goodwill, and mutUcal understanding. 



YOGIN-MA 


By Swami Nirlepananda 


The Background and the Turning 
Point 

Ramakrishna was like an all-consum- 
ing spiritual fire. By his rare Yogic 
oift ynd power he lighted the same in 
others whom he thought fit vehicles of 
the Eternal Mother. This is why we 
find after him in his trail, small in 
number but, all the same, a brilliant 
galaxy of highly spiritual men as well 
as women, monks as well as house- 
holders. His race is not yet totally 
run. Yet Sri Ramakrishna lives 
amongst us. Yet he burns and influ- 
ences humanity at the present hour, 
(he very present moment. What began 
in the seventies, eighties, and nineties 
of the last century is still being carried 
through. The world outside as well as 
the Indian world knows and is knowing 
to some extent the Ordcr-of-Rama- 
krishna monks captained by the glori- 
oiis, gigantic, and meteoric Viveka- 
nanda. Within a short compass we 
have a mind herein to present before 
the English-knowing readers a resume 
of the life of a certain lady disciple of 
Ramakrishna known as Yogin-Ma. 

She began career as a householder 
hut ended as an unknown, unrecogniz- 
^tl, UTidivulged, but all the same a nun, 
imbued with the highest ideal of renun- 
ciation and service. She thereby un- 
wittingly maintained our great ancient 
buHan life-pattern and hoary tradition. 
When one attains the high altitude of 
spiritual positivism nothing remains 
secular any more. Everything, every 
Movement, every action, each life- 
^reath is spiritualized, divinized, and 
given an upward turn. 


Before she met her Supreme Ideal of 
life what was she but a mere social 
tragedy of Bengal in the last sixties? 
— opining and whining her time away in 
deep agony, struck in the heart, broken 
and forlorn by a spoilt aristocrat 
husband, a pitiable victim to the whims 
and caprices of a libertine, — no peace, 
no fixity, no solace ! But like the hilari- 
ous touch of the Himalayan breeze, 
the God-intoxicated Master worked 
miracles and brought about a total 
transformation in her being. She 
found at last that, after all, she dM not 
wait in vain through decades. She 
got really something very big. In- 
stead of cursing, she began to bless her 
former ill lot. 

The whole point of view changed. A 
worldward mental frame got a God- 
ward bent, a twist towards inner self- 
realization. An extrovert became an 
introvert. An altogether new chapter 
of intense soul-life opened. This pre- 
supposed, of course, her own fitness and 
capacity for it. Protracted suffering 
cannot alone explain her search and 
adoption of a new spiritual standard 
and a spiritual ideal. In many cases 
it has made people more material, more 
agnostic, more unbelieving. But she 
became re-born, re-cast in the realm of 
spirit. This was due to that high 
priest, that soul-specialist Sri Rama- 
krishna. With a right medicine and a 
right doctor henceforth everything 
became smooth. All troubles and 
tribulations came to an end. As 
Vivekananda so beautifully puts it, — 
She heard the voice of the Supreme 
Redeemer — gentle, firm and yet un- 
mistakable in its utterances. The seem- 
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ing corpse waked up. It brought life 
into the almost dead bones and 
muscles. Harmony and balance re- 
turned. Lethargy passed away. She 
plucked courage by both hands at the 
bidding of the Great Call. Temporary 
atrophy vanished. New suggestions 
came. The real leader appeared to 
lead her out of Ajnana — absence of 
knowledge. What was stagnant and 
hopeless was made into a running, 
flowing brook. 

Freely she received unbounded grace. 
That was most probably sometime in 
the year 1888. Her vigilant, sincere 
lifelong Sadhana, her wonderful appli- 
cation and strength of character, the 
story of which cannot be recounted in 
detail within a short compass, when 
considlercd as a totality are seen ulti- 
mately to reward her with a bumper 
crop, — a fine success in the great, 
arduous mystic quest. She latterly 
became full of divine bliss, acted as an 
instance of awakened Indian woman- 
hood in sainthood. She became a 
guiding light, an inspiration to many. 
As one scans her long life of three score 
years and twelve, one appreciates ^e 
truth of the great Swami’s prophetic 
utterance in a Bengali letter from 
England in 1895 : ^Holy Mother 

(Sarada Devi) has come to bring about 
a new awakening of Mahashakti in 
India. Looking upon her as an ideal 
in our present world, would appear 
once again a new set of Gargis and 
Maitreyis.* And veritably Yogin-Ma 
was all along with the Holy Mother 
as a new type of Maitreyi. She lived 
and moved with all and sundry as such, 
in the latter nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries of the present era. 
As we remember her, our memory 
haunts back to the instances of a whole 
host of Vedic women Rishis, to blessed 
Mirabai of Rajput annals, and to St. 
Theresa of European mysticism. She 


belonged to the same line — ^heir and 
successor to the same spiritual heritage. 
Sri Sarada Devi pronounced her to be 
a Jnani and, again, using a Pauranic 
analogy she said, ^Yogin is my Jay& 
— my attendant maid, my comrade, 
my companion.’ 

Yogin’s life was full of ups and 
downs, full of vicissitudes, full of 
actions — ^shall we say, full of such 
actions, out of which a drama 
may be built up? There are sufficient 
materials for it. The main note of her 
life, her real life in the Eternal, began 
from the point when she met the great 
saint of Dakshineswar. It is fitting, 
therefore, that we begin with that. 
Running all through like a golden 
thread we may see the single, all- 
possessing, all-powerful idea — how to 
seek and get self-realization, to come 
face to face with the Ishta, the 
chosen ideal in its dualistic modality 
to start with. The Master generated 
within her heart a burning, madden- 
ing love for the life divine. Supreme 
communion with one’s Atman was the 
thing to be striven after. She finally 
became a real disciple of a real master, 
not a half-hearted faltering bargainer 
but a whole-timer, a whole-hogger, an 
earnest sincere seeker bent upon getting 
the Ultimate Truth. The ball was set 
rolling. With a bulldog tenacity and 
a strong determination the path was 
followed unflinchingly. 

Parentage and Family Lifi: 

Yogindra Mohini Mitra was born in 
mid-nineteenth century at the premises 
No. 59, Baghbazar Street in Calcutta. 
Near-by were houses of Balaram Bose, 
Girish Ghosh (the dramatist), Swamis 
Preman anda, Turiyananda, Akhanda- 
nanda, Nirmahmanda, Golap-Ma and 
other stalwarts in the line. Early 
morning at six, Thursday, 16 January 
1851, she was born. Her father Sree- 
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jut Prasanna Kumar Mitra was widely 
known all over north Calcutta as Dh^i 
Pesanna, the hc-midwife Prasanna. In 
those days when Lady Doctors were 
almost a contradiction in terms in our 
land, he was an expert in midwifery, 
working in the Calcutta Medical Col- 
lege also, as a lecturer in the same sub- 
ject. He was consequently well off. 
He had a big house over a broad street 
in the city, with a garden, extended 
courtyard, and an attached Shiva 
Temple. Yogin was his second daughter 
by his second wife. 

When Yogin was only a child of six 
years and six months she was given 
away in marriage with one Biswas, an 
adopted son of the rich Kayastha 
Biswas family of Khardaha, 24-Per- 
ganas, near north Calcutta on the 
bank of the Ganges. Biswas succeeded 
to a huge estate. Dr. Mitra wanted to 
finish the match early in time with the 
object of reg/sfering, as it were, ahead 
for his dear youngest daughter a career 
of plenty and happiness and glitter- 
ing glamour. The ancestors of Biswas 
were noted all over Bengal for their 
religious inclination and charities. They 
were great Shaktas. Pr/lvntoshhi 
T mitra was published under their aegis, 
and they wanted to build a Batna- 
Vedic— an altar inside which full one 
lac Salagrnma-shilas or sacred stones 
(of which cifirhty thousand were 
actually gathered) were to be collected 
and interred. The family deity was 
called Vishnu-damodar. Khardaha is 
held sacred by devout Hindus owing 
to its historical associations with Sri 
Goswami Nityananda. Sri Ramakrishna 
also paid visits to this holy place with 
its temple of Krishna known as 
Shyamasundara. 

But an unseen dispensation decided 
otherwise. Yogin grew young in time. 
Instead of the usual merry aristocratic 


frivolous life, full of the joys of the 
world, she met only cold neglect and 
utter refusal. The young husband be- 
came wayward, — by and by a confirmed 
addict to wine and a courtesan, finally, 
to squander away everything and be- 
came literally a street-beggar. lie 
rolled in sin and iniquity. Good advice 
was not heeded in the least. 

Yogin got only one daughter having 
Garni as her nickname. She had also 
a male infant only to live for six 
months. That finished her domestic 
life. Ganu was ultimately given away 
in marriage. Yogiii^s responsibility 
was over. As a normal wife who 
wanted a sober husband, she at first 
became exceedingly annoyed and en- 
raged. She left Khardaha for good. 
Her husband was an abominatiqp to 
her. She came over to her paternal 
house at Baghbazar. Her father was 
gone. But the mother still lived. 

Here Yogin was passing through a 
mental storm with many ruts and com- 
plexes. She knew not then that the 
simplifier was so near at hand and all 
those psychological disturbances were 
simply preparations for the pacifier to 
come and heal up all the wounds. 

The Maoic Touch of the Master 

In the first seventies of the last cen- 
tury north Calcutta became quite fami- 
liar with the name of a certain Parama- 
hamsa living in the temple garden of 
Rani Ilasmani. This was due to 
Keshab Chandra’s publishing in his 
weekly paper in Bengali about the saint 
and his fine, original simple Biblelike 
forceful sayings. Yogin’s grandmother 
(mother's mother) had k religious dis- 
position. Among her near ones this 
lady first heard of Sri Ramakrishna and 
actually visited the temple to meet him. 
Ramakrishna wore no usual external 
sign of a Sadhu. She met him unknow- 
ingly and asked about one Parama- 
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hamsa. The unassuming Master was 
in an inward mood. He did not want 
to divulge his identity all at once and 
simply told her to seek. 

Balaram Bose^ the chosen, ardent, 
trusted devotee of the Master, was dis- 
tantly related to Yogin on her father- 
in-law^s side. Just at the moment she 
was full of pangs, one day as the Master 
came in the now historic Bose House, 
Yogin was informed to be present and 
seek his shelter. Sri Ramakrishna stood 
at one end of the big hall shaking in 
beatific ecstasy. She very naturally 
misunderstood. She took him to be 
just a tipsy K^i-sadhaka. That was 
the first impression, first reaction in 
her. She had already the i^ainful experi- 
ence of a drunken man who had 
spoilod her family life and made her 
abjectly miserable. But as days rolled 
on, she began to come in closer, and 
more familiar and frequent contacts 
with the Paramahamsa with a chosen 
group of her Baghbazar lady friends. 
Very soon she was freed from her 
error. She got the mental and spiri- 
tual pabulum she was hankering after. 
Her entire estimation and valuation of 
things were changed by the touch and 
glance and repeated instructions of the 
saint. 

She was accepted as an inner-circle 
disciple. The Master ever liked those 
spiritual persons who would act and 
practise, follow and do things at his 
bidding, and not simply become mere 
theoreticians, hair-splitting dialecti- 
cians, and good debators. Familiarity 
with that sea of mystic communion 
kindled similar stimuli in like hearts. 
It lifted the laSy (now up thirty) out 
of the pettiness and sordidness of her 
untold social mishaps, which pertained 
to her worldly self. Henceforth she 
was renewed, renovated. She began to 
breathe the atmosphere of spiritual 
freedom and got scent of her real self. 


His bright, serene, calm, and beautiful 
face created an atmosphere all its own. 
The very air and surroundings of Dak- 
shineswar were all surcharged with 
spirituality by this rare personality, this 
magnetic presence. He cast his spell 
upon his environment and was then at 
the apex of his achievement, already a 
teacher of teachers, to remain only three 
or four years more in his mortal coil. 
He began to take special care of Yogin- 
Ma as was his wont with those who 
surrendered themselves at his feet. He 
gave guidance at every step. Some- 
times doubts would be solved auto- 
matically by his very presence. He 
hestowed power actually as in many 
other cases. Veil after veil fell off, 
and she had entrance into a new realm 
of light and unspeakable An and a 
Bliss. She was till then repeating twice 
daily a Devi Mantra received from 
her father-in-law’s side of family (luru- 
devas. Tt could not be made living. 
It was dull, drab, flat, and soulless. 
Sri Ramakrishna did not destroy f)r dis- 
turb the original Mantra. Ho vita- 
lized it, made it real, made it speak 
and respond. It w^as wonderful. It 
was amazing. It was an altogctimr 
new revelation. 

By and by, she became acquainted 
with a host of lady disciples who wore 
all occasionally visiting the Master 
and progressing in their inner lives. 
The Holy Mother Sarada Devi was also 
all compassionate to them. The Master 
very graciously paid visits to Yogin- 
Ma’s paternal house. This had an en- 
couraging effect. Kathdmrita, the 
famous Bengali book, records (foot- 
note, Part III, p. 2S5) one such occa- 
sion. Devotion naturally welled out. 
She said most strikingly, ^Sir, my room 
will be converted into a Benares by the 
dust of your feet !’ 

Yogin^s mother and Yogin’s daughter 
with her newly born first son also were 
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taken to the Master. They were all 
moved and touched but Yogin’s son-in- 
law, the son of a Calcutta rich money- 
lender, got no impression and began to 
criticize adversely. Therefore Yogin 
was careful enough not to speak about 
the Master before that lad and took 
him there no more, barring the first 
ceremonial visit just after marriage. 
Biswas, her husband, ultimately had to 
die in Yogin ’s paternal home almost 
penniless. Her mind had changed by 
the grace of the Paraniahamsa. She 
took pity, served and nursed the 
husband in his last days. lie had a 
clog-bite on one leg, got fever, and final- 
ly succumbed. 

Before this, one day in his home, 
Balaram Babu pleaded for Biswas 
before the Master with no effect. The 
latter was rather full of bitter annoy- 
ance for Biswas’s utter neglect of duty. 
Biswas was seated before the Master. 
M. records it in Kathatnrita (foolnote. 
Part V, p. 20). Biswas was not lucky 


enough to receive the Master’s mercy. 
But he appreciated full well the un- 
paralleled power of the saint who had 
thoroughly changed his wife and made 
her travel Godward with calmness, per- 
fect unconcern, and peace of mind. 
That life which this spoilt child of 
Lakshmi was instrumental in making 
starkly miserable, was now discovered 
to be safe in the good hands of this 
guiding messenger of God. To Yogin, 
old scars henceforth appeared in a new 
light with deep meaning. She made 
friends with another neighbour of hers, 
older in age, who had become almost 
mad at the demise of her only daughter. 
The latter was called Annapurna by her 
parents, but she later on came to be 
known as Golap-Ma, in the Rama- 
krishna Order. Both of them wei^ very 
close and intimate to the Holy Mother 
to the end of their days and both 
senior in age to the Mother. Golap- 
Ma also turned a new leaf in her life 
by her contact with the Great Healer. 


{To be concluded) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

Sri Ramakrishna was ever in sympa- 
thetic touch with people of all walks 
of life, which set their frailties and 
foibles in their true perspectives before 
his saintly vision. He soared to trans- 
cendental heights, and yet there never 
was a lack of encouraging suggestions 
for those who needed the wherewithals 
for an unhampered spiritual flight. The 
present instalment of the Teachings 
will amply bear this out. . . . Shiva^s 
^on catches the heart of Miss Puncha 
Chelliah, but instead of enjoying her 
divine pangs all by herself, she shares 
it with the readers. . . . Bodily ail- 


ments there will be so long as we are 
in this earth. But true spiritual hero- 
ism consists in continuing the Devo- 
tional Exercises in spite of such impedi- 
ments. . . . The iiiiiveralism for which 
India is noted should not degenerate 
into self-deluded quixotism. The Edi- 
tor argues that by a misguided zeal 
India, in the past. Saved Others rather 
than Herself. . . . Mr.»K. C. Mukherji 
of the Dacca University analyses the 
causes of Social Disorganization. ... In 
the second instalment of his Pilgrimage 
to Kailas Swami Apurvananda takes 
us to the beautiful monastery and 
shrine of Tirthapuri. ... Who founded 
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the Indus Valley Civilization? — is a 
question that still remains unsolved. 
The Curator of the Victoria Museum, 
Karachi, holds that the credit should 
go to the broad-headed Alpine race. 
We perceive that this will flatter the 
vanity of our Sindhi, Gujarati, Mah- 
ratti, and Bengalee readers ; but we 
may warn them that there are the long- 
headed Punjabis and the black-skinned 
people all over India to fight every 
inch of the ground. . . . The Sister 
from her practical experience tells us 
that the best method of success is One 
Thing at a Time and Infinite Care. . . . 
Mr. J. H. Cousins maintains that Truth 
can be realized through Art, We hope 
our readers arc tolerant enough to con- 
cede the claim substantially. . . . The 
world full of conflicting ideas, each 
of which denies a lehensraum to the 
others. Mr. Kapileswar Das argues 
that All Contradictions can be Harmon- 
ized on a higher plane. ... Tn the 
short sketch of the life of Yogin-Md^ 
Swami Nirlepananda has delineated a 
particular phase of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
ministration and the spiritual fibre of 
Indian womanhood. 

Ends and Means 

As little boys we heard from our 
elders that the eyes of philosophers are 
fixed on supermundane realities, so 
much so that one of them once fell 
down into a well when walking with 
his gaze riveted on the beauty of the 
starry firmament. But nowadays they 
seem to be of the earth, earthy. In The 
Philosophical Quarterly of January Mr, 
K. R. Sreenivasc Iyengar takes up the 
modern attitude and writes : ‘The 
modern world appreciates only activity, 
life, social service, progress. . . . Abso- 
lutism and social service cannot peace- 
fully lie down together any more than 
the lion and the lamb : they have not 
done so in the land of Hegel, Bradley, 


and Bosanquet, they cannot do so in 
the land of Bhartriprapancha, Shan- 
kara, and Appaya Dikshita either.* It 
would really be a good riddance if we 
could have done away with the Abso- 
lute once and for all and stuck to ‘acti 
vity, life, social service, and progress’. 
Unfortunately for us, these shibboleths 
arc equally illusive and hopelessly dis- 
parate. Activism or constant movement 
without a permanent background is an 
illusion; earthly life without a trans- 
cendental basis is a passing phantom; 
social service without a higher vision 
of Divine unity is but meaningless auto- 
matism; and progress ad infinitum, 
which is but another name for meaning- 
less change, is a utopian chimera. 
Activism ends in a world war that kills 
life ; life prospers at the cost of others ; 
social service ends in frenzy by its 
attempt to freeze society into a 
static uniformity; and progress moves 
on like a will-o’-thc-wisp creating con* 
fusion, competition, mutual recrimina- 
tion, and international conflagration. 
By taking too great a care to avoid th(' 
pitfalls below, the modern philosopher 
misses the beauty above; and in his 
eagerness to be true to the facis of ordi 
nary life, he loses his grasp on lives 
extraordinary. In the hermitages of 
old the lion and the lamb did lie to- 
gether, and an Absolutist like Shankara 
could march through life energizing and 
enriching it at every step. 

The trouble with modern thought is 
that it wants to judge everything in 
terms of utility; and in the process of 
analysis, calculation, and weighing in 
the balance, every good thing is bereft, 
of its intrinsic worth. A loving fatliti* 
is solicitous for the welfare of tin* 
children without their knowing it. But 
once the children begin judging him in 
terms of pound, shilling, and pence, 
the old man thinks they can help them- 
selves well enough without his care. 
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The Absolute sustains life without our 
being aware of it, but once the prag- 
matist steps in and ushers in his tests 
of ends and means It is nowhere to be 
seen. The Absolute is neither the 
means nor the end of anything, but 
the prius of both. 

This does not mean that we have to 
depend on magic and not logic. The 
writer is substantially correct when he 
argues : ‘Political objectives are of the 
earth earthy ; they can be attained only 
by means equally material. To employ 
moral or spiritual means to attain poli- 
tical ends is like trying to satisfy one’s 
hunger by hearing good music.’ Good 
music, by the way, does soothe our dis- 
comfort when no food is at hand. But 
that is a different issue. When we 
maintain that the Absolute sustains life 
or that religion should be the back- 
ground of all our activities, it is never 
implied that physical or moral, or for 
the matter of that, political or economic 
efforts should stand still. On the con- 
trary, it is in and through these that 
we have to realize our goal. Each 
plane of our activity has a modus 
operandi of its own and religion must 
not be requisitioned to serve the pur- 
pose of politics, though wc repeat once 
again, — ^the goal of spiritual perfection 
must ever be kept blazing before each 
soul. Shankara never tried to stop 
activity — for the simple reason that the 
Absolute can never be either of the 
poles of an opposition, Shankara’s 
India was never a land of dreams, 
though monasticism there was as one 
manifestation of life on earth. 

Education in Ancient India 

The Maha-Bodhi of March publishes 
an illuminating article on University 
Kducatioii in Ancient India by Mr. N, 
N. Ghosh, M.A., who maintains that 
<^orpoTate educational organization on 
a large scale through universities of 


residential types was developed from 
the Buddhist times.’ (The Italics are 
ours). We take this only as a hypothe- 
tical proposition; for many social im- 
provements that were supposed to be- 
gin from the Buddhist period, have 
through recent researches been proved 
to antedate it. The writer notes that 
during Buddha’s time ‘or even a little 
earlier’ Taxila ‘developed into a great 
seat of learning’. In this seat of learn- 
ing were taught, among other things, 
archery, the Vedas, medicines, and sur- 
gery. ‘There was no caste restrictions. 
All subjects were open to students of 
all castes.’ The Buddhist Universities, 
Nalanda established by Kumar Gupta I 
(Narasinha Gupta Baladitya, c. 469- 
473 A.C. ?) in the lifth century A.D. and 
Vikramashila by Dharmapala in the 
eighth century, were destroyed in 1203 
by the Muslim invaders, ‘after having 
served the cause of high education’ for 
hundreds of years. The Hindus, too, 
had their colleges and seats of learning 
in cities like Vallabhi, Benares, and 
Navadwipa. Besides, evidence of 
Ashrama schools can be traced in the 
Vedas. Panchala and Mithila are refer- 
red to as centres of learning in the 
Upanishads. The subject is of great 
interest. But research in this field is 
far from satisfactory. 

Dogmatism runs amuck 
The Maha-Bodhi of March presents 
us with another article which it could 
very well do without, since it is no 
better than a string of historical and 
philosophical half-truths and untruths. 
Besides, if the magaziite is out for re- 
establishing Buddhism in India, articles 
of this sort will do the worst disservice 
to its cause. And this we write out of 
a deep sense of reverence to Lord 
Buddha, who never inflicted an un- 
necessary injury on others. Mr. Umesh 
Mutsuddi, the writer of the article 
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makes many precious discoveries, some 
of which are culled here for our 
readers : Before Buddha came ‘the 
Indian people were ignorant of true 
religion and philosophy;’ ‘compassion 
had no place in the earth;’ ‘the Brah- 
mins were all in all in the society; the 
Dharmashastras were compiled for their 
benefit;’ ‘Saiikaracharya . . . utilized 
the Godlessncss of Buddhism,’ and 
‘by converting Buddha’s Avijjya into 
Maya’ and tagging on ‘the hollow word 
God’ to ‘his Advaitabad’ revived Brah- 
minism ; ‘Sankara could not convert 
the enlightened;’ ‘Nirgun Tswar . . . 
according to Ramkrishna Paramhangsa 
and Swami Vivekananda and Kato- 
panisad means only nothingness or 
void.^ The writer will be well advised 
to widen his vision beyond sectarian 
literature. 

The Wiiio Interpretation of 
History 

The Ilmdusthan Rcviciv of January 
(published in March) reproduces the 
Presidential address of Prof, K. A. 


Nilkanta Sastri at the History Section 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Hyderabad, 1941. The Professor asserts 
that ‘we have fallen victims, to what, 
with justice, has been called “the Whig 
interpretation of History”, and have 
made the conceptions of political unity, 
national sovereignty and parliamentary 
government the touchstone of Indian 
History.’ He further adds : ‘The bias 
which has coloured India’s history so 
far is that of her conquerors and ad- 
ministrators.’ The text-books in vogue 
in our educational institutions are ignor- 
ant of the most glorious achievements 
of India, and the standards of historical 
evaluation engendered in the rising 
generation are greatly demoralizing. 
‘To judge from these text-books, India 
was made by God to be invaded, con- 
quered and subdued over and over 
again from land and sea, and anything 
that was good in her national life, she 
got from the Greeks, or Persians, or 
the British.’ Will the rising generation 
of Indian historians correct our pers- 
pective ? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


AKHAND niNDUSTHAN. By K. M. 

]\Ii Nsnr, B.A., LL.B. Published by Messrs 
New Book Co., Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. Pp. 273. Price Rs. !f. 

A new movement ushers in its own litera- 
ture and often a new literature becomes the 
starting point for a fresh national move- 
ment. But in few books do these two ten- 
dencies coalesce. •In recent years one such 
book from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
marked an extreme revolt from Gandhism, 
and the second one from Mr. Munshi is 
equally a memorable critique of the accept- 
ed modes of thoughts. But whereas the 
Indian Siruf}gle alienated public sympathy, 
the Akhand Hindusihan treads the tradi- 
tional Indian path of reforming without 
snapping all previous bonds. 


'The public are now convinced tluit 
Gandhism is not a mere political creed. It 
has a Weltanschauung of its own and a 
technique for bringing about a world revoln 
lion. The Mahatma can never divorce bis 
activities from religion. His critics, too, 
have to recognize this fact. Mr. Mnnshi 
states it very clearly that the territorial 
integrity of India is not a mere political 
issue. It has its moral and cultural impli- 
cations, which alone prompt one to take a 
bold stand against the disrupt ionists. 

The author is no less eager than anyone 
else for communal rapprochement. But 
‘friendliness comes by mutual forbearance 
and mutual respect. It is not born out of 
a wedlock of bluff and appeasement. . . 
The creed of disruption has thriven on 
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appeasement so far, and unless Indians put 
their foot down, the country will be cleft 
into bits before they know what is being 
done.* But the nationalists in general and 
Iho Hindus in particular suffer from a fear 
complex, which they have got to be cured 
of. 

To understand India, one has to make a 
proper study of her cultural history. Un- 
fortunately, the so-called histories of India, 
give no true duo to her inner life. But for 
11 transvaluation of the historical values 
that have come to the forefront in the 
wake of Western thoughts, it is necessary 
to undertake a proper study of such cul- 
tural ideas as rc^sislancc, non violence, 
surrender, and truth, etc., and social 
institutions like family, Varnashrama, 
etc. This at last reveals the grounds of 
the difference between the Mahatma and 
the new school of thought represented by 
Ahhaiid 11 induslh n n . 

Mr. Munshi holds that India ‘should give 
up illusory hopes of cheaply earned free- 
dom. It should listen to the voice of God 
and develop the will to resist all evil, in 
whatever form it faces us.* On the ques- 
tion of self-defence, the author writes: 
‘I cannot imagine that, as between man and 
man, the right of self-defence by all 
available means can be given up as long 
as most men continue to be what they are, 
just normal human beings. Non-violence is 
a psychological factor. Its moral value is 
derived from the motive and impulse. If 
the use of force becomes necessary in the 
performance of a duly which is undertaken 
vvilhoul fear, malice, or anger, it is not 
tlimsa.’ ‘llesistanee is the essence of 
individual or eorporale growth.’ It is by 
resisting the non-self that we create the 
]n‘oper atmosphere for the revelation of 
Divine effulgence. 

The book suffers from some minor defects 
which can be easily corrected in a subse- 
<!nont issue. Being a collection of articles 
written and speeches delivered at intervals, 
llie chapters are very loosely knitted, and 
the unwary reader may find some difficulty 
in piecing them together. Tlie book un- 
consciously divides itself into three sections 
-political, historical, and cultural — the 
relationship between which should be better 
established. 

There are a few inaccuracies of thought 
{»ul facts — ^historical or otherwise. Resist- 
ance by itself is no commendable virtue. 
When it stands as the counterpart of some 


positive effort does it have any claim to 
recognition. We cannot agree that ‘the 
more strenuously he resists the adverse 
influence the more living will the picture 
grow', till concentrated imagination will be 
converted into reality.* India must stop 
thinking in terms of mere negation once 
and for all. Attention should be riveted in 
an increasing measure on i^ositivc achieve- 
ments, negative virtues being considered as 
only the latter*s handmaids. Mr. Munshi 
in speaking of India refers loosely to Karachi 
and Calcutta as the two extreme eastern 
and western points. The disruptionists may 
easily lake advantage of this, as it is quite 
of a piece with their Pakistan scheme. In 
a book that aspires to a high position in 
Indian thought the language should be more 
accurate. Why should not the author 
speak of Ilinglaj and Kamakhya, or better 
still, Parashnram kiinda.^ It is hardly true 
to say that Rnp.! and Sana tana Gosw'amis 
were Muslim converts. They were Brah- 
mins serving a Muslim potentate and 
w’cre know'll to the pulilic in their •official 
designations which happened to be non- 
Indian w'ords. 

Mr. Munshi’s bold stand has rcliabililalod 
Indian politics and such a bcaulifiil juc- 
scnlallon of bis case rcipilres no further 
certificate. We wish that every true Indian 
should read it, digest its contents, and ask 
himself if his actions are in keeping with 
the high ideas for which Akhand^ IHudus- 
than stands. The hook is all the more 
poignantly inlcicsling in view of recent 
folitical developments. 

WAYFABER’S WORDS, VOL. I. By 
Mrs. Buys Dvvins, D.Lrrr, M.A. Published 
by Messrs l4uzar tS’ Co.. Crnif Russell 
Street, London. Pp. $67. Price Rs. 2. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids needs no introduction 
for her beautiful scholarly w’ritings and her 
interest in Buddhism. The book under 
review is a compilation of her articles 
already published in the Hibbcrt Journah 
Prabuddha Bharat a, Calcutta Reviexe, and 
other leading journals. ‘They tell how the 
religion w’c now call Buddhism w’as 
different at first from wh^it it now’ is ;* and 
‘they tell how man’s more-will in his way- 
faring is not yet taught as it needs to be.* 
‘The More in life, wdien life is viewed as a 
grow’th, a becoming, figured as a wrayfaring 
towards a Most, very long in time,— lime 
past and time future, not for mankind — only 
considered as a whole, but for each Man, 
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each Woman ; here is what these Way- 
farer’s Words have after divers manners 
been trying to say.’ Her able pen attracts 
all readers. 

SANSKRIT— ENGLISH 
THE TANTIIAIUJA TANTRA WITH 
THE COMMENTARY SUDARSHANA OF 
PRANAMANJARI. Edited by Prof. Dr. 
Jatindrabimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. (London), 
wmi A Foreword by Mr. C. A. RyIiAnds 
OF THE School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London. Published by the 
author from 3, Federation Street, Calcutta, 
Pp, viii+xliv+116. Price Rs, 3. 

This edition of the first chapter of the 
Tantraraja Tantra and that much of the 
commenlary Sudarshana of Pranamanjari 
that is extant, form the fifth volume of 
Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri’s well-known series, 
27ie Contribution of Worhen to Sanskrit 
Literature. Dr. Chaudhuri has reconstructed 
the text of the Tantraraja Tantra on the 
basis mainly of the commentary with the 
help of six MSS. of the text, two of which 
in Telugu script come from the South and 
two other from the West of India. The 
commentary has been edited from a single 
MS. that is extant. The long list of 
emendations in the commentary, running 
over nine pages in print, appended at the 
end of the work, shows at once the diffi- 
culties Dr. Chaudhuri had to face for deter- 
mining the correct readings of an extremely 
defective MS. The readings chosen for the 
text and the emendations in the commen- 
tary are all singularly happy and reveal 
forthwith the- sound scholarship of the 
learned editor. But for a thorough grasp 
of Tantrika complexities and mastery over 
the Tantrika literature, the editor would 
have been compelled to face a devastating 
shipwreck in the midst of his arduous 
undertaking of editing the Tantrika MS. 
Sudarshana. It further adds to the great 
credit of the editor that he has drawn 
charts representing the knotty Tantrika 
problems accurately and inserted them in 
appropriate places in the commentary for 
facilitating the quick understanding of the 
subject-matters. * 

The English Introduction is a masterly 
pi eduction. Dr. Chaudhuri has mentioned 
here everything that could possibly be said 
anout the authoress and her work. It is 
so well writttm that after going through it 
carefully, one can easily pursue the intricate 
Tantrika doctrines, rituals, etc. 


Pranamanjari has quoted from a large 
number of works, Tantrika, philosophical, 
etc. Almost all the quotations have been 
traced to their sources. Parallel passages, 
similar thoughts, contradictory opinions, 
etc., have been copiously included in 
Appendix II on Notes. The excgetical and 
critical notes of the editor are happy and 
cover a large field of technical and philo- 
sophical literature. All the Indices and 
Appendices including the Bibliography and 
General Index are in keeping with the very 
high standard of the rest of the book. 

Not only for its excellent editing, but for 
its intrinsic merit also, the Sudarshana of 
Pranamanjari should commend itself to all 
lovers of Indian literature and culture. As 
the editor points out, the authoress was not 
a novice in the art of literary execution. 
The points in which she excels many 
authors are her boldness, firm attitude, 
undaunted energy, and, above all, very fair 
judgement. 

Amakeswar Thakhr. 

HINDI 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA VACHANAMRITA. 

TRANSfiATED BY PaNDIT SuRYAKANTA TrI- 
PATHI FROM TUE ORIGINAL BENGALI. 
Published by the President, Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Dhantoli, Nagpur. Pp, 

Price Rs. 

Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Nagpur, has 
done a great service to the Hindi-reading 
public by publishing such a nice volume 
containing the teachings of Paramahamsa 
Sri Ramakrishna in Hindi entitled Sri 
Ramakrishna Vachanamrita. Tteie Hindi 
rendering is done from the original Bengali 
book Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita by 
M., a householder devotee of Paraaia- 
hamsaji, who actually heard those teachings 
from his sacred lips. 

It is needless to say anything about the 
merits of the Hindi as it is a translation 
by the renowned Hindi poet ‘Niralaji’ 
(Pandit Suryakantaji Tripallii). The transla- 
tion has been so well done that tin’ 
Hindi reader of the book is sure to find in 
it the same ^mrita or bliss as in the original 
teachings in Bengali. The spirit of Ihc 
teachings, the manner and the matter 
thereof are all kept up very faithfully. 
The elegance of language, the lucidity oi 
expression, and the gravity of the subject 
give the book no mean a place in Hindi 
literature. The natural craving to know 
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about the teachings of Sri Paramahamsaji 
after reading his lifc-ftory in detail in Sri 
Ramakrishna Lcelamrita, published by the 
same Ashrama, cannot but be satisfied by 
this book. 

To add to the usefulness of the book, in 
the first few pages t’lereof is also a short 
biography of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
bamsa Deva, so sweetly penned by his great 
devotee, Sahitya Shastri, Pandit Vidya 
Rhaskar Shukla, M.Sc., Professor, of the 
University College of Science, Nagpur. 

The book contains about 500 pages. Its 
printing in clear and attractive types has 
been done in Benares. Its get-up is all 
that can be desired. Its selling price is 
only Rs. 2-4 in spite of the high cost of 
paper and printing in these days. 

Every Hindi reader can be advised to 
make use of this precious book. 

Pandit Hwarkanath Tewakt 
BENGALI 

HINDU PRAMA-VIJNAN OR NYAYA- 
SOPAN. By Prakasii Chandra Nyaya- 
VA(Ji.sir, B.A. Available from the author at 
P, 205, Lanfidowne Road Extension, Calcutta, 
Pp. 04 . Price 10 As, 

Nifaya-Sopan is the last of the series of 
hooks written by the author on logic, 
philosophy, and religion. Dry, subtle, and 
ahslriise as logic, particularly Hindu logic, 
is, the author has made the treatment 
lucid, attractive, and thought-provoking. 
Never before, Hindu logic was thought so 
easy and clear. He is to be congratulated 
Jill the more, for he has dictated the whole 


NEWS AND 

TTTF, THTRTY-TmRD ANNTJAT, 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

Ttir Mission itndf.r War Conditions 

The following extracts from the Beport 
of the Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, read at its thirty-thii;^! Annual 
Ccnoral Meeting on 3 April 1942, give a 
glimpse of the hard struggle the Mission is 
passing through, caught as it is in the very 
Vortex of the present world war. 

year has passed since we last mef 
lierc. Many untoward things have hap- 
pened during this period. The war has 


book from his sick bed at the age of 
eighty-one. 

The author’s deep knowledge of both 
Indian and European philosophy has 
specially fitted him for the work. The book 
deals with epistemology, sources of know- 
ledge, and fallacies together with a brief 
survey of all the systems of Indian thought. 
The topics on Pratyakslia (perception) and 
Aniimana (inference) which constitute the 
vital part, have been admirably treated. 

Of all the systems of Hindu philosophy 
Nyaya is supposed to be the most difficult. 
The modes of thought in Hindu logic arc 
a bit different from those used in WcvStern 
logic ; so a list of technical terms with brief 
explanatory notes and their corresponding 
English names, wherever possible, in an 

appendix, will give a finishing touch to ibis 
valuable work. 

UPANTSIIADER ALO. By Dr. Maiikn- 
DRANATTi Sarkar. Published by the Calcutta 
University, Pp. 159. • 

This is the second and enlarged edition 
of the book. The learned author has 

narrated in a lucid and clear manner the 
essential truths inculcated in the ITpani- 

shads. Ills expositions, as is well known, 
are always illuminating and thought-provok- 
ing. Those who have no time to go 
through the original texts of the Upanishads 
will do well to go through this book and 
earn a fair knowledge of th(5 truths em- 
bodied in them. The get-up is quite nice, 
but one wishes that in such a book printing 
mistakes were less numerous. 


REPORTS 

<*ome to our very gates. Nay, it has dealt 
a blow to our Mission also. In addition to 
a very marked general fall of income in 
all the centres, .some of them, for example, 

I he Students* Homes at Calcutta, Vizaga- 
patam, Madras, and Balticaloa in Ceylon, 
have been compelled to move to distant 
places for safety, and others, such as the 
centre at Colombo, are following suit. But 
the worst calamity befell our Rangoon 
Sevashrama, which was bombed and 
miuhiuegiinned on the 23rd December Iasi. 
Fortunately, there were no casualties. The 
latest news about the Sevashrama and the 
Society at Rangoon is that both the centres 
had to be closed sine die, and the workers, 
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rJtcr staying in the province as long as 
they could, have been returning to India 
in batches, either escorting large numbers 
of evacuees or doing substantial cholera 
inoculation work, besides other forms of 
service to the homeless and distressed. Wc 
have received no news from our Singapore 
centre for a very long time. 

‘As you can easily understand, the present 
year is fraught with momentous changes, 
and there is scarcely any chance of escape 
from the terrible effects of the war. But 
we need not lose heart. We have to face 
the situation boldly. All of us, lay as well 
as monastic members of the Mission, must 
play our parts in this great hour of trial. 
The Lord is present everywhere, ready 
help us. Let us have firm faith in Him and 
try to see His guiding hand in the midst 
of adversity also. The ominous clouds that 
have gathered overhead will surely disperse, 
and a better state of things will prevail. 
Swamiji’s prophetic vision of a rejuvenated 
Indi%, more glorious than ever, will mate- 
rialize, and her ancient message of peace 
and love will captivate the hearts of men 
and women all over the world. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s advent was for this very purpose. 
May wc be worthy of his grace, and may 
he make each one of us a fit instrument in 
his work of spiritual uplift,’ 

Tuk Mission Branches in 1941 

The Secretary, then, goes on to enume- 
rate the Mission centres : 

‘Tncluding the Headquarters there were 
61 Mission centres in 1940, to which was 
added the Ramakrishna Mission Sarada- 
Pilh (the Residential College) at Bclur, so 
that at the end of 1941 there were 62 
centres. Including the 64 Math centres in 
India and abroad working in close colla- 
boration with the Mission, there are at 
present altogether 126 centres, besides 18 
sub-centres working under the guidance of 
the main centres. 

‘Through the above centres and sub- 
centres are conducted no less than 8.'58 per- 
manent institutions of various types, of 
which 276 belonged to the Mission. Besides, 
in 1941 the Mission undertook temporary 
relief activities such as riot-relief and flood- 
relief, and individual help of different kinds^’ 

The Mission Headquarters in 1941 

The activities of the Mission Headquarters 
in 1941 were briefly as follows ; 


‘Besides guiding, controlling, and super- 
vising the various activities of the branch 
centres and supplying monastic workers to 
them, the Headquarters carried on tlu? 
following activities of its own: 

'The Chariiahle Dispensary, Belur, served 
26,318 patients with medicine, of whom some 
were supplied with diet and blankets as 
Well. 

'Regular and occasional help was given to 
20 students and helpless widows and 
invalids, the total expenditure bein^T 
Rs. 969-14-6. 

'The Mass Education Fund helped with 
monthly grants four schools in different, 
places with a total strength of 209. 

‘Many monks from the Headquarters went 
all over India in preaching tours and held 
regular religious classes in and around 
Calcutta. The response everywhere wns 
quite encouraging. 

'The admhiistralive duties of the Head 
quarters were carried on in an atmosphere 
of mutual understanding ; and an eagerness 
for service, economy, and efficiency was 
evident all round. Some centres were 
inspected, some Local Commitlccs (for 
branch centres) were newly constitulcd, 
and some centres were helped with grants 
from the Kumar Guru Prasad Singh Endow 
mcnl Fund.’ 

A SUIEMK UNOEFl DF.VEEOfAIENT 

‘The Mission could not start the T. R. 
Sanatorium at Dungri, near Ranchi, owing 
to restrictions put upon building materials. 
Permission has been got for ^fccuring more 
materials, but in view of the neighbour- 
hood being reqiiisih*o?ied for military 
'Purposes, the work may not be taken up 
for some time to come.’ 

Income and Expenditure 

The financial position of the Mission, i.c.* 
of the Headquarters as well as the branches, 
is summed up thus : 

‘Owing to the war .situation income Im*’ 
suffered, which is natural as our supporters 
are also placed in uncertain situation. R 
has been also a problem to keep all funds 
in safety. 

‘The total income (of the Mission as ft 
whole) during the year was Rs. 14,67,269'5'10 
and the total expenditure Rs. 14,33,965-14-6- 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 


Master’s joy on seeing Shivanalh — Worldly people’s iiicliffereuce to spiritual life — 
Power of Cod’s nanic--Thrce classes of devotees— Three kinds of iihakti* -Utilizing Tanias 
for spiritual welfare— Three types of Gurus — No finality about God’s nature— Sign of 
peifect knowledge — Personal (iod for devotees. 


October 28 , 1882 . It was Saturday. 
The semi-annual Brahmo festival, 
which was celebrated each autumn and 
spring, was being held in the beautiful 
garden house of Benimadhav Pal at 
Sintlii, nearly three miles north of 
Calcutta. The house stood in a solitary 
place suited for divine meditation. 
Trees laden with flowers, artificial 
lakes with grassy banks, and green 
arbours enhanced the beauty of the 
grounds. Just as the fleecy clouds 
were turning gold in the light of the 
setting sun, the Master arrived. 

Many devotees had attended the 
niorning devotions, and in the after- 
Tioon people from Calcutta and 
the neighbouring villages joined them. 
Shivanath, the great Brahmo devotee 
whom the Master loved dearly, was 
OBe of the large gathering of members 
Bf the Brahmo Samaj who had been 


eagerly awaiting the arrival of Sri 
Hamakrishna. 

When the carriage, bringing the 
iMaster and a few devotees, reached the 
garden house, the assembly stood up 
respectfully to receive him. There 
was a sudden silence like that which 
comes when the curtain in a theatre is 
about to be rung up. People w^ho had 
been conversing with one another now 
fixed their attention on the Master’s 
serene face, eager not to lose one word 
that might fall from his lips. 

At the sight of Shivanath the Master 
cried out in joy, ‘Ah ! Here is Shiva- 
nath ! You see, you are all devotees 
of God. The very sight of you glad- 
dens my heart. One hemp-smoker feels 
very happy to meet another. Very 
often they embrace each other in an 
exuberance of joy.’ The devotees burst 
out laughing. 
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Master : Many people visit the 

temple garden at Dakshineswar. When 
I see some of them indifferent to God, 
I say to them, “You had better sit 
over there.” Or sometimes I say, “Go 
and see the beautiful buildings.” 
(Laughter). 

‘Sometimes I find the devotees of 
God accompanied by worthless people. 
These latter are immersed in gross 
worJdliness, and do not enjoy spiritual 
talk. The devotees keep up such talk 
with me a long time, but the others 
become restless. Finding it impossible 
to sit there long, they whisper to their 
devotee friends, “When shall we be 
going? How long will you stay here?” 
The devotees say, “Wait a bit. We 
shall go after a little while.” Then 
.the Vorldly people say in a disgusted 
tone, “Well then, you can talk. Wc 
shall wait for you in the boat.” (All 
laugh). 

‘Worldly people will never listen to 
you if you ask them to renounce every- 
thing and devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to God. Therefore, Chaitanya 
and Nitai, after some deliberation, made 
the following arrangement to attract 
the worldly. They would say to such 
persons, “Enjoy the delicious soup of 
the Mugur fish and the sweet embrace 
of your dear ones at the same time that 
you take the name of Hari.” Many 
j^eople, attracted by the first two, would 
chant the name of God. After tasting 
a little of the nectar of God’s hallowed 
name, they would soon realize that the 
“fish soup” really meant tears they 
shed for love of God, while the “dear 
ones” signified the earth. The enjoy- 
ment of their embrace meant rolling 
on the ground, mad with God’s love. 

‘Nitai would somehow persuade people 
to repeat the name of Hari. Chaitanya 
said, “The name of God is very power- 
ful indeed. It may not produce an im- 
mediate result, but it must bear fruit 


one day.” It is like a seed left by 
someone on the cornice of a building. 
After many years the house crumbled 
down, and the seed, falling on the 
earth, germinated, and at last bore 
fruit. 

‘As among the worldly are found 
three classes of people, endowed with 
the three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas, and 
Tamas, so also the love of God mani- 
fests itself through the three Gunas. 

‘Do you know what a worldly person 
endowed with Sattva is like ? Per- 
haps his house is in a dilapidated con- 
dition here and there. He does jiot 
care for its repair. The worship hall 
may be strewn with pigeon dirt and 
the courtyard covered with moss, but 
he pays no attention to these things. 
The furniture of the house is old. He 
does not think of polishing it and mak- 
ing it look neat. He does not care for 
dress at all; anything is good enough 
for him. But the man himself is very 
gentle, peaceful, kind, and humble; he 
does not injure anyone. 

‘Again, among the worldly there are 
people with the traits of Rajas. They 
have a watch and chain, and two or 
three rings on their fingers. The fur- 
niture of their house is all spick and 
span. From the walls hang portraits 
of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
other big people. The building is white- 
washed and spotlessly clean. Their 
wardrobe is filled with a large assort- 
ment of clothes; even the servanis 
have their liveries and all that. 

‘The traits of a worldly man endowed 
with Tamas are sleep, lust, anger, 
egotism, and the like. 

‘Similarly, Bhakti, devotion, has it'^ 
Sattva. A devotee endowed with this 
quality meditates on God in absolute 
secret. Perhaps he does so inside tlie 
mosquito-net. Others think he 
asleep. He is late in getting up, 
haps, he has not slept well during the 
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night. His love for the body goes only 
as far as appeasing his hunger, and 
that with nothing but rice and simple 
greens. There is no elaborate arrange- 
ment about his meals, no luxury in 
clothes, and no display of furniture. 
Besides, such a devotee never flatters 
anybody for money. 

^An aspirant possessed of Rajasika 
Bhakti puts Tilaka' on his forehead 
and holy Rudraksha beads around his 
neck. Sometimes he places a gold bead 
on the string. (All laugh). At the 
lime of worship he wears a silk cloth. 

‘A man endowed with Tamasika 
Bhakti has a burning faith. Such a 
devotee forces God, as it were, to 
grant him boons, like a robber falling 
on a man and taking his money, shout- 
ing, *‘Bcat him ! Kill him ! Bind Him 
The Tamasika devotee assumes such an 
attitude towards God.’ 

So saying, the Master began to sing 
in a voice sweet with rapturous love, 
his eyes turned upward : 

Why should I go to Ganga or Gaya, 
to Kashi, Kanchi, or Prabhas, 
So long as 1 can breathe my last with 
Kali’s name upon my lips? 
What need has a man for rituals, 
what need for devotion any longer, 
If he repeats the Mother’s name at 
three holy hours? 
* * * 

The Master was beside himself with 

love for the Divine Mother. He sang 

with fiery enthusiasm : 

If only I can pass away repeating 
Durga’s name. 
How canst Thou then, O Blessed One, 
Withhold from me deliverance, 
Wretched though I may be? 

» « « 

Master : ‘One must take a firm atti- 
tude, “What ! I have chanted the 

* A paint of sandal-paste or other material 
to denote one’s religious affiliation. 


Mother’s name; how can sin stick to 
me? I am Her child, heir to Her 
powers and glories.” 

* Again, you see, this quality of 
Tamas can be used for the welfare of 
others. There are three classes of phy- 
sicians, superior, average, and inferior. 
The inferior type feels the patient’s 
pulse and says to him, “Take medicine 
regularly.” He does not care to in- 
quire whether or not the patient has 
actually taken the medicine. The 
average physician persuades the patient 
in various ways to take the medicine. 
He says to him in a sweet tone, “My 
good man, how can you be cured un- 
less you use the medicine? Take this 
medicine. I have made it for you my- 
self.” But the best physician, finding 
the patient stubbornly refusing to ^take 
the medicine, forces it down his throat, 
putting his knee on the patient’s chest, 
if necessary. This is the manifestation 
of the Tamas of the physician. It does 
not injure the patient; on the contrary, 
it does him good. 

‘Like the physicians, there arc three 
types of religious teachers. The in- 
ferior type gives his teachings to the 
disciples but does not make inquiries 
about their progress. The average 
teacher, for the good of the student, 
makes repeated efforts to bring the 
instructions home to him, begs him to 
assimilate the teachings, and shows him 
love in many other ways. But the 
teacher who goes to the length of using 
force when he finds the student persis- 
tently unyielding — him I call the best 
teacher.’ 

A Brahino devotee : ‘Sir, has God 
forms, or has He none?’ 

Master : ‘No one can say with 
finality that God is only “this” and 
nothing else. He is formless and again 
He has forms. For the Bhaktas He 
assumes forms. But He is formless for 
the Jnani, that is, for him who looks 
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on the world as a mere dream. The 
Bhakta feels that he is one entity and 
the world another. Therefore, God re- 
veals Himself to him as a person. But 
the Jnani — ^the Vedantist for instance — 
always negates phenomena by reason- 
ing. Through this discrimination he 
realizes, by his inner perception, that 
the ego and the universe are both illu- 
sory like a dream. Then the .Tnani 
realizes Brahman in his own conscious- 
ness. lie cannot say in words what 
Brahman is. 

‘Do you know what it is like.^ Think 
of Brahman, Existence-Knowledgc- 
Bliss Absolute as a shoreless ocean. 
Through the intense cold of the love of 
the Bhaktas, the water has frozen at 
places into blocks of ice. In other 
• words, God now and then assumes 
various forms for His lovers and re- 
veals Himself to them as a person. But 
with the rising of the sun of knowledge 
the blocks of ice melt. Then one does 
not feel any more that God is a person, 
nor does one see God’s form. What 
He is cannot be described. Who will 
describe Him? lie, the speaker, dis- 
appears. He cannot find his “I” any 
more. 

‘If one analyses oneself, one does not 
find any such thing as “I”. Take an 
onion for instance. First of all you 
peel off the red outer skin, then you 
gradually find thick white skins. Peel 
these off one after another, and you will 
not find anything inside. 

‘When one cannot put one’s finger 
on the ego — and who is there left to do 
so? — ^then, in that state, who can des- 
cribe how he feels in his own Pure 
Consciousness about the real nature of 
Brahman? Once a salt-doll went to 
measure the depth of the ocean. No 
sooner was it in the water than it 
melted. Now who was to tell of the 
depth ? 


‘There is a sign of Perfect Know- 
ledge. Man becomes silent when it is 
awakened. Then this “I”, which may 
be likened to the salt-doll, melts in the 
ocean of Existence-Knowledge-Bliss 
Absolute and becomes one with It. Not 
the slightest trace of distinction is left. 

‘As long as self-analysis is not com- 
plete, man argues and discusses glibly. 
But he becomes silent when he reaches; 
the end. When the empty pitcher is 
filled with water, when the water in 
side the pitcher becomes one with the 
water of the lake, no more sound is 
heard. Sound comes from the pitcher 
as long as it is not filled with wafer. 

‘People used to say in olden days 
that the boat that once entered tho 
“dark waters” of the ocean never came 
back. 

‘All trouble and confusion comes to 
an end when this “I” dies. (Laughter). 
You may indulge in thousands of rea- 
sonings, but still the “I” does not dis 
appear. For people like you and me, 
it is good to have the feeling “1 am 
the lover of God.” 

‘The Saguna Brahman'*’ is meant for 
the Bhaktas. In other words, God has 
attributes and reveals Himself to men 
as a person, assuming form&» It is He 
who listens to our prayers. Tlu‘ 
prayers that you utter arc directed to 
tlim alone. You arc Bhaktas, not 
.Tnani s or Vedantists. It does not mat- 
ter whether you accept a God will' 
form or not. It is enough to feel tliai 
God is a person who listens to our 
prayers, who creates, preserves, ami 
destroys the universe and who is en- 
dowed with infinite powers. 

‘It is easier to reach God by follow- 
ing the path of devotion.’ 

Brahmo devotee : ‘Sir, is it possible 

* God with attributes, conceived as the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the 
universe. 
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for c»nc to see God? If so, why can 
wc not see Him?’ 

Master : ‘Yes, He can surely be seen. 
One can see His forms and His form- 
less aspect as well. How can I explain 
that to you?’ 

Brahino : ‘What are the means by 
which one can see God?’ 

Master : ‘Can you weep for Him 
with intense longing of heart? Men 
liliid a jugful of tears for the sake of 


dod 

their children, for their wives, or for 
money. But who weeps for God? The 
mother looks after her cooking and 
other household duties as long as the 
baby, forgetting everything else is 
engrossed with its toys. But when the 
baby no longer relishes the toys, it 
throws them aside and yells for its 
mother. Then the mother takes the 
rice pot down from tlie hearth, runs in 
haste, and takes the baby in her arms.* 


THE NEED OF PERSEVERANCE IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 

By Swami Turiyananda 


I have already heard about you 
Irtiin S., and T am very much delighted 
hi learn that you have decided to 
hi.fik all worldly ties and spend 
life in eontein])lation of God. It 
is all v(*ry well and necessary to yearn 
l'<fi ri‘:ili/i ng God, but it is not good to 
In- restless and despondent, because 
'uAiV mind is not yet calm. One should 
Vi gard oneself as fortunate even if one 
(Iocs no more than sit patiently waiting 
fiT His grace. Is it little mercy that 
Ilv has drawn you away from the world 
aiid set you in contemplation of Him? 
N'vw it all rests on Him to pacify the 
Miliid or not. It is enough that you 
doing dt*votional exercises, thanks 
lo His grace. Pray to Him so that He 
may keep you engaged in calling on 
Him. Why should you [)ray for calm- 
ness of mind, etc. ? 

The Master used to advise us to be 
r(‘al ])rofcssional peasants.’ A profes- 
sional peasant never gives up cultiva- 
lion and is not to be deterred by flood 
drought. And he follows no other 
profession but cultivation. Proceed 
your devotional exercises in the 


same manner, and regard yourself as 
fortunate if you can only do so. 'Sur* 
render your happiness and misery, 
peace and disquiet to His feet. Be 
content to fare as He wills. Learn to 
pray only that He may keep you en- 
gaged in devotional exercises. In that 
case peace will come of itself. You will 
not have to pray for peace. The 
prayer should be only for ability to con- 
tinue devotional exercises. Is God like 
vegetable or fish which you can buy for 
a price? Is there a limit to calling on 
Him, so that He can be realized by 
such and such practices? Only wait 
patiently for His grace resigning 
yourself to Him. It is enough if you 
cun do this. His mercy is spontaneous. 
None finds Him by closing one’s nos- 
trils or by any other practices. Who- 
ever lias found Him has done so 
through His mercy. Know this to be 
His infinite grace if He allows you only 
to wait patiently on Him. What are 
devotional exercises except calling on 
Him with sincerity? Do not try to 
deceive yourself. That is all. He will 
make you do other devotional practices 
if necessary. 



WHEN SHIVA DANCED AND MEDITATED 

By the Editor 

He transformed Himself in accordance with each phenomenal form ; that form of 
His was for the sake of making Himself known,-~Brihaddrarvyaka Upanishad, II.v.19. 


Man laughs and plays out of the full- 
ness of his joy. There can be no ques- 
tion of an objective. ‘Creation is a 
purposeless diversion, just as in the case 
of mortals.’ (Brahmasutra, II. i. 38). 
‘Out of Bliss alone do all these things 
proceed, in Bliss they abide, and to 
Bliss they return.’ So Nataraja dances 
this world into existence : ‘Thou 
dancest as Creator with embodiment of 
power on the earth-lotus.’ {Ananda-^ 
%Lahtri). Shiva’s inherent bliss expresses 
itself in perpetual rhythmic movements 
of His supple limbs. His elation radi- 
ates, as it were, through the tips of His 
elongated hands and feet reaching out 
to infinite space in all directions. His 
feet move up obeying an urge for self- 
oblivious expression, and His toes 
scarcely touch this inert ground. It 
is all expression, all movement, — a sta- 
tic body galvanized into a centre of 
dynamic oscillation, which through its 
centrifugal and centripetal impulsion 
makes infinite space vibrate with life 
eternal and draws out from the mad- 
dening crowd of stars and planets the 
music of the spheres. ‘When Nata- 
raja commences His dance the goddess 
of speech plays on her Veena, Brahma 
beats time, the goddess of fortune pours 
out a mellifluous melody, Vishnu be- 
gins playing ton musical instruments, 
and the gods surround Him with pray- 
erful hearts.’ All Nature is transmuted 
into an unsubstantial, ethereal move- 
ment of spirit and outburst of sym- 
phony. 

But there is a rift in the lute. Nata- 
raja’s electrifying dance is too fuU of 


life to get a suitable expression through 
mere matter, which unable to bear the 
strain seems often to break into un^ 
coordinated parts. ‘When touched by 
His moving feet the earth appears to 
be nearing dissolution, the vibrating 
arms make the existence of the spheres 
problematic, and the contact of the 
dancing matted locks makes heaven 
tremble helplessly.’ But Rudra is no 
mere destroyer. He transforms things 
in order to have a better creation. His 
dance is only an expression of ereative 
disequilibrium. ‘For the protection 
of the world do Thou dance, but alas, 
Thy very infinitude seems to hinder Thy 
projected reform.’ Unfortunately for 
us, the elan vital or the creative urge is 
often relentless in its operation and the 
results are not always to our liking. 
Inert matter can hardly be a lit 
vehicle for pulsating life, and its trans- 
figurations arc always accompanied by 
surprises and rude shocks. ‘Eternal 
Dancer’ sings the hymnist, ‘Thou 
makest the worlds dance ; — attached to 
all at one time, terrible to all at un- 
other; unbinding by the great medita- 
tion, and binding by Thy fearful forms ; 
destroying passion and all impure sacri- 
fices; indestructible ever-acting essence 
of perseverance and victory : to Thee 
I bow.’ 

The picture changes and Nataraja 
transforms Himself into Shiva immersed 
in endfess Samadhi in His beloved abode 
on Mount Kailas, in the midst of perpe- 
tual snow surrounded by bleak, lifeless 
Tibetan deserts which stretch endlessly 
on all sides with peaks rising up here 
and there, reminding one of a vast city 
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of the dead. From the top of the white 
mountain shoot down icicles with sharp 
hissing sounds like those of serpents, and 
avalanches slide down with heavy thuds 
making the hills around resound with 
‘Byom, Byom\ And yet this silent work 
ill an inaccessible region is not without 
far-reaching results. The glaciers feed 
the rivers of the plains; from Shiva’s 
matted hair issue a thousand streams 
which feed and urge into life myriads of 
trees and plants. Thus Nataraja in- 
spires, while Shiva points to the springs 
of a higher meditative life ; and both the 
tendencies blend imperceptibly into a 
harmonious whole co-extensive with cos- 
mic existence in its various modes of 
creation, subsistence, and dissolution. 

Both these aspects of Divine pre-occu- 
pation have been reflected in the 
national life of India. A whole people 
impelled by that Divine activity, by 
that ecstatic inspiration, prepared to 
sacrifice itself in an unending career of 
creation of values that ignored all limi- 
tations of space and time. The heart of 
the people caught a ray of the Divine 
Light and threw all selfish considera- 
tions overboard. Indian society based 
itself on a spirit of unquestioning service 
inside and outside the country. But her 
elite did not lose sight of the fundamen- 
tals ; and immersed in self-forgetful intel- 
lectual and spiritual pursuits, Indian 
saints evolved thoughts that perennially 
supplied life to the nation, — fast ebbing 
out as it was through unceasing activism. 
India’s heart and brain were thus har- 
nessed to the cause of world-regenera- 
tion, ‘for the good of others and for the 
happiness of all’. Activism and medita- 
tion were her watchwords, and this 
double ideal was embodied in Kali- 
dasa’s poems when he spoke of his 
heroes as : 

Lords of the Lithosphere from sea to 
sea. 

Commanding the skies by air-chariots, 


Who adopted the life of silent sages 
when old, 

And passed away at last through 
Yoga’s aid. 

II 

Shiva has a wonderful family. His 
wife, the goddess Durga, is the source 
of all power, — material, moral, and 
spiritual. From Shiva is born the 
greatest military genius ; but not until 
His future wife Uma has denied Herself 
the help of Kamadeva, the god of phy- 
sical love, and by intense meditation 
on Shiva She has burnt all passion and 
transmuted Herself physically and men- 
tally into the likeness of Shiva, does 
the Lord grant Her the boon. Then 
is born Skanda who leads the celestial 
warriors victoriously against the forces 
of evil, which ere long defied *theit 
arrayed hosts. From Shiva is born 
Lakshmi the goddess of prosperity, 
Saraswati the goddess of arts and 
sciences, and Ganesha the besto^ver of 
success in all walks of life. 

Shiva is the teacher of all the gods 
in the different branches of learning. 
The Agamas are His own words. India’s 
culture was permeated through and 
through with spirituality, though she 
was intensely human in her worldly 
pursuits. Aesthetics, economics, and 
ethics had their due share of attention ; 
but the pride of place was assigned to 
spirituality, which alone was allowed to 
set the tune that the other three had 
to follow. Books on law, literature, 
science, and history commenced with 
invocation to some god or goddess. Nay, 
they were often considered as the very 
words of Shiva or Vij^hnu or Parvati, 
or as emanating from some action of 
those divinities. Nataraja, for in- 
stance, sounded His drum when His 
ecstatic movements came to an end, 
and from those sounds issued the alpha- 
bet of Panini. Bhartrihari in his 
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Vdkyapadiya is at pains to show how 
the essence of all words is Brahman. 
Verily in the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. It is Existence, the 
highest genus, that evolves as the dif- 
ferent species implied in ideas conveyed 
by words like cow, horse, etc. 

Musical notes had a natural birth 
from the same source. In fact, Shiva 
is the greatest musician. Due to such 
a Divine lineage, Vishnu shows an un- 
qualified predilection for music when 
He says to Narada, ‘O Narada, I do not 
abide in Vaikuntha, nor even in the 
hearts of Yogins; but I am where my 
devotees sing.’ Musicians are convinced 
that through a proper cultivation of 
their voice and concentration of their 
minds on harmonies they can reach the 
fountain-head of all melodies, 

The highest music in India is animated 
by spirituality, and the sublimest 
theme is derived from some mystic 
experience. As such, music is recog- 
nized as a great help in spiritual 
practices by religious sects all over 
India, while music divorced from a 
spiritual background is looked down 
upon by all decent people. 

The same ideas embodied them- 
selves in plastic art, in all ages, 
whether pre-Vedic, Vcdic, Buddhist, 
or Hindu. It is all idealistic in out- 
look, real situations being requisitioned 
only as a means to an end, for 
visualizing in concrete form fi(R 

the True, the Auspicious, and 
the Beautiful. True, in Hindu art 
we miss the realistic touch of the 
Greeks; but this apparent loss is more 
than made up by the abundance of 
spiritual suggestions. In a book on 
politics which in the West would leave 
spiritual values studiously alone, we 
read : *The images of gods even if 
deformed, are for the good of men, 
while those of men, even if well formed. 


are never for human good. The 
images of gods yield happiness to men 
and lead to heaven; but those of men 
lead away from licaven and yield 
grief. (Svkmniti, IV. 4). 

Books on statecraft found no dilli- 
culty in thriving under the aegis of 
religion, and king Bhoja found nothing 
incongruous in commencing his Yvkii- 
kalpatarn with a salutation couched in 
diplomatic language addressed tf) 
Krishna ‘the Parameshwara, who by 
undoing the happiness of Kamsa did 
really promote happiness, who is, 
worshipped by the gods and is rcMlly 
unadorable’. The Arhamull 

which claims to sum up Mahavira’s 
political teachings to king Bimbisara is 
supposed to be derived from Rishabha 
deva through a long line of Tirlhan- 
karas. Briliaspati in his Bdrhaspafifft- 
Hutrcmi does not forget to einimeralr 
the Punyakshetras, the holy places (»f 
pilgrimage, whether Shaiva, Vaishnavji, 
or Shakta, and though he starts willi 
the materialistic standpoinl that lli<‘ 
world has its roots in wealth 
3CIT91 I careful to remind IIk' 

reader that ‘one should, in the sani ' 
manner, acquire knowledge whieli is Hi- 
root of Dharina ( ^ j, 

and alRrms that ‘the world tRis its retd 
basis on knowledge which, again, is all 
( 3I»igL, g!i: )’. This »ri- 

haspati, we have to remember, is no 
other than the teacher of Indra, lh‘' 
king of heavenly beings. Somadeva 
begins his Niti-vnkydmriia with a 
salutation to Ganesha and iiieulealcs 
the cultivation of thoughts regarding 
other people’s welfare as one’s own. 
Tyaga (renunciation), Ahimsa (non- 
killing), and Vrata (religious obser- 
vances) are constituent elements of 
his Dharma. 

In books on engineering, Viswa- 
karma, the divine architect, is met 
with either as an author or patron. 
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The Vishwakarmiya-shilparn discusses 
among other things the forms of images, 
the proportions of their temples, and 
their thrones. 

Ill medicine, too, the same tendency 
is in evidence, and books on astro- 
nomy, astrology, and science in general 
follow suit — they are derived from 
some god or goddess or some inspired 
saint, and aim at harmonizing mate- 
rial efforts with higher idealism cal- 
culated lo uplift humanity morally 
and spiritually. 

And what are the Puraiias if not 
India’s encyclopaedias of history, phi- 
losophy, arts, sciences, and religion 
woven round divinities and Rishis of 
okl ? The very name of Hemadri’s 
encyclopaedic work Cliaivrvar^achinid-- 
inani^ based on these Puranas and 
oilier old literatures, reveals the syn- 
thesis of human pursuits, religious 
duties, wealth, happiness, and spiri- 
tuality, that Hindu thought achieved. 

At the root of all these positive 
iichicvements is the Vedic civilization, 
the requirements of whose rituals 
evolved geometry, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, to name only a few of the arts 
and sciences. And if it is conclusive- 
ly proved, as it is likely to be, that 
Molien-jo-Daro and Harappa were but 
the concrete manifestation of that 
civilization, we shall have not only 
literary but also archaeological evi- 
dence of the complete interfusion of a 
material civilization with spiritual 
ideas. 

Ill 

That this conception of spirituality 
as the source of material prosperity 
and the mother of arts and sciences 
is no mere fancy, is borne out by 
history. We shall first study the 
results of the impact of Indian reli- 
gions on other countries and then turn 
to India herself. 

3 


It has now been amply proved that 
religion formed the main basis of cul- 
tural contacts between India and the 
world at large. There were trade and 
commerce no doubt, whose even flow 
was often ruffled by the march of 
cohorts. But these alone could make 
no lasting impression on the minds of 
foreign nations. The pacific cultural 
penetration, which followed in the wake 
of religion with an awakening to new 
values, captured the hearts of the 
world and cemented a new relation- 
ship on a higher })lane that has out- 
lasted the ravages of ages. And 
though India, the source of these accul- 
turations, has ofien been forgotten, 
India’s contribution has made indelible 
marks on the histories of great nations. 
After a long period of prehistoric and 
proto-historic cultural contacts wifli 
the world outside, in which the Kassites 
worship Suryash, the Rig vedic gods 
Indra, Varuna, and Mitra bless the 
Mitanni-Hittite entente cordiaJe of 1100 
B.C., Indo-PcTsian Mithra roams the 
world under various guises, Shiva 
riding his bull marches majestically 
from end to end, the Old Testament 
preserves memories f)f Indian imports, 
the Egyptian mummies are wrapped in 
Indian muslin, and Babylon gets her 
timber and peacocks from Indian sea- 
borne trade, — India emerges as the 
radiator of cultural energy, situated 
as she is in the centre of vast terri- 
tories and seas from Rome to Japan, 
and from Siberia to Java, the peri- 
meter of her cultural domain touching 
even Mexico and Peru, the Philippines 
and New Zealand, as well as Spain 
and Britain. 

Buddhism was introduced into China 
not later than (57 A.D. when at the 
invitation of the Chinese Emperor of 
Loyang, Kashyapa Matanga went as 
a missionary with Buddhist images 
and texts. He was followed by others 
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who were not only learned mission- 
aries but had also great aptitude for 
music, painting, inconography, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. China thus 
learnt many things along with the new 
religion, and remodelled her life and 
thought on those of India. But histo- 
rians often forget that although the 
Chinese accepted Indian arts and 
sciences as a part of their Buddhism, 
in the country of their origin there was 
nothing to distinguish Hindu arts and 
sciences from those of the Buddhists. 
It was really the civilization of India 
that the Chinese contacted. Sanskrit 
and Pali gave a phonetic value to 
their ideographs. Indian stringed 
musical instruments were imported. 
Indian dramatic art, her acrobatic 
performances, and pantomimic dances 
^changed and inspired the Chinese 
theatres. I-Tsing studied Indian medi- 
cines at Nalanda. Loyang had an 
Indian colony of y,()()<) monks and 
10,()(M) families; and other such colo- 
nies, backed by a vast trade, gave a 
gi'cat filli]) to Indian maritime activi- 
ties through which both the countries 
derived material benefit in all sjdieres 
of life. 

From China Hindu culture travelled 
to Korea and .Tapan. And here again 
Buddhism was the most handy v^ehiclc. 
From the presentation of an ivory 
image and some sacred books, perhaps, 
Indian material and spiritual civiliza- 
tion commenced a long history of un- 
interrupted conquests till at last Korea 
and .Japan came to be reorientated. 
Hinduism, too, had* its direct share in 
this cultural conversion. The Japanese, 
for example, surrounded their Buddha 
with Ganesha and Saraswati holding her 
Veena. Japan’s alphabet was im- 
proved through this new acculturation. 
Her fine arts also could not escape the 
new influence. The temple walls of 
Horyuji, near Nara, were decorated in 


the Ajanta style. The Japanese 
favourite musical instrument Biwa still 
traces its lineage to the Indian Veena. 

The transformation of Champa, Cam- 
bodia^ Siam, Malaya, Java, Sumatra, 
Bali, and other islands was more pro- 
nounced. It will be no exaggeration 
to say that Hindu religion together with 
Buddhism metamorphosed the cultural 
milieu of those territories. Angkor Vat. 
Angkor Thom, and Borobodoer were* 
but the culmination of a long process 
of re-orientation beginning at least 
from the first century of the Christian 
era. Shaivism became the national 
religion of Champa as well as of Cam- 
bodia. .Java, Sumatra, and Borneo 
came under the dominance of Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, while Siam was 
j)redominantly Buddhistic. The RCima- 
yafKt, and the Mahahhanita togetlnr 
with other Puranas supplied the mol if 
for their paintings, plastic arts, and 
dramas. The themes of their literatures 
were borrowed from Indiaii soiirees. 
Indian books on law, science, engineer- 
ing, and medicine guided public affairs 
and promoted civic comforts. The 
kings were guided by the Hindu theory 
of advancing Dharma. Sanskrit scrip 
turcs were translated and ad{i})te(l in 
Kawi, and Sanskrit words Were fretly 
absorbed. Bali is still Hindu, the Siam- 
ese kings still have Hindu names and 
among their officers can be found 
Purohitas, Mahasenapatis, and Raja- 
koshadhipatis. It is quite usual to eoim’ 
across a Javanese Muhammadan gentle 
man with an Indian namc!j Su’uttama 
(very good), for instance, who siill 
cherishes the memory of his Hindu 
lineage. 

And who knows what influence the 
Hindu scriptures, translated into Arabic 
and Persian, exerted on the Muslim 
world and through them on Egypt and 
Europe? The study of Sanskrit and 
Pali has revealed ^ new chapter of Iml<^>' 
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European religious inter-relationships. 
Who can say for certain where Jupiter 
(Dyaupitar), Aurora (Ushas), or Helios 
(Surya) had their homes? As early as 
510 B.C., actual historical contacts were 
established through Darius’ mercenary 
soldiers, and in 484 B.C., Herodo- 
tus could relate Jataka talcs in his own 
fiishion and speak of religious sects 
who were vegetarians referring probably 
to the Jainas and Buddhists. Pytha- 
goras was indebted to India and the 
impress of Indian metaphysics is trace- 
able in Socrates and Plato. Through 
such different channels, then, Indian 
spirituality imprinted its ind(‘lible mark 
on aji intellectual people like the Greeks, 
.'ind subsequently on the Romans. That 
the impact of Indian philosophical 
thought substantially changed Christian- 
ity and had eonsc({uciit repercussions on 
Kuropcan civilization, can be dcnie<l 
only by the die-hard Church followers. 
Such intiuenecs are still imperceptibly at 
work through the writings of Max 
Midler, Schope nhauer, Nietzsche, Brown- 
ing, Whitrnann, ainl others, and future 
hislory alone will reveal the efllor- 
escence that is waiting Europe, pre- 
occupied as she is at present wdth her 
Frankenstein of a material civilization 
Unit threatens to undo all she has so 
patiently achieved. 

IV 

History cannot, then, deny that so 
far as the influence of Indian religions 
is concerned, it has all along been crea- 
tive and all for the good of the nations 
that welcomed them. Their beneficial 
effects were equally patent on the 
Indian soil. It was religion that created 
the tempo for Vcdic achievements, for 
Buddhist prosperity, and Hindu revival. 
It was religion that enthused a Shivaji, 
who under Ramadasa’s guidance took 
ochre flag, the symbol of renuncia- 
tion, poverty, and service, as his regal 


insignia, and bent all his energies on 
establishing Dharmarajya, with what 
results is known to every student of 
the annals of India. It was religion 
again that urged the Sikhs to unques- 
tioning martyrdom, on the solid founda- 
tion of which was built the kingdom of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh. It was religion, 
again, that supplied the inspiration for 
the non-co-operation heroes. 

Buddhist caves, Viharas, pagodas, 
and frescoes, Hindu temples, images, 
and sculptures had all their origin in 
religion. The vast Sanskrit and Pali 
literatures owe their existence to it. 
Vaishnavas, Shaktas, Shaivas, and 
.Tainas, are all noted for their ])ositivc 
contributions to Indian culture. 
Nalanda, Taxila, and Vikramashila 
owed their existence to religion . » TI 14 * 
assimilation of Parthians, Scythians, 
Sakas, and Hnns, was due to religious 
enorgism. The conception of India as 
a territf)rial unity was directly derived 
from a common religious ideology. 

We may get parallel instances from 
the histories of other lands where, loo, 
the same power of religion was and still 
is ill evidence. Who can deny the in- 
fluence of Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism on contemporary history ? In 
the ancient world, too, Christianity 
transformed Europe and Mohammedan- 
ism raised a small desert country into 
a world power. The gift of Christianity 
and Islam to the storehouse of the 
world’s culture can never be overlooked 
by the most materially minded cynic. 
The universities of Alexandria, Cordova, 
Oxford, and Cambridge cannot forget 
their religious jiarcntage. It was in 
the caves and cloisters of Europe that 
medieval renaissance w’as batched. 

The vanished civilizations of Sumer, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Mexico have 
the same tale to tell. Nay, their dead 
ashes are still instinct with life. Poets 
and artists still turn to their ruined 
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structures and forgotten literatures for 
inspiration, and consciously copy their 
modes of aesthetic expression. 

The fact is that the ancient world 
thought it but a form of the worship 
of Satan to turn away from the true 
springs of all creation. In India parti- 
cularly, a highly developed metaphy- 
sics helped the country to establish a 
lasting relationship of life’s activities 
with transcendental verities. Activism 
was but a particular manifestation of 
the throbbing life pressing against 
the opposition of matter. But 
India had one national peculiarity, 
— behind her Nataraja’s dance 
was the equipoise of Shiva. Nay, 
even in sin apparent, perpetual move- 
ment Nataraja could not successfully 
^hidci the other side of His being : if it 
was a dance, it was a self-absorbed one, 
though this latter phase often eluded 
the unwary observer. Studied apart 
from Shiva’s self-collected transccn- 
donec, these maddening shifting scenes 
were often very painful to watch, and 
the Indian saint cried out in agony, ‘O 
Rudra, save me by granting a vision of 
that face of Yours which is more benig- 
nant.’ ‘O Rudra, appear before us with 
that most serene form of Yours which 
is propitious, pleasing, and ennobling.’ 
Ancient India was careful to note that 
the surging, sparkling Ganges issues 
from the matted hair of Shiva who is 
lost ill meditation in the quiet recesses 
of the Himalayas. When absorbed in 
thought, it occurred to her God, H am 
one, let me become many.’ In this 
there was no dictatorial order, no ‘God 
said let there ,be light and there was 
light.’ God became many in order to 
reveal His Divinity so far as it was pos- 
sible, so that ignorant beings might get 
at least some glimpse of Him and thus 
have a fresh supply of strength through 
a contact with the source of all life and 
energy. 


Modern Europe, on the contrary, wor- 
ships speed and keeps her gaze fixed 
on the dance, rather than on the dancer. 
As a result she is evolving dictatorships 
and regimentation for a better organized 
activism en masse, through which she 
hopes to achieve more social and poli- 
tical freedom for enjoying the goods 
of this world. The consequence is a 
world-conflagration. Nor has India 
fared better. Through an unpardon- 
able neglect of the things at hand 
coupled with a reaching out for tran- 
scendental values for which she is ill- 
prepared, she is vegetating and is on 
the verge of decay and death. It was 
otherwise when Shiva both danced and 
meditated. Unfortunately for us, we 
now want Him either to dance all tin 
while till everything falls to pieces or 
to meditate without a break till the 
world is nought. 

V 

The materialist will here join issm 
and say that though on paper siirdi n 
theory looks charming, the fact eanno‘ 
be gainsaid that Europe, or to be more. 
precise, modern civilization, leads whll« 
the old world follows. Yes, it docs 
lead; but pray where Eiimpf 

talks of evolution and progress, but bns 
she any clear conception of a goal? In 
her superficial social philosophy siio 
does not take into consideration higher 
human values, nor is a long view of 
history thought worth having. After 
all, the civilization that dazzles ns of 
the present generation, is not the UjsI 
word on human achievements, nor is it 
the best by any means, as sober thinkf rs 
of the West arc coming to realize. ^ 
civilization consist in physical comforts, 
— ^in the number of automobiles, aero 
planes, radio sets, and palatial build- 
ings; or in mental happiness, — in 
meditation, in voluntary self-sacrificc, 
and divine communion? Besides, 
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mpdern civilization as materialistic as 
it claims to be? What about its dif- 
ferent world-views, what about the 
‘isms’ that are enforced at the point 
of the bayonet? Even a godless coun- 
try like Soviet Russia feels called upon 
to reinforce her military prowess with 
prayers and appeals to transcendental 
powers, which the mothers of the eom- 
niunist republic broadcast to their sons 
ill the battle-front. They also feel the 
necessity of preserving Lenin’s body as 
a symbol of new modes of thought. 
Mussolini and Hitler appeal to God off 
and on. They say, ‘The Devil can cite 
scriptures.’ Rut it is not for nothing 
that the good old jiroverb has Jsuch 
wide currency. The Devil has got to 
do so if he is to keej) things going on. 
You may banish religion ; but social- 
ism or democracy or materialism or 
some such modern god will step in to 
nil up tlie gap. Human nature cannot 
afford to be reduced to an automaton, 
though that would more fit in with our 
conception of a dynamic life. Man’s 
litart and spiritual aspirations cannot 
be so easily ruled out of court. You 
may try to starve them for some time, 
but kill tlicm you never can. 

All the same, the materialist will 
argue that an irreligious civilization is 
(piite a possibility as is fully demons- 
trated by modern Europe, We have 
already hinted that it is not quite ir- 
religious, though it may pose to be so. 
What Europe has really done is that 
it has accepted only the lower manifes- 
tations of transcendental values for her 
pragmatic ends. Instead of worship- 
ping Shakti the source of all power, 
military prowess has been apotheosized. 
V' place of the Mother of the universe 
<lwelling in every female form, femin- 


ism has been lauded to the sky. Not 
satisfied with wealth as a gift from 
above for achieving higher values it 
has been converted into an ideal to be 
achieved. It is only a transvaluation of 
values that can cure such morbid minds. 
Europe has to turn her eyes from the 
malign forms of iRudra to the benign 
one of Shiva. A civilization saturated 
with pleasure and luxury running 
swiftly to the edge of cataclysm has to 
tiun from amusing trivialities and dis- 
tracting mirages to enthralling self- 
absorption and life-lransforining Divine 
concentration. 

India, on the other hand, must wake 
up from her self-eoin]>liieent fancy that 
once her Hishis have caught a glimpse 
of ‘ilie Cosmic Vitality, in unison with 
which all things, animate and »nan% 
mate, vibrate’, (Ktiilutpanisliad), she 
has nothing more to do. Unfortunately, 
for most of us the vision is not vouch- 
safed. For us it is oidy a theory that 
having no touch with life, docs not 
vitalize the nation. Our hearts are 
not shot tlirough and through with 
Nataraja’s scintillating energy, nor ara 
our souls drawn inward by Shiva’s un- 
interrupted self-immersion. A mere 
theory cannot transmute life unless one’s 
being is soaked in its dynamism. It is 
not ill vain that the scriptures enjoin : 
‘Worship gods by being gods your- 
selves.’ Wc keep the gods in their 
splendid isolation in gorgeous and well- 
protected temples far away from con- 
tact with our daily life. From Shiva’s 
head the Ganges flows past our very 

doors. But where is the Bhagiratha to 

» 

make her flow through useful ehaniiela 
to resuscitate the dead bones of Sagar’s 
sons ? 
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With tiik Gurptian of Tibet 

Upto Tirlhapuri our journey was 
rather safe. There was no mishap what- 
soever, and everybody in the party was 
in excellent liealth and bright spirits. 
The greatest relief was that so far we 
had not met any j)arty of bandits for 
which Tibet is notorious. ft was a 
pleasant morning when we left Trokpo- 
sar with a light heart for Selachakung, 
from^ where, wt were told by our guide, 
a good view of Kailas peak could be had. 

Our surprise was very great when 
after climbing to the top of a ridge the 
Kailas peak came full into view. What 
a sight ! The summit caught the rays 
of the setting sun and began to glow in 
purple like liquid gold. Only an ins- 
pired brush and magic colours could 
depict the picture which met our eyes. 
The pure blue sky made a charming 
background for the divine peak covered 
with eternal snow. My whole being 
thrilled with unspeakable joy. At every 
step 1 felt myself nearer to the Holy 
Kailas. Like countless pilgrims who 
have been visiting the Holy mountain 
through ages I also was ajjproaehiiig 
the ‘Kang Rinpochhe’ of the Tibetans 
-’ the eternal abode of Shiva. 

It was only after tour o’clock that we 
reached Selachakung which looked like 
a big pasture from a distance. Coming 
to know that the Gurphan, the Viceroy 
of Western Tibet, was camj)ing there, 
we felt a desire to meet him. Accord- 
ingly our guide was sent with due ins- 
tructions for that purpose. It was a 
pitiable sight to see how our poor guide 


with trembling limbs made his way to^ 
wards the Viceroy’s camp to commu- 
nicate our request. He came back aflcr 
a long time and intimated that aflt r 
hearing all about us His Excellency was 
pleased to grant us an interview allcr 
half an hour. 

In great haste we got ourselves ready 
and with some presents of sweets and 
nuts slowly made our way towards the 
Viceroy’s camp. Till then we had no 
idea of what sort of a man Ihc Tibolan 
Viceroy might be and how we would 
be received by him, Wc were soon led 
to the Viceroy’s camp, and, contrary to 
our expectation, were greet'd oul:si(l(‘ 
the camp by a line-looking man of 
average height, dressed in pink vehrl, 
with a sweet aristocratic smile on Ins 
face. No introduction was necessary. 
Undoubtedly he was the Viceroy. TIis 
Excellency shook hands with everyone 
and led us inside the camp, whic h was 
well furnished and cosy. Our guid» 
acted as an interpreb r. Through Ins 
aid we had an interesting talk with llii‘ 
Gurphan, who invited us to tea. Ihd 
as we had already had it in our own 
camp, we courteously refused I he offer. 
At this His Excellency s?iid, "Do you 
know there is a custom in Tibet that 
tea from a friend, should not be refiisi d 
since that expresses enmity?’ We then 
readily agreed to have tea, which wns 
at once served in decorated silver and 
porcelain cups. Nuts and sweets were 
also distributed. For the first time in 
life we tasted salt-tea flavoured with 
Chamuri butter. His Excellency 
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was taking tea with us and said, ‘We 
in Tibet take plenty of tea, which is 
kept boiling all the while.’ 

At last His Excellency said that he 
would give us a letter of introduction 
which would serve as a general circular 
lo everybtxly in W'estern Tibet to be 
kind and hospitable towards us and to 
render any help we might need. Then 
be accompanied us up lo the door of 
bis tent, where he cordially bade fare- 
well with a happy smile. 

As we woke u]) next morning, to our 
»rcat disappointment we found the 
whole of the Kailas range enveloped in 
thick masses of cloud; but the morning 
^un was darting its rays through the 
clouds, whicli gave a charming blend of 
different colours. Much activity was 
evidenced in the Viceroy’s camp. Al- 
most all the ])ack-ponies, some thirty 
in number, were ready for starting. We 
v. cM’c' si ill W’atcbing the whole process 
llirough the field-glass when a man from 
the Viceroy’s camp came and handed 
over the letter of introduction together 
vritb some presents consisting of a good 
of bulter, dried cheese, and 
fresh milk. Wc treasured the letter for 
future use. Before it was eight o’clock 
the Viceroy aecompanied by his two sons 
rode off on sturdy Tibetan ponies fol- 
lowed by a number of well-armed body- 
;niards. 

TiIK ClRCUMAMBUIiATION OF K ATLAS 

The sun was bright in the sky, and 
the j^eak of the Holy mountain was 
‘hilling with all its divine glory, when 
‘Ve left the place. Three hours’ march 
brought us to Tokchii. ‘Chu’ means 
Water or stream in Tibetan. The stream 
Was fairly broad but almost dried up 
excepting for swift currents in the 
niiddle. The whole bed was thickly 
^^trewn with boulders of various sizes. 

reached Karlep at two o’clock and 
pitched our tents in a vast valley sur- 


rounded by high, barren, and rocky 
mountains of almost uniform height, as 
though they had been levelled down. 
The Kailas peak was shining not very 
far from us. From the next day would 
begin our circumambulation of the 
saered mount. 

'Fhc sun was very hot and the tem- 
perature was eighty-four degrees. There 
was almost uf> cloud in the. sky except 
for one or two patches here and there. 
After we had onr refreshment and came 
out of our camj», Kisch Khampa, our 
guide, pointing tow^ards the far off 
north liorizon, showed us the smoky 
sky and said that there might be rain 
or snow-fall the same day. <Iur party 
v/as of course glad over the prospect of 
getting an opportunity of enjoying a 
snow^-fall or at least a rain in 
Wc had not to wait for more than half 
an hour when a violent storm from the 
north broke upon us. Soon, thick 
clouds obscured the sky overhead, 
sweeping over the crest of the surround- 
ing mountains; and there earne down 
a shower of hails, which stood nearly 
six inches thick on the ground. The 
mountains all around became snow- 
white, and the whole contour was 
changed by a magic touch as it 'were. 
The night was the severest so far ex- 
perienced in Tibet. Tlic thermometer 
recorded tAventy-six degrees. We thank- 
ed our stars for not being caught by 
the hail on the way. 

After a consultation with Kisch 
Khampa it was agreed that hencefor- 
ward we should start in the morning as 
early as possible and finish our day’s 
march before noon. Aocordingly, next 
morning, wc got ready at half past six 
and started. After a march of about 
two hours wc reached near the Nyaiidi 
Giimpha. 

Here the river Lhachu divides the 
Kailas range. On its left stands the 
heaven-touching Kailas peak and on the 
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right the other equally majestic snow- 
capped peaks of the same range. 
Nyaiidi Gumpha is so attractively 
situated at a height of some 400 feet 
from the river-bed, in the body of 
the mountain, that at the first sight it 
looks like a cave, and the incline under 
which the Gumpha rests serves as a 
natural protection against avalanches 
and rock-sliding. A few goats were 
seen near the Gumpha, in charge of a 
man clad after the fashion of the Lamas. 
Want of time and lack of energy did 
not permit us to peep into the abode of 
the monks. Wc had to cross the main 
stream of the Lhachii in front of the 
Gumpha across a small wooden suspen- 
sion bridge, which began to swing as 
we passed over it. 

^ Wl*cn within a mile of Dripu, where 
wc were to halt for the day, I was 
astonished to find a Tibetan crawling 
on the road, standing up at intervals 
and again falling flat on the ground. 
As I came nearer and watched the pro- 
cess I could understand that the man 
was engaged in the prostration pilgrim- 
age round the Holy mountain. That 
process is called Gyangchag-tsaugeii in 
Tibet and one such circuit is equal to 
twelve ordinary circuits on foot. As 1 was 
watching the doings of the man more 
and more I felt much drawn towards 
the religious sentiment which prompted 
him to undergo such hardship and self- 
mortification. The devotional expres- 
sion of liis face as he got up after every 
prostration with lifted, folded hands to 
touch the forehead in salutation to the 
Lord Shiva — repeating all the while in 
a subdued tone ‘Cm mani padme 
hoom she’, - - was simply divine ! T was 
overpowered and thought how blessed 
was the man who suffered so much 
cheerfully for the sake of completing his 
religious vow ! In an ecstasy I went 
where that devotee of the Lord had 
just passed by and taking some dust 


touched my forehead with it as a thing 
hallowed by the contact of a God-loving 
soul. 

Shiva’s Retinue 

At one o’clock our tents were 
pitched in Dripu which has an 
elevation of 17,000 feet. To the 
south lay the full Kailas peak 
resplendent in all its spiritual aura, 
and to the north on the other side of 
the Lhachu stood the Dripu Gumpha 
facing the sacred peak. Before we had 
time to arrange our things, swarms of 
beggars infested our camps whining for 
any trifle, however insignificant. Be- 
fore leaving Garbyang we had heard 
stories of a very sad nature about the' 
beggars’ tyranny in Tibet, which on 
several occasions ended in Idoodshed. 
So to avoid any such misha[)s in our 
case wc carried an extra (juantity t)f 
barley flour, molasses, cigarettes, elc., 
for distribution, and left strict inslrne 
tions with our guide and attendants to 
treat the beggars kindly and satisfy 
them with alms. One thing about 
those beggars T observed was that ( vni 
trifles satisfied them if given with kind 
ness. More than anything els(‘ did a 
cigarette please them ! 

Nearly at three o’clock wc had oiir 
simple meal of Khichuri with soni* 
parched and tinned food. Uver sinf‘<‘ 
we entered the heart of the ‘forbirldm 
land’ it was found to our great dismay 
that cooking was a failure. No amount 
of caution could make the rice boil pro 
perly and uniformly; and, then, green 
vegetables were out of question in tl>«d 
barren land. So we had to depend 
mainly on parched food and tinned 
stuff, which were carried with us in 
sufficient quantity. As no tree grows 
in Western Tibet the only fuel avail- 
able was Dama, a kind of small, hardi 
thorny bush which burns even when 
green, or the droppings of yak or other 
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animals ; and these, too, were not avail- 
able everywhere. That is one of the 
reasons, perhaps, why the Tibetans 
have simplified their living to the 
greatest possible extent. They do not 
care for cooking anything, not even 
meat which is only roasted a little when 
possible. If they can somehow boil 
their tea they feel quite happy. 

A Daring Adventure 

After our meals I quietly came out 
of our tent accompanied by Kisch 
Khampa. Others were taking rest; but 
I could not stay inside. The grandeur 
and the sublime view of the ‘Holy Ice- 
ninuiitaiii’ which looked like a big silver 
dome glittering in the glowing golden 
lustre of the setting sun, and the spiri- 
tual atmosphere vibrating there were 
simply thrilling. After reaching Dripu, 
all the while, T was feeling an inner 
urge for going nearer to the Kailas 
peak. The distance between Dripu and 
the foot of the peak seemed not more 
than two miles; but I was told by many 
that nobody ever succeeded in crossing 
that distance and reaching the foot of 
the mount because of the difficulty of 
any steep ascent at that altitude, the 
dangerous nature of advance through 
boulders of different sizes, and, above 
all, the fear of losing one’s life from 
avalanches. I finally made up my mind 
to take any amount of risk to achieve 
that end, and with that one object in 
my heart started. Kisch Khampa, my 
only companion, was quite as ignorant 
of my project as the other members of 
our party. I only expressed a vague 
desire of going to the foot of the Holy 
mountain. 

Gradually, we crossed the ice-bed of 
the stream fed by a glacier of the 
Kailas range and climbed on to the 
tidge which was at an elevation of some 
800 feet from the valley where we had 
pitched our tents. This high ridge 
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obstructed the view of the lower part 
of the Kailas peak. 1 stood there a 
while rapt in a divine ecstasy; but be- 
fore long I felt an onward pull, and 
guided by it I moved with my com- 
panion slowly down the very steep 
descent strewn with granite pebbles and 
boulders. As walking was not possible 
we began to crawl. But even then there 
was the danger of slipping down, and 
in case the boulders which were all 
loose, — the snow which cemented those 
boulders and pebbles together having 
melted down, — began to slip, we would 
have certainly been buried alive then 
and there. At the bottom of the 
descent we found ourselves walled up 
from all sides. The silence was awful, 
and 1 could distinctly hear my own 
heart-beats. To proceed or not tp pi- 
eced was the one (luestion knocking at 
the door of my consciousness. My 
nature did not know any turning back. 
So with trembling limbs I made an at- 
tempt to move up the incline which was 
too steep even for an upwmrd look with- 
out tilting the head sufficiently back- 
ward. The granite ])cbbles under our 
feet were very loose, and each step 
made room for other pebbles to slip 
down. But luckily the pebbles were 
small, which even when they rolled 
down over our feet and body did not 
hurt us much. After a little cautious 
progress further advance vertically up-, 
wards seemed impossible. So we took 
a turn to the right and began to pro- 
ceed horizontally. 

A desperate effort brought us to the 
other side of the ridge, which without 
losing any time we began to climb. 
Kisch Khampa had a providential 
escape from certain death at that junc- 
ture. The expert Tibetan when climb- 
ing up sidewise suddenly lost his foot- 
hold and rolled down some ten feet 
before be got himself checked by a 
granite boulder. I was just a few feet 
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behind him and thought him lost for 
ever. His condition unnerved me a 
great deal. Luckily he was saved. 
When we were safely on the top of the 
ridge I asked Kisch Khampa if he was 
much hurt. In reply he said, ‘No 
Swami, I am not much hurt in any part 
of my body except the hip- joint, but I 
am afraid that I was thrown down by 
a spirit.’ The man was trembling and 
repeating, ‘Cm mani padme boom’, in 
an unbroken strain. He sat there a 
little while and then slowly came back 
to his normal state of mind. But the 
fear of the evil spirit was still there. 
After a long silence he said, ‘You do 
not know, Swami, this abode of Shiva 
is always protected by the spirit-gods. 
They allow no mortal to go near the 
IJply ,pcak. They are ever watchful 
and tolerate nobody’s intrusion.’ 

‘Do you think that the Lord is not 
pleased with us? He is surely kind to 
His children and will always protect us :’ 
— with these words I got up and started, 
Kisch Khampa following. It seemed 
to me that the foot of the peak was 
within a mile of the elevated place 
where we were standing. Up to this 
day we as much as the other people 
could see only the silvery dome of the 
sacred peak which from a distance did 
not appear as big as it really was, and 
we could form no definite idea how the 
lower part of the peak which supported 
the dome really looked like. The 
base of the ‘Holy Ice-mountain’ was 
mysteriously hidden from human view. 
We were simply struck by the massive 
divine structure of the conglomerate rock 
which was not ^ less than 3,000 feet 
high from the base divided in two 
parts, the upper being the dome with 
a height of nearly 1,000 feet and the 
lower part, the main body supporting 
the celestial dome, some 2,000 feet from 
the foundation. Horizontally from end 
to end the principal mount at the side 


where we stood was not less than 2,000 
feet. I was struck dumb aiid marvelled 
at the architectural beauty of the 
Divine Temple as though a heavenly 
being had specially designed and cons- 
tructed the grand edifice. 

As we advanced slowly over the 
pebbles at an altitude of nearly 19,000 
feet our progress was arrested to a 
great extent by the feeling of suffoca- 
tion because of the rarefied air; but 
our whole being was so much elated 
by a feeling of joy and peacefulness 
that in the ecstasy of that joy we were 
less conscious of our physical suffer- 
ings. We were moving silently very 
close to each other. No one was in a 
mood to talk. Perfect silence reigned 
everywhere. Before we had proceeded 
far a loud, shrill, whistling sound 
vibrating the whole mountain arrested 
our progress. We stood there terror- 
stricken, at a loss to decide whether to 
advance or to retreat. The terrible 
whistle which continued for nearly a 
minute was followed by a very big 
booming sound shaking the whole 
country. We could not understand 
where the sound came from or what 
caused it; but we felt a slight shock 
and could imagine that something had 
fallen from above at our left on tin* 
ice-bed not very far from us. 

I thought it wise not to keep stand- 
ing in the same place. So as soon as wi* 
could recover from the after-effects of 
the shock we began to move on. Even 
then our route was on the bed of 
pebbles overlooking a vast ice-ficld 
extending up to the foot of the mount. 
We did not proceed more than a fur- 
long when another whistling sound 
like the previous one, followed by that 
terrible boom, puzzled us a great deal. 
Kisch Khampa with some muttering 
sounds was blinking at me and said in 
a very pathetic and nervous tone, 
‘Swami, the gods are angry with us. 
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They are throwing lumps of ice at us 
and are threatening us not to proceed 
any further.’ I could understand 
what he meant and desired to do. I 
simply said, ‘Well, I think the gods 
are pleased with us and are showering 
blessings from above. Don’t you think 
that the gods can kill us even without 
throwing ice-balls ? We are at their 
mercy. If you are really afraid of ad- 
vancing further you had better stay 
here or go back.’ With these words I 
got ready for a fresh start. Kisch 
Khampa kept quiet for a while and 
then without a word followed me. Soon 
wc yverc on the soft ice-lield which 
spread over nearly 500 yards up to the 
foot of the mount, Kisch Khampa 
leading. At every step he was feeling 
the condition of the ice with his hill 
stick. 

As wc were nearing the Holy mount 
1 was struck by a very deep and con- 
tinuous sound resembling that of the 
rolling waves. The whole region 
vibrated with that ‘Aum’ sound. I 
looked in all directions but could not 
ascertain where that sonorous sound 
was coming from. It seemed as 
though thousands were praying toge- 
ther in a subdued tone ! It still re- 
mains a mystery to me and even to- 
day that wonderful symphony re- 
sounds in my ear, and as I cast my 
mind back to that journey to the foot 
of Kailas — when the whole icy region 


m 

was resplendent with the lustre of 
spiritual aura, I feel the same thrill 
through my whole being as I felt 
there on that charming evening. The 
awe-inspiring solemnity and grandeur 
of Kailas still inspire me and transport 
me to a region far above the world of 
bustle and noise. 

We had not much time to spend on 
the journey. Yet we had a few 
hundred feet of mild ascent ahead of us 
to reach the actual foot of the Holy 
mount and evening was fast approach- 
ing. So we hurried up and reached a 
stage from where the precipitous con- 
glomerate w^all of that Divine Temple 
rose. The whole region was under icc. 
It was with difficulty that after breaking 
the ice with the help of hill sticks, 
where it was less thick, we * cotfld 
touch the sacred rocks, and with still 
greater effort could Kisch Khampa 
dislodge a few sacred pebbles from the 
foot of the mount, which we carried 
back with us as precious relics. That 
mysterious sound was still continuing 
unabated. In utter exultation and 
exhaustion I fell down on my knees 
and finally began to roll on the ice. 
Leaving the place was a painful task. 
Still we had to come back. When 
finally we left that place after due 
prayers and \vorship the only feel- 
ing that pained me was that never in 
life would it be possible for me to be 
there once again. 


‘We have wept long enough ; no more weeping, but stand on your feet and 
be men. It is a man-making religion that we want. It is man-making theories 
that we want. It is man-making education all round that >vc want. And here 
is the test of truth — anything that makes you weak physically, intellectually 
and spiritually, reject as poison; there is no life in it, it cannot be true. Truth 
is strengthening, Truth is purity, Truth is all knowledge. Truth must be 
strengthening, must be enlightening, must be invigorating.’ 


—SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 



NEW VISION IN ECONOMIC WELFARE* 

By Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab) 


Compared to the earlier centuries, the 
nineteenth century was a period of great 
industrial progress and men’s minds all 
over the world were impressed with the 
enormous increase that was taking place 
in the production of manufactured 
commodities ; along with this rose a 
great sense of self-confidence and belief 
in the power of the individual. The 
individual par cxceUvnce was a hero 
of the nineteenth-century economic 
thought and nothing he could do was 
wrong, for did not Adam Smith say 
tjpat 4)y pursuing his own interest man 
is led by an invisible hand to jiromotc 
the social good, even though it was no 
part of his intention ! What was re- 
quired, therefore, was the removal of 
all obstacles in the way of the indivi- 
dual’s freedom to act as he pleased. 
Give him freedom of enterprise, said 
the economist, laissez-faire, leave him 
alone, and he would produce what the 
community requires and in the quanti- 
ties in which they are required and in 
the cheapest possible manner. The 
entrepreneur, working to the prospects 
held out by the price mechanism, did 
the trick; and according to the nine- 
teenth-century economists, his activity 
resulted in a maximization of economic 
welfare, the attainment of the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

This view of economic welfare, 
namely, that it* meant maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost, the nature 
of production and costs being left to be 
determined by the price mechanism, was 
obviously not a complete conception of 
economic welfare, because in this 
scheme of things, production meant pro- 
duction for demand; demand did not 


mean demand operating through human 
needs as such, but only through that 
portion of human needs that was 
accompanied by the ])osscssi()n of 
purchasing power, and for the satisfac- 
tion of which the persons conceriuil 
were willing to pay. This obviously 
meant that those human needs which 
were not accompanied by the possession 
of purchasing power, played no part 
in the ordering of the scheme of prf)- 
duction and were completely ignored 
by the producer, whatever might be the 
urgenry of these needs to the persons 
concerned. It also meant, on the other 
hand, that luxury reejuirements of a fev/ 
fortunate individuals had to be taken 
into account in the ordering of produc- 
tion, simply because these persons 
possessed purchasing power and could, 
therefore, make their demand effective. 

Then again, minimization of costs was 
rather a dangerous concept when one 
of the principal items of cost consisted 
of the price of labour. Low wages, 
long hours of work, enjf^loyment of 
women and children, absence of any 
provision of compensation for the acci- 
(fents resulting from working ’with 
machinery — all these and many more 
similar factors were taken as normal 
from an economic point of view in so 
far as they led to a redu.ction in the 
cost of production and were, therefore, 
believed to result in an increase 
economic welfare. It was obvious that, 
from the point of view of other accepted 
ideas of social behaviour, there was 
something wrong with this concept of 

* Based on a broadcast talk by the writer 
from the Delhi Station of the All-India 
Radio. 
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welfare ; and even in the nineteenth 
century there were not people wanting, 
who raised their voices in protest 
against this conception of welfare and 
led a determined attack against its 
being used as a basis for State policy. 

Three great movements came into 
existence to counter the practical impli- 
cations of this nincteenth-oentury con- 
ception of economic welfare; and their 
efforts were rewarded in the long run 
by a gradual and now more rapid 
change in the conception of economic 
welfare . itself. Thus, humanitarians 
like Shaftsbury, Place, and others led 
an attack against the inhuman means 
of production associated with the indus- 
trial era in its earlier stages and 
demanded restriction in the hours of 
work and the employment of women 
and children and asked for the institu- 
liou of measures that would minimize 
ueeidents and provide for eompensa- 
lion. We all know that their efforts 
were attended with success; and the 
f.ictory legislation which found its way 
to the statute-book, undoubtedly meant 
i\ departure from laissez-faire and from 
the concept of welfare based on that 
])oliey. 

The second attack was led by the 
socialists, who connected the lack of 
(orrespondeiicc between production and 
needs with the prevalent inequality of 
income and the private ownership of 
the means of production. They led, 
to speak, the frontal attack against 
laissez-faire and suggested that the so- 
eallcd identity between private profit 
nnd public good was a sham and a 
T^iyth. They suggested that private 
property in the means of production 
should go and that in the meanwhile 
the State must increasingly take control 
the factors of production, if produc- 
tion was to be for public benefit. They 
also raised their voices against the 
inequality that prevailed in the in- 
6 


comes of different individuals and 
pleaded for vigorous and positive action 
by the State that would, at any rate, 
diminish that inequality, if not com- 
pletely abolish it. 

The third attack came from persons 
like Morris and Ruskin, who charged 
the economic machinery of the indus- 
trial era with destroying human per- 
sonality and suggested that the methods 
of production must not be of a routine 
and deadening character but must be 
such as to provoke the creative impulse 
in the individual and make him feel a 
sense of joy and exhilaration in the 
performance of his daily work. 

This threefold attack on the econo- 
mic system of private enterprise began 
to have its effect on economic practice, 
if not on the theoretical conception m 
economic welfare. As we all know, 
Governments practically all over the 
world instituted legislation restricting 
the hours of wmrk. Employment of 
women during certain hours was for- 
bidden, and also in certain occupations. 
Employment of cliildren below a parti- 
cular age w^as also prohibited while the 
employment of boys was subjected to 
severer restrictions than those of others. 
Then again, in conn t ries like Australia, 
England, and New Zealand, trade 
boards were instituted for the fixation 
of wages in oceupa lions where trade 
unions could not come into existence 
and where, therefore, the labourers w^rc 
unable to defend their interests; all this 
meant that the concept of maximization 
of production w^as qualified, and to that 
much extent, the Avay tow^irds a new 
vision in economic welfare W'as being 
opened up, viz, that production was 
not the only thing and that the condi- 
tions of production also mattered. The 
demand of the socialists for a complete 
change in the economic system in order 
that economic activity might be collec- 
tively controlled instead of being left 
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to the so-called free play of private in- 
dividuals did not meet with equal suc- 
cess, with of course the exception of 
Soviet Russia where the economic 
system was entirely recast from the 
socialist angle. But while it is true 
that the socialist view did not obtain 
complete acceptance in other countries, 
there is no doubt that its influence had 
still been very considerable in the actual 
ordering of their economic lives. Thus, 
for example, on the production side, 
the State representing the collective 
consciousness of the community is in- 
creasingly becoming important both as 
owner and manager, and vast branches 
of production are passing directly under 
its management. While, on the distri- 
bution side, taxation has become in- 
creasingly progressive and it has be- 
come an accepted canon of the ])raetice 
of public finance that more should be 
taken from those who have larger in- 
comes and less from those with smaller 
incomes; at the same time the State 
has increasingly begun to undertake 
social service activities such as unem- 
ployment insurance, health insurance, 
old age pensions, free education, etc., 
the effect of which is a transfer of in- 
come from the richer to the poorer 
classes, the net result being, therefore, 
a levelling down of income inequalities. 
There is no doubt that the economic 
consequences of the great war that is 
waging just now will not merely strength- 
en but also accelerate the working 
of these tendencies. The third attack 
levelled by those who saw in the 
machine system of production the 
stunting and dt^stroying of human per- 
sonality, has had the least measure of 
success. Beyond, perhaps, giving a 
fashionable vogiie to the use of the pro- 
ducts of art-crafts, it has not been taken 
up as a big movement in any part of 
the world, except perhaps with the 
powerful exception of India. Here in 


our country, Mahatma Gandhi has ini- 
tiated and carried on a very vigorous 
movement for the maintenance, revival, 
and expansion of handicrafts. It is too 
early to say if he will succeed, but 
associated as his movement is with the 
largest organized politic’al party in IIk* 
country there is no doubt that it will 
have a substantial influence in tin' 
ordering of economic life in [ndia if 
and when this country obtains politi- 
cal freedom. 

It should be obvious from this brit f 
recital that the eonee})t of economic 
welfare has undoubtedly uiultTgonc joi 
important change, and there are nnl 
wanting theoretical economists who bavr 
also begun to accept a new eonnotaiion 
of economic welfare which is in eonff*!- 
mity with the changes that are going 
on in public opinion ;»nd in eeoiiomir' 
practice. Thus, for exanif)k‘, ib'ob ssor 
Pigoii has drawn a distinction b(‘t\vccn 
social marginal net ])rnduet and priMib 
marginal net product, i.c., bctw(‘C!j the 
addition to the [jrivate individiiars in- 
come which is made by an act of jjro 
duction and the addition which is math- 
to the income of the nation as a v. holi 
by the same act. He iiecognizes lhal 
the two are not identical and advocates 
State action for the subsidizing of indus- 
tries where social marginal net ])rouiicl 
is greater than f)rivate marginal net 
product and the penalizing of indust rii s 
in which the f)ppositc is the ease, la 
other words, theoretical ^ recognition ’s 
now given to the view long expressed 
by the lay public that private and com 
munul interests are not necessarily i(h 
tieal and that what matters is the com 
munal interest. Thus came the th- 
thronement of laissez-faire. Professor 
Cannan goes a step farther i>i the cou- 
ception of economic welfare when h<‘ 
points out that there can really he no 
such thing as* a political economy of 
war and that the mere fact of being 
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bought or sold does not make of a com- 
munity or service an economic good if 
it is used for transactions which consti- 
tute offences against religion or 
morality. The strongest evidence of 
the new outlook is found in the writings 
of Hobson who, perhaps, may not be 
regarded by the professional economists 
as a colleague. Says Mr. Hobson, ‘May 
it be said that the end of economics is, 
if not indeed lo render economic pro- 
cess superJluous, at any rate, continu- 
ously to reduce the part they play in 
comparison with those unbought graces 
of life and tlic free creative activities in 
wliieh iiroduetiou and consumption are 
fused in costless satisfaction.’ The close 
connection between ethics and econo- 
mics and the im])ortance of what arc 
known as non-cconomic considerations 
in the constituting of economic welfare, 
are increasingly being recognized by the 
world (if theoretical (*conomists. The 
lU'W vision in economic welfare rests 
oil the relating of economic activity to 
the reidization of human personality. 
Keoiiomic activity has, therefore, to be 
judged not merely from the ])oint of 
view of whether an individual industry 
is eliicient in the sense that its output 
is maximum and its cost minimum; 
but it has to be judged by the cri- 
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terion of whether it ensures for man 
those minimum conditions of material 
welfare without which spiritual pro- 
gress is impossible, and also the fur- 
ther condition of whether the methods 
of production are such as would not 
merely ensure maximization of even a 
collectively planned output but also 
maximization of welfare, for the attain- 
ment of which the output is merely 
a means. 

Tt is fair to add, however, that this 
new vision in economic welfare is still 
in the process of formulation and dis- 
cussion ; and, perhaps, the experiences 
of this war may help in resolving the 
doubts of those who are unduly obsessed 
by the notions of maximization of out- 
put and minimization of cost in their 
e^)nception of economic welfare.* M«y 
the new world that will emerge at the 
end of this war have as its basis a new 
vision in economic welfare where the 
economist will no longer be an unethic- 
al and dismal wielder of an un-human 
science but will, instead, take his place 
along with other students of human 
activity as one who has a vision and 
whose vision is an integral part of a 
total vision, viz, that of the realization 
and all-sided fulfilment of the many 
potentialities of human personality.’ 


‘Liberation is only for him who gives up everything for others, whereas 
others, who tax their lirains day and night harping on “My salvation, my salva- 
tion”, wander about with their true well-being ruined, both present and 
])rogressivc. Ask nothing; want nothing in return. Give what you have to 
give ; it will come back to you but do not think of that now. It will come back 
niuUijdied- a thousandfold— but the attention must not be on that. You have 
the power to give. Give, and there it ends.’ 


-SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 



A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO COMMUNAL 
UNITY IN INDIA 

By P. S. Naidu, M.A. 


The problem of communal unity has 
assumed vast proportions in our 
country. In certain respects it is as 
pressing and insistent as any vital prob- 
lem connected with the very exist- 
ence of our people. Yet, be it noted, 
it is an old problem. Great leaders 
tried their hands at a solution and failed. 
The Congress also tried to bring about 
unity and failed. Round-table con- 
ferences, too, have failed. And the 
!^tu£^ion at j)resent is that with 
Pakistan on the one hand, and Dra- 
vidastan on the other, disunity and dis- 
harmony arc spreading in our country. 
Are we, then, to throw u]) our hands 
in despair, and retire from the field in 
a defeatist frame of mind? No, wc 
need not. A right approach to the 
problem has yet to be made. So far 
no one has essayed a psychological 
analysis of the conditions making for 
conflict. No attempt hitherto has been 
made to ‘ bring about communal 
harmony through cultural synthesis. 
Not the deeper and sturdier psychologic- 
al, but the superficial and anaemic, 
political and economic tools have been 
used for forging a link between the 
opposed communities; and the flimsy 
implements, unable to stand the fierce 
strain, have cracked and fallen apart. 
Here, then, is^ a task worthy of the 
greatest patriots of our land. 

Communal conflict ! — this expression 
conjures up before our minds Hindu- 
Muslim tensions, and the urgent need 
for resolving these tensions in the 
interest of national solidarity. There 
is also another type of conflict peculiar 
to South India which is as bitter, as 


deplorable in its effects on the younger 
generation, and as insistent in its 
demand for an immediate solution as 
the Hindu-Muslim conflict. It is the 
non-Brahmin-Brahmin conflict. Other 
conflicts such as the Ilarijan-castc; 
conflict, Telugu-Tamil conflict are also 
beginning to appear on the horizon. I 
shall confine myself to the analysis of 
the Hindu-Muslim conflict, as the 
psychological principles emerging out of 
such analysis will be applicable to all 
types of group, or race, or class con- 
flicts. 

Those who addressed themselves 
seriously to the resolution of the 
Hindu-Muslim differences, had their 
eyes fixed on the outward symptoms 
of the conflict. The allocation of 
reserved seats in the governing bodies, 
the creation of special electorates, 
adjustment of franchise, and the com- 
munal ratio in Government (jfiices, are 
all good and effective rejjiedies only for 
the minor symptoms of the disease. 
These political remedies do not gel to 
the roots of the ugly sore in the minds 
of the warring communities. And the 
apparent benefits of the communal 
ratio in Government offices can never 
filter down to the masses. Only a few 
at the top can hope to enjoy the plums 
of office distributed by the community. 
To set things right we must get to the 
source of the trouble in the minds of 
Hindus and Muslims. We shall, there- 
fore, address ourselves to a psychologies 
al analysis of the mental factors whieh 
lead to communal strife. 

It should be noted at the outset tlnd 
the vast masses of common folk, Ifindn 
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as well as Muslim, lived as amiable 
neighbours for a fairly long lime. This 
good iieighbourliness was particularly 
noticeable in South India until the 
other day when the Muslim became 
rather aggressive. At present each 
community has become suspicious of 
the other. Fear of aggression, of loss 
of privileges or prestige, of deprivation 
of vested interests, of forcible cultural 
subjugation — in fact, fears and phobias 
of various kinds, many of which are 
vague and even illusory, have taken 
possession of the minds of the two 
great communities in India. The Mus- 
lim League with its Pakistan complex, 
and the Hindu Mahasabha by its ex- 
clusive activities, have served unwit- 
tingly to objectify and concretize these 
ill-defined phobias. Each community 
wantonly refuses to see the othcr^s 
])oint of view. Each shrinks from con- 
tact with the other and shuts its doors 
against the other. Under these circum- 
stances the task of reconciling the 
Opposed couiniunities by bringing about 
a sympathetic understanding of each 
oLlier’s ideals and aspirations is exceed- 
ingly difficult; but it is not impossible 
if we can secure a knowledge of the 
psychological forces generating com- 
munal strife. 

T])e greatest service that contem- 
porary psychology has rendered man, 
is to have ])ointed out that the springs 
of human behaviour are purely instinc- 
tive and emotional in their structure, 
'riiese instinctual elements or funda- 
niental pro])ensitics are very simple and 
few in number, and they arc inherited 
by every member of Ilnino sapiens. 
Fear, anger, sex-lust, food-seeking, 
assertion, submission, gregariousness, 
acquisitiveness arc a few of these 
fundamental inherited impulses. As 
these are * essential ingredients of the 
fuiman mind, and as this mind is a liv- 
ing, growing, dynamic entity, it follows 


that these instinctual elements enter 
into mutual union and organize them- 
selves into complex patterns technical- 
ly known as ‘sentiments’. These 
‘sentiments’ are the immediate excit- 
ants of behaviour. 

When it is said that man is a crea- 
ture of instincts, a volume of protests 
is immediately raised. Is not man the 
proud possessor of reason ? — they ask. 
Does anyone protest against the view 
that this earth is composed of chemic- 
al elements? Yet, do we find the 
elements, except in a few rare inst- 
ances, lying loose and in their pure 
form in the earth’s crust? The earth’is 
crust, and the trees and nuiunlains and 
rivers on its surface, are all composed 
of chemical elements organized into 
compounds, and of c()m])ounds — or- 
ganic and inorganic organized into 
‘objects’. Similarly the immediate 
cause of civilized man’s behaviour is, 
no doubt, a highly cultured senliment- 
pattern acquired by him in the 
course of experience, but this pattern 
is ultimately resolvable into the primi- 
tive, inherited, inslinelual unit'. The 
menial elements are organized into 
compounds called ‘scntinients’, and 
‘sentiments’ are further organized into 
complex patterns of behaviour. As in 
the case of the chemical elements, a 
few instinels are found in their ]mre 
and primitive condition even in the 
mind of the highly cultured jx-rsons, 
but as a general rule we find only the 
highly organized sentiment-patterns as 
the active forces of civilized behaviour. 
When man as a rational ))eing is con- 
trasted with the animal as a creature 
of instinct, all that is meant and should 
be meant, and all that can be substan- 
tiated by the most advanced sciontific 
psychology of our day, is that while the 
animal has remained at the instinctu- 
al level, man has risen from that 
level and reached the stage of senti- 
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meats . But the seatimcnt-culturc that 
he has built up is very thin and fragile, 
and is likely to fall apart easily, reveal- 
ing the real j)assions underneath. Be- 
hold the conflagration that is gradually 
enveloping the whole world at the pre- 
sent moment ! 

Wc have spoken of ‘sentiments’ as 
the basis of human behaviour. It is in 
these sentiments that wc must look for 
the cause of communal conflict, and it 
is by the reorganization of these ment- 
al patterns that wc should seek to re- 
solve communal conflicts. Scntimcnls 
arc not formed in a vacuum. A living 
being, a natural object, or sometimes 
an idea is the centre round which pri- 
mitive impulses arc organized into 
sentiments, The human mind weaves 
itifwet) of sentiments round an object, 
an idea, or a person. Hatre d is a senti- 
ment composed of fear, anger, and dis- 
gust. We hate a luiman being, or an 
object. It is round one of these that 
wc weave fear, anger, and disgust into 
the sentiment of haired. Similarly 
awe and rc^erenee arc sentiments. 
But we are not in awe of, nor do we 
pay reverence to, a vacuum. 

Sentiments formed in the human 
mind arc many in number and diverse 
in nature. Some of them are in con- 
flict with others. So they must be 
arranged in a descending scale of values 
with a dominant master sentiment, 
which will control all the others and 
keep them in their proper ])laoes. 
When a proper master sentiment has 
been chosen and put in authority, as 
it were, over all the others, and when 
all the other serftiments, though shift- 
ing places among themselves, are yet in 
comjilete subordination to the one 
supreme sentiment, then and then 
alone is true culture attained. In the 
choice of the master sentiment there is 
bound to he disagreement among indi- 
viduals. As with individuals so it is 


with groups, nations, and races. They, 
too, form their sentiments and scales of 
sentiment values. They, too, have 
their supreme sentiment, unique to 
their culture. It is this master senti- 
ment that is the root cause of all com- 
munal conflict. It is in the differing 
master sentiments, and the differing 
scales of sentiment values that we must 
look for the real causes of the Hijidu- 
Muslim conflict. 

While sentiments and sentiment 
scales differ from individual to indivi- 
dual and from groiq) to group, the 
essential ingredients of which these 
sentiments are composed - the primi- 
tive instincts and emotions- are llu* 
same in the minds of all normal, 
healthy, human beings. Here in this 
scion tifieally discovered fact lies our 
hope. W^c can hope to modify the pre- 
sent warring sentiment scales, and re- 
direct their dynamic energy to ])r()duce 
new, harmonious, unifying, and co- 
operating scales of values. 

Hindus and Muslims have organized 
their sentiments into widely diff(Ting 
scales, and their master seiiLinients arc‘ 
poles apart. For the Hindu oneiu'ss 
vrith every living and iion-living thing 
that exists, is the highest ideal. It is 
this all-pervading universlu sympathy 
and feeling of identity with the uni- 
versal self tlial is connoted by the nio>t 
sacred Hindu term — Hralmian. 'the 
Brahman-regarding sentiment is tlu‘ 
Mast(‘r sentiment in the niridii selieiin* 
of organizaLi(jn of sentiment values. 
For the Muslim the individual self witli 
its rigorous individuation and sell- 
assortion is the ideal. Self-regard is 
the master sentiment for the Muslim. 
This difference is brought out N'crv 
strikingly in the Hindu and Muslim 
conception of brotherhood. For tlie 
Hindu every living creature down to the 
humblest insect is his brother. Per- 
haps this universal concept has made 
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the feeling altaclied to it very dilute 
and even ineffective. But that is the 
fault of the individuals professing 
Hinduism, not of the Hindu Wcltans- 
chaimti}^. For the Muslim, brother- 
hood is very intense and effective in the 
practical sense only within the Islamic 
fold. Anyone outside Islam, be he the 
most saintly and the most highly 
evolved soul, is a Kaffir. 

Nations, groups, and races organize 
their sentiment scales under the guid- 
ance of their gifted leaders in religion, 
philosophy, art, and literature. Tliesc 
scales sink deep into the minds of 
the ordinary folk and colour deep- 
ly their daily life. They are then 
transmitted, according to Lamarckian 
principles of inheritance, to successive 
generations. They become part of the 
inherited mental structure of all the in- 
dividuals belonging lo that particular 
nation, group, or race. Traditions, 
customs, and taboos come into exist- 
ence, and control the daily life of men 
and women sometimes down to the very 
minute details of their conduct. It is 
by reorienting and reorganizing these 
aspects of life, not by political 
and economic sops, that should try 
to bring about communal harmony. 
When the traditions, customs, taboos, 
and ideals of one group are irreconcil- 
able with, and re])ugnant to, another 
sot of ideals and traditions of a different 
group, then eoidliel is bound lo arise. 
If these two grou])s are forced lo live 
close together, and if external causes 
lend to accentuate their differences, 
then the ciuiflict is bounil to develo]) 
into a conflagration. 

A signilicant feature of the organiza- 
tion of the sentiments in the human 
mind is that they invariably tend to 
express themselves in some form or 
other. The natural channels of expres- 
sion for the great ruling national senti- 
ments are art, phih^sophy, and religion. 


It is through the deliberate and pur- 
poseful manipulation and reorientation 
of these channels that wc can hope to 
achieve a corresponding reorganization 
of the sentiments in the minds of men 
and women of warring communities. 

Those who would undertake the task 
of bringing about harmony between the 
two great communities in our country 
may be cheered by the following facts : 
Hindus and Muslims are really bre- 
thren, arc sons of tlie same soil. Con- 
version to another religion cannot 
easily iiprotil I he inherited common 
culture of ages. In South India, in 
particular, we iind many traces of the 
common cultural bonds between Hindus 
and Muslims. 'I'he recent iniiltration 
of ail (dien culture has not had enough 
time to alter the inherited seni*im»it- 
patterns. 

Indian Islamic culture is of fairly re- 
cent origin. 

What is rigidly inherited by man 
on the mental side is a small group 
of fundamental instinelive impulses. 
Tliese are the same in all individuals. 
Only the latter acipiired sentiments 
differ from man to man, and from 
grouj) to group. 

The most effective way of aehie-ving 
the ideal of Iliiidu-Miislim unity is to 
bring about a eoinnion culture through 
the synthesis of the Muslim and Hindu 
art, music, literature, ])hilosophy, tra- 
ditions, and customs down to food and 
dress if necessary. In fact a iinirK'd 
llindn-Muslim W't'llanst'lunnni;:, and a 
harmonized Mindii-Muslim way of liv- 
ing should be brinight about. Tlu' ways 
and means for achieving thi^i unity 
should be devised by leaders of action. 
We ha\e shown by our jisychological 
analysis where the root cause of the 
trouble lies. AVilh that our task is 
finished. Others should follow up, and 
make use of the analysis for practical 
purposes. 



SRI AUROBINDO’S CONCEPTION OF INTUITION* 

By Db. S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. 


It is very gratifying to find that the 
interest in Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy 
is growing daily and that quite a 
number of useful books on the subject 
has come out, as well as numerous 
articles in the current periodicals. In 
spite, however, of the fairly large 
volume of literature that has grown 
round his ])hiloso])hy, many aspects of it 
are still not properly understood, and 
further clarification of them is needed. 
This is my apology for again seeking 
the ht)spilality of the columns of the 
Pmhiuldhn lUinrnta to attempt, as far 
as. it <"108 in me, to throw light upon 
some of these aspects which have, 
perhaps, been more misunderstoml than 
others. 

Perhajis, the feature of his philo- 
sophy which has been most misunder- 
stood is his conception of intuition. 
Here it is* curious to notice that 
diametrically opposite views have been 
held by recent writers on his philosophy, 
some maintaining that Sri Aurobindo, 
like Bergson, values nothing but intui- 
tion^ and others equally strongly 
asserting that Sri Aurobindo has no 
faith in intuition and would only touch 
it if it was backed by reason. To the 
latter class belongs the writer in the 
April issue of this magazine who, under 
the noin dc plume, ‘A 'Vedantist’, 
wrote an article, entitled Shauknra and 
A urohindo, 

Th(* chief complaint of this writer is 
that, unlike Shankara, Sri Aurobindo 

^ Tilt- ))rcscnt t onlroversy will slop with 
this article. According to journalistic 
etiquette, the writer who comes first has 
the right to stay on till the last. Wc may, 
however, assure *A Vedantist’ that in the 
adoption of this procedure no predilection 
for either point of view i.s implied. — ^Editor. 


has no faith in intuition, and he has 
paid me a great compliment by quoting 
from my book An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo to show 
that Sri Aurobindo has a poor idea of 
the value of intuition. Frankly speak- 
ing, I am very considerably surprised 
at this unusual impression which my 
book has produced upon this writer. 
When I wrote that book I did not have 
the least idea that anybody would 
accuse Sri Aurobindo of belittling intui- 
tion; my apprehension was rather, 
from the general trend of the majmily 
of books and articles that had appeared 
on his philosophy, the opposite of I his; 
for there was far too prevalent a 
tendency to look upon him as an aiili- 
rationalist and an apostle of the 
doctrine of intuition. 

What are the facts? Is Sri Auro- 
biiidn, as the writer of the article in 
the April number of this magazin'^ 
represents him, an anti-intuitionist, who 
would not touch intuitions with a pair 
of tongs, unless they were supported 
by reason? It is true tJfat Sri Anro- 
bindo has repeatedly stated that he 
cannot regard ordinary intuition as tin’ 
highest form of consciousness. Bui 
the question is : What do these state- 
ments really mean? Can they bear 
the interpretation which the writer in 
question has put upon them ? 

’ See, for instance, Dr. Adhar ("liamh’Ji 
Das’s Sri Aurobindo and the Futurr of 
Mankind (Calcutta University, 19 .‘D), p. 
where the author maintains that for Sri 
Aurobindo intuition is supreme kno^ylc^hl•^‘ 
and compares him in this respect with 
Bergson. The one-sided ness of lids intc'- 
pretation of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy has 
been ably pointed out by Srijut Anilbnran 
Ray in his book Sri Aurobindo and the Neic 
Age. 
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I am decidedly of opinion that they 
cannot. And I believe I have shown 
this in my book already mentioned. 
But lest there should be any lingering 
traces of doubt in the minds of the 
readers of this magazine on this point, 

I would deal with this question once 
more here. I would point out that the 
source of the misconception of the 
writer in question lies in his overlook- 
ing the little word ‘niental’ which 
occurs in connection with the account 
of intuition whicli I have given in my 
book. This is one of the cases where 
the addition of a little word changes 
the whole meaning. I am reminded in 
this connection of a story which I 
read long, long ago of a young lady 
who remarried within a month of the 
decease of her iirst husband. On being 
shown what she had written on the 
grave of her deceased husband- ‘My 
grief is so great that I cannot hear it,* 
— she added one word, ‘alone’. The 
addition of tlie word ‘mental’ to 
‘intuition’ changes, I believe, the whole 
aspect of the thing as completely as 
the addition of the word ‘alone’ does 
in the case of the epita])h written by 
that lady on her husband’s grave. 

It is mental intuition or iniiid- 
eontrollcd intuition as it operates 
ordinarily in man, subject to the 
limitations under which human con-- 
seiousness has to work in the present 
stage of our evolution, which suffers 
from certain serious defects, and can- 
not, in consequence, be looked upon 
as the highest form of consciousness. 
As I have said in my book already 
referred to, ‘It would appear that the 
reason why he (Sri Aurobindo) does 
not regard it (intuition) as the highest 
form of consciousness is that it is under 
the influence and control of mind. 
Human intuition is always more or less 
under such influence and control and 
can never be the same as the pure 


truth-consciousness or supramental 
consciousness. If it were possible for 
us to have an intuition completely free 
from all mental action, then we could 
have the ultimate truths revealed 
through it. In fact, Sri Aurobindo 
calls such an intuition the supreme 
intuition.’ 

The mistake of the writer consists in 
thinking that mind-controlled intuition 
is the only intirition recognized by Sri 
Aurobindo. This is clear from his 
words, ‘The intuition on whieh tliis 
(Sri Aiirobindo’s) philosojjhy relies 
appears to be nothing bill an enlarged 
intellect.’ Sri Aurobindo has no faith 
ill ‘an enlarged intellect.’ If there is 
one formula by which the whole of his 
philosophy can be summed up as the 
whole of Sharikara’s phil(»soj)hy lifA b^n 
summed up in the well-known formula: 

— it is the imperatiN'c necessity of 
rising above the intellect. More than 
even, ]:erhaps, Bergson, he has pointed 
out the hopelessness of approaching 
truth through the intellect. The main 
value of his philosophy lies in its trium- 
phant message that the day is bound 
to come when )nankind will bt‘ freed 
from its present dependenee upon the 
intellect and its eonseiousness will bt' 
illumined by the higher light of the 
Supermind. 

The writer seems to have a dim 
consciousness that wSri Aurobindo has 
spoken also of a non-mental intuition, 
but he brushes it aside with the remark 
that he has not been able to show how 

the transformation of the mental into 

* 

the non-mental intuition can be effected. 
‘True’, he says, ‘Aurobindo speaks 
about the translation of all the works 
of mind and intellect into workings of 
a greater non-mental intuition. But 
the translation of the mental into the 
non-mental is not easy of comprehen- 
sion. It seems rather a continuous 
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process of the evolution of the mind, 
but mind it always is/ Why, pray, is 
the translation of the mental into the 
non-mental not easy of comprehension? 
Is it because ‘it is a continuous pro- 
cess of the evolution’? Here we have 
a total misunderstanding of Sri Auro- 
bindo’s conception of evolution. For 
what he has with so much lucidity and 
with such a wealth of illustration 
explained in the second part of the 
second volume of The Lije Divine is 
that evolution is not merely an ascent 
from the lower to the higher stage, but 
it is equally a descent to the lower 
stages and an integration of the higher 
with the lower stages. Evolution 
which is not accompanied by such 
descent and integration is no evolution 
fitim^Sri Aurobindo’s point of view. 
Mind no doubt evolves into the 
Supermind. But this does not mean 
that the Supermind is only ‘an enlarged 
intellect’. Mind can only evolve into 
the Supermind by being completely 
transformed by the descent of the latter 
into it. Without this transformation 
there cannot be any evolution of the 
mind. As I have said in my book, 
‘When the principle of mind evolves, 
there is not merely the emergence of 
this new principle but a descent of it 
into all the lower ones, leading to an 
uplifting and transformation of matter 
and life, so that life and matter become 
different after the emergence of mind 
from what they were before its emer- 
gence. This is a very important point 
which we must bear in mind in under- 
standing Sri Aurobindo’s conception of 
evolution, and here wc see a vital 
difference between his view of evolution 
and all other views of evolution, both 
Eastern and Western.’ 

So much for the first point in the 
writer’s criticism of Sri Aurobindo’s 
conception of intuition. But now 
comes the second, which is even more 


startling. It is that Sri Aurobindo 
looks upon intuition backed by reason 
as the highest form of consciousness. 
I need hardly say that Sri Aurobindo 
never credits reason with such mira- 
culous powers. It is certainly not his 
view that reason is a sort of magician’s 
wand, at the very touch of which, 
intuition, which otherwise is a very 
feeble instrument, at once jumps into 
the supreme truth. Unlike Joachim 
and other philosophers, he has no pre- 
judice against a direct and immediate 
experience of truth. Not only has he 
no prejudice against it, but he is one 
of the strongest upholders of it. 

He places intuition above reason. 
In fact, he looks upon it as the begin- 
ning of man’s higher knowledge. It 
brings to him^ he says, ‘brilliant mes- 
sages from the Unknown’, which 
carry with them the vision and 
prophecy of a higher destiny. This 
higher destiny is to rise above 
the level of mind, to become 
more than man, to pass to the stage 
of the Gnostic Being or the Superman. 
Reason or thought, in his view, occu- 
pies a lower position. ‘The human 
mind,’ he says, ‘which relies mainly on 
thought, conceives that to be the 
highest or the main process of knowl- 
edge, but in the spiritual order thought 
is secondary and not an indispensabh* 
'process.’ (The Life Divine, Vol. 11. 
Part II. p. 994). He further says, 
‘Thought creates a representative image 
of truth; it offers that to the mind as 
a means of holding trutii and making 
it an object of knowledge, but the body 
itself of Truth is caught and exactly 
held in the sunlight of a deeper spiri- 
tual sight to which the representative 
figure created by thought is secondary 
and derivative, powerful for communi- 
cation of knowledge, but not indispens- 
able for reception or possession of 
knowledge.’ {Jfbid.f p. 995). 
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Nevertheless reason is of help to intui- 
tion when the latter does not rise above 
the level of mental intuition. ‘Intui- 
tions says Sri Aurobindo, ‘by the very 
nature of its action in man, working 
as it docs from behind the veil, in the 
narrow light which is our waking con- 
science only by instruments that are 
unable fully to assimilate its messages 
—Intuition is unable to give us the 
truth in that ordered and articulated 
form which nature demands.* (Ibid., 
Vol. T. p. 103). It is here that reason 
steps in to help intuition, for ‘in our 
surface being it is not the Intuition, 
it is the Reason which is organized and 
helps us to order our perceptions, 
thoughts and actions.’ This explains, 
says Sri Aurobindo, why in the history 
of human culture an intuitive age has 
generally been followed by an age of 
reason. In our country, for example, 
the great intuitive age of the TJpanishads 
was followed by an age of philosophy, 
of rational interpretation of experience. 
This transition, he is careful to point 
out, is not to be looked upon as a fall 
from a higher to a lower state, as a sign 
of spiritual degeneration, but rather as 
a necessary stage in spiritual progress. 
For no advance in evolution is possible, 
unless the higher state succeeds in des- 
cending into the lower states and 
causing thereby a transformation of 
them. Intuition is no doubt a higher 
stage of consciousness than reason, but 
if it is to lead to a raising of the level 
of evolution, then it must descend into 
reason and cause a transformation of it. 
It is only in this way that the lower 
faculty can be ‘compelled to take up 
as much as it can assimilate of what 
the higher had already given and to 
attempt to re-establish it by its own 
tnethods.’ 

Two things should be carefully borne 
in mind in connection with the above 
account of intuition and reason. The 


first is, that the limitations pointed out 
are not the limitations of intuition as 
such, but only of its expression in the 
human mind. It is because the vehicle 
through which it has to express itself 
is so defective, that its expression is so 
imperfect. If the vehicle is improved, if 
the mind is transformed into the Super- 
mind by the descent of the latter into 
it, then the direct communication from 
above will lose its flashy character and 
will yield a steady and penetrating 
light which will reveal the truth in all 
its infinite depth and comprehensive- 
ness. In other words, intuition will 
pass into su])ramental consciousness. 
Secondly, it should be clearly under- 
stood that the joining of intuition to 
reason, although it is a necessary stage 
in spiritual evolution, cannot yit ^e 
regardt'd as its highest stage. There 
arc further stages through which it has 
to pass before it can yield that com- 
pletely integrated experience, which is 
another name for truth. 

There are two main directions in which 
the further development of conscious- 
ness must move before it can reach its 
goal of a perfectly integral experience. 
First, there must be a movement in- 
ward, ‘by which, instead of living in 
our surface mind, we break the wall be- 
tween our external and our now subli- 
minal self.’ When we do this, we make 
a grand discovery, for the hidden trea- 
sures of our inner being spread them- 
selves before us. In the wwds of Sri 
Aurobindo, ‘What we discover within 
this secret part of ourselves is an inner 
being, a soul, an inner mind, an inner 
life, an inner subtlo-physical entity 
which is much larger in its potentiali- 
ties, more plastic, more powerful, more 
capable of a manifold knowledge and 
dynamic than our surface mind, life, or 
body ; especially, it is capable of a direct 
communication with the universal forces 
of the cosmos, a direct feeling and open- 
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in^: to them, a direct action on them 
and even a widening of itself beyond the 
limits of the personal mind, the per- 
sonal life, the body, so that it feels it- 
self more and more a universal being 
no longer limited by the existing walls 
of our too narrow mental, vital, 
physical existence.’ {The JAfe Divine^ 
Vol. I. p. 421). 

This is the first movement. But in 
addition to this, there is needed a 
movement upwards towards the cosmic 
consciousness. Intuition, as it is ordi- 
narily vouchsafed to us, is not suffi- 
ciently global ; it does not embrace the 
whole universe as a single whole. It 
is necessary, therefore, to rise to a 
standpoint from where we can view the 
whole universe as one whole and merge 
owF spsparatc individuality. This is the 
standpoint of the Overmind. Sri Auro- 
bindo calls it ‘a delegate of the Super- 
mind Consciousness, its delegate to the 
Tgnoraiice’. It is the highest state of 
consciousness in the lower hemisphere, 
and, therefore, it is given the appella- 
tion, ‘a first parent of the Ignorance’. 
Its relation to, as well as its difference 
from, the Supermind is one of the most 
deMcate features of Sri Aurobindo’s 
delineation of the higher reaches of con- 
sciousness. Like the Snpermind, it is 
cosmic, but it lacks the latter’s inte- 
gral character. It erects each aspect 
of the Infinite Reality into an independ- 
ent being and views the whole universe 
in the light of it. It thus disturbs the 
harmonious coexistence of the different 
powers in the single reality and gives 
the first push towards dualism and 
pluralism in «eonsciousness. Thus, 
Purusha and Prakriti, Conscious Soul 
and the Executive Force of Nature, arc 
in the Supermind a two-aspected single 
truth, while in the Overmind they are 
each regarded as an independent reality 
and in this way the unity of Reality 
is broken. It is so with the other as- 


pects of the Infinite Reality, such as 
One and Many, Divine Personality and 
Divine Impersonality; ‘each is still an 
aspect and power of the one Realiy, 
but each is empowered to act as an in- 
dependent entity in the whole, arrive 
at the fullness of the possibilities of its 
separate expression and develop the 
dynamic consequences of that separate- 
ness.’ (The JAje Divhie„ Vol. I. p. 426). 
Sri Aurobindo further explains the 
limitations of the Overmind as follows : 
‘It is a power, though the highest 
power, of the lower hemisphere; al- 
though its basis is a cosmic unity, its 
action is an action of division and in- 
teraction, an action taking its stand 
on the play of the multiplicity.’ (Ibid., 
Vol. IT. Part IT. p. 1006). Tic also 
points out that although ‘it can unite 
individual mind with cosmic mind on 
its highest plane, equate individual self 
with cosmic self and give to the nature 
an action of universality’, yet it fails 
to ‘lead Mind beyond itself and in this 
world of original Inconscicncc it cannot 
dynamise the Transcendence’. Some 
traces of Nescience, therefore, still re- 
main ; the overmcntal consciousness is 
not in a position to transform the whol<^ 
of it into knowledge. Where its light 
penetrates, there the Nescience vanishes. 
But unfortunately, its light docs not 
penetrate everywhere. As Sri Anro- 
bindo beautifully puts it, ‘It would bo 
as if a sun and its system were to shino 
out in an original darkness of Spare 
and illumine everything so far as its 
rays could reach, so that all that dwelt 
in the light would feel as if no dark- 
ness were there in their experienee 
of existence. But outside that sphere 
or expanse of experience the original 
darkness would still be there and, since 
all things are possible in an overmind 
structure, could reinvade the island of 
light created within its empire.’ (Vol. 
IT. Part II. p, 1007). 
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Overmental consciousness, therefore, 
in spite of its being the first to land 
us in cosmic consciousness, is not in 
a position completely to remove igno- 
rance and waits for a still higher trans- 
formation which will remove all vestiges 
of ignorance. This is the transforma- 
tion through the Supermind for which 
the whole universe is waiting, and 
which will take place when the supra- 
incntal consciousness will descend into 
it. When it will descend, nobody can 
say, but that it will descend is an abso- 
lute certainty. As Sri Aurobindo puts 
it, ‘The supramental change is a thing 
decreed and inevitable in the evolution 
of the earth-consciousness, for its up- 
ward ascent is not ended, and mind is 
not its last summit.* 

All these forms of consciousness, Iii- 
luition, Overmind, and Supermind, arc 
intuitive in the sense that they arc 
direct revelations (»f truth and not i?i- 
diif'ct approaches to it through the 
mediate process of reasoning. Not only 
these, but even the Illumined Mind is 
inluilive, because it also is a direct ap- 
proach lo truth. As 1 said in the paper 
which I read before the Pravasi Batiga 
Sfdiitya Saiiimelan, held in Benares in 
December last (printed in the VilaWy 
Phalgun 1348, under the title Sri 
Ainnhindo and Bergson), what Bergson 
calls intuition is in many cases no 
higher than the Illumined Mind of Sri 
Aurobindo. Sri Aurobindo has dis- 
tinguished between the different kinds 
and grades of intuition and has refused 
to acknowledge the claim of any but 
the highest form of it to be the com- 
plete revelation of truth. This does 
aot mean any disparagement, of intui- 
tion or any attempt to relegate it to 
a lower order of consciousness. Far 
less does it mean the setting up of 
Reason as the highest court of appeal. 
R only means that Sri Aurobindo, true 
fo the traditions of our ancient systems 


of philosophy, has analysed intuition 
and classified the different kinds of it 
better than most of the Western phi- 
losophers have done. Would it have 
been better, I ask in all seriousness, if 
like some contemporary Western philo- 
sophers, he had put all higher experi- 
ence under one common denomination, 
such as intuition ? This might have 
given sentimental satisfaction to those 
for whom certain names have a kind of 
mystic charm, but it would have spelt 
disaster for his jdiilosophy. 

‘A Vedantist’ has quoted Sir Badha- 
krishnan to prove that Shankara 
looked uiM)n intuition as the highest 
experience and as a direct revela- 
tion of truth. I can equally (junto that 
eminent author to show that Shajk^ra 
also recognized limitations of intuition. 
For example, in his Indian Philofiophif, 
Vol. IT. pp. 511-15. Sir Radhakrishnan 
says, ‘He (Shankara) holds that the 
Vedie testimony is superior lo the evid- 
ence of the sense's f»r the eonoliisions of 
reason, 1 hough of course it is useless in 
the regions open to jK?rception and 
inferenee. A hundred texts cannot make 
lire cold.’ Further, at p, 517 of the 
same book he says, ‘Shankara recognizes 
the need of reason for testing scriptural 
views. Whenever he has an opportu- 
nity, he tries to confirm scriptural state- 
ments by rational argument. Reason- 
ing (Tarka), wdiieh works as an auxi- 
liary of intuition (Aniibhava), is com- 
mended by him.’ But why quote Sir 
Radhakrishnan to prove what is beyond 
dispute ? For example, in his commen- 
tary on Brahwa^ntrc}^ III. ii. 21, 
Shankara says distinctly that even 
Shruti cannot override the evidence of 
the senses and of reason^ : ‘Nobody can 

SJTsf OTm3!wtq«n- 
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say that an object which is known by 
the senses and other proofs to be of a 
certain character can be known to be 
of a different character if Shruti so en- 
joins. , . . Knowledge is obtained from 
objects, as well as with the help of the 
necessary proofs. Even a hundred in- 
junctions of Iho scri])turc cannot create 
such knowledge nor can a hundred pro- 
hibitions prevent such knowledge,’ So 
much for the higher intuitions embodied 
in the scri])ture. For the lesser intui- 
tions embodied in the Smritis, Shankara 
gives reason a still freer hand. For 
example, in his commentary on Brahwa- 
siilra^ IT. i. 1, Shankara says’ : ‘Con- 
sequently, when there is a conflict be- 
tween different Smrilis, the help of 
reason is to be sought in linding out 
w^hicif Smriti is in accordance with 
Shruti and which is not.’ 

‘A Vedantist’ has complained that 
Sri Aurobindo is not fair to Shankara. 
But is he fair to Sri Aurobindo? Has 
he not misinterpreted his philosophy 
on many essential points? Moreover, 
what is his ground for saying that Sri 
Aurobindo is not fair to Shankara? Is 
it that he has attributed to him the 
doctrine of Maya? But is it not a 
fact that the traditional interpretation of 
Shankara’s })hilosophy, which has been 
current for centuries, has also ascribed 
this doctrine to him ? It is true that he 
has pointed out certain defects in Shan- 
kara’s philosophy, the chief of which is, 
as he puts it, ‘the refusal of the ascetic.’ 
But he has done so, not for the purpose 
of rejecting Advaita philosophy, but for 
the purpose of reconstructing it on lines 
which he has indicated as follows : ‘The 
real Monism, the true Advaita, is that 
which admits all things as the one 
Brahman and does not seek to bivsect 


Its existence into two incompatible 
entities, an eternal Truth and an eternal 
Falsehood, Brahman and Not-Brahman, 
Self and Not-Self, a real Self and an 
unreal, yet perpetual Maya. If it be 
true that the Self alone exists, it must 
also be true that all is the Self. Arid 
if this Self, God, or Brahman is no help- 
less state, no bounded power, no limited 
personality, but the sclf-conscicnt All, 
there must be some good and inherent 
reason in it for the manifestation, to 
discover which we must proceed on the 
hypothesis of some potency, some wis- 
dom, some truth of being in all that is 
manifested. The discord and apparent 
evil in the world must in their sphere 
be admitted, but not accepted as our 
conquerors. The deepest instinct of 
humanity seeks always and seeks wisely 
wisdom as the last word of the universal 
manifestation, not an eternal mockery 
and illusion-” a secret and finally trium- 
phant good, not an all-creative and 
invincible evil -an ultimate victory and 
fulfilment, not the disapjiointcd recoil 
of the soul from its great adventure.’ 
{The Life Divine^ Vol. I. pp. 47-lS). 

A word of apology is needed before 
I conclude. I have referred frequently 
to the views of the ar^iiiynious writer 
who calls himself ‘A Vedantist’. My 
reason for doing so is that I look upon 
Jiim as a type, as a representative 
of the orthodox Shankara school 
Vedanta. I am glad that he has not 
disclosed his name, for that would have 
made it difficult for me to discuss hi:; 
views as freely and as impersonally as 
I have done. I need hardly say that 1 
have no animus against him ; on the 
contrary, I am grateful to him for 
giving me an opportunity of trying in 
my own humble way to throw light upon 
some of the most difficult points in Sri 
Aurobindo’s philosophy. 



KABIR OF THE HOLY GRANTII 
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The mother, she thinks that her son grows big, 

And realizes not that day by day 
His stay here shortens. 

She claims him as her own 
And dotes on him excessively, 

While death at her scoffs. 

IT 

The world, Thou hast subjected 
To what ail illusion, O Lord ! 

Bewitched by Maya, 

TTow is one to discover Truth ? 

Abandon the pleasures of sin, says Kabir, 

For these lead one but to death. 

O mortal one, chant the name of the All-pervading. 

With such recensions, that give everlasting life. 

You may dare the whirlpool of birth and death. 

HI 

If it be His pleasure. 

One attains true love, 

Su])erslitioTi and ignorance depart, 

Supreme wisdom and intelligence dawn on one. 

Verily, by divine favour alone 
One attains the love celestial. 

Kptloguk 

That assures one of eternal life. 

But to attain the Lord, one must 
Accept the working of His will. 

- Prof. Ciiaranjit Singh Bindra, M.A., LL.B. 



YOGIN-MA 

By Swami Nirlefananda 
(Concluded) 


A Life of Strenuous Sadhana 

Yogin-Ma was living a faithful 
pilgrim’s life in sacred Brindavan when 
the Master passed away in Cossipore. 
The Holy Mother joined her there, and 
for them both began a period of earnest 
Tapasya. Here Yogin-Ma began to 
see with perfect open eyes the presence 
of her Ishta everywhere all around. 
By constant application she attained 
to rare powers of concentration. For 
hcRirf together, sometimes, she would 
merge herself in deep meditation. She 
travelled far and wide in India. From 
Kedarnath and Badrinarayan through 
all the northern Tirthas, Dwarka 
and Kamakhya, right down to Kanya- 
kumari, the southernmost point of 
India, were among her itineraries. 
But above everything, all througli life, 
the Holy Mother’s company and cons- 
tant blessings and touches she would 
consider as Heaven itself, her highest 
Tirtha. She spoke with great warmth 
of feeling and enthusiasm about her 
blessed days in Brindavan with the 
Mother, as also her period of life with 
her on the bank of the Ganges in 
Belur in a rented house as well as in 
the monastery at Nilambar Babu’s 
garden house. Her journeys and stays 
in Jayrambati and Kamarpukur 
several times in the Mother’s presence 
were her brightest remembrances. 
Three years after the passing away of 
the Mother in spite of failing health 
Yogin-Ma accompanied Swami Sarada- 
nanda when the Holy Mother’s Memo- 
rial Temple was opened at Jayrambati 
in June 1923, and keenly took part in 


all the accompanying festivities and 
Pujas. 

Though her life of strict widowhood 
was a penance in itself, she would, 
sometimes, practise severe Tapasyas 
like Pancha-tapa with the Holy Mother 
in Belur. Once she gave up drinking 
water for six months, taking milk 
instead. One winter she spent on the 
strand of Prayaga — Kalpavasa as it is 
called. Scrupulously undergoing fast- 
ings on sacred days as inculcated in 
the Hindu calendar was a distinguish- 
ing feature of her life in these early 
days. She willingly subjected herself 
to all these varied and manifold dis- 
ciplines so that spiritual advancement 
might be quickly brought about. 

Sri Ramakrishna told her to read 
Bhakti Shastras in order to reinforce 
and deepen her innate s{>iritual crav- 
ings, tendencies, and tastes. As a 
child, in her father’s rf^^sidence in old 
Calcutta, she was taught reading and 
writing and a little arithmetic by a 
lady home-tutor called Guru-Ma. 
Later on, getting encouragement from 
the Master, she read in translation all 
the chief Puranas, the Rdnidyana, the 
MahCihhdrata, some Vaishnava litera- 
ture, and lastly and chiehy, the grow- 
ing Ramakrishna literature. She had 
a very sharp memory and could 
wonderfully recount all the main 
incidents of Sri Rama’s and Sri 
Krishna’s lives. What little Stridhaiia 
she had from her princely husband 
enabled her all through the years of 
her widowhood to bear her personal 
expenses and hi^ve a small balance left 
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over for charities and pilgrimages. 
She loved to spend much in herself pre- 
paring for and feeding the Sadhus, 
specially the elect ones of the Master. 
On the occasion of Jagaddhatri Puja 
in her home, there would be great festi- 
vities and merriment and big feasts, 
which the Holy Mother with her 
crifoura^c, the Swamis Vivekananda, 
Yogananda, Brahmananda, Prema- 
nanda, Saradananda, and others, would 
attend year after year. Yogin-Ma*s 
hall-like bedroom was a replica of the 
Master’s, — hanging on its four walls 
could be seen pictures of saints and 
deities. 

Her example showed to all that 
spirituality is not a trifling matter to 
be acquired lightly in a day, like win- 
ning a Derby ticket. Even if suddenly 
awakened and worked up by a rare 
Siddha Guru like Sri Raniakrishna, in 
order properly to digest it and convert 
it into (»nc’s flesh of flesh and blood 
of blood, one has got to wait and 
undergo a [)rolonged spiritual process 
month after month and year after 
year, often through decades. By rare 
perseverance she made the power given 
by the Guru all her own and at last 
reached dizzy heights. 

After the passing away of the 
Master in eases of doubts and difli- 
culties she was privileged to take 
advice from the Holy Mother, the 
Swamis Vivekananda, Brahmananda, 
and Saradananda whenever necessary. 
For hours she would be consulting them 
and stating everything before these 
great spiritual personalities. Her 
psychic side was well developed. 
During the last eighteen years of her 
life we came to learn from very close 
and repeated observations that she 
beard voices, had divine visions, and 
had clear premonitions and forebodings 
of coming incidents and happenings. 
From Baghbazar, for instance, she 


knew beforehand, without being in- 
formed, the death of a grandson in 
Benares. 

From evening right up to nine o’clock 
in the night we had many opportunities 
of seeing her seated on her Asana medi- 
tating statue-like, — straight, erect, 
externally dead, but obviously in touch 
with some luminous Reality within. 
She had very big lotus-like sparkling 
eyes. Her health was all through good 
with only minor troubles and ailments. 

A Critical Estimate and the End 

She was of short stature, heavily 
built, bright-c*omplexi(mrdj very saga- 
cious, well-balanced in her judgements, 
and had a grave composure. She was 
full of stamina, fortitude, and a woman 
of her words. We have seen and l^uijvn 
personally that the Holy Mother con- 
sulted her even about Mantre.s and 
spiritual matters, not to speak of many 
other knotty problems she was con- 
fronted with in her daily affairs. 
Sister Nivedita was very familiar with 
Yogin-Ma and has spoken of the latter’s 
coming in a certain meeting in her 
Girls’ School and thereby adding grace, 
dignity, and weiglit lo the whole 
assembly. We have seen them to- 
gether talking and e<*n suiting. Sisters 
Christine' and De^am:'lta also were in 
])ersonal touch with Yogin-Ma. The 
latter, who still lives, has recorded her 
experiences about the old ]noiis lady 
in a book. 

Yet all this did not lessen Yogin- 
Ma’s highly strung emotional, religious 
temper which was full of fervour, glee, 
and absorption in Piqas, rites, rituals, 
ceremonies, and worship of various 
deities based on the Tantras. She 
learnt the whole paraphernalia and 
technique of Tantric Devi-puja from 
Swami Ramakrishnanandaji’s father 
and was herself a formally initiated 
Purnabhishikta Kaula. She would con- 
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duct the Puja and Ar&trika in the Holy 
Mother^s chapel in Calcutta, attend and 
take part in various Pujas, and work 
hard in the preliminary preparations 
and complex arrangements involved 
therein. She was quite in her elements 
in these tasks. As a duck takes to 
water she would again in other times 
dive deep in Dhytina. Her life was a 
veritable orchestra, a symphony and 
unique combination of many notes 
predominated by strength of character 
and divine fervour all through. Like 
Sri llamakrishiiii she, too, delighted in 
having a variegated ecstatic life. Oscil- 
lation and alternate sliding from one 
note to another could be detected. It 
was an epitome of Karma, Bhakti, and 
Jnana. Above all, work was worship 
wi^hrher. Nothing was considered trifl- 
ing. Hers was a multi-sided powerful 
personality with wonderful capacity and 
great ability. She could not sing her- 
self but very much loved to hear divine 
songs hour after hour, which would 
move her very much, and copious tears 
would flow from her eyes. 

With clock-work regularity she would 
for long years follow a fixed routine, 
would rise in the small hours of the 
night and take her very early daily 
dip in the Ganges most reverentially, 
and then sit down in Japa for more 
than two hours on the bank of the holy 
water. Coming next to the Mother’s 
Calcutta home, she would join Golap- 
Ma in making kitchen arrangements for 
the monastery. Sometimes the two 
very old ladies would have differences, 
over which they would quarrel, — little 
girls that they became in the Mother’s 
household ! But everything would 
finally come round, composed and for- 
gotten. Yogin-Ma herself was a rare 
expert in cooking all sorts of dishes. 
When the Maharaja of Khetri visited 
Swami Vivekanaiida in Calcutta, her 
help was requisitioned by the Swamiji 


in preparing meals consisting of vari- 
ous vegetable and non-vegetable dishes. 
She could also cook for a big concourse 
of people. Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Holy Mother appreciated her cuisine 
and relished her sweets a good deal. 
The Swamiji as well as his brother 
monks specially liked her cooking. She 
would now and then invite them all and 
sumptuously serve them with her own 
hands. The Master as well as the Holy 
Mother encouraged cooking. 

Yogin-Ma’s mother had lived on lo 
the ripe good old age of full four score 
years. Yogin would return from llie 
Holy Mother’s place late at noon, pre- 
pare rice and curries, and consecrate 
these by offering them in remembrance t o 
the Master in front of the little family 
chapel in her room. Then it would ijll 
be distributed among her old mother, 
cousin sister, and other family members. 
Last of all, she took her share of tin* 
meal. She was always active*, not lazy 
in the least. After meal a liltlc re si 
was enough. Then began the reading 
of scriptures. Again with (he coming 
of evening, spiritual practices wen* 
resumed. Sometimes in the ancrn(jf)n 
she would attend the (b’ta classes inkcfi 
by Swami Saradananda.^ Such was (lie 
daily round of her life in broad outlijies. 
Her mother died in 1014 on the bank 
of the Ganges, with Swami Saradannnda 
(who was exactly of the age of lier 
grand-daughter Ganu) chanting divi/ic 
names in her ears at the approach of 
that august hour. Yogin cried aloud 
like an infant child. She was the only 
issue of the old mother. 

Yogin-Ma did not know Sanskrit. 
But prolonged practice of meditation 
developed in her a very keen and 
extensively retentive memory, through 
which she could remember faithfully 
all the Pauranic lores. She gave un- 
grudging help to Sister Nivedita in her 
collection of Hindu Pauranic stories. 
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The Sister acknowledged in print most 
candidly her debt to this learned pious 
lady. But her preoccupation with the 
ancient world did not blunt her sym- 
pathy for the frailties and foibles of 
modern society ; and towards the closing 
years of her life Yogin-Ma was seen to 
relax in light literature. 

The Master spoke of the efficacy of 
the worship of Gopala-Krishna in the 
present age. She, a Shakta, had in his 
hands thus an actual practical lesson 
in forbearance and catholicity. Her 
(h)pala was never a mere metal or stone 
image with her. The Divine Boy 
actually spoke to her often, asked 
with much pathos for many sweets, and 
gave repeated visions, appearing before 
her full of merriment in His childish 
pranks. She frit and saxv all these. 

To crown her religious realization and 
discipline Yogin-Ma took Vaidic San- 
nyasa, the final coping-stone of Indo- 
Aryan Sadhana from Swami Sarada- 
ii.inda ill Puri. Swami Premananda 
was also present there. But she was 
too modest to make an unnecessary 
show of her renunciation. When per- 
forming Pujas she would sometimes 
|)ut on her Gerua, but otherwise, follow- 
ing the example of the Holy Mother, 
she usually wore white cloth. Swami 
Yogananda at first and then Swami 
Saradananda, as ])art of their duties 
towards the dear ones of the Holy 
Mother, took great care about Yogin- 
Ma and her mother and always acted 
as their benign guardians. When 
Swami Saradananda was writing his 
Lila-prasanga about the Master, Yogin- 
Ma at his request gave him her reminis- 
cences and recounted all the incidents 
she knew of. Every month, as the 
book was being serially published in 
the Udbodhan, she would have the 
privilege of being consulted and the 
press manuscript would be read to her, 


and she would freely offer her much 
valued appreciation and suggestion. 

Her son-in-law died in 190C, and three 
years later Ganu, her only beloved 
child, she lost in Benares. This gave 
her a deep shock. She suffered also 
bereavements of grandsons and grand- 
daughters. With the help of Swami 
Saradananda she reared up three orphan 
grandsons. Despite the fact that these 
boys had well-to-do relatives in their 
father’s line, she did not shirk her res- 
})onsibility. But this much has to be 
noted that, following the Master’s 
example, she was very reserve and 
cautious not to thrust Ramakrishna (»r 
religion into the heads of these young 
boys, since without a real hankering, 
much misunderstanding was bound to 
accrue specially in these matters ^of 
heart and inner reverence. 

Almost at the conclusion of her life, 
only six months before she was off, 
one of these boys after finishing his 
education wanted to take up the flag 
of Sri Ramakrishna as a monk and 
asked her blessings and approval. She 
tested him severely and slated most 
astutely the extreme diffieullies involv- 
ed, though at last she gave vent to her 
pent-up boundless joy at the choice. 
She wanted to be convinced of the fact 
that it was not an artificial something 
thrust by some extraneous agent but 
that it had welled up as a natural crav- 
ing of the soul to attain to a higher 
ideal. She had always unstinted 
encomiums for a bold sjiirit of renun- 
ciation. 

In the midnight of 20 .luly 1920, the 
Holy Mother entered Mahasamadhi. 
Yogin-Ma’s second greatest mooring of 
life after the Guru Maharaj was gone, 
and she felt uneasy, homesick, as it 
were, to return to the Mother and the 
Master. One by one — Swami Brahma- 
nanda, the most beloved of the Master; 
Latu Maharaj, the very pet one; and 
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Swami Premananda, the elect one; — 
were all gone. 

Four years later one Wednesday 
night on 4 June 1024, at 10-25 p.m., 
when all the work in the monastery 
chapel was over and every monk had 
partaken of the food consecrated by 
being duly offered to Sri Ramakrishna, 
she passed away in the room adjoining 
the Holy Mother’s in the latter’s 
Calcutta home, with Swami Sarada- 
nanda seated serenely by her head 
invoking in sweet notes the Master’s 
name. Finally, with the Vedic Shanti- 
vachana, ‘Om purnamadah purnamidam 
purnat purnam udachyate purnasya 
purnamadaya ))urTiamevrivashishyate. 
Tlari oin, shantih, sliantih, shantih,’ — 
the river entered the ocean. 

^'jLatterly for two years she had been 
suffering from diabetes. As days were 
fast coming to a close we saw before 
our eyes, clearly demonstrated, the net 
result of a long life’s Sadhana. We saw 
Yogin-Ma entering off and on into 
Bhavasamadhi almost everyday, sweet- 
ly uttering sometimes the words, ‘Ha 
Copala ! Ha Gopala !’ — she a devout 
Devi-bhakta, harping on the presence 
of Krishna-Gopala before her, — a preg- 
nant picture, full of meaning, — a 
worthy disciple of the great harmonizer 
Sri Ramakrishna ! 

In her closing years she forgot every- 
thing except spiritual facts, spiritual 
associations, and spiritual realities. Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and their 
close ones she remembered with greater 
and fuller alacrity, one by one, each 
and all, — no « mis take about them ! 


There was not the least tinge of bond- 
age in her mental structure any more. 
She was all spirit, all Bhava personified, 
as it were. She became bereft of all 
desires. That which was foretold long 
ago was now fulfilled literally. The 
Master said to her in early life, ‘Don’t 
be anxious, my daughter ! When you 
die the thousand petalled lotus within 
you will open out and give you the 
highest wisdom.’ 

She lay speechless for the last two 
or three days and refused to take the 
least of her liquid diet. Swami Sarada- 
nanda asked the attending doctor to 
examine and see whether it was a case 
of coma. The doctor looked carefully 
and said that he could not find medi- 
cal symptoms of diabetic coma. The 
Swami reminded all about the Master’s 
assurance that Yogin-Ma would in the 
end give up the body in a state of 
.Tnaiia. Thus came the final liberation ! 
So ended the life of this great religious 
genius ! Her long, silent, unassuming 
life has acted as an object-lesson. It 
has stirred us all to the substantiality 
and existenee of God or Atman, thnnigli 
modalities — Sakfira as well as beyond 
all modalities. And all who came in 
direct contact with this noble, high- 
souled lady will testify in one voice 
that she did not live in vain. But she 
attained a covetable mystic state - the 
'highest fruition of human ambition - 
its apex, its Everest — its pinnacle. 
Hers was an illuminating character- - 
and a very brilliant specimen of a dee]) 
spiritual life, — idealism turned into 
practice — intensely lived, every hour of 
it, every moment of it. 


‘So long as the mind is unsteady and fickle it availeth nothing, even though 
a man has got a good Guru and the company of holy men.’ 

— Ski Ramakrishna 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

That Sri Ramakrishna’s message of 
religious harmony was not another name 
for lip-deep sympathy, but was a part 
and parcel of his life, finding expres- 
sion in intimate friendship with others 
and respect for their points of view, 
will be apparent from the picture pre- 
sented in this instalment of his Teach- 
in<fs. . . . Swami Turiyananda’s inspir- 
ing discourse on The Need jnr 
Perseverance m Religious lAfe will 
certainly spur us to further endeavours. 

. . . Everything ran smoothly when 
Shiva danced and meditated; but, 
unfortunately, we want Him either to 
dance or meditate all the while ! . . . 
With the present instalment of the 
Pillfrbnaife to Kailas Swami Apurva- 
nanda takes us to the very base of the 
Holy Mount. . . . Principal Dr. V. K. 
R. V. Rao’s thesis is that the Neio 
Vision in Economic Welfare rests on the 
relating of economic activity to the 
realization of human personality, 
towards which society is slowly but 
surely proceeding. . . . Professor P. S. 
Naidii does not believe that lasting 
Co?nmunal Unity in India can be 
established unless A Psycholofiicnl 
Approach is made. . . . Dr. S. K. Maitra 
gives a proper interpretation of Sri 
Auruhindo\s Conception of Intuition. 
. . . Professor Charanjit Singh Bindra 
presents an English version of Kabir of 
the Holy Granth. . . . The life-sketch 
of Yogin-Ma is concluded in the present 
issue. 

Physician Heal Thyself 

Mr. L. Jacques presents Socrates^ the 
Educator in The New Review of May 
^942. Socrates had to come into 
grapple with the sophists who interested 


themselves in and were greatly in 
demand for giving a superficial train- 
ing to the rich youths of Athens, since 
at that time ‘personal appearance and 
clever handling of a question were far 
more important than a solid knowledge 
of things.’ When ‘an able speaker 
was assured of success’, and ‘a certain 
amount of bluff was a better way to 
favour’, why should one take the 
trouble of long and studious study? 
The result was that the young, society 
people sadly neglected self-culture and 
the acquisition of true knowledge. How 
successful Socrates was, is apparent 
from the evolution of the meaniiig of 
the word sophist. ‘The word originally 
stood for “a professional in w'isdom” ; 
it has come to mean, since the time of 
Socrates, “a glib, unscrupulous, cap- 
tious reasoner’’.’ 

When we turn to contemporary 
society we are presented with a picture 
not unlike that of the Athens of the 
sophists. Where is self-culture, and 
where is a thirst for knowledge for its 
own sake? Most ])co})lc are rather on 
the look-out for short-cuts to public 
encomium. Instead of looking inward 
to find, that without saving one’s own 
soul, one cannot hope to do so for 
others, we delude f)ursclvcs with the 
vain thought that the public need us 
the most and I hat cleverness consists 
in successfully hiding the carrion 
under a bed of roses. Under such cir- 
cumstances one feels like crying with 
Alciabiades : ‘When I am listening to 
Pericles and other great orators, T have 
often thought that they spoke well, but 
I never felt such emotion, my heart 
never was so troubled, and I never be- 
came angry with myself for having the 
soul of a slave. But this new Marsyas 
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(Socrates) has often put me in such 
moods that I found unbearable the life 
I was living. . . for he compels me 
to acknowledge that, being myself in 
many ways imperfect, I neglected my 
own soul to take in my hands the in- 
terests of the Athenians. . . . He is the 
only one before whom I blusli.’ 

Socrates himself, addressing his 
judges, admirably summed up his mes- 
sage thus : ‘I do nothing but go about 
persuading you all, old and young alike, 
not to take thought for your persons 
or your properties, but firstly and 
chiefly to care about the greatest im- 
provement of the soul.’ How alike do 
sages speak ! One seems to be hear- 
ing an Indian Sadhu preaching to an 
Indian audience ! Note also how beau- 
ti4y*y he develops his argument in the 
following passage, just as any non- 
dualist of India would speak about the 
interdependence, even on the empirical 
plane, of Sat, Chit, and Ananda : ‘Seeing 
that all men desire happiness; and hap- 
piness, as has been shown, is gained 
by a use, and the right use of the things 
of life; and as the right use of them, 
success in the use of them, is given by 
knowledge; the inference is that every 
man ought, by all means to try and 
make himself as wise as he can.’ 

Considered from different points of 
view, thus, all roads lead to self-cul- 
ture, and the old adage is still pregnant 
with meaning : ‘Physician heal thyself.’ 

Chahging for Autographs and .Becoing 

The JIarijari of 20 April 1042, pub- 
lishes some interesting account of 
Gandhiji’s begging and ‘charging’ of 
prices for autographs with a view to 
financing his schemes for the uplift of 
the Harijans. Puritanic morality and 
aristocratic snobbery may find many 
flaws in such a behaviour. And yet 
how noble the impulse and how brave 
the spirit that dare to sweep aside un- 


informed public casuistry and codes of 
imbecile decency to get social wrongs 
righted by all possible means ! Gandhiji 
is loved, respected, admired; and so are 
many other great men of our country. 
How few, however, stop to think that 
real respect is shown not by frothy 
adulation or momentary impulsive wor- 
ship of a hero, but by practically help- 
ing the cause dearest to him? People 
dislike beggary, and rightly so. But 
why do they not properly finance 
charitable undertakings, or better still, 
remove all social inequities for good, so 
that this kind of beggary may stop? 
In the absence of an adequate practic- 
al response, the leaders who feel for 
the poor and the downtrodden have 
willy-nilly to resort to various methods 
to relieve their hearts of an oppressive 
feeling of pang and helplessness and to 
make people in general conscious of 
their duties to their unfortunate 
brothers. It does not certainly bespeak 
very highly of the civic morality of India 
that her illustrious sons like Viveka- 
iiauda, Tagore, and Mahatmaji have to 
run from door to door in India and 
abroad to collect money through lecture 
tours, theatrical performances, or sel- 
ling of autographs. Instead of protest- 
ing against such practice wc ought to 
hang our heads in shame. 

, Pseudo-metaphysics, Mei^physics, 
AND Religion 

In The Philosophical Quartcrlij of 
April 1942, Mr. T. R. V. Murti exposes 
the hollowness of the philoso})hical 
hypotheses into which modern thought 
often lapses in its attempt to vanish 
metaphysics altogether from the field 
of human preoccupation. Logicians, 
scientists, and psychologists, for in- 
stance, make sweeping general remarks 
that are not borne out by the data in 
their particular field of investigation. 
All the same, their success and prestige 
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in their own fields carry the day, though 
on closer examination, it is found that 
the universal propositions are not strict- 
ly logical, scientific, or psychological 
conclusions, but are pseudo-philosophies 
that ought to be dealt with on their 
own merit without any extraneous con- 
sideration. 

‘Metaphysics is concerned with abso- 
lute presuppositions. We do not acquire 
absolute presuppositions by arguing ; on 
the contrary, unless we have them 
already, arguing is impossible to us.’ 
‘Metaphysics is not one more science 
beside other sciences, not a work of 
art beside other works of art or litera- 
ture, but is the reflective awareness of 
science or literature as such,^ ‘True 
metaphysics is not evaluation even, 
but the reflective awareness of evalua- 
tion,^ The writer notes that ‘the fluid 
state of present-day physics has 
prompted some scientists — Eddington, 
Jeans, and others, - to advance, on the 
basis of scientific discoveries, a species 
of spiritualism and even of solipsism. 
. . . Eddington and others hav^e mis- 
taken the hesitant character of present- 
day natural sciences for super- 
naturalism, spiritualism. No real lover 
of metaphysics would welcome this 
dubious accretion to his strength.’ 

But will any religious man welcome 
it? There is no denying the fact that 
a pathetic attempt is on foot to align 
religion with science, nay, even to build 
a philosophy of religion on scientific 
conclusions. We shall do well to re- 
member that when metaphysics, which 
is but a reflective awareness of science, 
literature, or evaluation, rejects the 
proffered help, religion which is the 
realization of Divine values and a 
mystical identification with Divinity, 
can ill afford to make any alliance with 
such a questionable friend. Each can 
better prosper by keeping to its own 
proper field. 


Synthesis in the Bhaoavata 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri in a 
striking article in the Kahjana Kalpa- 
taru of May, maintains that it is a 
‘grand, unique, supreme synthesis of 
philosophy and religion that is the 
highest glory of the Bhaoavata, . . . 
The Bhaoavata enables us to realize the 
essential synthesis of Advaitic, and 
Vishishtadvaitic and Dv'^aitic concepts.’ 
The writer examines the different 
phases of this synthesis. In the open- 
ing verse of the Purana he finds, as did 
Shridharacharya, the synthesis of 
the different aspects of Reality, 
transcendent and immanent. The battle 
royal that raged in Medieval India 
about the superiority of Shiva, 
Vishnu, or Brahma is ended by the 
Bha^ax'ala\s declaration that they ire 
but different aspects of the same God- 
head. If, however, Vishnu is par excel- 
lence the Deity of the Bhagavata^ it is 
because of a solicitousness for ‘intensi- 
fying Bhakti to one divine aspect and 
not for fanning any hatred to the other 
aspects of God : sf ff I 

Maya of Advaitins receives its due 
share of treatment in the Bhaf^avata, 
Sometimes it is the power of God, somo- 
tirat‘s it is His laughter, and sometimes 
it is but nescience. The Bhaoavata 
also states that the differejit spiritual 
paths lead to the same goal ; though it 
emjdiasizes Bhakti or devotion. The 
Bha^nVala has unfortunately suffered 
from professional exegesis, wliich only 
cares for capturing the mass mind. As 
a result, all sorts of queer ideas about 
this Purana are in air. How one 
wishes that there were more really in- 
telligent critics like I’andit Sastri in 
the field ! 

A Counsel of Despair 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, D.Litt., 
D.C.L., LL.D., is known for his zeal 
for the reformation of the Hindu society. 
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No one will doubt his love for the 
Hindus and the sincerity of his motives. 
But repeated failures seem to have 
driven him to the limit of his patience, 
which makes him write a few very un- 
pleasant things in The Calcutta Review 
of March : ‘The social life of India is 
in a chaos. We have either to reform 
or to dethrone Hinduism, which has 
long since ceased to be Vedic, Shastric, 
or Puranic, and is now a mere conglo- 
meration of customs, neither rational 
nor refined. 1 liave tried to do my little 
bit ill reforming it through the Legis- 
lature, but I find that it is past refor- 
mation, and the only remedy that 
occurs to me is to re-establish the 
banished faith (Buddhism) which is the 
Hindu diamond cut into a brilliant with 
32^^acets.’ Elsewhere he writes : 
‘What is now needed is another manly 
invigorating cult on the lines of the ori- 
ginal undiluted Buddhism. . . . The 
founder of Buddhism was fearlessly 
iconoclastic and has revolutionized 
human thought by riding full tilt at 
the most sacred doctrines and prac- 
tices, which, he felt, were fallacious 
and faulty.’ 

There seems to be much pessimism, 
misreading of history, and fallacious 


and faulty logic involved in all this. 
Reform looks at society from a certain 
angle of vision, that of humanism, and 
is apt to get angry when baffled in its 
attempt at improvement. Anger clouds 
the vision, belittles established codes 
of conduct, and pictures Buddha, the 
preacher of the middle path, as riding 
full tilt at sacred things. And, lastly, 
clouded vision enthrones imaginary 
idols and symbols. Hinduism is not a 
mere conglomeration of customs; and 
the Vedic, Shastric, and Pauranic tra- 
ditions are not altogether lost. Then, 
again, if Buddhism is a Hindu dia- 
mond, why talk about the reinstating 
of the former and not the latter? The 
other alternative, hinted at, viz, an- 
other manly invigorating cult, should 
be clearly formulated before the peo])lc 
can seriously think of it. Otherwise 
it will be mere aimless talk. 

Such considerations apart, we are 
deeply moved by Sir Hari Singh’s 
exhortation. The condition of our 
society is really pitiable, and when 
a sincere soul and - an illustrious 
member of this society is driven to 
desperation, it is time to stop and be- 
gin seriously thinking about our future. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


ECONOMICS OF KHADI. By M. K. 
Gandhi. Published by Mr, Jivanji Daha- 
yabhai Deshai. Navajivan Press, Kalupur, 
Ahmedabad, Pp, u,u’U-l-627. Price Ks, 

Mahatmaji is very clear in his concep- 
tions. There is no* haziness in his thoughts 
and as such what he presents is always 
simple, clear, expressive, and charming. 
The present book is a reprint of his writings 
on Khadi appearing in the Young India and 
Harijan» ‘Khadi means the truest Swa- 
deshi spirit, our identification with the 
starving millions,’ and ‘Swadeshi is that 
spirit in us which restricts us to the use 
and service of our immediate surroundings 


to the exclusion of the more remote,’ 
writes Mahatma Gandhi. lie is moved to 
the very core of his heart by the abject 
poverty of the masses which is mainly due 
to blind fascination of India for the foreign 
commodities and customs. Mahatmaji 
appeals to his countrymen to regard their 
vernaculars, to like their national dress and 
clothes, to take pride in their sacred ShikhA, 
to relish their own food, to honour their 
own culture and civilization — to love, nay, 
to grow a passion for Swadeshi. And if 
this is done he is sure of a free India. But 
his patriotism excels all other patriotism 
when ‘it is both exclusive and inclusive’. 
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It is exclusive in the sense that in all 
humility he confines his attention to the 
land of his birth, but it is inclusive in the 
sense that his service is not of a competi- 
tive or antagonistic nature. 

‘The immediate problem before us is not 
how to run the Government of the country, 
but how to feed and clothe ourselves,* holds 
Mahatmaji. In other words he aims at 
making the country self-sufficient first. 
And to do this he writes : ‘Without a 
Cottage Industry the Indian peasant is 
doomed. He cannot maintain himself from 
the produce of the land.* Tic has shown 
by facts and figures how crores of rupees 
are drained out of India to foreign lands 
due to the want of India’s own industry. 
Issues both for and against cottage industry 
versus large-scale mill-production have been 
discussed threadbare by w’ay of queries and 
objections from different journals and 
replies from Mahatmaji. Along with 
economics of Khadi the history of the 
spinning wheel movement is described. 

Modern Indian economic thought is faced 
at every turn by the bold challenge of the 
philosophy of Khadi and the publisher 
must be congratulated for presenting 
Oandhiji’s ideals in such a superb manner. 

AN APPROACH TO THE RAMAYANA. 
Ry Prok. C. Narayana Menon, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Lttt. Published by Mr. S. C. 
Gtiha, Editor, Indiana, Gandhi ram, 
Benares. Pp. 27. Price S As. 

The author must be congrat\datcd on his 
enlightened Approach to the Ramayana, 
which frees the modern mind, more attract- 
ed to Bernard Shaw and most negligent of 
Valmiki and other saintly poets, from its 
wild vagaries, and gives a fresh urge to 
look near at home into the richer treasure 
left uneared for. The scholarly pen and 
penetrating eyes of the writer have clearly 
delineated the high ideal — individual and 
social, the greater personality — including 
and displaying all the varied aspects of 
human nature, the poetic intuition that is 
not a mere fancy of imagination but a 
prophetic vision of the noble mind, the 
spiritual outlook of life and death that 
sweetens the struggling embittered souls, 
exemplified in the first epic of Akhanda 
Hindusthan, the Rnmayayia, the body of 
Rama. 

‘The Ramayana is dynamic Veda.* The 
person named Rama, if ary as such ever 
existed, is dead ; but the word Rama is 


.still living — it is still strengthening the 
shattered nerves and broken hearts, even 
now it is restoring peace and goodwill on 
earth, till to-day the dying man looks for 
Ramaji for eternal bliss. ‘The Lanka 
where Rama defeats Ravana is like 
Dharmakshetra where ihc fight between 
good and evil is eternally going on.* The 
subject matter is not the past, it is the 
present— eternal present. ‘Rama’s bliss- 
body awoke the higher self of the devotees, 
and his .story rouses the same higher .self 
to-day. The identity of Word and the 
Christ is an abiding mystery,’ — ^writes the 
author. Great people speak through 
literature ; literature preserves the culture 
of all times for posterity. And, as such, 
the Ramayana ‘represents a synthesis of 
the cidts and cultures prevalent in different 
parts of India.’ What has been shown 
wuthin a very short compass of twenty seven 
pages is, undoubtedly, very precious, and 
it is calculated to serve as an eye-opener 
to the self-mortified and blind modeyg^rs. 
The elegant style and lucid literature 
clothed in an artistic body tempt the 
reader at the very first sight. We strongly 
recommend the book to all, specially to the 
inodcrners, and wish it a wide circulation. 
The cheap price has made it possible to 
serve a greater number. 

HINDUSTHAN YEAR BOOK. By Mr. 
S. C. SaRKAR. Published by Messrs M. C. 
Sarkar Sf Sons, Ltd., J4 College Square, 
Calcutta. Pp. xx\xii\ 596. Price Rs. 1-12. 

The publishers must be congratulated on 
having creditably carried on their publica- 
tion of this book of general information for 
ca full decade. Besides maintaining the 
high standard, they have enhanced its worth 
and importance by the addition of chap- 
ters on the 1.941 (Vn.97/.s' of India and the 
Industrial Expansion in India during the 
War. A precise account of the pre.scnt war 
till the book was sent finally to press has 
also been recorded. 

Hardly any interesting information on 
matters of general interest is wanting in 
this handy encyclopaedic volume. Terribly 
busy, impatiently anxious as we arc, and 
horribly distorted and diversely divided as 
our life and interests are, it is impossible 
to ransack the dusty massive volumes to 
get at some single fact that we may need 
at a particular hour. Naturally, therefore, 
such a book can claim to be the constant 
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companion for students, professors, journal- 
ists, and statesmen. It is needless to write 
that the worth of such a book depends on 
the accuracy of the facts and figures con- 
tained. Here, too, in spite of a few minor 
lapses, the book is quite up to the mark. 
We are assured by the author that no pain 
has been spared to get the facts and figures 
from the most reliable sources. Brief notes 
on the lives of the people of international 
fame and on the events of greater import- 
ance, form commendable features of the 
book. The Index has made easy for the 
busy readers to pick up their subjects at 
a glance. 

SHANKAKACIIARYA. By Sl'uyanakayana 
Sastiu. Published htj Messrs G. A. Naiesan 
Co., Madras. Pp. 12S-\-vin. Pnee 12 As. 

The doctrine of Advaita is considered by 
many, all over the world, ns the crest- 
jewel of Indian philosophy. By his sys- 
tematization and consolidation of it Shankara 
in augij rated a new era in the religious and 
philosophical history of post-Buddhist India, 
the expansive mar<h of which, time has not 
been able to impede even at the present 
day. The book under review is a short but 
comprehensive narrative of the life and 
work of Sri Shankaracharya. It is divided 
into three sections, the first of which pre- 
sents a brief but beautiful account of I he 
life of Shankara. The second enumerates 
in a reliable w'ay the works and commen- 
taries written by him, and the third is de- 
voted to a fair presentation of his philosophy. 
The vast .scholarship and critical judge- 
ment of the learned author have rendered 
the work a heat and reliable account of the 
life and philosophy of Shankara who stands 
out as one of the most acute thinkers and 
greatest religious leaders the world has ever 
known. Wc recommend the book whole- 
heartedly to all. 

CONSTRUCTIVK PROGRAMME — ITS 
MEANING AND PLACE. By M. K. 
Gandhi. Published bp Messrs Navajivan 
Press, Ahmcdabad. Pp. 28. Price 4 As. 

In these few pUges Mahatmaji calls our 
attention to his plan for the ‘construction 
of Poorna Swaraj or complete independence 
by truthful and non-violent means’. Of the 
opinions expressed by him with regard to 
thirteen items one cannot check the tempta- 
tion of referring to that on communal 
unity : it ‘means an unbreakable heart 
unity .... Political unity will be its 


natural fruit.* Other items have been dealt 
with more elaborately elsewhere ; but here* 
they receive only passing references. 

SARKAR’S ALL-INDIA SPORTING 
ANNUAL. By Mb. S. C. Saukaii. Pub- 
lished by Messrs M. C. Sarhar Sons, Ltd., 
14 College Square, Calcutta. Pp, 76. Price 
8 As. 

The All-India Sporting Annual for 1942-43, 
published for the first time, has many 
unique features, which will, wc hope, ap- 
peal to all lovers of sports. This illustrated 
booklet, which is a mine of information on 
matters relating to Indian sports, has 
under its purview the sports of the world 
as well. We wish this new venture of the 
firm as great a success as their Ilindusihan 
Year Book has already achieved. 

BENGALI 

SRI AUROBINDER SADllANA. By 
Haridas Chaudhurt. Ary a Publishing 
House, 63 College Street, Calcutta. Pp. 102. 
Price Re, 1. 

Sri Aurobindo is r(!cognized as one of the 
most profound and original thiidters of 
modern India. The towering height of his 
.spiritual attainments has attraeded in no 
less a degree the earnest attention of 
religious aspirants all over the world. But 
a cloud of impenetrable mystery s(H*ms to 
hang about his personality making it 
almo.st impossible to have a full knowledge 
of his life and practice. The question as to 
why such a mighty soul gifted with a rare 
creative genius, should withdraw from the 
field of active service to his motherland, 
and devote himself in a solitary cell lo the 
narrow selfish end of working out his own 
salvation, is raised from many a quarter. 
The learned author has tried in the present 
volume to remove the misgiving by furnish- 
ing an exposition of the philosophy 
underlying the life and Sadhaiia of Sri 
Aurobindo. According to him the apparcni 
silence of Sri Aurobindo is resonant with 
the most inten.se activity of a higher and 
nobler type. Unity among mankind, Sri 
Aurobindo thinks, will ever remain an idle 
dream if it is sought to be established 
through political conquest or treaties, or 
by preaching metaphysical doctrines. 
Humanity must transcend the present limit 
of its consciousness and rise to a higher 
supramental level in which alone true unity 
can be achieved. The course of evolution 
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has not come to an end with the appearance 
of man ; it has yet to take a further step 
and lead man to a higher state, that of a 
superman, where he will attain his final 
end, — the realization of the lofty principles 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity in life. 
But how to hasten that higher lift? Sri 
Aurobindo, the author holds, has, in his 
silent retreat, discovered a new path, that 
of Puma Yoga, or integral or synthetical 
Yoga, which can lead mankind to that 
consummation. The Puma Yoga requires 
one to make a conscious surrender of one’s 
whole being to the will of the Supreme and 
become an instrument at Ilis hands to work 
out the Divine purpose in life. None can 
question the value of this Sadhana, but the 
claim to novelty, we fear, may not go un- 
challenged. 

The author deals in some details with 
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the philosophy of this Puma Yoga and 
seeks to clarify its main principles by con- 
trast and comparison with oilier systems 
of Indian thought. The doctrines of Shan- 
kara, Ramanuja, and even Buddha, he 
holds, are narrow in their outlook and are 
one-sided. The systems of Yoga and 
Sankhya also do not show Reality in its 
true colours. The i)hii()s.)i)hy of Sri Auro- 
bindo supersedes them all and reveals 
Reality in its comprc-liciisivc character. 

We do not see eye to eye with the author 
in many of his views on the orthodox 
schools of Indian thought. The philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo, no doubt, lias its own 
points of excellence, but it will be hard to 
deny that in its attempt to escape some of 
the so-called defects found in other systems, 
it has involved itself in other difficulties of 
not a less formidable character. 
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RELIEF OPERATIONS OF THE 
RAMAKRISIINA MISSION IN 1941 

More than half a century ago Swami 
Vivekananda shed bitter tears over the in- 
describable poverty of the Indian masses, 
and in the deep agony of his heart he asked 
his c'ountrymen, ‘How many people really 
W'ecp for the sorrows and sufferings of the 
millions of poor in India? Are wc men?’ 
As for himself, a half-naked monk that he 
was, he boldly asserted, ‘I am poor, I love 
the poor.’ The Swami ji was emphatic that 
‘no amount of politics would be of any avail 
until the masses in India are once more 
well educated, well fed, and well cared for.’ 
Nay, he went to the utmost limit of enun- 
ciating for his follow'ers that the poor and 
the downtrodden should be their gods, 
claiming their utmost service. 

Has the picture changed much after these 
long years? We shall not be unfair to our 
countrymen and loo damning in our criti- 
cism. There have sprung up a number of 
organizations for the relief of the poor; 
and money, too, comes not quite insufficient- 
ly during the most terrible visitations of 
nature. But in spite of this silver lining of 
the dark cloud the present economic posi- 
tion is really very crushing in its effect on 
the illiterate masses. What with their pro- 
verbial poverty which means for millions 
subsistence on the verge of starvation, and 


what with famine, flood, and pestilence 
which by their frequency tax the utmost re- 
sources of the none too w’cll established riv 
lief organizations of the fount ry, the Indian 
villagers have almost ‘forgollcn that Ihey, 
too, are men.’ 

Under the circumstances we cannot 
slacken our activity ; rather we have to 
redouble it. The task before the Mission is 
twofold : first, it has to heg from I lie rich 
the wherewithal for its labour of love and 
secondly, to reach the suffering people 
promptly with an adequate number of 
trained volunteers. It is gratifying to note 
that even under many trying circumstances 
the Mission acquitted itself creditably in 

mu. 

Riot Relief in' Dacva 

The Mission commenced riot relief work in 
the Dacca District on 13 April and carried 
it on till 27 July 1041, during which period 
the Mission served from the Hashimpur 
centre in the Raipur police station 18 vil- 
lages by building houses for 300 families, 
by supplying instruments and implements 
to families, by giving mohey to 74 

families to revive their business, and to 17 
individuals for supporting themselves. More- 
over, the Mission distributed 4,592 pieces of 
new cloth and 1,0*29 old ones, 209 pots and 
plates, and 85 mds. of rice to 18 villages. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 5,474-3-7. 
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CYOiONE HmiiX' 

The Mission spent Hs. 4,021-3-6 for cyclone 
relief in Sangshabad, in llarisal. Of this 
amount Rs. 89-4-6 had to be drawn from 
the Provident Relief Fund, as public con- 
tributions fell short of requirements. 

Fire and Cholera Reliefs 

Rs. 100 and Rs. 73-15-3 were spent for fire 
and cholera reliefs in I he districts of Bir- 
bhum and Miirshidahad respectively, the 
entire amounts having been drawn from the 
Provident Relief Fund. 

Sylhet Flood Ri-xtef 

With help from the Mission Headquarters 
to the tune of Rs. 1,100, and other local 
help, the Mission branches in the district of 
Sylhet carried on extensive flood relief opera- 
tions. Thus the llabiganj branch dis- 
tributed from its Kenduabaha temporary 
centre 79 mds. 10 srs. of rice to 2,567 reci- 
pients, from the Ganganagar centre 14 mds. 
5 of rice to 477 persons, and from the 
Ratanpur centre 74 mds. 27 srs. of rice to 
3,001 recipients. Moreover, 8 families got 
Rs. 14-9 in cash and 37 srs. of rice were 
casually distributed. The w’ork lasted from 
September 1941 to April 1942. 

During the same period and for coping 
with a similar situation in another part of 
the district, the Sylhet branch of the Mission 
started four relief centres from whi<*h were 
distributed rice, paddy, and clothes. The rice 
doled out amounted to 137 mds. 12 srs. 
Besides, 11 huts were constructed for some 
distressed families. 

Bombay Relief Works 

When in .July 1041, the Pardi Taluk of 
the Surat district got submerged by a very 
high flood, the Mission branch in Bombay 
opened relief centres at Vapi, Pardi, and 
Mota Waghchihippa, from which was con- 
ducted for six months a persistent fight 
against famine, pestilence, and homeless- 
ness, and from which 1,829 persons received 
help in the form of 1,425 mds. 46 srs. of 


grain, 3,715 pieces f)f new and 1,075 pieces 
of old doth, 402 blankets, 498 Kachwas. 
10,500 quinine pills were distributed among 
the patients of 34 villages. 65 new houses 
were built and 11 repaired. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 9,806-5-5. 

The Mission branch also collected 
Rs. 1,416-9-0 for the Riot Relief in Bengal, 
the amount being spout through the Mission 
Headqiiart€‘rs at Belur. 

For the (Vib)ne and Flood Relief Works 
in Malabar and Bengal, the amount collected 
by the Bombay branch of the Mission was 
Rs. 8,836-8-0. This amount was spent 
through the Mission Hcadqiiarlers and the 
Madras branch of Ihe Mission which con- 
ducted the field work. 

Kerala Cyclone Relief 

This work was conducted by the Madras 
branch of the Mission, which started tem- 
porary relief centres at Trichur, Piiddukad, 
Vadakkanchcri, Vilangan, Varandarappilli, 
and Narakkal in Cochin Slate; at Triprayar, 
Malilakam, Payyanoor, Chowghat, PaL- 
tambi, and Ottapalam in British Malabar ; 
and at Kaladi in North Travancore. The 
thirteen centres administered relief to 135 
villages lying about them. The work lasted 
from June to September 1941, during which 
period Rs. 4,979-10-0 was spent on the dis- 
tribution of rice in British Malabar, 
Rs. 1,387-2-3 in Cochin, and Rs. 110-11-15 in 
Travancore. The total number of houses 
repaired or erected was 3,570, and the 
amount spent thereon was Rs, 11,127-4-11. 
The Mission also distributed 3,582 pieces of 
new and 6.50 of old cloLl., of which some 
W'cre received as gifts and the rest had to 
he purchased at a cost of Rs. l,56()-4-4. 
Medical help was rendered in many deserv 
ing cases, and the Dispensary at Narakkal 
had to cope with an epidemic of dysentery 
in the locality. In addition to all this, work 
ivas provided for the poor weavers and oil 
extractors of Narakkal by distributing yarn 
and gingelly. The total expenditure came 
to Rs. 20,848 5-4. 


‘lie is born to no purpose, who having the rare privilege of being born a 
man, is unable to realize God in this life. God is in all men, but all men are 
not in God, that is the reason why they suffer.^ 


— Sri Ramakrishna 
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“Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI llAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 


\Vhy so much controversy aboul God — Parable o{ the chameleon — VetlanLic non- 
dual i.sni —Seven planes of the miinl— -Duties drop off with the decpeniiijr of spiritual 
mood — What happens after Samadhi — Devotees desire to w'itness God’s Lila — Jnscnit- 
ability of God’s \vays. 


October 28, 1882. {('tmtinurd), 

A Brdhino devotee: ‘Sir, why arc 
there so many different o])inions about 
the real nature of God ? Some say 
that God has form, while others say 
that He is formless, A^ain, those who 
sf)eak of God with form tell us about 
His different forms. Why all this 
coji trover sy 

Mdster : ‘A devotee thinks of God 
ill the way he realizes Him, In reality 
there is no confusion about God. God 
explains all this to the devotee if he 
only realizes Him somehow. You 
haven’t set your foot in that direction. 
How can you expect to know all about 
God? 

‘Listen to a story. Once a man 
entered a wood and saw an animal on 
a tree. He came back and told another 
inan that he had seen a creature of a 
beautiful red colour on a certain tree. 


The second man replied, “W"hen 1 
went into the wood, T also saw the same 
animal. But why do you call it red? 
It was ^reen.” Another man was pre- 
sent, who contradicted them both and 
insi.sted that it was yellow. Presently 
others arrived and contended that ii. 
Wixs "rev, violet, blue, or of other 
colours. At last they started (piarrel- 
lin" amon^' themselves. To settle the 
dispute they all WTnt to the tree. 
Under it they found a man seated. 
Questioned by the disputants, he 
replied, “Yes, I live under this tree 
and know the animal' very well. All 
your descriptions are true. Sometimes 
it appears red, sometimes yellow, and 
at other times blue, violet, ^^rcy, and 
so forth. It is a chameleon. And 
sometimes it has no colour at all. Now 
it has a colour, and now it has none.” 

‘In like manner, one who constantly 
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thinks of God can know His real nature. 
He alone knows that God reveals Him- 
self to seekers in various forms and 
as])ecls. God has attributes ; then 
again He has none. The man who lives 
imdcr the tree knows that the chame- 
leon can appear in various colours, and 
he knows, further, that the animal at 
times has no colour at all. It is the 
others who suffer from the agony of 
futile argument. 

‘Kabir used to say, “The formless 
Absolute is my Father, and God with 
form is my Mother.” 

‘God reveals Himself to His devotee 
in the form which he loves most. His 
love for the devotee knows no bounds. 
It is written in the Pur ana that God 
assumed the form of Rama for His 
howc devotee Hanuman. 

‘The forms and aspects of God dis- 
appear when one discriminates in 
accordance with the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. The ultimate conclusion of such 
discrimination is that Brahman alone 
is real and this world of names and 
forms illusory. It is possible for a man 
to see the forms of God, or think of 
Him as a Person, only so long as he 
identifies himself with the consciousness 
that he is a devotee. From the stand- 
point of discrimination this “ego of a 
devotee” keeps him a little away from 
God. 

‘Do you know why the image of 
Krishna or Kali appears to be three and 
a half cubits long? Because of dist- 
ance. Again, on account of distance 
the sun appears to be small. But if 
you go near it you will find it so big 
that you won’t 'be able to comprehend 
it. Why has the image of Krishna or 
Kali a dark blue colour? That, too, 
is on account of distance, like the 
water of a lake, which appears green, 
blue, or black from a distance. Go 
near, take the water in the palm of 
your hand, and you will find that it 


has no colour. The sky also appears 
blue from a distance. Go near and 
you will see that it has no colour. 

‘Therefore, I say that Brahman has 
no attributes in the light of Vedantic 
reasoning. The real nature of Brahman 
cannot be described. But so long as 
your individuality is real, the world 
also is real, and real arc the different 
forms of God as well as the feeling that 
God is a Person. 

‘Yours is the path of Bhakti. This 
is very good. It is an easy path. Can 
anybody know God who is infinite ? 
And what is the need of knowing the 
Infinite ? Having attained this rare 
human birth my supreme need is to 
cultivate love for the lotus feet of God. 

‘If a jugful of water is enough to 
remove my thirst, why should I 
measure the quantity of water in a 
lake? I become drunk on even half a 
bottle of wine. What is the use of my 
calculating the quantity of liquor in the 
tavern? What is the need of knowing 
the Infinite? 

‘Various states of mind of the Brahma- 
jnani^ are described in the Vedas. 
The path of knowledge is extremely 
difficult. One cannot obtain Jnana if 
one has the least trace of worldliiiess 
and the slightest attachment to lust and 
greed. This is not the path for the 
Kaliyuga. 

‘In regard to the states of mind, the 
scriptures speak of seven planes where 
the mind can dwell. The mind that is 
immersed in worldlincss roams in the 
three centres of the navel, the organ of 
generation, and the organ of evacuation. 
In that state the mind cannot look up, 
it always broods on lust and greed. The 
fourth plane of the mind is the heart. 
When the mind dwells there, one has 
the first glimpse of spiritual conscious- 
ness. One sees light all around. Such 


‘ The knower of Brahman. 
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a man, perceiving the divine light, be- 
comes speechless with wonder, and can 
only say, ‘‘Ah ! What is this ? What 
is this?’* The mind of such a man 
does not go downwards to the objects 
of the world. 

‘The fifth plane of the mind is at the 
throat. When the mind rises there the 
aspirant becomes free from all ignorance 
and illusion. He doesn’t enjoy talking 
or hearing about anything but God. If 
other people talk about worldly things, 
lie at once leaves the place. 

‘The sixth plane of the mind is at the 
forehead. When the mind rises there, 
the aspirant sees the form of God day 
and night. But even then a little trace 
of ego remains. At the sight of that 
incomparable beauty of God’s form, one 
becomes intoxicated and rushes forth to 
touch and embrace it. But one doesn’t 
succeed. It is like the light inside a 
lantern. One feels as if one could touch 
the light, but one can’t on account of 
the pane of glass. 

‘In the top of the head is the seventh 
plane. When the mind rises there, one 
goes into Samadhi. Then the Brahma- 
jnani directly perceives Brahman. But 
in that state his body doesn’t last many 
days. He always remains unconscious 
of the outer world. If milk is poured 
into his mouth, it runs out. Dwelling 
on this plane of consciousness he gives 
up his body in twenty-one days. Thus 
is described the condition of the 
Brahmajnani. But yours is the path 
of devotion. That is a very good and 
easy path. 

‘Once a man said to me, “Sir, can 
you teach me quickly the thing you call 
Samadhi ? ’ (All laugh). 

‘After the attainment of Samadhi all 
action drops off. All devotional acti- 
vities, such as worship, Japa, and the 
like, as well as all worldly duties, cease 
to exist for such a person. At the 
beginning there is much ado about 


work. As a man makes progress to- 
wards God, the outer display of his 
work becomes less and less. One can- 
not even so much as sing the name and 
glories of God. (To Shivanath) People 
talked a great deal about you and dis- 
cussed your virtues as long as you were 
not here at the meeting. But no sooner 
did you arrive here than all that stopped. 
Now the very sight of you makes one 
happy. People now simply say, “Ah ! 
Here is Shivanath Babu !” All other 
talk about you has stopped. 

‘After attaining Samadhi, I once went 
to the Ganges to perform Tarpana®. 
But as I took water on the palm of 
my hand, it trickled down through my 
fingers. Weeping, I said to Haladhari, 
“Cousin, what is this?” Haladhari 
replied, “It is called Galitavastha'* ix^the 
holy books.” After the vision of God, 
such duties as the performance of 
Tarpana drop off. 

‘Tn the Kirtan the devotee first 
sings, “Nitai amar mata hati”‘. As the 
devotional mood deepens, he simply 
says, “Ilati, hati”. Next, the only 
word that he can utter is “ITati”. And 
last of all, he simply utters “Ha” and 
goes into Samadhi. The man who has 
been singing all the while becomes 
speechless. 

‘Again, at a feast given to the 
Brahmins, one at first hears much noise 
of talking. As the guests sit on the 
door with leaf plates in front of them, 
much of the noise ceases. Then one 
hears only, “Bring some Luchi !” As 
they partake of the Luchi and other 

" A ceremony in whicli water is offered 
for the satisfaction of dead relatives. 

* Literally, ‘benumbed condition’ (of the 
hand). 

* The line means : ‘Nitai, possessed by 
divine love, displays the strength of a mad 
elephant.’ Nityananda, endearingly ^ called 
‘Nitai*, was the beloved disciple of Chaitanya, 
the great Incarnation of God born in Bengal 
in 1485. 
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dishes, three-fourths of the noise sub- 
side. When the curd, the last course, 
appears one hears only the sound “Soop- 
soop”, as the guests eat the curd with 
their fingers. Then there is practically 
no noise. Afterwards all retire to sleep, 
and absolute silence reigns. 

‘Therefore, I say that at the begin- 
ning of religious life one makes much 
ado about work, but as the mind dives 
deeper into God, the work become^ less. 
Last of all comes the renunciation of 
work, followed by Samadhi. 

‘When the young daughtcr-in-law is 
expecting a child, her activities arc 
lessened by lier mother-in-law. In the 
tenth month she has practically no 
work to do. And after the birth of the 
child lier activities stop altogether. 
Tl^ tin young mother only plays with 
the baby. The household duties are 
looked after by the mother-in-law, the 
sis[(‘r-in-law, and other members of the 
family. 

‘Generally, the body does not remain 
alive aft(‘r the attainment of Samadhi. 
The only exce[)tions may be made in 
the ease* of such perfected sages as 
Narada, who keep their bodies to bring 
others to spiritual life. This may also 
be said of Incarnations of God like 
Chailanya. After the well is dug, one 
generally throws away the spade and 
the basket. But some keep them in 
order to help their neighbours. The 
great souls who retain their bodies after 
Samadhi feel compassion for the suffer- 
ing of others. They are not so selfish 
as to be satisfied with their own illumi- 
nation. You are well aware of the 
nature of selfisii people. If you ask 
them to spit at a particular place, they 
won’t do it lest it may do you good. 
If you ask them to buy a cent’s worth 
of sweetmeat from the store, they will, 
perhaps, lick it on the way back. (All 
laugh). 

‘But there are differences in the 


manifestation of power. Ordinary 
souls are afraid to teach others. A 
piece of worthless timber may somehow 
float across the water, but it sinks even 
under the weight of a bird. Sages like 
Narada arc like a large log of wood, 
which not only floats on the water 
but can also carry men, cows, and even 
elephants. 

(To Shivanath and the other Brahmo 
devotees) ‘Can you tell me why you 
dwell so much on the powers and glories 
of God.*^ I asked the same thing of 
Keshab Sen. One day Keshab and his 
party came to the temple garden at 
Dakshineswar. I told them I wanted to 
hear how they lectured. A meeting was 
arranged in the paved courtyard over 
the landing ghat on the Ganges, where 
Keshab gave a talk. He spoke very 
well. I went into a trance. After thi‘ 
lecture T said to Keshab, “Why do you 
say so often such things as, O (iod, 
what beautiful flowers Thou hast made ! 
0 God, Tliou hast created the heavens, 
the stars, and the ocean ?” Those who 
love splendour themselves are fond of 
dwelling on (iod’s splendour. 

‘Once a thief stole the jewels from 
the images in the temple of Radha- 
kanta. Mathur Babu entered the 
temple and said to the Deity, “What a 
shame, O God ! You couldn’t save 
Your own ornaments 1” “The idea 
'I said to Mathur, “Does He who has 
Lakshmi'"’ for His handmaid and 
attendant ever lack any splendour 
These jewels may be precious to you, 
but to God they arc no better than 
lumps of clay. Shame on you ! You 
shouldn’t have uttered such mean 
things. What riches can you give to 
God to magnify His glory?” 

‘Therefore, I say, when one secs the 
man in whom one finds joy, does one 
ever need information about where 

* The goddess of wealth. 
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lives, the number of his houses, gardens, 
relatives, and servants, or the amount 
uf his wealth ? I forget everything 
when I see Narendra. Never, even un- 
wittingly, have I asked him where he 
lived, his father’s profession, or about 
his brothers. Dive deep in the sweet- 
ness of God’s bliss. What need have 

we of His inlinite ereation and un- 

limited glory 

The Master sang in his melodious 

voiee : 

Dive deep, O mind, dive deep in the 
0(‘ean of Ciod’s beauty ; 

If you descend to the uttermost 

depths. 

There you will find the gem of Love. 

« « « 

‘It is also true that after the vision 
of God the devotee desires to witness 
His Lila. After the deslruotioii of 
Havana at Hama’s hands. Nikasha, 

Havana’s mother, began to run away 
for fear of her life, liukshmana said to 
Hama, “Ri'vered brother, please explain 
I his strange thing to me. This Nikasha 
is Mil old woman who has suffered a 
great deal from tln‘ loss of her many 
sons, and she is so afraid of losing lier 
nwn life that slie is taking to her heels !” 
iKaina bade her eome near, gavt* her 
as^nl■^(ne^• of safety, aiul asked her wliy 
she was running away. Nikasha 

answered, “() Rama, 1 am able to wit- 
ness all this Lila of yours because I am 
si ill alive. I want to live longer so 

that 1 may see the many more things 
you will do on this earth.” (All laugh). 

(To Shivanath) ‘I like to see you. 
How ean 1 live unless I see pure-soukMl 
devotees.? I feel as if they had been 
my friends in a fornier incarnation.’ 

Brahnui devoir c : ‘Sir. do you 

believe in the reinear nation of the 
soul ?’ 

Master : ‘Yes, they say there is sueh 
^ thing. How lan we luiderstaml the 

2 


ways of Ciod through our small intel- 
lect.? Many people have spoken about 
reincarnation; therefore, 1 eaimot dis- 
believe it. Bhishnia'*, who was about 
to die, lay on his bed of arrows. The 
PaiuJava brothers and Krishna stood 
around him. They saw that tears 
were tiowing from the eyes of the 
great hero. Arjuiia said to Krishnti. 
“Friend, liow surprising it is ! Our 
grandsire, Hhishma, truthful, self- 
restrtiined. supremely wise, and one of 
the eight VasiisL even such a man is 
weeping, through illusion, at the time of 
death !” Sri Krishna asked Bhishma 
about it. Bhishma replied, “O Krishna, 
you know very well that this is not the 
eause of my grief. I am thinking that 
though (iod Himself is the eharioteer of 
the Pandavas, still there is no enfi to 
their sufferings. A thought like this 
makes me feel that I have understooii 
nothing of tin* ways of God. and so 1 
weep.” * 

It was about half past eight when the 
evening worship began in the prayer 
hall. Soon the moon rose in the autumn 
sky and tiooded the trees and ereepers 
of the garden with its light. After the 
|)rMyer, I he devotta\s began to sing. 
Sri Ramakrishna was daneing, intoxi- 
eated with tlie love of God. Tin- 
Bra hino devotees also daneed around 
him to the aeeom})aniineiit of drums 
and cymbals. All appeared to be in a 
rapture of joy. Th(‘ place eidioed and 
re-eehoeil with Ciod's holy name. 

After the rnusie stop])ed, Sri Kama- 
krishna prostrated himself on the 
ground, and making salutations to the 
Divine Mother agaii^’^aiid again, said, 
‘RhagaN'ala, Hhakta, Rhagavan ! My 
salutations at the feet of the .fnanis ! 
Mv salutations at the feet of the 

''One of Ihf* greatest licroes of the war 
of Kiiiiikshetrjj deseribetl in the Mahiibhdruta. 

A eluss of releslial beings. 
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Bhaktas ! I salute the Bhaktas who 
believe in God with form, and I salute 
the Bhaktas who believe in God with- 
out form ! I salute the knowers of 
Brahman of olden times 1 And my 
salutations at the feet of the modern 


knowers of Brahman of the Brahmo 
Sam&j 1’ 

Then the Master and the devotees 
enjoyed a supper of delicious dishes 
which Benimadhav, their host, had 
provided. 


KARMA-YOGA 

By Swami Turiyananda 


I am glad to learn that you have 
acquired many new ideas in regard to 
Karma-yoga. Whether it is with or 
without desire the idea is : ‘Whatever 
thou doest, whatever thou eatest, 
whatever thou offerest in sacrifice, 
whatever thou givest away, whatever 
austerity thou practisest, O son of 
Kunti, do that as an offering unto Me.’ 
(Gita, IX. 27). This thought has 
always to be kept awake in the mind. 
Thou art within and without me, I am 
the machine, Thou art the mechanic, 
I move as Thou movest me. That is 
all. Is it achieved in one attempt? 
One has to practise repeatedly. It 
comes all right after repeated practices, 
lie will then truly drive the body- 
machine like a mechanic. ‘Shyama 
Herself is tied to some machine by the 
string of devotion,’ — this is certain. 
The Lord is doing everything ; not 
realizing this we think that we are 
acting. 

We think that we are acting and so 
get entangled in works. Boys see 
potatoes and other vegetables leaping 
up in the cooking vessel and think 
that they are doing so by themselves. 
But they who know say that they are 
made to leap because of the heat of the 
fire underneath. Remove the fire, and 
everything gets quiet. In the same way 
He is within us as the power of con- 


sciousness, as the power of action, and 
is doing everything. Not realizing this 
we say we are acting. Is there any one 
else in this world ? He is the One exist- 
ing in different forms; because we are 
ignorant, we fail to see Him but see the 
many. Having seen Him one does 
not see the many and gets rid of 
suffering also. He is within all; He is 
all in all. Freedom comes when this 
knowledge becomes steady. The hunter 
in the VyMhn Gita attained knowledge 
in the ])revious birth, but through the 
force of tendencies in process of fruition 
he was born as a hunter. So he 
followed the profession of his caste from 
a sense of duty. But he did not him- 
self kill or injure anything. He sold 
meat which he received from others. 
It is so related in the MahdbMrata. 

, And about ‘one who is free from 
egoism,’ etc., which you have 
written, if you will give a little thought 
to it you shall see that there can be 
no bondage when egoism, that is to say, 
the feeling that I am the agent, is 
absent. It is ‘I’ which binds. ‘When 
will there be freedom?’ It will be 
when ‘I’ goes. Where is bondage when 
there is no feeling of ‘I’? Not I, not 
I, but Thou, Thou. One who is without 
egoism sees Him alone ; so what bondage 
can be his? 



ARE WE READY TO PAY THE PRICE ? 

By the Editor 

O Lord, make me worthy to be looked upon as a friend by all bein^a ; and may I, 
too, look on all as my friends ; — may we be friends each to all. 


I 

The world is at war. President 
Roosevelt asked the Americans to give 
this war a name; but so far no name 
acceptable to all has been found. Some 
call it a war for democracy; but others 
demur. Some call it a war for estab- 
lishing a better order ; but no such 
generally acceptable order has yet been 
foreshadowed. The fact is that, up till 
now, it is only a nameless, shapeless 
conflagration, whose lurid light reveals 
two things most prominently —national 
aggrandizement and national preserva- 
tion, round which have gathered many 
other selfish considerations whose scopes 
are strictly limited. Dr. B. K. Sarkar 
in his recently published volume, The 
PoUiical Philofiophies Since 1005, Vol. 
IT. Part ITT., sums up the position 
thus : ‘The war in its present phase 
since December, 1941 is no less racial or 
ethnic than economic and political. 
There are wheels within wheels to-day 
as in all previous wars. The interests 
of all the allies on cither side may not 
be identical. There can hardly be 
much solidarity on the Anglo-Russian- 
American side or on the German- 
Ttali an- Japanese. . . . The complica- 
tions of the present war-pattern are 
psycho-socially as intricate as imagin- 
able. . . . The will to glory, prestige, 
love of fatherland, nationalism, and the 
desire for conquest are no less effective 
as elan vital or casus belli than com- 
mand over raw materials, economic 


—Yajurveda, xxxvi. 18 . 

prosperity, financial overlordship, con- 
sciousness of kind, ethnic affinity, 
ideological camaraderie^ and so forth.’ 
The roots of these social and psycho- 
logical factors spread far away into 
distant ages during which they have 
been allowed to grow and suck up the 
sap for uncouth and unchallenged forms 
of international behaviour. The prob- 
lem now before us is in its exaggerated 
large-scale manifestation ; but a clciser 
study will unravel its small-scale rami- 
fications in almost all our modern insti- 
tutions and social relationships. We 
have thought all along in terms of selfish- 
ness and not the Self; and when in this 
hour of cavil and calamity, bankruptcy 
of statesmanship and want of saving 
virtues, we tacitly assume that we 
ourselves arc right while the other 
fellows arc all wrong, we only betray an 
utter lack of proper diagnosis of the 
disease. Or even if we recognize the 
glaring defects in large-scale arrange- 
ments, we miss altogether their roots in 
smaller adjustments. Both our larger 
and smaller outlooks have left Infinity 
altogether out of the purview, taking 
cognizance only of narrow self-suffi- 
ciency and diabolical self-aggrandize- 
ment. It is self first ^iid self last. 

Nor is this selfishness a very 
enlightened thing. In the name of 
democracy, the industrial and commer- 
cial magnates monopolize political 
power. The hearts of the upper classes 
do not talk to those of the lower, it is 
only the tongues that wax eloquent. 
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'I'he prolctHiialc revolt is thus really 
engendered by the capitalists, who 
refuse to admit that they hold the 
Tialional wealth on trust. For the 
ruling classes of imperialistic countries 
civdlizalion is interpreted in terms of 
super-abundance of physical comforts, 
and for the masses in t(‘rms of a 
standard of life higher only than that 
of the. wretched ])eople of the colonies. 
It is sfllish c.'-nsidevations llial keep both 
the classes and the masses of the 
imperialistic nations silent over the 
miseries of the peoples overseas. But 
the price of running this iiiiquitous show 
is very high. Excessive tf)il, rnoindony 
of daily life, shallow thoughts, and 
supcrhcial emotions arc the lot of the 
masses; while cupidity, ])rostitution of 
religion for silencing th(‘ qualms of con- 
seienee and subduing the masses, and 
loss of intellectual vigour brought on hy 
a. tacitly agreed supf)ression of unaiiswer- 
ahle eritieisin, arc the lot of the classes. 
The [)0()r ))eo])le. who are denied health, 
beauty, privacy, social intercourse, and 
(•i\'ie pride, cannot be exjieeied to usher 
in better days. I'hc classes bent, on 
maintaining their pelf and power, and 
as a eonsequence resorting increasingly 
to methods of dictatorship, regimenta- 
tion, intensitied nationalism, and stereo- 
lyping of privileges, cannol be I rusted 
to create a happier world. 

If 

A ei\ ilizal ion thal thinks in term^ of 
economic, political, or military con 
qu('sts and expects relii»ioii and ethics to 
do the police duty for perpetuating 
injustice, can hardly he saved from self 
immolation ; and yet such is the case 
with ns. A euitiire that has lost touch 
with the real syirings of life and denies 
mystic ecstasies and selfless endeavours, 
i.s dying of physical and mental inani- 
tion. Our modern leaders, w'ho would 
not give up their selfishness and would 


yet cry down destruction on all for 
not improving the present state of 
things, arc like men who stand on their 
water-hoses and curse the gardeners 
for stopping the flow. 

It will not do to say that everything 
is right with us, our present duty being 
fJiiJy to keep things going on with God’s 
help. ‘We must assure ourselves’, 
writes Sir Richard Aeland, M.P., ‘and 
assure humanity as a whole, that we do 
iiol slruggle for “Back to the Old’’, 
that we struggle for “On to the New”.’ 
The same writer adds : ‘It is really 

blasphemy in a national or an inter- 
national political conflict to insist that 
(»od ntusi be on our side.’ Tt takes two 
to make a quarrel, in vvhich ncithci 
side is absolutely right nor absolutely 
wrong. We cannot, however, blame 
either side* for a foolish belief that God 
is on its side, since a long history of 
the insidious inculcation of the gospel of 
might is right and the sanctity of selfish 
pursuits under various guises, ha.^ 
blunted our eonseienee, leading us l.o 
infer that what /.v, must he a dispensn- 
tifm from Above. 

The ine(|iiity of modern polities is sf> 
egregious in its expression, .so crushing 
in its effect that Madame Chiang Kaishek 
fe(‘ls called upon to enunciate equality 
as one of the main features of the New' 
Order that is to come : ‘In the New 
World Order, that wt are going to 
create, there must be no talk of superiors 
and inferiors.’ But how can people’s 
mouths be ragged w'hen they are not 
inspired by some consideration higher 
than politics? It has been suggested 
that our belief in unhampered competi 
lion and laissez-faire, the inviolability 
of private ownership and capitalism, the. 
unchallenged imperial rule and exploita 
tion of colonial empires, the doctrine of 
the divine right of the stronger over the 
weaker, and the passionate loyalty of the 
component individuals to their particular 
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groups called races or nations, should 
cither be replaced by or veneered with 
a heartier acceptance of Christ’s exhor- 
tation to love one’s neighbour as oneself. 
Ill other words, it is argued that groups, 
races, and nations should be more 
ethical in dealing with the world out- 
side. But the difliculty is that ethics is 
primarily an individual affair. No 
tinkering with soeial or international 
adjustment will adequately meet the 
searing challenge of Nazism so long as 
group behaviour is not broad-based on 
a clear recognition of the dignity of each 
individual in whom lies dormant the 
divine fire to burn away the dross and 
bring to view the pure metal. A proper 
atmosphere must be created for the 
individual to unfold more spontaneously 
this divinity in its unhampered resplend- 
ence. We must not lose sight of the 
coramonsense truth that in the last 
analysis the individuals create a society, 
though, once created, it may hinder 
further progress, snunithing down all 
creative impulse by its dead weiglit and 
uncontrollable momentum. For all 
practical purjioscs we have, therefore, 
to recognize that social and individual 
behaviours arc interrelated and inter- 
dependent. This leads to the necessary 
corollary that though we must concen- 
trate our energy more fully on the 
individuals, we must at the same time 
provide for the adequate play of higher 
principles in our collective thoughts 
called philosophy, religion, and science 
and in congregational behaviour dealt 
with in group psychology, economics, 
and politics. 

The fundamental difference between 
the Eastern and Western social forms 
and thoughts emerges just at this point. 
The West deifies the individual as 
such, and social forms aim at preserving 
his rights and privileges. But the pity 
of it is that when various forms of sel- 
fishness clash, the fitter, that is to say, 
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the stronger — economically, socially, 
and politically, — survive, while the 
weaker go to the wall. The East, on the 
other hand, discovers the Divine in the 
individuals and makes provision for Its 
worship. Social forms are naturally 
derived from this immanence, and the 
individual, instead of coming into con- 
llict with hostile groups within the 
society, serves them to the best of hivS 
ability. For a while, let us turn to 
India to sec how far the experiment 
succeeded here. 

Ill 

Indian thought distinguished between 
two kinds of human tendencies — the one 
leading to the Universal and the other 
to the individual, the one to the evanes- 
cent pleasures involved in a pursuit of 
isolated objectives, and the other to 
permanent satiety consequent on a 
search for the source of all bliss. These 
were not mere vague theories, but found 
expression in various social patterns 
that were arranged into an organic, 
variegated whole allowing ample Icheus- 
mum for individual diversities anct yet 
ins])iring each for further expansion. 

Underlying the whole social scheme 
was the axiomatic truth that the indivi- 
dual can prosper only by a willing and 
progressive participation in the life of 
the whole. Not rights and privileges 
but service and self-sacriKce were the 
criteria for social recognition. As a 
visible symbol, the idea was embodied 
in the institution of Yajna or sacrifice. 
The individual had daily to perform a 
series of sacrifices to various orders of 
beings from the cclCcViials to the little 
insects that crawl. He had to worship 
the gods, be steeped in the cultural lore 
of the ancients, entertain guests, fulfil 
social engagements, be true to the family 
traditions, and feed the humblest crea- 
tures. The emotional background was 
reinforced with the conception of the 
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three debts. From our very birth wc 
arc indebted to the unseen powers that 
rule the world, to the elite of the country 
who have widened our cultural horizon, 
and to society which provides the pro- 
per environment for self-expression. We 
can be free from these debts by a practi- 
cal recognition of our gratitude to each 
of these benefactors, — a gratitude that 
must be demonstrated through concrete 
forms of service and sacrifice. Even 
creation itself is the outcome of a huge 
sacrifice in which Purusha, the first 
Cosmic Person, placed Himself un- 
reservedly in the hands of divine forces 
to be moulded, as they pleased, for the 
benefit of creatures in the womb of 
futurity. 

Life was not stereotyped. There was 
scope for a free and constant movement 
from the lower to the higher, determined 
by spiritual attainments and a solicit- 
ousness for providing ampler facilities 
for development. Loyalty to the family 
had to be supj)lemcntcd by a loyalty 
to the village commune, which again 
had to serve the needs of the State ; and 
lastly, the State had its obligations in 
inter-regional dealings. India thus came 
to be looked upon as an integral whole, 
the Punyabhumi, the land of righteous- 
ness, where the elect alone had the 
privilege to be born. Within this 
socio-religious organism there were 
movements from one place of 
pilgrimage to the other, from one 
caste to another^ and from occupa- 
tion to occupation. The Ashram as or 
stages of life also recognized this dynam- 
ism of the human personality. Some- 
times, too, there were group conversions 
from one social stage to the other, as 
it is in evidence even in the present- 
day society. India thus presented the 
picture of a mobile, progressive, organic 
whole, the deciding factor in all such 
cases being a higher spiritual and cul- 
tural attainment, the call of the Infinite. 


That spirituality and Dharma set the 
standard for social behaviour will be 
borne out by other considerations as 
well. The Hindus did not worship 
power, simply because power divorced 
from a controlling spiritual force leads 
to devilry. Indian society used, there- 
fore, to be ruled by a bund of honest 
people who had no axes to grind. They 
were the Rishis and the Munis living in 
forest hermitages, satisfied with the bare 
necessities of life and thinking on 
eternal verities. Dharma was recog- 
nized as the guiding principle in all 
walks of life. Ramachandra, when 
advised by his younger brother 
Lakshmana to seize power like any 
other Kshatriya and not court a long 
exile, replied that universal Dharma is 
greater than the Dharma of heroes and 
truth more powerful than physical force. 
Arjuna declined to enter a bloody battle 
till he was convinced that values higher 
than mere power-politics were at stake. 
It is such transcendental considerations 
that inspired Indian heroes and set the 
model for others. 

Wealth and labour, too, were attuned 
to this high purpose. A Vaishya was 
allowed to possess wealth so that society 
might prosper and he himself might 
progress by serving highci purposes with 
his mundane possessions. Labour was 
not just one of the commodities in the 
market. It had its dignity and proper 
place in the social, political, and spiri- 
tual hierarchy. A saint could emerge 
from the poorer classes to receive the 
worship of Brahmins; and an aged 
pariah could be seen acting as the friend, 
guide, and philosopher of an aristo- 
cratic family. 

The different minor institutions were 
similarly inspired by a higher idealism. 
Each social unit had to love and serve 
others, for thereby each really loved 
and served his or her true Self. The 
king was bound by his coronation oaths 
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to serve the State, and the least trouble 
in the body politic was traced to some 
fault in the king or his ministers. 
Marriage was not an individual affair, 
but a social and spiritual obligation. 
The hermits in their forest retreats had 
to offer their taxes to the State in the 
form of prayers for its welfare. Spiri- 
tual aspirants had to include in their 
daily exercise a sending forth of thought- 
currents in all directions for the well- 
being of the world. Charities were 
spoken of as the only true Dharma in 
this Kaliyuga. That this was not a 
poetic eulogy, the pages of Indian 
history with their records of private 
hospitals, roads, tanks, rest-houses, 
etc., will amply bear out. The peri- 
patetic monks who took to leaching and 
preaching as a labour of love, reached 
the farthest corners of the civilized 
world in quest of fresh fields and pas- 
tures new for the service of the Inlinite. 
The aged people renounced the com- 
forts of their homes to take to the 
culture of their minds and propagation 
of ideas. Motherhood reigned supreme 
over all other feminine virtues, and the 
mother was a veritable presiding deity 
in the household. Chastity was the 
qua non for any position in group 
endeavours. Thus through various 
channels did flow the spiritual elixir of 
self-abnegation, sustaining Indian life, 
society, and State. 

IV 

It will be apparent, therefore, that 
ancient sociological thought was 
harmonistic and derivative, whereas 
modern knowledge is syncretistic and 
analytic. Ancient society laid emphasis 
on universality and self-development, 
whereas modern society apotheosizes 
competition and self-aggrandizement. 
Ancient culture based itself on the 
spiritual nature of man, whereas 
modern culture is rooted in his political 


and economic self-seeking. The West 
relies on mechanical adjustments, 
underrating the fundamental principles 
in which human relationships should 
find their raison dh’tre* 

The emphasis on selfishness, the 
root of all disharmony as it is, has 
resulted in many inexplicable pheno- 
mena. We talk of democracy, but 
groan under dictatorship, plutocracy, 
and imperialism. Our sciences, instead 
of serving life, revel in carnage. Our 
philosophies, instead of walking in the 
bright Divine Light, wander in the 
mazes of solipsism, empiricism, and 
pragmatism. Our psychology, instead 
of unravelling the hidden beauties of 
the human heart, wallows in horrid 
complexes. Our spirituality, instead 
of soaring to supreme heights, becomes 
an ally of political potentates. Our 
civilization, instead of becoming a 
means to an end, glories in its crush- 
ing mechanism. And yet, all the while, 
we talk of progress; — we are evolving 
with a vengeance ! 

Rene Guenon is of opinion that 
modern European society is so very out 
of joints, since its institutions are not 
derived from first principles. Thinkers, 
of course, formulate some sort of philoso- 
phies of social behaviour ; but these 
are often of the form of afterthoughts 
to back up certain changes that are felt 
imperative on other grounds. Karl 
Marx’s economic interpretation of 
history is an ajit illustration to the 
point. Aristotle’s definition that man is 
a social being, also skims the surface 
only. The other definition that he is 
a rational being, goes no further. 
Eurojiean philosophies now lose rank 
unless they ally themselves with the 
sciences. The theory of evolution thus 
stalks the stage unchallenged. Human 
beings arc now thought of in terms of 
automatons. Religion has been degrad- 
ed into humanism. And life is evaluat- 
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ed in terms of tangible social contribu- 
tions. Sir Radhakrislinan puts the 
matter very succinctly : ‘Modern civili- 
zation with its scientific temper, 
humanistic spirit, and secular view of 
life is uprooting the world over the 
customs of long centuries and creating 
a ferment of restlessness. The new 
world cannot remain a confused mass 
of needs and impulses, ambitions and 
activities, without any control or 
guidance of the Spirit. The void creat- 
ed by abandoned superstitions and 
uprooted beliefs calls for a spiritual 
filling.’ What we lack is not political, 
economic, or social adjustments, nor 
even a philosophy or a moral code, but 
a passionate yearning for the Eternal 
and an unquenchable indignation 
against all shades of unjust limitation. 
We have got excellent forms and insti- 
tutions into which life must be breathed. 
Our spiritual vacuum must be filled in. 

The minimum required is that we 
must rise beyond all petty considera- 
tions and attune ourselves to the Tiife 
Eternal, without which our big talks are 
but frothy nonsense. We talk of a 
Federation of Nations. But can un- 
cquals federate ? And where is the 
spiritual earnestness to treat all our 
fellow beings decently and equally.^ 
We scheme for the abolition of private 
property, but arc we sure that our 
State ownership will not be another 
magnified cartel ? We talk of ending 
our imperialism and yet we cannot 
divest ourselves of the divine duty of 


saving the heathens and self-constituted 
trusteeship for training the political 
babies. We express pious wishes for 
the economic betterment of the ‘natives’, 
and yet we are not ready to forgo our 
high standard of living, based on 
exploitation, to make this feasible. 
Without love to bind us together our 
artificial conglomerations are bound to 
disintegrate. 

But we need not be quite pessimistic. 
Signs of better days ahead can already 
be discerned. Science is becoming com- 
munity-minded and does not arrogate 
to itself a sacrosanct world of its own. 
The cultured people of different nations 
now co-operate on equal terms and 
think themselves nearer to each other 
than their own racial groups. Better 
communication has facilitated exchange 
of ideas and means of closer under- 
standing. International organizations 
are daily on the increase. Capital and 
labour are becoming mobile and inter- 
national. Social customs are becoming 
more universal in character. ^ And a 
spirit of toleration and mutual under- 
standing is in the air. It is now being 
increasingly realized that nations cannot 
live in isolation. The stage for a better 
world is being thus li'*mly set. But 
unless spirituality, the hero of the piece, 
is guaranteed its proper place all may 
yet be in vain. A world-soul is strug- 
gling to be born. Infinity is not sitting 
idle, but is inspiring the whole world to 
make a heaven of this earth. T-et us 
help the process ! 


‘The whole of the Western world is on a volcano which may burst to-morrow. 
They have searched every corner of the world and have found no respite. They 
have drunk deep of the cup of pleasure and found it vanity. Now is the tune 
to work so that India’s spiritual ideas may penetrate deep into the West.’ 


-SWAMI VrVEKANANDA 



THE ARYAN HERITAGE OF INDIA 

By Sudhansu Bimal Mukerji, M.A. 


Most divergent views have been held 
as to tlie time of the Aryan settlement 
ill India. At any rate, it must have 
taken place between c. 6000 and c. 2000 
B. C. India was not a virgin land 
when the Aryan conquerors set foot on 
her soil. The children of the soil — the 
non- Aryans — offered a stiff resistance, 
but went down before the advancing 
tide of Aryan onrush. It would be 
wrong to assume that India before the 
Aryans was steeped in barbarism. The 
Dravidians, who also were of foreign 
origin, had a fairly developed civiliza- 
tion. The Indus civilization, — ruins of 
which have been unearthed at Mohen- 
jo-Daro and Ilarappa, — belongs to the 
Chalcolithic Age, the transition ])eriod 
between the Neolithic and the Copper 
Ages, and according to archaeologists, 
goes back to the lifth millennium B. C. 

The Aryans revived and changed the 
Uravidian civilization in the same way 
as the Creeks changed the Aegean civili- 
zation, and the Semites, the Sumerian. 

After the initial clash was over, the 
Aryans settled down to a peaceful exist- 
ence. They gave up their nomadic 
habits and developed a culture hitherto 
unknown in India and in many respects 
uiii(iuc in the history of the world. Its 
vitality is unrivalled; its catholicity, un- 
paralleled. Since the time of the Aryan 
settlement countless hordes have swept 
over the fertile plains of India, but the 
tenor of Indian life and culture still 
continues Aryan, though in course of 
centuries that have passed by she has 
borrowed much from foreign conquerors. 
But what she has borrowed, she has 
absorbed and assimilated. Dr. Surendra 
Nath Sen most aptly remarks ; ^Assi- 


milation and not annihilation has been 
her (India’s) racial policy and we quote 
the learned doctor again ; Mndia has 
been from time immemorial the meeting 
place of many races ; in this magic 
cauldron have been thrown diverse 
cults^ languages, and civilizations to be 
brewed into a wonderful potion that 
still brings solace and peace to millions 
of human beings.’ Borrowings notwith- 
standing, the Aryan culture gives India 
an inner unity in s})itc of the diversity 
created by her gcograi)hy, ethnology, 
and political history. The Aryans have 
enriched Indian life in various ways 
and have so influenced it that we cannot 
think of the one without the other. 

The Aryans were the first to think of 
India as a political whole, and it was 
under them that the political unity of 
the country was achieved for the first 
time. The Vniju, the and the 

Vishnu Purnnfis describe India as 
Bharata-varsha, so called after a Mann 
Bharata (c. 5S37 B.C. according to the 
Purdna Prahesha of Dr. G. S. Basu), 
and extending from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. It is called the Karma- 
bhumi, the land of religious actions, 
pur iwccllcnce. It is further said that 
this is the land where the Varnashrama 
scheme of life prevails and any one 
conquering Bharata-varsha becomes a 
Samrat, an emperor. When were these 
Puranas composed? internal evidenee 
indicates that they belong to the fourth 
century B.C. and arc thus contempo- 
raneous with Chanakya’s Arthashdstra^ 
The emperor of the Puranas is identical 
with the Chakravartin of Arthashastra 
and the Bharata-varsha of the former is 
the same as the Chakravayti-kshetra of 
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the latter. It is thus clear that in the 
fourth century B.C. people had already 
begun to think of India as a political 
whole. This conclusion seems all the 
more reasonable as Chandragupta 
Maurya, whose minister was Chanakya, 
was the first political unifier of India. 
The imperial ideal seems to have been a 
familiar one even earlier — at the time 
of the Aitnreya-hrdhmana (composed 
c. 700-000 B.C. according to A. B. 
Keith). 

The second contribution of the Aryans 
to Indian life is a sublime spirituality 
that has elevated the borrowed non- 
Aryan elements ‘in the eourse of that 
grand synthesis’, Hinduism. Thus, the 
snake-worship firmly rooted in non- 
Aryan India, the adoration of stones as 
emblems of the deity, either as the 
Shivalinga or as the Shalagrama, were 
adopted and modified by the Aryans. 
The non- Ary an god Shiva was identified 
with the Vedic Rudra, though their 
functions and attributes were as wide 
apart as possible. The coarser elements 
of the original Shiva-worship were, 
however, purged off, and he became a 
full-fledged Aryan god with a wide 
circle of votaries. The Nagas (lite- 
rally, snakes) and the Shalagrama were 
incorporated into the Hindu pantheon, 
the former cither as attendants on gods 
or as good kings and the latter as an 
emblem of Vishnu. Kottavai, the most 
terrible deity in the Dravidian pantheon, 
became the Holy Mother Uurga. 
Instances may be multiplied. 

By far the noblest Aryan contribu- 
tion to Indian thought is syncretism. 
The loftiest spiritual idealism that ever 
flashed across human mind and inspired 
man, is to be found in the Rigveda. 
Where is to be found a nobler spiritual 
idealism than in the following Sukta : 
‘They call Him Indra, Varuna, Mitra, 
Agni, Celestial Suparna, Garutman, 
Flaming Yama, and Vayu. Sages name 


variously That which ‘ is but One.’ 
(II. iii. ^). This unparalleled Catho- 
licism constitutes the bed-rock of that 
grand synthesis known as Hinduism. 
This is why the thirty-three crorcs of 
gods and goddesses have all been includ- 
ed within the fold of Hinduism. Even 
heterodox systems like Jainism and 
Buddhism have found a place within it. 
This is why Buddha and the first 
Tirthankara Rishavanatha arc regard- 
ed as incarnations of Vishnu. (Cf. 
Bhdgavata Purdna^ where Rishava, 
son of Nabhi and Mcru Devi, is counted 
among the twenty-two incarnations of 
Vishnu, and the Dashdvatura-stotra by 
Jaydeva where Buddha is praised as 
the ninth of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu). 

This process of synthesizing is still 
going on, the last notable cx])onciit 
being Paramahamsa Ramakrishna, the 
man-god of the garden temple of Rani 
Rasmani at Dakshineswar. A Shakla 
among Shaktas, a Vedantin among 
Vedantins, a Christian among Christians, 
the supreme truth dawned upon him : 
‘The Lord is one, though His names be 
many.’ ‘This study of religion in a 
judicial frame of mind’, says Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, ‘has, in fact, been the 
chief characteristic of the Indian mind.’ 
Emperor Akbar made an attempt in 
this direction in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century and tried to ascertain 
the truth in every religion. (Cf. his 
Ibodatkhana at Fatchpur Sikri and Din- 
ilahi). Centuries earlier Ashoka Priya- 
darshi perceived the fundamental unity 
in all religions. His religion may be 
summed up in the words Sarny ama 
(self-restraint) and Bhava-shuddhi 
(purity of heart and thought). Para- 
pashanda-garha, speaking ill of others’ 
religions, was repeatedly condemned by 
him, and his subjects were enjoined to 
listen to one another’s Dharma that alb 
sects might be Bahushruta, possessed oi 
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much religious knowledge and infor- 
mation. In consequence, there would 
be Dhammassa Dipana, the illumination 
of religion. This is exactly what is 
aimed at by the parliaments of religions 
to-day. 

Honour to womankind is another 
immortal legacy of the Aryans to India, 
and in this respect the Indo-Aryan 
certainly holds a unique position. 
Women were accorded a position of 
great honour in the Aryan society. A 
wife was the Sahadharmini of her 
husband. To people of ancient India 
woman was not a ‘thing of pleasure* 
but of pure delight. She was not a 
mere child-bearing machine, but was 
looked upon as the mother of the nation 
to be. She could, if she liked, dedicate 
herself to asceticism or studies. We arc 
not going to enter into a threadbare 
discussion on the status of women in 
Indo-Aryan society. We shall just 
touch on the subject and point out in 
what great esteem they were held. In 
the Vedic age we find women compos- 
ing Vedic hymns. Much later in the 
ninth century A.D. we find a woman, 
libhaya Bharati, wife of the redoubt- 
able Mandana Mishra, acting as the 
judge in the debate between her husband 
and Shankaracharya. To quote a few 
extracts indicative of the honourable 
position held by women in Indo-Aryan 
society : ‘Gods are delighted where 
women are honoured ‘A daughter is to 
be brought up with as much care as a 
son ;* ‘Verily a wise man is he who looks 
upon another man’s wife as his own 
mother.’ It needs be emphasized here 
that the Aryan society rejected such 
feminine institutions as matriarchy pre- 
vailing among the Dravidians and 
polyandry in vogue among the Tibetans. 

Much has been spoken and written 
against the caste system, another 
peculiarly Aryan institution still pre- 
valent in India. The caste system in 


its present form is undeniably condem- 
nable. But we should not forget that 
first it originated at a time when there 
was a necessity for it, as the case with 
all social institutions is, and in the 
second place it was not so rigid in the 
beginning as it is to-day. The caste of 
a man depended originally on his attri- 
butes and profession (cf. Chaturvarnyam 
may a srishtam guna-karma-vibhaga- 
shah), and the castes were not so exclu- 
sive as they arc to-day. Instances of a 
man being transferred from one caste 
to another are not lacking, the most 
notable example being that of Vishwa- 
mitra. 

Another institution peculiar to India 
was the hermitages with which the 
country was dotted in days gone by. 
These were neither city universities nor 
celibate monasteries of Christian Europe. 
These hermitages were ‘the most power- 
ful and most beneficent factor of Aryan 
influence’. The hermits who lived here 
were groups of householders with wives 
and children. They lived in the world 
but were not of it, and practice of virtue 
and culture and dissemination of knowl- 
edge were the mission of their lives. 
‘These hermitages’, to quote Sir J. N. 
Sarkar, ‘were as effectual for the pro- 
motion of knowledge and the growth of 
serious literature as the cathedrals of 
Medieval Europe, but without the un- 
natural monachism of the latter.’ 
Sylvan retreats, and not crowded cities, 
were the fountain-head of culture and 
civilization in the Vedic as well as the 
Buddhist ages. The stream of culture 
that flowed from these hermitages 
inundated the countrV and enriched its 
life. In the calm of these sylvan 
retreats were developed the different 
schools of philosophy, ethics, and other 
branches of knowledge. It was to these 
hermitages that the high and mighty in 
the land, kings not excluding, came on 
tours of pilgrimage or to take counsel 
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(cf. Raghu^ 1.85), and the call of the 
peaceful life in hermitages in the even- 
ing of life was very strong to kings and 
queens. (Cf. Shakuntald, Act IV). 

It was the Aryans who, again, 
developed the institution known as 
Ashrama. The life of an Aryan of the 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, or Vaishya caste 
was normally divided into four parts 
called Ashramas. In the first stage the 
Aryan boy lived in his preceptor’s house 
and acquired knowledge. Life during 
this period was one of rigorous disci- 
pline. After the completion of his edu- 
cation the disciple married and entered 
upon the stage known as Garhasthya. 
Tiien came Vanaprastha, during which 
the erstwhile householder led a life of 
retirement and seclusion in forests, and 
lived by begging. The fourth or last 
stage was known as Sannyasa. A 
Sannyasin or Yati cared nothing for the 
world and made himself ready for 
death. 

No other religion or social system in 
the world has more justly and logically 
balanced the material life and the life 
spiritual than this ideal scheme of life. 
This indeed is a fundamental trait of 
Hinduism, the principles of which arc 
opposed to false asceticism. Sir .fohii 
Woodroffc remarks in Is India Cwilized? 
‘IIow supremely beautiful and balanced 
this ancient ideal was, none can know 
but those who have studied it and 
fathomed the profound principles on 
which it rested, — principles which 
harmonized the world and God in a 
whole.’ Very little of this glory re- 
mains to-day. Yet, to quote Woodroffe 
again, ‘it remain sf a wonderful vision 
which only a truly civilized people 
could have seen and practised’. 

The spiritual idealism, the bed-rock 
of Hindu philosophical speculation, 
which culminated in the Advaita 
Vedanta is essentially Aryan in origin 
and is one of the noblest Aryan legacies 


to India. The religion of the Vedanta, 
according to many eminent thinkers, is 
the only scientific and rational religion. 
How grand, how noble, is the concep- 
tion which looks upon everything in 
nature us a manifestation of Brahman, 
the Universal Soul ! The Aryans it was 
who taught the brotherhood of man. 
The Vedanta philosophy of India does 
not cry a halt here but goes further. It 
teaches the oneness of the spirit, within 
and without. (Cf. Ishavasyamidam 
sarvam; sarvam khalwidam Brahma). 
The Vedanta declares that we are not 
only brothers but are one. This uni- 
verse of ours is the divine manifesta- 
tion of one stupendous whole. This 
oneness of things is the message of 
Vedanta. The religion of Vedanta is 
purely rational and docs not clash with 
science. What it declares by inspira- 
tion and insight, is dis))layed as a 
reasonable and demonstrable fact by 
history as it grows clearer, by science 
as its range extends. They all teach, 
says II. G. Wells, ‘that men form one 
brotherhood, that they spring from one 
common origin, that their individual 
lives, Iheir nations and races interbreed 
and blend and go on to merge again 
at last in one common human destiny 
upon this planet amidst the stars’. The 
Vedantin in unison with the psychologist 
teaches us that ‘there is no reasoned 
peace of heart, no balance and no safety 
in the soul, until a man in losing his 
life has found it and has schooled and 
disciplined his narrow affections’. The 
Vedantin and the historian have the 
same tale to tell — of a being at first 
scattered, confused, and blind, groping, 
for ‘the serenity and salvation of an 
ordered and coherent purpose’. 

How much the Vedantic idea has 
entered into the web of Indian life will 
be evident from the fact that even to- 
day when we have lost much of our 
Aryan heritage, the man in the street is 
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not infrequently heard to say, ‘Where 
a creature is, Shiva is’ (Yatra jivah, 
tatra Shivah). This realization of 
Brahman in all beings was transformed 
into the universal compassion of 
Buddhism. The selfsame spirit under- 
lies Vaishnavism, Sufism, and the 
teachings of saints like Kavir, Dadu, 
Nanak, Raman and a, and others. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Aryans gave India her speeeh, and 
almost all the princijial dialects of 
present-day India are of Sanskritie 
origin. Sanskrit may or may never 
have been a colloquial language ; but 
the Indo-Aryan language of literature it 
undoubtedly was. 

In the domain of thought the Aryans 
introduced systcnuilie and methodical 
arrangement of the subjects they dealt 
with. They created the Sutra literature 
and wrote systematic works on philo- 


sophy, polity, grammar, medicine, law, 
metrics, astronomy, rituals, etc. Pani- 
ni’s Ashtddhyayiy for example, is the 
most scientifically composed grammatical 
work in the whole range of world’s 
literature. 

In the realm of art the Indo-Aryan 
imagination was no doubt inferior in 
fertility of invention and exuberant 
imagination to the Dravidians as well as 
to the Aryans of Greece so far as per- 
fect order of form and chaste elegance 
of beauty are concerned. But the 
imagination they dis])layed was reiined 
and restrained, 

India has forgotten much that the 
Aryans taught her. Yet the fact 
remains that the Indian culture to-day, 
though a synthesis of all the cultures 
that have followed in the wake of foreign 
invasions, is predominantly Aryan. 


GOD IS MERCIFUL 

God is merciful. But wc doubt and doubt. 

And fear lays its chill grip on our growing minds, 

And wc may not trust. 

Experience, it is said, makes us wise. 

But it also makes us fools; — 

For wliat happens to-day may not happen U>-morrow ! 

Let all happenings be put down 

To the account of the Great Time-keeper. 

Wc keep our timings and believe in them; — 

So arc we often misled ! 

Let us believe that what is best shall happen, 

And let us not worry. 

The child that wants to anticipate his mother’s offer or award. 
May not be as happy as another 
Who rests on his mother’s love, 

And is so without any hope ! 

— S. C. Sen Gupta, M.A. 


5 



sill KRISHNA AND IIIS MESSAGE 

By Swami Asheshananda 


The whole world is in the midst of a 
huge coiillagration. Cataclysms have 
already visited many parts of the globe 
with whirlwind sj)ec(l, while ominous 
dark clouds arc hovering on the hori- 
zon of others. P>om the Atlantic the 
war has spread to the Pacific. The ris- 
ing flame has gushed out like a forest 
lire jumping from wood to wood, fanned 
by the favourable wind of self-aggran- 
dizement. The blaze and the scorching 
heat are being watched and felt from 
•far and near with extreme anxiety and 
uneasiness. The minds of the old and 
the young have become perplexed. The 
unsophisticated common folk have 
grown y)anicky. Nobody can say what 
will happen to-morrow. The war is 
knocking at the very gates of India. 
The situation has become extremely 
grave and complicated since the fall 
of Malaya and Rangoon. The demon is 
raising its ugly head with a grim sinis- 
ter look and casting its shadow over 
this land. There is fear in the minds 
of the masses and scare in the hearts 
of the classes. Everything seems to be 
unhinged and gone out of joints. How 
true arc the words of the poet : 

To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to 

think 

What man has 'made of man. 

But what is the remedy? Are we 
to cringe in fear, shed imbecile tears, 
and run away with life? Far from it. 
This is the time when we should turn 
to the pages of the Gita in a reverential 
attitude and draw inspiration from it. 
Sri Krishna, the sweetest and the brav- 


est child of Mother India, is our friend, 
philosopher, and guide at this time of 
crisis. He will show us the way which 
will lead us to our long cherished en- 
franchisement. If we make Him our 
generalissimo. He will never let us 
down. If we voluntarily offer ourselves 
to Ilis charge, we will come out trium- 
phant with flying colours in this pre- 
sent campaign when our hearth and 
home, our cloister and shrine, arc going 
to be seriously jeopardized. Everything 
will be safe, and we will emerge vic- 
torious if wc make the charioteer of 
Arjuna our own charioteer. What are 
His words ? Let us hear His thundering 
voice which roared like a lion’s to in- 
stil courage and faith in the mind of 
Arjuna when he was cast down by grief. 
We, too, are in the same predicament. 
Wc have become panicky and sorrow- 
stricken. Consternation has tlirust its 
wild fangs into our bosoms. We have, 
been assailed by scare and possessed hy 
fear. The gloom of a dark night lues 
enveloped our souls and wc do not 
know what to do. Will not the words 
of Parthasarathi be sufficient to allay 
our fear and dispel our panic? How 
mighty and majestic the words arc ! If 
they cannot galvanize our spirit and 
charge our minds with new vigour and 
fire of enthusiasm what else in the world 
will be able to do so? The stimulating 
words came as a slashing blow to ex- 
plode the fear of Arjuna. Their effect 
was tremendous. Sri Krishna said, 

* Whence has this loathsome feeling of 
dejection come upon thee in such a 
crisis? It is un-Aryanlikc, disgraceful, 
ignoble, and contrary to the attainments 
of the highest good. Yield not to un- 
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manliness, O Partha! Ill doth it be- 
come thee. Cast off this mean faint- 
heartedness and arise, O scorcher of 
thine enemies.^ 

Sri Krishna is the soul of our race, 
the embodied symbol of spirituality, 
and the greatest patriot of our country. 
The genius of the nation finds its high- 
est landmark in Him as an upholder 
of truth and as a champion for the 
cause of the poor and the distressed. 
His life is an epic of unselfish service 
and sacrifice at the altar of our mother- 
land. lie converted the tears of Arjuna 
i!ito pearls of joy and loving consecra- 
tion by His moving speech, which 
brought fresh animation into his other- 
wise dead bones and dried up soul. He 
goaded him to fight — to discharge his 
duties courageously regardless of consc- 
(pienccs. He reprimanded his vacillat- 
ing s])irit and inspired him to act nobly 
and <li(‘ bravely, if need be, for re- 
irieving a virtuous cause. To a patriot 
Ihe prestige and freedom of his coun- 
Iry iXYv matters of su])remc virtue. To 
him there is no religion higher than 
that. He deems his country as his 
God and Gf)d as his country. He rec- 
kons no sacrifice too great to bring 
forward the aspired goal of liberation. 
The pregnant words of Sri Krishna tell 
this burning tale in a most emphatic 
and unambiguous language. When He 
argued to convince Arjuna about the 
pressing and imperative necessity of 
taking up arms against his enemies as 
a defender of his faith and as a protec- 
tor of his country and people, He did 
never speak as a half-naked religious 
mendicant but as a warrior-prophet. 
He exhorted him thus : ‘Looking at 
thy own duty, thou oughtest not to 
waver, for there is nothing higher for 

soldier than a righteous war. For- 
tunate, certainly, are those who are 
called to fight in such a battle that 
comes unsought as an open gate to 


heaven. But if thou refusest to engage 
in this righteous warfare, O Partha, then 
forfeiting thine own Dharma and 
honour, thou shalt incur sin.’ And 
again, ‘The world also will ever hold 
thee in reprobation. To the honoured, 
infamy and disrepute are surely worse 
than death. Thine enemies cavilling at 
thy great prowess will say of thee things 
that are not to be uttered. What could 
be more intolerable than this. Dying 
thou gaincst heaven, conquering thou 
enjoyest the wide earth. Therefore, O 
son of Kunti, arise, gird up thy loins, 
steel thy heart and be resolved to fight.’ 

The most striking feature that 
arrests our attention in the life of Sri 
Krishna is the many-sidedness of His 
character. He was a versatile genius. 
His personality shines luminous as that 
of a king or a philosopher, a lover or 
a statesman, and what not.^ Qualities 
that are di\ergent and (piitc at vari- 
ance found their meeting ground in 
Him. Buddha is great as a Sannyasin, 
but Krishna is great not only as a 
most wonderful Sannyasin but also as a 
most remarkable householder. He lived 
the life of perfect detachment amidst 
the innumerable cares and responsibi- 
lities of a busy life. He embodies in 
His uni(]ue and outstanding character 
the shining example of the truths that 
He preached in the Gita. He is the 
Gita jiersonified and a living commen- 
tary on it. It is no wonder, then, that 
Sri Krishna and Sri Krishna alone can 
lay claim to our spontaneous allegiance 
and be the leader of our nation at this 
time of turmoil when our very existence, 
our very civilization and culture are 
threatened with a grave peril. 

The gosjiel preached by Sri Krishna 
is nothing but a gospel of strength and 
fearlessness. He has preached all 
through His life in different battle- 
fields and secluded monasteries, a man- 
making, soul-stirring religion which is 
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the very antipode of cowardice and 
weakness. He has advocated a dyna- 
mic view of life which must throw away 
weakness and inertia like poison from 
society and the body politic. He ruth- 
lessly condemned a life of slavery and 
degradation and inculcated a most re- 
volutionary cult, which gave a rude 
shock to the hide-bound Puritans and 
narrow-minded fundamentalists of the 
day. He said, ^A soldier is a sage and 
a martyr when he dies in the battle- 
field for the freedom of his country. 
If he goes to the front out of volun- 
tary will and not through forced com- 
pulsion, his is a noble act. The joy 
of death in a holy war, in defence of 
the home and the shrine, inspired by 
a lofty feeling of duty, is thrice blessed. 
Without surrendering to the powers of 
aggression and evil if a man meets his 
opponent heroically he is cent per cent 
spiritual. Death in such a cause is a 
most coveted one, which every faith- 
ful follower should emulate and 
enshrine in the deep corner of his heart. 
It is above all cavil, as it is sure to 
bring the desired goal of salvation in 
its wake.’ IIow lofty and edifying His 
uttt rances are ! How beautifully He 
has combined religion and politics and 
given legitimate place to spirituality 
and practicality without degrading the 
one or vitiating the other. In another 
place lie has remarked, ‘Better is one’s 
own Dharma, though imperfect, than 
the Dharma of another well performed. 
He who does the duty imposed on him 
by his own nature incurs no sin. From 
whom all beings have proceeded and 
by whom all thi^ is pervaded, by wor- 
shipping Him through the performance 
of his own duty, a man attains perfec- 
tion.’ 

The need of the hour is the resur- 
gence of the Gita-spirit in life. We 
must feel that we are a strong and 
virile race and we are marked by Pro- 


vidence to play an important part in 
the drama of the world. If we are 
conscious of our spiritual heritage and 
imbued with a bold dynamism all our 
weaknesses, political or otherwise, will 
vanish like mist before the advent of 
the early dawn. Hinduism must be 
aggressive and a forceful factor in the 
new world order that is sure to be 
ushered in after the end of this titanic 
war. The key-note of the Gita, the 
crest-jewel of the Upanishads, has been 
expressed in inspiring language by 
Swami Vivekananda, who considered 
it as a universal gospel which will 
afford perennial joy to all earnest 
truth-seekers of all countries. He says, 
‘Strength, strength is what it speaks 
to me from every page. This is the 
one great thing to remember. It has 
been the one great lesson I have been 
taught in my life. Strength, it says, 
strength O man, be not weak. Are 
there no human weaknesses ? — says man. 
There are, says the Gita, but will more 
weakness heal them, — would you try 
to wash dirt with dirt? Will sin cure 
sin, weakness cure weakness? So stand 
up and be strong. Aye, it is the only 
literature in the world where you find 
the word Abhih, fearless, used again 
and again; in no other scripture is the 
adjective applied cither to God or to 
man. And in my mind rises from the 
past the vision of the great Emperor 
of the West, Alexander the Great, and 
I see, as it were in a picture, the great 
monarch standing on the banks of the 
Indus, talking to one of our Sannyasins 
in the forest; the old man he was talk- 
ing to, perhaps naked, sitting on a 
block of stone, and the Emperor, as- 
tonished at his wisdom, tempting him 
with gold and honour to come over to 
Greece. And this humble naked Fakir 
smiles at his gold, smiles at his temp- 
tations, and refuses ; and then the 
Emperor standing on his authority as 
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an Emperor, says, “I will kill you if 
you do not come;” and the man bursts 
out into a laugh and says, “Me you 
kill, Emperor of the material world ! 
Never, never have you spoken such a 
damned lie? Who can kill me? For 
T am Spirit unborn and undecaying ! 
Never was I born, never do I die. I 
have realized my unity with the Infi- 
nite Spirit which is eternal and indes- 
tructible.” This is strength. As one 
of your blood, let me tell you, my 
friends, that the Upanishads and the 
Gita arc the great mine of strength. 
Therein lies strength to invigorate the 
whole world. They will call with 
triumphant voice upon the weak, the 
miserable, the downtrodden of all races, 
all creeds, all sects to stand on their 
feet and be free; — freedom, physical 
freedom, mental freedom, spiritual 
freedom, — are the watchwords of these 
invigorating scriptures.’ 

The voice of Mother India spoke 
once and will again speak to-day 
through Sri Krishna. He is a brilliant 
star of the highest magnitude, a lumi- 
nous figure in world history. He is the 
right person and true ambassador to 
deliver India’s message to the high- 
pitched war-lords and the imperialistic 
nations. He kindled a new faith in the 
destiny of the Hindu race and strove 
to establish the kingdom of Heaven on 
earth on the cementing bond of frater- 
nity and international fellowship. 
During His time He was virtually the 
maker of kings and kingdoms, but He 
never usurped the throne for imperial- 
istic purposes. How unattached, calm, 
and profoundly well balanced was He ! 


How amidst all the din and bustle of 
the battle, He kept a perfect equanimity 
of mind ! His intellect was scarchingly 
penetrative. His heart was as big as 
the vast fathomless ocean. There was 
nothing of sentimentalism nor of paro- 
chialism in Him. He did never preach 
an exclusive religion of bitter commu- 
nalism nor a venomous cult of circum- 
scribed nationalism. The goal He has 
set forth is not peace and freedom for 
one nation but removing of shackles 
and liberation of all the nations of the 
world. Let us cling to that grand and 
broad ideal adumbrated by Sri Krishna, 
our chosen hero and pin our faith in 
Him with all the more zest and avidity 
at this psychological moment, when 
brothers are flying at the throats of 
brothers and nations arc running amuck, 
— mad with hatred, mad with greed, and 
mad for wreaking vengeance on their 
adversaries. The great redeemer is our 
leader, the great deliverer is on our 
side. Is there any cause for fear? 


vn qwf 1 


‘He whose compassion makes the 
dumb eloquent and the. cripple cross 
mountains, Him do 1 salute with my 
humble heart, the All-bliss Madhava. 
Wherever there is Krishna, the Lord 
of Yoga, wherever is Partha, the 
wiclder of the bow, there will surely be 
virtue and victory, prosperity and 
righteousness. Such is my sincere ver- 
dict and firm conviction.’ Om Shanti. 


‘Whoever performs devotional exercises, with the belief that ther^ is but 
one God, is bound to attain Him, no matter in what aspect, name or manner He 
is worshipped.’ 


—Sri Ramakrishna 



ARYAN CULTURE AND THE DEITY 

By Prof. Charanjit Singh Bindra, M.A., LL.B. 


The religion of the Indian branch of 
the great Aryan race is embodied in 
songs, invocations, and prayers, which 
are collectively called the Vedas, and 
are attributed to Rishis, the inspired 
leaders of the earliest religious thought 
and life in India. This comprises, in a 
word, the worship of deified forces or 
phenomena of nature such as the fire, 
the sun, the wind, and the rain, which 
are sanctified, individualized, and 
thought of as separate divine powers, 
but are ultimately gathered under one 
general concept and personified as 
God. To begin with, it was the adora- 
tion of forces which are in operation 
all around man, producing, destroying, 
and reproducing; but it is a physiolatry 
developing itself into forms of theism, 
polytheism, anthropomorphism, and the 
most advanced pantheism. 

Nature was considered divine, because 
everything which is impressive on 
account of its sublimity or is capable 
of good or evil, unwittingly becomes the 
object of human adoration. Mountains, 
rivers, springs, and trees were no doubt, 
invoked as so many high powers.’ 
Even the animals of everyday utility, 
such as the horse, the cow, the dog, and 
numerous other creatures, became 
objects of homage or deprecation." 
Certain parts of the paraphernalia used 

* Rigveda, VII.35.8 ; VIII.54.4 ; X.35.2 ; 
64.8 ; 11.41.16-18 ; TII.33 ; VII.47.9.5-96 ; 

VIII.74.15 ; X.64.9 ; 75 ; VII.49 ; 1.90.8 ; 
VII.34.23-25 ; VI.49.14 ; X.17.14 ; 9.97 ; 145. 
Atharvaveda, VIII.7. 

^ Rigveda, 1.162.168 ; IV.38 ; 1.164.26-28 ; 
III.58.14 ; IV .57.4 ; VI.28 ; VIII.101.15 ; 

X.19.169. Atharvaveda, X.IO ; XIL4 ; 5. 
Rigveda, VTI.55 ; 11.42.43 ; X.165 ; 1.116.16 ; 
191.61 ; VII.104.17-22. Atharvaveda, VIII. 

15; 10.29 ; IX.2.22 ; X.4. 


for offering worship or sacrifice also 
came to be considered sacred.’ As a 
matter of fact, more than half of the 
hymns in the Atharvavedn are devoted 
to this form of religion. Implements of 
peace and weapons of war also appear 
to have undergone the same metaphori- 
cal deification.'* 

It is not, however, the direct adora- 
tion of any of these objects or the 
personification of nature phenomena, 
that constitutes the prominent feature 
of the Aryan religion. It is pre- 
eminently pantheistic from its very 
cradle. Heaven and Earth though 
revered as the primitive pair by whom 
the rest of the gods were begotten, dis- 
appear from the cnltnfi at the introduc- 
tion of the more personal deities ; while 
the stars arc hardly mentioned and the 
moon plays only a subordinate part.’' 
In the sun the seers have seen complex 
personalities and endowed them wdth a 
number of abstruse meanings. The 
two divinities that alone appear to have* 
retained physical character even in later 
stages and have not been outshone by 
mere personifications, were also invested 
with a subtle and complicated symbolism 
as cosmic agents and universal princi- 
ples. The proper native home of Agni 
is the mystic invisible heaven, the 
abode of the eternal light, and the first 
principle of all things;® and its counter- 

* Rigveda, 1II.8 ; X.76.175 ; 1.187 ; 

1.28.5-8 ; IV.58. Atharvaveda, XVIII.4.5 ; 

XIX.32. 

" Rigveda, III.53.17-20 ; VI.47.26-31; 

VI.75; IV.57.4-8. 

^Ihid. 1.24.10; 105.1, 10; X.64.8 ; 85.1-5, 
9, 13, 18, 19, 40. 

• Ibid, x . 45.1 ; 121.7 ; VI. 8.2 ; IX.118.7, 8. 
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part Soma also has a mystic existence.’^ 
Indeed should we try to sum up the 
theology of the Vedic hymns, we shall 
find that it oscillates between two 
extremes, polytheism and monotheism, 
with an inveterate propensity for pan- 
theism; for idolatry was at this stage 
unknown, as in the hymns there is little 
evidence of the images being actually 
worshipped,® though they seem to have 
been occasionally employed,'** and the 
physical description of the gods is 
sometimes exceedingly j)recise, suggest- 
ing traits bordering on fetishism. 

Were it possible to rearrange the 
hymns of the Vedas in their strict 
chronological order, shorn of all mytho- 
logical growth, it would appear that 
different objects, natural phenomena, 
abstract notions, and hypothetical 
personalities were invested with godhood 
with the corresponding expansion of the 
people’s experience, their views of the 
godhead, and their spiritual and secular 
needs. When the early Aryans personi- 
fied and deified the forces surrounding 
them, they attributed to them human 
tastes, likings, and predilections, and 
propitiated them with such presents and 
offerings of food and drink as would be 
deemed acceptable among themselves, 
and would be needed for their own main- 
tenance of vigour and vitality.''* This 
process of development in deification, 
more than anywhere else, is in accord- 
ance with the theory that such as men 
themselves are, such will God Himself 
seem to them to be. 

First, Agni, the earliest mediator 
between man and heaven, is the lord 
and generator of sacrifice, being a priest 
by birth in heaven as well as on earth,^' 

’ Ibid, 1.91.4 ; IX.36.1.5. 

' J. Muni ; Original Sanskrit TenctSf 
Vol. IV. p. 407, 2n(l Ed. 

Rigveda, II.S8.9 ; 1.25.18; V.52.15. 

Monier Williams : Religious Thought 
and Life in India, London, 1888, p. 6. 

" Rigveda, 1.94.6 ; X.110.11 ; 150.7. 


with whom the first religious rites and 
the first sacrifice were brought forth 
and who organizes the world, and pro- 
duces and preserves universal life.'** 
Next, Soma, the generator of heaven 
and the earth, gives inspiration to the 
poet and fervour to prayer and a 
drink of it would make human beings 
immortal like the gods.'"^ 

With the growth of speculative 
element the physical characteristics be- 
come less prominent and the personal- 
ity of the deity becomes more and more 
complex. Iiidra, the first to be anthro- 
pomorphized, gives victory to his people 
and is always ready to take in hand the 
cause of his servants. His strength is 
vast and his victory certain.'® Stand- 
ing erect in his war-chariot, drawn by 
two fawn-coloured horses, he is in some 
sort the ideal type of an Aryan chief- 
tain. lie is also the dispenser of all 
good gifts, the author and preserver of 
all life.'^ Tic is the Maghavan, the 
munificent par twcdlcnce, Tt is with 
regard to him for the first time that we 
hear the deity as of inordinate dimen- 
sions'® and as the sovereign lord and the 
demiurgus.'*-* 

Later, Rudra of fair locks and the 
most handsome of gods, armed with 
thunderbolt, and the author of sudden 
deaths, “** but pre-eminently helpful and 
beneficent, has at his disposal, like 

** Ibid, 1.24.2 ; III.1.20 ; X.88.8 ; 121.7,8 ; 
IV.1.11,18. 

*’ Ibid, V.3.1 ; X.8.4 ; 1.69.1. Taitiiriya- 
samhitd, I.v.10.2. Rigveda, VI.7.7 ; 8.3 ; 

X. 1.56.4. 

Ibid. IX.8.8 ; VIII.79.2,6 ; 1.91.22 ; 

X.97.2 ; VI.47.8 ; 1.23.19,20 ; IX.60.4,85 

95,2 ; 96.G ; 88.3. 

** Ibid. VIII.48.3 ; IX.118.7-11 ; VIII.4.7,8 ; 
79.2,3,6 ; 1.91.6,7. 

Ibid. 1.105.9,10. 

” Ibid. IV. 17.17 ; VII.37.7. 

T.100.15; 173.6; VI.30.1 ; III.80.5. 
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IT.5.2 ; 17.5 ; VI.80.5 ; VIII.96.6. 

'^^Ibid. 1I.3;13,10-14 ; VII.46. 
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Soma^ the most excellent remedies ; and 
his special office is that of the protec- 
tor of flocks.®* After him come his sons, 
the faithful companions of Indra, the 
Maruts. This appears to be a case of 
compromise between the old and the 
new. Under their hosts of deer-yoked 
chariots the earth trembles and the 
forests bow their lieads on the moun- 
tains,®® and as they pass men witness 
the flashing of their arms and hear the 
sounds of their flute-music mixed with 
their challenge-calls and the cracking 
of whips. We have among Rudra’s 
near relatives, Vayu or Vata, a god of 
healing who possesses a miraculous cow 
that yields him the best milk, and 
Parjanya, the most direct impersona- 
tion of the rainstorm, who lays the 
forests low and causes the earth to 
tremble ; who terrifies even the innocent 
when he smites the guilty, but who also 
diffuses life, and at whose approach 
exhausted vegetation begins to revive 
and the Earth, his wife, bedecks her- 
self afresh. He has at his command 
both Agni and Soma — the first instance 
of a new god being claimed to exercise 
prowess over previous ones. He has a 
higher role : he even plays a part in 
the generation, of the cosmos.®* 

Witli the further development of the 
speculative aspect wc meet the concept 
of the deity as Brihaspati or Brahman- 
aspati, the lord of prayer, in whom rc- 
a^jpear all the conspicuous peculiarities 
of Agni, Soma, and Indra. Like Agni 
and Soma, having been begotten in space 
by Heaven and the Earth, and born of 
the altar, he rises thence upwards to the 
gods ; like Indra * he wages war with 
enemies on earth and demons in the 

Ibid, II.S3.3,% ; 1.43.4 ; 114.5 ; 11.33.2 ; 
XI.74 ; 1.43 ; 114.8 ; X.169. 

^^Ibid. V.66.2,3 ; VI 11.20.5,6 ; 1.37.6,8. 

“"/ferV/. 1.64.4; VIII.20.11 ; 1.85.2,10; 

37.3,18. 

“ Ibid, V.83 ; VII.lOl ; TX.82.3 ; 113.8. 


air;®"* and like the three he resides in 
the highest heaven and ordains the order 
of the universe. Under his fiery breath 
the world has melted like metal in the 
mould of the founder assuming its 
present form.®® 

In Varuna, the seers had evolved the 
full-dress anthropomorphic concept of 
the deity, combining into one all the 
attributes of sovereign power and 
majesty. Varuna is the god of the vast 
luminous heavens, the primary source 
of all life and every blessing, represent- 
ing the severe immutable majesty of 
existence. The sun is his eye, the sky 
his garment, and the storm is his 
breath.®^ He assumes the role of the 
creator, the preserver, and the inscrut- 
able. He knows all,®'^ sees all,®® and 
orders all.’*® He is the Ritasya Gopa, 
guardian of order, the Dhritavarta, the 
immutable, and the Satyadharmaii, the 
just. He is the judge of men’s deeds, 
and his justice is tempered with mercy 
to the repentant. He accepts praycT 
and confession.’*' He is the embodi- 
ment of holiness and compassion. Such 
a concept is monotheism out and out. 
To find a parallel to the accents of 
adoration and supplication addressed to 
Vanina, we have to refer to the psalms 
or the hymns of Guru Nanak and his 
successors. 

Having reached this peak in Vedic 
ideology after a steep climb of develop- 
ment in faith, our path now lies along 
a similarly precipitous slope of frustra- 
tion, comparisons, and degeneration; 

11.24.11; VII.97.8; II. 23.3 ; 18; 
II.24.2-4 ; X.68. 
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for a race endowed with a highly specu- 
lative turn of mind cannot stand still 
in its intellectual march onwards, be it 
for better or for worse. Hereafter sets 
in an era of revivals, which is of the 
nature of a renaissance of the original 
simplicity of devotion, of emulation 
among the devotees of different gods in 
extolling the prowess of their own 
deities, and of crafty reprisals on the 
gods of their rival sects. 

As soon as one of the gods comes into 
favour with the people, the rest suffer 
an eclipse. He attracts every attribute 
to himself ; he is the God. In one 
hymn**“ of the Rlifveda we have Agni 
declaring that he quits the service of 
Varuna for that of Indra, the only true 
lord and master, which shows and is 
accepted by some as authentic evidence 
that the worship of Varuna at this stage 
was superseded by that of Indra. The 
language of this hymn is reported to 
bear marks of extreme antiquity, but 
that may be due to the author’s solici- 
tude to give it the sanctity of date so 
that it may find currency without much 
ado. Interpolations in and later addi- 
tions, ill disguised form, to the Vedas 
have been admitted as a fact, though 
the general belief is that the entire 
body of these is more or less of spon- 
taneous growth.’’' Under the circum- 
stances, language and other internal 
evidence cannot be accepted as depend- 
able in respect of the antiquity or 
priority of the Vedic hymns. 

Varuna, however, set a new fashion 
among the Vedic gods. Others whose 
names like Varuna express abstract 
ideas are Mitra the friend, Aryaman the 

X.124, 

” Barth : The ReU^ions of India, London, 
1882, p. 5. 


bosom friend, Bhaga the liberal, Daksha 
the capable, and Amca the apportioner ; 
but they are seldom invoked singly and 
often referred to as the sons of Aditi, 
immensity; and when the seers try to 
describe Aditi they exhaust themselves 
in laborious efforts and lose themselves 
in vagueness.-’^ 

Mushroom growth of the gods of the 
pantheon that followed, makes not only 
the mere enumeration of them too tedi- 
ous, but relegates them to the history 
of the myths rather than to that of 
religion. Among them are those of the 
family of Surya, and Ushas, the abstract 
person ilications of piety, blessedness, 
and death, etc. ‘Neither great nor 
small, neither old nor young, all being 
equally great,’*’’ they are supreme in 
their own turns, and are assigned the 
most express subordination to others,’’" 
There is an interminable variety of 
ranks and a confusing interchange of 
characters, that lead not the inquirer 
anywhere. 

This in brief is the story of the 
hierarchy of Aryan gods that reveals a 
gradual development in the cultural his- 
tory of the race in India. At lirst we 
have the settlers roaming in search of 
a home and a peg to hang their ideo- 
logy upon, mystified by the phenomena 
of nature, organizing home and social 
life and the rudiments of a government; 
and later we find them busy seeking to 
establish order and peace, and ])unishing 
the transgressor ; and lastly they arc 
noticed exjieriencing the mystic call of 
the soul accompanied by queer intima- 
tions of the Unknowable. 

Rimveda, 1.89.10. 

^^Ihid. VIII.30.1. 

=•" Ibid. V.69.4 ; 1.101.3 ; 1TI.9 ; IX.96.5 ; 
I.ir>(5.4 ; Vlll.101.12 ; II.88.9. 



TREASURE OF THE SNOWS 

By Prof. Nicholas Roerich 


Throughout Sikkim again thunder the 
huge trumpets ! For all it is a great, 
a solemn day. Let us go to the temple 
to see the Dances of the Great Day of 
Homage to Kiiichinjunga. 

From all parts of Sikkim many 
peoples gather in their strange and 
varied attires. Here are the Sikkimese, 
in their short red garments with their 
conical, feathered hats; here are the 
sober Bhutanese, startlingly like the 
Basques or Hungarians; here stand the 
red-turbaned people from Kham; you 
can see the small round caps of the 
valiant Nepalese Gurkhas; the people 
of Lhasa, in their Chinese-like long 
garments ; the timid, quiet Lcpchas, 
and many Sharpa people; all types of 
hill-men from all parts come to pay 
homage to the Five Treasures of 
Kinehinjunga, which points the way to 
the sacred city of Shambhala. 

Trumpets are roaring. The drums 
beat. The crowd shouts and whistles. 
Enters the protector of Sikkim, in a 
huge red and gold mask, with a short 
spear in his hand. Around the foun- 
tain, from which the sacred water is 
drawn each morning, the impressive 
protector of Sikkim turns in a slow 
benevolent dance, completing his magic 
circles. Perhaps he is peering into 
the religious situation of Sikkim. 
In each monastery in Sikkim, at the 
same hour, the same sacred dance of the 
})rotector is being performed. Finish- 
ing his role, the protector joins the 
picturesque file of musicians. 

Again sound the trumpets and the 
roar of the crowd. Then the protect- 
ress emerges from the temple. As a 
Kali or Dakini, with skulls adorning 


her head, in dark garment, the deity 
outlines the same circle; after perform- 
ing her invocation, she also seats her- 
self beside the protector. 

Again the crowd shouts and cries. 
One by one the protectors of the Five 
Treasures of Kinehinjunga emerge. 
They arc ready to fight for the holy 
mountain, because in its caves, all 
treasures are guarded for centuries. 
They are ready to guard the religion, 
which is supported by the hermits 
who send their benevolent blessings 
from mountain depths. Radiant are 
the streamers on the garments of these 
guardians. They glisten as snows glow- 
ing in the rays of the sun. They are 
ready to fight. They arc armed with 
swords and protected with round shields. 
Begins the dance of the warriors — 
reminiscent of the dances of the 
Comanchis of Arizona; the swords arc 
brandished in the air; guns are fired. 
The population of Sikkim may rejoice 
— beholding how the treasures of 
Kinehinjunga are guarded. They may 
be proud — never yet has the rocky 
summit of this white mountain been 
conquered ! Only exalted keepers of 
the mysteries, high Devas, know the 
path to its summit. The guardians 
finish their dance; they divide into two 
parties. In slow tread they march, 
intoning a long song; they boast and 
bet. Each tells us of his prowess : 
H can catch fish without nets^ — H can 
ride over the world without a horse’ — 
‘None can resist my sword’ — ‘My shield 
is strong.’ And again follows the short 
dance of warriors. They pass into the 
temple. Both the protectors rise and 
again, after several encircling dances, 
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enter the low door. The performance 
is over. 

Now is the power of Kinchinjunga 
disclosed in another way. One sees 
bows and arrows in the hands of the 
people. The old joy of Sikkim — the 
ancient art of archery, — is to be demons- 
trated. Far off are the targets. But 
the hill-men still know the noble art 
and the arrows shall reach the hearts 
of Kinchinjunga’s enemies. The festi- 
val is over. The long giant trumpets 
once again arc carried into the temple; 
drums, gongs, clarinets, and cymbals 
are silent. The doors of the temple arc 
closed. This is not Buddhism; this is 
a homage to Kinchinjunga. 

And when we see the beautiful snowy 
peak, we understand the spirit of the 
festival, because veneration of beauty 
is the basis of this exalted feeling. The 
hill-people feel beauty. They feel a 
sincere pride in possessing these un- 
repeatable snowy peaks — the world 
giants, the clouds, the mist of the 
monsoon. Are these not only a superb 
curtain before the great mystery beyond 
Kinchinjunga? Many beautiful legends 
are connected with this mountain. 

Beyond Kinchinjunga are old menhirs 
of the great sun cult. Beyond Kinehin- 
junga is the birth-place of the sacred 
Swastika, sign of fire. Now in the day 
of the Agni-yoga, the element of fire is 
again entering the spirit and all the 
treasures of earth are revered. For 
the legends of heroes arc dedicated not 
so much to the plains as to the moun- 
tains ! All teachers journeyed to the 
mountains. The highest knowledge, 
the most inspired songs, the most 
superb sounds and colours are created 
on the mountains. On the highest 
mountain there is the Supreme. The 
high mountains stand as witnesses of 
the great reality. The spirit of pre- 
historic man already enjoyed and under- 
stood the greatness of the mountains. 


Whoever beholds the Himalayas 
recalls the great meaning of mountain 
Meru. The Blessed Buddha journeyed 
to the Himalayas for enlightenment. 
There, near the legendary sacred Stupa, 
in the presence of all the gods, the 
Blessed One received his Illumination. 
In truth, everything connected with th(! 
Himalayas reveals the great symbol of 
mount Meru, standing at the centre of 
the world. 

The ancient people of wise India dis- 
cerned in the splendour of the Hima- 
layas the smile of mighty Vishnu, who 
stands as a heroic, indefatigable 
warrior, armed with discus, mace, war- 
trumpet, and sword. All the ten 
Avataras of Vishnu were consummated 
near the Himavat. The most remote and 
oldest of them is the Avatara Dagon, 
the man-fish, who saved the forefather 
of the earthly race, Manu. As far back 
as the time of the first cataclysm, the 
flood, Burma remembers Dagon, and 
claims that the Dagoba dedicated to 
him is more than three thousand years 
old. Then came the Tortoise, - the 
pillar of heaven -which in the depths 
of the ocean of space, assisted the great 
upheaval which endowed the earth with 
the radiant goddess Lakshmi. Then 
came the ponderous earthly Boar; then 
the unconquerable Nrisimha, the man- 
lion, who saved PrahlAda from the 
wrath of his sinning father. The fifth 
Avatara, Vamana, the dwarf, tri- 
umphed over another king, Bali, who 
like Prahlada’s father tried to possess 
the throne of Vishnu. The sixth Ava- 
tara, bearing the name of Brahman, is 
the great warrior Pafashurama, said in 
ancient scriptures to have annihilated 
the race of Kshatriyas. The seventh 
Avatara appeared as Rama, the mighty 
beneficent king of India, extolled in the 
Rdmdyana, The eighth Avatara is 
Krishna, the sacred shepherd, whose 
teaching is glorified in the all-embracing 
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Bhagavad Gita. The ninth Avatara, 
the blessed Buddha, is the great Ava- 
tara predicted by Vishnu as the triumph 
of wisdom and the destruction of 
demons and sinners by their own 
Karma. Vishnu’s tenth Avatara, not 
yet manifest, is the future Maitreya. 
A great horseman, saviour of humanity, 
the Kalki Avatara, shall appear riding 
on a white horse ; resplendent, with his 
triumphant sword in hand — he will res- 
tore the pure law of righteousness and 
wise rule on earth. 

The advent of the resplendent day- 
goddess, Lakshmi, Vishnu’s bride, has 
ever rejoiced the Indian heart, even as 
do the Himalayan summits. Vishnu’s 
second Avatara, the blue Tortoise aided 
in stirring up the great ocean of space, 
indicated in the Mnhnbhdrata^ the 
Rawayana, and the VlfihMV^-purdna. To 
restore to the three regions of earth, 
air, and heaven, their lost treasures, 
Vishnu commanded the Devas, sons of 
heaven, sons of lire, to join the dark 
demoniac Asura.s in stirring the cosmic 
ocean in order to create the sea of 
milk, or Amrita, the heavenly nectar 
of life. The Devas, in glowing sheen, 
came to the edge of the sea which moved 
as the shining clouds of autumn. And 
with the help of the great One, they 
uprooted the holy mountain to serve 
as a churning-pole. The great serpent 
Ananta offered himself as a rope, and 
the mighty Vishnu, assuming the form 
of an immense Tortoise, made a pivot 
for the pole. The Devas held the tail 
of the serpent and the Asuras ap- 
proached the head ; and the great crea- 
tive churning began. The first creation 
of this tumultuous labour was the 
divine cow, the fountain of milk shown 
in the Vedas as rain-cloud, which con- 
quered the drought. Then was mani- 
fested Varuni, Vishnu’s crystallized 
radiance. Then came the Parijata, the 
source of all heavenly fruits. Afterwards 


rose the moon and was possessed by 
Shiva. At this moment conflagration, 
destructive fumes emitted by this pro- 
cess, engulfed the earth and threatened 
the whole universe. Then Brahm&, the 
creator, arose and bid Shiva manifest 
his power. Shiva, for the sake of all 
existing beings, swallowed the poison 
sclf-sacrificingly and became Nilakantha, 
the blue-throated. Then appeared 
Dhanvantari bearing the precious cup of 
Amrita. Hark and rejoice ! After him 
came Lakshmi the effulgent, herself. 
Radiant, surrounded by her celestial 
attendants, glowing as a lustrous chain 
of clouds 1 At the same time, the gray 
rain clouds, the powerful elephants of 
heaven, poured water over her from 
golden vessels. Amrita was manifested 
and the eternal battle over the treasure 
of the universe began. The Devas and 
Asuras clashed in battle but the Asuras 
were vanquished and driven to Patfila, 
the gloomy recesses of earth. Again 
came joy and happiness to the three 
worlds — the festival of gods and men. 

As you ascend the peaks of the Hima- 
layas and look out over the cosmic ocean 
()f clouds below, you see the ramparts 
of endless rocky chains and the pearly 
strings of cloudlets. Behind them march 
the gray elephants of heaven, the heavy 
monsoon clouds. Is this not a cosmic 
picture which fills you with under- 
standing of some great creative mani- 
festation.^ The mighty serpent in end- 
less coils sustains the Milky Way. The 
blue Tortoise of heaven and stars with- 
out number are as diamond treasures of 
a coming victory. You recall the huge 
‘Mendangs’ in the Sikkimese range, with 
their stone seats used by the great 
hermits for meditation before sunrise; 
the great poet Milaraspa knew the 
strength of the hour before dawn, and 
in this awesome moment his spirit 
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merged with the great spirit of the 
world, ill conscious unity. 

Before sunrise there comes a breeze, 
and the milky sea undulates. The 
shining Devas have approached the tail 
of the serpent and the great stirring has 
begun ! The clouds collapse as the 
shattered walls of a prison. Verily, the 
luminous god approaches ! Bui what 
has occurred? The snows arc red as 
blood. But the clouds collect in an 
ominous mist and all that was erstwhile 
resplendent and beauteous becomes 
dense, dark, shrouding the gore of the 
battle. Asuras and Devas struggle ; the 
poisonous fumes creep everywhere. 
Creation must perish. But Shiva, self- 
saerificingly, has consumed I he poison 
which threatened the world’s destrue- 
tion~hc, the great blue-throated ! 
Lakshmi arises from darkness, bearing 
the chalice of nectar. And before her 
radiant beauty all the evil spirits of 
night disperse. A new cosmic energy 
is manifest in the world ! 

Where can one have such a joy as 
when the sun is upon the Himalayas, 
when the blue is more intense than sap- 
phires, when from the far distance the 
glaciers glitter as incomparable gems. 
All religions, all teachings, arc synthe- 
sized in the Himalayas. The virgin of 
dawn, the Ushas of ancient Vedas, is 
possessed of the same lofty virtues as 
ihe joyful Lakshmi. There can be also 
distinguished the all-vanquishing power 
of Vishnu. Formerly lie was Narayana, 
the cosmic being in the depths of crea- 
tion. Finally He is seen as the god of 
the sun and at His smile, out of the 
darkness, arises the great goddess of 
happiness. 

And may we not also notice this link 
between Lakshmi and Maya, mother of 
Buddha ? All great symbols, all heroes, 
seem to be brought close to the Hima- 


layas as if to the highest altar, where 
the human spirit comes closest to divin- 
ity. Are the shining stars not nearer, 
when you are in the Himalayas? Are 
not the treasures of the earth evident 
ill the Himalayas? A simple Sardar in 
your caravan asks you, ‘But what is 
hidden beneath the mighty mountains? 
Why are the greatest plateaux just in 
the Himalayas? Some treasures must 
be there !’ 

In the foot-hills of the Himalayas are 
many caves and it is said that from 
these caves, subterranean passages pro- 
ceed far below Kinchinjunga. Some 
have even seen the stone door which 
has never been opened, because the date 
has not arrived. The deep passages 
proceed to the splendid valley. You 
can realize the origin and reality of such 
legends, when you are acquainted with 
the unsuspected formation in Himalayan 
nature, when you personally perceive 
how closely together are glaciers and 
rich vegetation. The homage to Kin- 
chinjunga from the simple people does 
not surprise' you, because in it you see 
not superstition, but a real page of 
poetic folk-lore. This folk-rcverence of 
natural beauties has its counterpart in 
the lofty heart of the sensitive traveller 
who, enticed by the inexpressible beau- 
ties here, is ever ready to barter his city 
life for the mountain peaks. For him, 
this exalted feeling has much the same 
meaning as has the conquering dance of 
the guardian of the mountains, and the 
bevy of archers who stand vigilant, 
ready to guard the beauties of Kinehin- 
junga. 

Hail to unconquered Kinchinjunga ! 
Swami Vivekananda said : ‘The artist 
is the witness who testifies to the beauti- 
ful. Art is the most unselfish form of 
happiness in the world.’ 

Indeed this is a splendid affirmation. 



BUDDHA IS YOUR OWN AVATARA * 

By Rev. Vira Bhikhu 


I am thankful to the Secretary of this 
great Mission for the invitation he kind- 
ly extended to me, but I confess my 
discomfort at having to speak to you 
in a tongue which is not my own. It 
would be otherwise if I am to speak 
in French or in any language T know. 
However, you cannot imagine how great 
iny happiness is, to be among you to- 
day in the celebration of the thrice 
sacred fesli\ al in commemoration of the 
birth, enlightenment, and Maha-pari- 
nirvana of Lord Buddha. The celebra- 
tion liere is uniciuc of its kind in India 
as it is organized not by the Buddhists 
but ])y the bretlircn of the Sri Rama- 
krishiui Mission. Brothers, this is the 
lirst tim(‘ 1 have the honour of taking 
part in such a festival in India. I 
assure you that it will not fail to leave 
a memorable impression upon my heart. 
Of your beautiful sentiments and actioiis 
which are the symbol of mutual under- 
standing, unity, and brotherhood, 
(xpnssed through this celebration, I 
shall eertaiidy deem it my duty to 
s|)eak to the Buddhist world outside. 

Brothers, tliis is what we Buddhists 
expect of you. To-day I see the re- 
establishment of the old bond of 
unity, fraternity, and collabor.ation 
that used to exist two thousand years 
ago between the two close brothers, the 
Hindus and tlie oBuddhists, and I 
delight at the re-emergence of the 
ancient spirit of harmony reflecting and 
vibrating through the atmosphere and 
filling it up with strength and hope for 
this ancient land. If the six hundred 
million Buddhists and the three hundred 
million Hindus unite togetlier, I am sure 
no anti-religious power on earth can 


resist them. There is ample scope for 
such a rapprochonent. For the two 
religions are not fundamentally anta- 
gonistic. To say that Buddhism liad 
been thrown away from the land of its 
birth because the people did not want 
it, would be a very wrong estimation 
of the real position, an estimation, 
moreover, that would be belied by })re- 
sent tendencies. 

I presume, all of you know Ihe life 
and the teachings of the great Master in 
whose honour we are celebrating the 
Vaishakhi Purnima to-day. So I need 
not dilate on the same. Two thousand 
five liundred years ago Prince Sid- 
dhartha, af tea* wards known as Lord 
Buddha, was born in a Shakya clan of 
Kapilavastu, on the Vaishakhi Purnima 
day. Prince Suddhodana, the chief of 
that State, was Flis father. His 
mother’s name was Maya-devi. He 
married at the age of seventeen and 
renounced the world at the age of 
twenty-nine. After six years of penance 
and meditation He becam(‘ Buddha on 
ihe Vaishakhi Purnima day at the age 
of 'thirty-live. And after wandering 
throughout the lengUi and breadth of 
the land j)reaehing His doctrine to the 
pco])le for forty-live years. He left His 
earthly existence and attained Maha- 
pari-nirvana on the Vaishakhi Purnima 
day at the age of eighty. Therefore, to- 
day we arc not only celebrating His 
birth anniversary, but at the same time. 
His enlightenment and His Maha-pari- 
nirvana as well. The reason that 
prompted this great Indian Prince to 

* Address delivered at the Ramnkrislina 
Mission, New Delhi, on Vaishakhi Purnima, 
1942 . 
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choose to become a mendicant by 
rejecting the luxury and high position 
to which He was the heir, was to seek 
for Amrita-dharma to remedy the 
sufferings of the world, to which task 
He addressed Himself being moved by 
the sight of an old man, a sick person, 
and a dead body. And it was on this 
auspicious day that the Amrita-dharma 
He was seeking for was discovered. 
That Amrita-dharma was the Asava- 
kshaya-jnana and the four noble truths. 
The Asavakshaya-jnana is the attain- 
ment of supreme wisdom of perfection 
and absolute freedom from lust, passion, 
thirst, and craving for everything in the 
three worlds. The basis of His teach- 
ings was this supreme wisdom and the 
four noble truths, namely : (1) The 

existence of suffering, (2) its cause, 
(3) its destruction, and (4) the path 
leading to the end of suffering. ‘Life 
is suffering’, says He, ‘there is no life 
without suffering and there is no suffer- 
ing without life,’ 'this may seem to be 
pessimistic to the unthinking mind, but 
He did not stop (here. Everything has 
its cause. He added. If then* is no 
cause then there is no effect. And the 
cause of suffering is Trislma or thirst 
and craving rofded in AvidyA (ignor- 
ance). When the cause of suffering is 
removed, suffering will automatically 
c(‘ase. To remove the cause of suffer- 
ing, the eightfold noble path consisting 
of right understanding, right aim, right 
speech, right profession, right liveli- 
hood, right effort, right mindfulness, 
right concentration and meditation, is 
to be followed. In brief, His teaching 
is based on three things, namely, Shecla, 
Saniadhi, and Prajna (enlightcnincnt). 
These three thi?igs arc I he same as the 
eightfold noble path, for they are im- 
plied in each other. Shcela is the 
foundation-stone of man-making, as it 
aims at building up moral conduct and 
good character. A person of loose 


character can never control his mind. 
The uncontrolled mind can never attain 
enlightenment. Here, we clearly see 
that His teaching began by pointing 
out to us Trishna, rooted in Avidya, as 
the cause of all suffering. If one wants 
to destroy suffering, one should destroy 
its cause which is Trishna. To destroy 
Trislma, Avidya (ignorance) has to be. 
destroyed. When ignorance is des- 
troyed enlightenment is attained. For 
darkness is to be destroyed by light 
alone. To attain this enlightenment 
one should first of all cultivate good 
moral eonduet and character ; when 
moral conduct and character are built 
uj), one should proceed towards concen- 
tration of mind and meditation. For 
throiiglj concentration of mind and 
meditatio)) alone enlightenment is 
attained. These arc the essential points 
of His teaching. 

It is true that India, the sacred and 
glorious land, has produced many 
Buddhas, Rishis, Munis, and sages; but 
among them I can sah'ly say this 
great sou of hers, Lord Buddha, has 
done a great service to her by making 
one-third of the po])ulation of the world 
accept the Indian culture, civilization, 
religion, and philosophy of life. Is 
there any son of India better than Him 
who has made her known to the out- 
side world and thus brought name and 
fauK' to her in a greater dt'grec' ? Is 
this not enough to make Him worthy 
of honour and adoration ? Brothers, I 
have not come here to convert you into 
Buddhism, nor do I intend to do so, 
or to impress upon you the greatness of 
Lord Buddha. But* fr)r the sake of 
truth and the happiness of the world I 
place these facts before you. To forget 
your own great sage or man, if you so 
prefer, is to forget your past glory. 

While I was travelling in various 
parts of India, I came across many 
Indian friends who said to me, ‘So you 
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come to preach your religion to us.’ To 
this I promptly replied, ‘No, friends, 
you are mistaken in saying so. Bud- 
dhism was your religion and not mine; 
and it was I who embraced your religion. 
If at all I have anything to say to you, 
I simply repeat what had been preached 
to the people here two thousand five 
hundred years ago by Lord Buddha.’ 
I welcome my Hindu brothers who look 
upon Lord Buddha as (lod incarnate. 
According to the Puranas, Lord Buddha 
is the ninth Avatara of Vishnu. But if 
Lord Buddha is the ninth Avatara, as 
the Hindus believe, it is clear that He 
in His previous birth was Lord Krishna, 
and Lord Krishna in His later birth was 
Lord Buddha. So in this way Lord 
Buddha was Lord Krishna and Lord 
Krishna was TiOrd Buddha. Now, 

brothers, where is the difference between 
the two teachers, if They are one and 
the same personality? Why has all 
honour and adoration been rendered to 
Lord Krishna alone by our Hindu 
brothers, and not to Lord Buddha? 

As a matter of fact, so far as Lord 
Kalki, the last Avatara, has not yet 
been born into the world, this universe 
is still under the reign and rule of Lord 
Buddha. Brothers, I am not jealous 
of what you have done to I-.ord 

Krishna. I simply point out to you 
that, excepting our brothers of the Sri 
Bamakrishna Mission, I he majority of 
you have not done justice to Lord 


Buddhas your ninth Avatara; and as 
the result of this you have not only 
lost the sympathy of six hundred million 
Buddhists, but you are actually reaping 
the bitter fruit of the deliberate forget- 
fulness of your great sage. 

While speaking to you about the 
sages, my mind goes back to Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa and his famous 
disciple Sri Vivekananda who were the 
first champions to realize the greatness 
of Lord Buddha and the importance of 
advancing mutual understanding, unity, 
and brotherhood between the Buddhists 
and the Hindus by such practical 
measures as the celebration of the 
Vaishakhi Purnima Day; and to them 
I owe profound respect and reverence. 
In the midst of chaos and confusion 
that are prevailing in the world, we 
are more than ever in need of a Buddha, 
a Sri Ramakrishna, and a Sri Viveka- 
nanda. We arc badly in need of mutual 
understanding and unity. I fully hope 
that our Hindu brothers will follow the 
example set by the Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission. For without Buddha, Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Vivekananda, and the 
mutual understanding preached by them, 
peace in this world is merely a dream 
that can never come true. 

Let Us pray to our Lord Binidha to 
give us strength and courage to face 
alj difficulties that are confronting us 
this day. ‘Sabba satta bhavantu sukhi 
tatta.’ May all beings be happy. 


‘What is now wanted is a combination of the greatest heart with the highest 
intellectuality, of infinite love with infinite knowledge. What we want is the 
harmony of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss Infinite. For that is our goal. And 
it is possible to have the intellect of a Shankara with the heart of a Buddha.’ 


— SwAMi Vivekananda 



ON DEATH 


51a, 10th Avo. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 


dearest Mary, 

It seems almost irreverent to write; and yet it is so unnatural to keep 
silence. I have heard the sad news; and feel as if I shared the blow that has 
alien on all of you. I can only trust that it will seem tf) you as to me thal 
:he time of the actual triumph of the released spirit is not like the days of 
ivaiting and watching in its sorrow. The pain of parting is indeed unreal, — 
isn’t it? For one can only fe(‘l that a blessed vision (jf sunshine and freedom 
and love awaited the soul as it put off its garmejd of humanity. To him it was 
the end of all struggle and all fear; and only to us the tearing of the heart-strings 
and the lifelong separation. 

If you have time to think of it, and the words do not seem to jar on the 
sacredness of the time, will you say to Mrs. Hale for mo, how dee])ly and 
reverently I feel towards her sorrow ? And with so much love I 

I shall be back in Chicago on Tuesday, and shall venture to come and nak 
to sec you on Wednesday morning or Thursday. 

IIow beautiful is the snow that seems to make everything tender and pure 
and soft ! 

Most lovingly ever, 

- M. (Sister Niveotta) 

PS. — I keep thinking of the passage in Manning’s sermon : 

O great and mighty Dead ! O hap])y Dead ! 

The world for eighteen centuries has been 



‘Wherever there is life, with it there is death. Life is the shadow of death, 

I ^ 

and death, the shadow of life. Advaita Vedanta says that these are the visions 
which rise in succession before the .Tiva who himself neither goes nor comes and 
that in the same way the present vision has been projected. The jirojeetioji and 
dissolution must take place in the same order, only one means going backward, 
and the other coming out.’ 


— SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 



IIICHARD ROLLE, THE HERMIT OF HAMPOLE 

By Wolfram H. Koch 


The Hermit of Hampole is no doubt 
one of the finest and most endearing 
examples of medieval hermit life at its 
best, combining the infinite joyfulness 
of divine communion with purified 
activity and the gladness of music and 
song. Whatever he experienced during 
the months of solitude and struggle in 
his hermitage, he poured out in rap- 
turous self-giving to his fellow beings, 
helping them and gladdening them with 
the wealth of insight thus gained, 
making them realize the plenitude of a 
life lived in conscious communion with 
the Divine, and thereby turning the 
foot of many a weary traveller from the 
bleak roads of frustration on to the path 
which could lead him to fulfilment and 
true manhood. 

Like St. Francis of Assisi and Heinrich 
Sense, Richard Rolle essentially belongs 
to the band of minstrels of God, to that 
joyous group of the tumblers of Christ 
and of Our Lady who in utter forget- 
fulness of self went through the world 
like a sweet but haunting strain of 
melody which once heard clings to the 
heart of the listener. These three great 
lovers, though of different race and 
tradition, filled the Middle Ages with 
their rapturous songs of divine joy and 
gladness, each preserving the charac- 
teristics of his people, but in spite of 
that united in . the path of God. 
St. Francis greeted all creation as his 
kin through the common eternal parent- 
hood of God; Sense was wrapt in the 
joy of his Beloved whom he called 
Eternal Wisdom, trying to serve Him 
in every possible way in suffering and 
anguish of heart and sacrifice; and the 
Hermit of Hampole, the most musical 


of the three, was principally the minstrel 
of the sweet name of Jesus, again and 
again bursting into song under the over- 
whelming pressure of the divine glad- 
ness which filled his heart. Streams of 
heavenly music flowed through him in 
all his prayers and worship and contem- 
plation, bearing him up to the realms 
of light beyond man’s petty backbitings 
and bickerings. 

Jesus that dydest on the Rood 
For the love of me, 

And boughtest me with Thy Blood, 
Thou have mercy on me. 

What me letteth of anything 

For to love Thee 

Be it me lief, be it me loth, 

Thou do it away from me. 

Richard was born between 1290 and 
1800 at Thornton near Pickering, a 
contemporary of Mcistcr Eckehart 
( 1200 - 1327 ), Tauler ( 1300 - 1301 ), Scuse 
( 1300 - 1300 ), Jan van Ruysbroeck ( 1293 - 
1381 ), Angela of Foligno ( 1248 - 1309 ), 
Jacopone da Todi (d. 1300 ), and 

St. Bridget of Sweden ( 1802 - 1373 ), 
while the memory of the lives of 
St'. Gertrude the Great, Mechtild of 
Hackeborn, Mechtild of Magdeburg, and 
Hildegard of Bingen was still fresh. 
He thus belonged to one of the greatest 
periods of Western mysticism and fully 
contributed his share to the rich and 
colourful scoring of the great spiritual 
symphony of the Middle Ages of which 
each of these saints and mystics repre- 
sented a clearly distinguishable voice 
without disturbing the harmony of the 
whole. It was a period which, perhaps, 
more than any other period of European 
life realized that unity in diversity, 
based on a non-relative principle, which 
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is so necessary for any fruitful dcvelop- 
ment of culture and higher human 
values. The present day is lacking in 
this realization for want of a supra- 
temporal living ideal which alone can 
bind the disruptive forces of pheno- 
menal life and mould the blind herd- 
instinct of the masses so as to make 
them subservient to truth and to the 
peaceful work of construction. 

Richard’s parents seem to have been 
in rather straitened circumstances. But 
his exceptional intellectual gifts attract- 
ed the attention of the archdeacon of 
Durham, Thomas Nevilc, by whose help 
he was sent to Oxford. There he must 
have spent live or six years. Tt is not 
known why he left the university before 
finishing his studies, abandoning for 
ever the promise of a profitable and 
honoured career. In his day it was 
necessary to pursue a seven years’ 
course of study to obtain a degree. 
After that, seven more years were 
prescribed for the course laid down for 
a doctorate. 

The Oxford colleges were based on 
a kind of monastic rule. They gave the 
students a strict discipline and a sort of 
cloistered seclusion, which must have 
suited Rolle’s temperament and helped 
him in cultivating, his taste for solitude 
and spiritual practice. 

At that time Oxford was one of the 
greatest centres of learning in Europe, 
the place where a Duns Scotus, Roger 
Bacon, Grosseteste, Alexander of Hales 
taught, and where during many years 
the most cosmopolitan crowd met and 
studied. 

At first 'Richard Rollc must have been 
greatly attracted by the intensity and 
richness of intellectual life in the univer- 
sity, and all that Oxford could give. 
But when he was nineteen the call to 
spiritual life became so irresistible that 
he left Oxford and his promising career, 
his heart torn by the agonizing pain of 


deep yearning for solitude and the con- 
templative life. He came from a land 
of monks and anchorites, and it may 
well be that he had imbibed the longing 
for contemplation in his early childhood 
through the silent influence of the wide, 
open, lonely tracts of land in Yorkshire, 
overspread with abbeys and monasteries 
and hermitages. 

After having returned home, Richard 
went to his sister and begged her to 
find him something to fashion a hermit’s 
robe with. She, probably thinking of 
some fun or mummery and quite un- 
suspicious of the real intention of her 
brother, gladly brought him two old 
tunics, one white and one grey, and the 
well-worn rain-hood of her father. These 
he took into the near-by wood, where he 
quickly altered the clothes, cutting off 
the sleeves of one tunic and putting it 
on over the other one. After that he 
left his family for ever. They all 
thought him suddenly to have gone 
mad, although his heart must have been 
aflame for a long lime with the voice of 
Christ calling him to His side : 

‘Whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ (St. Luke, XIV. 2()). 

Going to a church on the eve of the 
Assumption he was recognized by two 
former fellow students, the sons of Sir 
John dc Dalton. The next day he 
preached from the pulpit and greatly 
impressed his audience who found that 
they had never been moved so much by 
a sermon. Sir John then invited him 
to dinner. After discovering him to be 
the son of his dear friend William Rolle, 
he kept Richard for a long time in his 
own house, and later gave him a hermit- 
age close by and looked after all his 
needs. 

Tt was there that Richard attained the 
goal of all his spiritual struggles. After 
that he seems to have renounced the 
solitude so dear to his heart, and wan- 
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dcred for many years through the 
country, preaching his mystical doctrine 
of the ‘Heat, Sweetness, and Joy* of 
divine love, — an English St. Francis and 
minstrel of God. Later he settled as 
director to the Cistercian nuns at Ham- 
polc near Doncaster where he died in 
1349, ministering to others, a victim of 
the Black Death which was then raging 
in England. 

Also as a hermit Richard struck out 
a free and independent course for him- 
self, attaching himself to none of the 
eremitical Orders. He was even decried 
and attacked by many as belonging to 
the despised class of wandering monks 
called gyrovaggi, who infested the 
country in his day. His rules were 
wholly self-imposed. He wanted above 
all to find entire freedom and rest and 
sing his songs of divine love and glad- 
ness unhampered by any worldly com- 
pany or duty. 

There is a great, sane, commonsensc 
saintliness in Richard. lie never tried 
to imitate the lives of other saints 
slavishly, rather following his own 
inspiration and yet cherishing the 
greatest admiration and love for his 
fellows and superiors in the mystic path. 

Like the great Spanish mystics he 
had a strongly marked dislike for 
abstractions or merely speculative 
thought and all metaphysical niceties; 
but he lacked their clear, systematic, 
well-ordered exposition as well as the 
pitfalls of the spiritual adventure. This 
lack of orderliness in his mind is well 
compensated for by the spontaneity of 
his writings. In , him there was the 
intense emotionalism of a truly poetic, 
musical, and highly sensitive nature 
coupled with great obstinacy and 
soundness of mind, which always pre- 
vented him from going into extremes 
even in the austerities of the stage of 
purgation. His English origin may 
also have contributed its share in 


helping him to keep his balance and 
common sense in spite of his high emo- 
tional flights and outbursts. 

As the very lives and ideals of the 
hermits were an open reproach to the 
clergy and to the shameless laxity of 
the religious life in the monasteries, 
Richard had his most relentless and un- 
scrupulous vilifiers and enemies among 
the j>roFcssional Christians. lie was often 
attacked by the prelates and abused by 
the clergy. He knew them to be 
opposed to the preaching of a truly 
Christian life and felt them to have no 
real commission from God, but to be 
offering a kind of empty mechanical 
ministry to the souls of those who longed 
for spiritual food. And for these luke- 
warm lovers of case and comfort there 
was nothing so provoking as the cxamjdc 
of that which they themselves had not 
even the courage to attempt. 

For women his teaching and person- 
ality had a great charm, and many of 
his writings were composed for them, 
among whom the anchoress of Aindcrby, 
Lady Margaret, seems to have played 
the greatest part in his life. 

For those who wish to come into 
close contact with his thought and 
personality there are excellent 
modernized versions* of nis most im- 
portant works publislud in England, 
besides the Latin and Middlc-English 
oi^ginals. 

In his writiTigs Richard Rollc almost 
always speaks of contemplation in terms 
of love and stresses the joy and import- 
ance of the divine name of Jesus. At 
Oxford he had probably come under the 
influence of William of Ockham and 
absorbed the nominalistic teaching which 
underlies so much of his writings. His 
approach is always that of an out and 
out Bhakta. 

To give the reader a slight idea of his 
teaching the following passages have 
been chosen from his different works. 
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*When thy heart is wholly ordained 
to the service of God^ and all thought 
of the world is put out of it, then wilt 
thou desire to steal away by thy lone, 
to think of Christ, and to be great in 
praying : for through good thoughts and 
holy prayers thy heart shall be made 
burning in the love of Jesus Christ, and 
then shalt thou feel sweetness and 
spiritual joy both in praying and in 
thinking.’ 

‘Ah, that wonderful name ! Ah, that 
delectable name ! This is the name 
which is above all names, — name alto- 
gether highest, without which no man 
hopes for health. This name is sweet 
and joyful, giving true comfort to the 
heart of man. Truly, the name of 
Jesus is in my mind a joyous song, in 
mine ear a heavenly sound, in my mouth 
a sweetness full of honey. Therefore, it 
is no wonder that 1 love that name 
which gives me comfort in every 
anxiety. I cannot pray but in sounding 
the name of Jesus. I taste no joy that 
is unrnixed with Jesus. Wherever I be, 
wherever I sit, whatever I do, the 
remembrance of the name of Jesus does 
not depart from my mind. I have set 
it as a token upon my heart, as a token 
upon my arm; for “love is as strong as 
death”. Everlasting love has overcome 
me, not to put me down but to quicken 
me.’ 

‘This name of Jesus faithfully held 
in mind, uproots vices, plants virtues, 
sows charity, pours in the flavour of 
heavenly things, drains away discord, 
reinstates peace, gives everlasting rest, 
utterly does away with the vexation of 
carnal desires, turns to naught all 
earthly things, and fills His lovers with 
spiritual joy.’ 

In his exalting the name of Jesus the 
Hermit of Hampole even goes so far as 
to say that without the name everything 
else will not be of any avail to the 
devotee, reminding one of many pas- 


sages of the great Vaishnava mystics of 
India. Richard says, ‘Whatever you 
do, if you give all you have unto the 
needy, except you love the name of 
Jesus, you work in vain. They alone 
may rejoice in Jesus who love Him in 
this life. Let all men know that the 
name of Jesus is healthful, fruitful, and 
glorious.’ 

There arc some other very beautiful 
passages where Richard speaks about the 
longing search of the devotee after God. 

‘I went the way of covetousness of 
riches, and I found not Jesus. I went 
the way of the wantonness of the flesh, 
and I found not Jesus. I sat in com- 
panies of worldly mirth, and I found 
not Jesus. In all of them I sought 
Jesus, but I found Him not, for He let 
me know by Ilis grace that He is not 
found in the land of soft living. There- 
fore I turned by another way, and 1 ran 
about in poverty, and I found Jesus, 
poorly born into the world, laid in a 
manger, enveloped in cloths. I trod the 
road of suffering, of sharpness, and I 
found Jesus weary in the way and 
tormented with hunger, thirst and cold, 
filled with reproofs and blame. I sat 
by my lone, feeling the vanity of the 
world, and I found .Jesus in the desert, 
fasting on the Mount, praying alone. 
I ran in the roads of pain and penance, 
and I found Jesus, bound, scourged, 
given gall to drink, nailed to the cross 
and dying on the cross. Therefore, 
Jesus is not found in riches, but in 
poverty, not in delights, but in penance, 
not in wanton rejoicing, but in bitter 
weeping, not among mjany but in loneli- 
ness.’ 

‘Change thy hands from works of 
vanity and lift them up in His name and 
work only for the love of Him, and He 
shall receive thee. Do this and thou 
lovest Him truly and goest in the way 
of perfection. Delight thyself so in Him 
that thy heart receives neither the joy 
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of the world nor the sorro^ of the world. 
And dread no anguish or hurt which may 
befall thee or any of thy friends bodily, 
but commit everything to the will of 
God, and ever thank Him for all His 


sendings, so that thou have rest and 
taste in His love, for if thy heart be 
led either by fear of the world or by the 
comfort of the world, thou art very far 
from the sweetness of the love of Christ.* 


THE UPANISHADS AND RED RUSSIA 

By Ernest P. Horrwitz 


Every great world movement — from 
the reforms accomplished by Buddha 
and Christ to Luther’s thundering pro- 
tests, and from the Magna Charta 
( 1215 ), enforced near Windsor, down to 
the uj)heavals in Paris ( 1789 ) and 
Moscow ( 1917 ), — has been revolu- 
tionary. Titans of thought like Voltaire 
and Gorki always lead the rebellion 
against the time-honoured traditions of 
the ruling class. Tn the age of the 
Upanishads Yajnavalkya and lesser 
leaders of progressive, and therefore 
polemic, currents met secretly in the 
silence of the jungle; in the market- 
place these rank heretics on whom the 
proud Brahmins, established dogmatists, 
pronounced anathema would have been 
persecuted or put out of mischief. 
The forest sages transferred creative 
power and eternal life from the celestial 
pantheon to Atman or the essence of 
all manifest existence. Visible things 
must have a hidden life and inmost 
being just as sun rays have their source 
in the golden orb on high. Upanishad- 
ic wisdom interprets Vedic gods and 
rites as St. faul re-explained the 
Mosaic creed. In the first letter to 
the Corinthians (V. 8), leavened bread, 
the use of which during Passover was 
forbidden (Eavrlus, XII. 15 ), is likened 
to the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
to be rejected for the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth. Even so did 
Yajnavalkya sublimate Deva-worship to 


universal love and self-reverence until 
every shred of selfishness melted in self- 
forgetfulness, and individuality dis- 
solved like a salt-doll in the infinite sea. 

I am the Devas; in my mind 
And body they are all confined. 
Imprisoned in this cage of clay 
I beat against the bars each day. 
Man’s mind is an illusive thing, 

A butterfly upon the wing, 

Drowsy and drunk, malter-enfleshed. 
Blood, brain, and spirit are enmeshed, 
An intermingling trinity. 

All three in one, and one in three. 

The body wears out like a garment; 
there is too much superstition about the 
tomb. Why mourn for the bleached 
bones in the graveyard? Death is bid 
a transition to more suitable conditions 
and environments. Future ascent 
depends on the use made of present 
opportunities. Lift up your hearts ! 
Possibilities lie open beyond your wild- 
est dreams. You can transmute them 
to Sat or abiding reality by purging and 
controlling subconscious thoughts. The 
defunct body rejoins the elements to 
which it belongs. Personality, modified 
by past actions, returns to the world- 
soul which is the reservoir of vital force. 
Universal consciousness harbours the 
soul-vibrations of all we have loved on 
earth. Every one of us has cosmic rela- 
tions, but immortality is impersonal. 
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Identify yourself with humanity, and 
you are immortal. The seer and the 
seen arc ultimately one. 

The study of world literature is bound 
to be comparative. India and Ireland, 
two thorny crowns worn by aging 
Britannia, share the faith in the All- 
in-one, and recognize divine unity 
behind the veil of mundane vanity. 
When the Milesian Kshatriyas first 
landed on the shores of the emerald isle, 
mage Amcrgin burst out in enraptured 
song : 

I am the wind on the sea, a powerful 
billow, 

The sound of the ocean, an infuriate 
ox; 

A hawk on the cliff, a flash of the 
sunshine ; 

The wild boar in pursuit; a river 
salmon ; 

The lake of lowlands, the rhythm of 
song ! 

Organic life, Sat in disguise, is dyna- 
mic, After fuUilling the allotted task, 
vitality shrinks and gets exhausted like 
the sinking sun, but revives again. 
Inexhaustible is nature’s storehouse. 
Social forces disintegrate and co-ordi- 
nate, but arc in reality Atman, abiding 
and coiled up in the heart of every crea- 
ture. The process of life calls for pur- 
poseful activity of the individual in 


whom the same laws are at work as in 
collective society. 

Buddhists and Soviets arc often 
labelled atheists because they reject 
institutional religion and a personal God 
who blesses the national flag. The Reds 
befriend productive workers throughout 
the world and are internationalists, who 
have world-vision recaptured. Some 
years ago the Gorki Institute of World 
Literature was founded in Moscow on a 
thirty-five acre site. One important 
function is the training of young Soviet 
writers along the lines of world citizen- 
ship and universal consciousness. In the 
light of Atmabodhi, leaders of culture 
arc re-examined, among them Goethe 
and Shakespeare, Dante and Firdusi, 
Plato and Yajnavalkya of Upanishadic 
fame. Cosmopolitan champions daunt- 
Icssly assail blind error which, time and 
again, obscures human enlightenment. 
Comrades in the Gorki Institute realize 
that India has to teach many a valu- 
able lesson. Self-oblivion for the wider 
cause of the community, submerging in 
the welfare of the world, is exemplary 
in perfected souls like Ramakrishna. 
Ilis apostolic successors in the English- 
speaking world do splendid pioneer 
work, but the most fruitful post-war 
soil will be Red Russia towards which 
the Paramahanisa, in a mystic mood, 
once pointed his finger as a possible 
region for his future embodiment. 


‘Vedantism is an expansive ocean on the surface of which a man-of-war 
could be near a catamaran. So in the Vedantic ocean a real Yogi can be by the 
side of an idolater or even an atheist. What is more, in the Vedantic ocean, the 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian or Parsi are all one, all children of the Almighty 
God.’ 


-SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OUR Readers 

This issue continues the conversation 
of Hri Rarnakrishna with the Brahmo 
devotees. Among other things he diag- 
noses the causes of religious differences 
and suggests means for composing 
them, . . . Swami Turiyananda, in his 
usual way, iJCates for us the essence of 
Ka(nua-yoga. . . . The world is suffer- 
ing from a painful chronic disease. 
War is only one of its temporary symp- 
toms. The remedy lies in overcoming 
our selfishness. But, Are We Beady to 
Pay the Price ? . . . Mr. S. B. 
Mukerji, M.A., puts in a nutshell The 
Aryan Heritap^e of India. . . . God Is 
MercifiiL Does anyone doubt? Let 
him hear Mr. S. C. Sen Gupta, M.A. 
. . . Swami Asheshananda holds that 
Sri Krishna^ s Memipe is one of strength 
on every plane of our existence. . . . 
Prof. Charanjit Singh Bindra, M.A., 
LL.B., traces the growth of the idea 
of the Deity in the Vedas. . . . Prof, 
N. Roerich, the famous artist, presents 
a pen-picture of the Treamre of the 
Snmvs, . . . Buddha Is your Oxvn 
Avnfdra, argues Rev. Vira Bhikhu of 
Indo-China. . . . Sister Nivedita was 
noted for her power of expression, and 
On Death proves how sineerely and 
effectively she could console a bereaved 
family. . . . Mr. Wolfram H. Koch of 
Switzerland presents a short life of 
Richard Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole. 
. . . Mr. Ernest P. Horrwitz of 
America, who is known for his Eastern 
studies, envisages the expansion of 
Upanishadic ideas in post-war Russia. 

Religion and Society 

Mr. S. K. George, M.A., B.D., has 
some apt remarks to make regarding 


Belipion and the New World Order in 
the May number of The Indian Review. 
The writer notes that Mr. H. G. Wells 
‘puts his faith in the emergence of a 
new type of human being, a being more 
intelligent and more charitable than the 
present run of mankind.’ ‘Now religion 
has all along claimed, and in the case 
of leaders like the Buddha and Jesus 
made good the claim, times without 
number, to produce this type of 
humanity, to give feeble men the 
strength never to disown the poor or 
bend the knee before insolent might, 
to make heroes of common clay. . . . 
But religion has had a fatal tendency 
to remain satisfied with individual 
changes, to think that when it has 
changed the individual, it has done all 
it needs to change the world.’ This is 
only an idle fancy since the herd mental- 
ity, with its eharacteristic self-interest 
and collective egoism in all inter-group 
relationships, is too deeply ingrained in 
men to be rooted out by mere unco- 
ordinated private endeavour. ‘There is 
thus dire need for soci d and political 
action ; but action inspired and con- 
trolled by love.’ We cannot afford t<» 
.dispense with organized activity so long 
as the selfish collective mentality is at 
work. But a better social order is 
bound to be ushered in, once it is 
recognized that our public life must take 
its cue from the lives of saints and 
prophets. 

Buddha and Vedanta 

The annual number of the Maha- 
Bodhi has come out in fine form with 
pictures and good articles. It is a pity, 
however, that it ceases to be a monthly, 
and enters its new career as a quarterly, 
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the war playing the rogue in >his trans- 
formation. 

Bhikku Dhammapala’s article on 
Ihuldha (Did Vvdantn deserves more 
than a passing notice, striking, as it 
docs, the common chord of Hinduism 
and Buddhism, and thus prc.j)aring the 
ground for Buddha’s rightful place \u 
India. 

Buddha’s doctrine of An-atta has 
been interpreted to be anti-Vedantic, 
inasmuch as Vedanta can never dis- 
pense with its Alma. But rightly con 
si<tered it is all but a verbal warfare : 
at bottom the two creeds are at one. 
‘'the Pali Atta and the Sanskrit Atman 
are one and the same word, yet they 
convey two entirely different meanings.* 
‘'the Atman is that Absolute, that Tin- 
conditioned. that which cannot be pro- 
duced in us, but which will be when wc 
empty the vessel : the space within the 
jar is identical with infinite space, 
neither has it imlividuality. ... It is 
merely identical with the Buddhist con 
ceptinn. Nirvana, which is the very 
negation of soul or self, the great Void 
of greed, ill will, and delusion, -a state 
which is reached by a process of elimi- 
nation, “Neti, neti ! not thus, not 
thus”.’ ‘It is emancipation, an escape 
from the round of becoming, but not 
amdhilation : “To say of a monk thus 
set free by insight, — he knows not, he 
sees not, — that were absurd.” {Mnhn- 
nidfhut-ynl tfi, 3*2).’ 

The mpprncht'ment between Bud- 
dhism and Vedanta is carried still 
farther : ‘But the Atman is in every 
one of us, just as Nibbana is Avithin our 
grasp. The Maturing Light of Eman- 
cipation shineth within our hearts as a 
lamp within a jar. {Theraflnthn, Com- 
mon Jamhnka, 190).’ The writer is thus 
of opinion that Buddha’s tirades about 
An-atta were never directed against the 
Atma of Vedanta. ‘When fishing with 


his net in the pond, he never tried to 
catch the sun shining in the Avater,’ 

The writer goes one slcj) mr>rc and 
asserts : ‘The Brahman is further said 
to be all things. Hiven this we Bud- 
dhists can accept without becoming 
pantheists.’ And we add : if this is 
Buddhism, why, then, we are all at one. 
Let us then bury the hatchet once ami 
for all. 

(*ASTK ANI> Son A I.TSM 

In the April issue of Thr If indn.sthan 
(published in May) Mr. P. N. 
Masaldan, M.A., examines the argu- 
ments for and against fiinetiona] repre- 
sentation with ])art.iciilar reference to 
India. The writer opines : ‘The tradi- 
tional casti* system of India, Avhose 
eonseionsness has unhappily not yet 
vanished from the Indian mind and 
which is still a factor ti> be counted in 
her so(!ial and economic life, may turn 
the functional system (^f representation 
into a disintegrating force along its lines, 
and take from the system a new' leasf* 
of life for itself.’ 

In siij^port of his contention that the 
Indian castes are even to-day conscious 
of functional community being the 
basis, or an essential feature, of heredi- 
tary classes, the writer quotes from the 
Crnsos nj lodifi, to:u ‘Id the majority 
of cases about half the males tabulated 
retain their traditional occupation. . . . 
About a quarter or less of the half that 
have abandoned their hereditary occu- 
pations as their prineipal means of 
sustenanee, retai?! them as subsidiary.’ 
It is also a well-kno’AAMi fact that the 
adoption of new occupation by any 
considerable group within a caste gives 
rise to a sub-caste. 

After marshalling these and other 
facts the writer concludes : ‘If the 
leftist leaders of India advocate func- 
tional representation with a Adew to 
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develop on its basis in India a system 
like that of Guild Socialism, even 
assuming that Guild Socialism is suited 
lo India, its social fabric may instead 
produce only guilds, not dissimilar from 
the traditional castes, without any 
socialism.’ 

It is our settled conviction that the 
borrowing of social systems in toto from 
foreign lands without properly consider- 
ing Indian conditions, is always fraught 
with dangers, and more so when such 
systems are based on theories that have 
not been practically and successfully 
tried anywhere in the world on any 
appreciably large scale. One of the 
greatest contributions of socialism to 
political thought is that it has focussed 
attention on man as an economic being 
and to that extent divested politics of 
its claim to deal with human beings 
as mere political units. But that, too, 
is after all an one-sided view of the 
human personality. Indian thought 
insists on the recognition of man as an 
integral whole. And until we look at 
things from this point of view all partial 
palliatives arc bound to give rise to 
unforeseen reactions. 

Prejudice Dies Hard 

Western scholars never tire of harping 
on the so-called Indian pessimism and 
want of stress on collective perfection. 
Recent researches and emphatic protests 
have corrected this view partially. 
But prejudices die hard, particularly so, 
when these are born of imperialistic 
hauteur or even a distant kinship to it. 
We are pained to read in The Review 
of Religion of March 1942, the following 
lines from such an eminent scholar as 
Prof. H. R. Zimmer in an otherwise 
scholarly article entitled The Hindu 
View of World History according to the 
Pnrdnas. Writes he : ‘The cosmic 
opera of the Hindu myths teaches the 


equanimity with which this cycle of 
events and epochs, sparing none, should 
be faced full of faith, not in the ultimate 
triumph of the righteous cause, but in 
the ever renewed conquest of the forces 
of evil.’ That the Puranas teach 
equanimity is not doubted. That the 
Gods and demons fight again and again 
is true also. But how can this lead to 
the conclusion that the Hindus arc 
taught by the Puranas to be sceptical 
and reconcile themselves to an order of 
things in which is to be expected the 
‘ever renewed conquest of the forces of 
evil’ and not the ‘triumph of the 
righteous cause’ ? We should rather 
think that the mythological stories lead 
to the opposite conclusion, to that of 
the ultimate triumph of the gods, the 
forces of righteousness. At least, that 
is the impression left on the Hindu 
hearts, as we know from personal ex- 
perience. Besides, we cannot brush 
aside such optimistic teachings of th<^ 
Upanishads and the Puranas as, 
‘Truth alone triumphs and not untruth;' 
‘Conquest lies with the righteous.’ As 
for collective perfection, we may quote 
from the Bhdgnvnta Panina •' ‘Every- 
one should sacrifice his own life, wealth, 
thought, and word for the constant 
promotion of the general weal.’ That 
this attitude is not a ‘peculiar glory of 
Western idealism, with Christianity 
broadening into progressive humani- 
tarianism,’ will be apparent from the 
following excerpt from the Sutta- 
nijydtn ■ ‘Even as a mother watcheth 
over her child, her only child as long as 
life doth last, so let us, for all creatures, 
great or small, develop such a boundless 
heart and mind. Ay, let us practise 
love for all the world, upward and 
downward, yonder, thence uncramped, 
free from ill will and enmity.’ A belief 
in the progressive realization of the 
highest bliss for all creatures is implied 
in Appaya Dikshit’s conception of 
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Sarvamukti. As to whether the West 
accepts this as a philosophical truth or 
a convenient hypothesis is another 
question, quite beyond the scope of this 
short note. Nor are we here concerned 
with the validity of the theory that 
goodness is an evcr-increasing category, 
which can best be determined by 
sociologists. 

The Russian Way of Solving the 
Minority Problem 

Mr. V. Kalyanaramaii, B.A., B.L., 
writes in part in The Modern Revieiv of 
June 1942, under the caption The 
Polity of Soviet Union^ and its Present 
Interest to India : ‘At this stage it is 
necessary to mention how the com- 
munist leaders have solved the problem 
of nationalities and of national mino- 
rities, a problem which has baffled up 
to now all attempts at solution. . . . 
Under communism, the State is pre- 
dominantly a communist State and not 
a national State; it is a non-national 
State. All the confusion and conflict 
in Central Europe and the Balkans arose 
because the nation idea and the State 
idea were mixed up and considered as 
identical. State idea is purely political 
and economic. Nation idea is social and 
religious. The two ideas are funda- 
mentally different and there is no 
necessary conflict between the two.’ 


The undue emphasis on nationality at 
the cost of political harmony is a 
constant source of conflict, and is a gift 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Nationality is a personal 
idea, and the State is a political idea. 
‘For a successful and harmonious 
administration of any multi-national 
State, the false identification of political 
State and personal nation must be 
abandoned. A perfect multi-national 
State is one which treats personal 
nationality as irrelevant to political 
nationality. Given cultural and regional 
autonomy, social and religious freedom, 
there is no reason why different nationa- 
lities should not live together in peace 
and harmony in the same political 
State, provided one nationality does not 
impose its culture on the other. This 
is exactly what the builders of the 
Soviet Constitution did.’ 

If the present Armageddon has 
achieved anything constructive, it is a 
growing consciousness in the minds of 
warring nations that their salvation 
lies not in further idolizing their nation- 
States but in federating with other 
responsive States. But slaves never 
learn, and it is no wonder that even in 
the midst of the present disaster the 
Indian religious communities are con- 
stantly drifting apart by putting petti- 
foggiiig above higher idealism. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE RAMAYANA POLITY. By Miss 
1*. C. Dhahma, M.A., D.Lrrr. Women^s 
College^ Benares Hindu University, Pp, ix 

R. C. Dutt remarked that though India 
cannot boast of a plethora of archaeological 
finds, she possesses a vast unexplored litera- 
ture which *gives us a full, connected, and 
clear account of the advancement of her 
civilization, of the progress of the human 
mind, such as we shall seek for, in vain, 
among the records of any other equally 


ancient nation’. This great source of 
information has not been properly tapped 
as yet, though in rcccnjt years some valu- 
able research has been made by eminent 
scholars. Looked at from this point of view, 
the present work is a valuable contribution, 
delineating as it does a graphic and, on 
the xvhole, a very faithful picture of the 
political development in the period interven- 
ing between the Vedas and the Mahd- 
bhdrata, the Tripitakas, and the Artha- 
shdsira. We use the phrase on the whole 
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advisedly, since theories formulated in any 
field of historieui research in its present state 
must very often be teni alive. Tiie preseni 
authoress seldom transgresses the limits of 
reasonable hypothesizing. The reader may 
not often feel convinced, but he will rarely 
he misled, as she herself is careful in such 
places to note I he difficulties. 

The Right Hon 'hie V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
in his Foreword warns the reader that there 
is some difficiilty in Hxing the exaet signi- 
ficance of the W(jrds met with in the 
Kamaydna. Hajakrit, for instance, can 
hanlly he lupialeil with ‘kingmaker'. The 
lwt> words belong lo two distinct politi(‘al 
worlds. Knt having thus warned, he advLses 
ihe reader lu place himself with confidence 
under the guidance of tlie writer and he 
promises him a golden harvest of wonder 
iiient and knowIcHjge. We may readily 
testify to this. According to the present 
authoress the Ramayana proves con- 
clusively that tlie kings of Ayodhya were 
<‘onslitutional munarchs with cabinets (inner 
and outer), Sahhas, and Farlshads. She also 
hints that there might have been repie 
sentative parliaments as well. Re that as 
it may, there is no douhl that the ministers 
and the assemblies luul a controlling voiie 
in all important affairs of the .State. 
Fqually striking is her tinding that female 
ascetics were known even before Buddha. 
.Some other valuable conclusions are that 
Dasha rat ha was not an emperor hut tlie 
head of a Maiidala or ‘statal circle' extemi 
iiig from Sind to Aiiga, and from the 
Himalayas to Nasik ; that India was 
peopled by two other races besides the 
Aryans, viz, the Vaiiaras and the Rak.shasas 
vvlui liad a very advain*ed stage <jf civil iza 
tion ; that at the time of the Ramayumi 
tin* Rajasny.'i sacrifice was iio longer an 
inauguration ceremony ; and that the idea 
of the dignity of the king did not go so 
far as to make him iinmnne from popular 
condemnation when he. acted unrighteously. 

Dr. Dharrna raises one great problem, 
bill gives no sf.ti.sfaclory explanation : 
The Humnyana menlioiis no Republii-, 
though tin* Vedas and the Mahahharaiu 
mention more than one. Her conclusion is 
that the RepuVilie.s had always a precarious 
existence and had been subverted at the 
time of the Ramayana. The question has 
to be investigated. .Another disputable 
que.stion is about the proprietor.ship of the 
king in all the land. The evidence adduced 


is not eoinlusivc. The divinity of the king 
is also a disputable proposition. 

In spite of these and other possible dis 
agreements, however, the reader will be, 
after a perusal of the book, irresistibly 
drawn to the conclusion that *the .system 
of administration during the Ramayana 
period was far from rudimentary and anti 
(dpated very much that of the later periods’, 
and that ‘it will compare favourably even 
with the ndmini.stration of modern times'. 
Tliis is no small gain for us, used as wc 
are to ilisuiiss our epics as pure myth. In 
fact the book deserves careful study a ml 
we have no hesilatioii in reeummt-nding it 
to all students of aiuMeiit India and lovt rs 
of the Ramayana. 

ANCIENT SIND -A STUDY IN CIVILl 
ZATJON. Bv C. L. iMARiw.AT.LA, B.A., Timm 
i.\’ HiSTORY, I). ./. Sind ('oUcue. Karachi. 
Pp. Price Re. 18 . 

This booklet ileals mainly with the pi'c 
liislorit' sites of tin* Lower Indus N'allev, 
especially with that, of Mohen-jo-Daro, 
though in passing it correlate.^ the iinpliea- 
tions of the archaeological findings the re 
witli those of llarappa, Sinner, Elam, and 
other places of eontemporaueuus hisloi\. 
It is mainly desi'idptive in its method ; hut 
the aeeuunls of the main objects of interest 
are interspersed with interpretative discus 
sions based on recognized authorities. 
Among the subjects disciis.scd arc chroiio 
logy of the .sites, aul lior.ship of the eivili/a 
tioii. buildings, civic amenities, food, cloth 
ing, personal decora lion, tools and irnplc 
metils, toys and games, arts and crafts, art 
of writing, religious beliefs, cli-. it will he 
seen thus that within a short eomjuiss nl 
forty-four pages the hook has eompress«‘d 
very valuable materials essential for a 
working grasp of the ancient civili/.al ion t»l 
the Indus Valley. 

The interprelatioii naturally raises mans 
points of controversy. A battle royal 
proceeding around the question of lie 
authorship of this Clialeolithie Civilization. 
.Mr. Mariwalla inclining to the view ol 
Father Heras, maintains that the credit 
goes lo the Dravidians. He also prefers tin- 
generally accepted interpretation of the 
called Shiva .seal and the female (igiirines. 
But scholars are not agreed on these points. 
Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A., for instan<e, 
in a very recent article 'in The Quarterh, 
Journal of Ihe Mythic Society (.Tiily 
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raises serious doubts about these views. 
Besides, if Mohen-jo-Daro represents, as 
some scholars maintain, the later phases of 
the Indo-Aryan civilization to which all the 
various racial elements made their contri- 
butions, the beginning of the Indus Valley 
culture will have to be put much earlier 
than 3,500 B.C. which is advocated by 
European scholars. 

But these controversies apart, the book 
is a useful compendium for those who can- 
not afford to obtain more costly volumes 
on the subject. Its value is heightened by 
a map of the ancient sites in Sind and many 
pictures of the Mohen-jo-Daro ruins, as well 
ns its toys, ornaments, pottery, and religious 
figures found on its seals. 

MARXISM AND THE INDIAN IDEAL. 
By Bra.ikni)r\ Kisiiork Boy Ciiownni RY. 
Published by Messrs Thacker^ Spink <*5* Co,, 
(ms) Ltd,, C(dcuUa, Pp. Gn, Price He, 1. 

Ill this little volume the author draws our 
pointed attention to the uiiicjuc spiritual 
heritage of India and exposes with singular 
clarity the shallowness of the argumciUs 
brought against religion as the basis of life 
bolh individual and collective. It will bt* 
I he greatest misfortune for India and the 
world, the author holds, if she, blinded by 
the glare of the Western civilization, 
chooses to deviate from the path she had 
trodden for centuries and betrays the spiri- 
tual tradition she has built iij) so labori- 
oii.sly through all the vicissitudes of her 
chequered career. He regrets that ‘some 
of our leading couiilrymeu lo-day seem to 
be bent upon Ibis very betrayal’. 

By a critical analysis of the esscnlial 
cliar.'ieleristies of Indian and Western out- 
looks on politics the author brings out in 
full relief the fundamenlal differences that 
separate them V)olh and expresses the view 
that, the Western patterns of politico-eco- 
nomic life cannot be implanted in India 
without seriously affeeling her national 
character. Tlie insufficiency of the Marxian 
ideal to usher in a new era of peace and 
amity, forms the main theme of the book. 
The novel ideology of the so-called scien- 
tific socialism promulgated by Marx, has 
won the aliegiani’e of many of our young 
^cn who earnestly desire to recast the 
national life of India on those principles. 
But the socio-economic aspect of the Marxian 
philosophy, remind.^ the author, is thorough- 
ly materialistic in outlook and can hardly 


be compatible with the spiritual ideal up- 
held by India. The moving force, accord- 
ing to Marx, that shapes and moulds human 
history is the economic necessity of society. 
But such a view is too superficial to reach 
the deeper springs of h\iman life and acti- 
vity. The author represents the Indian view 
truly when he says that ‘in order to have 
a true view of human life we must study 
the development of human consciousness’, 
the outer manifestation of which determines 
the growth of .society. 

Class -wars and class-struggles, held by 
Marx as necessary factors for social e-volu- 
tion, arc means to progress only in the 
lower forms of life and are replaeeil in the 
higher levels by the law of love and co- 
operation which alone can lead mankind to 
perfection. The new order in India, the 
author rightly confirms, must be based not 
on the Marxian principles, but on a total 
spiritualization of life that alone can pave 
the path for love and harmony, and conse- 
quently to equality and justice, in society. 
The book will well repay a perusal. 

SANSKKIT-ENGLISH 

VEOANTA-PARIBIIASHA. Translated 
BY SwAAFi Maduvvanandv. With a Fore 
WORD BY Dr. S. N. llASGrri’A, C.T.E.. M.A.. 
Pii.D., D.LriT. Published by Ihc Srerelary, 
Raninkrishfia Mission Saradapitha, Belur 
Math^ Dt , IIoTvrah, Pp. .r.c I •2^8. Price 
Rs, S, 

Swami Mndhnvannnda has removed a 
long- fell want by bringing out the present 
translation of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra’s 
Vedanla-paribhasha which is a very impor- 
tant manual of the Vedanta philosophy ami, 
as such, is the most widely read book on 
the subject next to Sadananda Yogindra’s 
Veddnta-sura. The Svvanii is quite w'ell 
known to Indologists through his very able 
translations of the Brihadaranyaka Vpani- 
shad and the Bhdshn puriccheda, and the 
present achievement is quite up to our 
expectation. The translation which follows 
the text in Devan/igari types, is faithful and 
as literal as practicable. Notes have been 
added wdierevcr they were deemed necessary. 
References have been given to most of the 
quotations. The headings and sub -headings 
of the various chapters and sections have 
been carefully prepared with a view to 
guiding the readers step by step through 
this compact philosophical treatise. The 
division of each topic into separate para- 
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graphs under Objections and Replies is 
equally helpful to those who are not familiar 
with this kind of writing. The Sanskrit 
Glossary and the Index are other features 
that should prove useful. In short, the 
Swami has spared no pains in making the 
subject-matter as lucid as possible without 
making the volume unnecessarily heavy. 
We agree with what Dr, S. N. Dasgupta 
has written in part in his learned Fore- 
word : ‘The public owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for this work to Swami Madhava- 
nanda. The English translation of the 
V edania-paribhasha will introduce the 
epistemology of the Shankara Vedanta to 
such readers as arc not adepts in philosophi- 
cal Sanskrit.’ 

The gel- up of the book could not have 
been made better under the present war 
conditions. 

BENGALI 

SUITA NIPATA. Translated into 
Bengali sy Bhiksiiu Suilabhadra. Published 
by the Maha-Bodhi Socieipf 8A, College 
Square, Calcutta, Pp. 23J^, Price Re, 1-8, 

The original book is in the Pali language 
and forms a part of the Kshuddaka Nikdya 
of the Buddhist Sutra Tripitaka. It ranks 
high in the scale of Buddhist literature 
inasmuch as it is believed to record the 
very utterances of Lord Buddha and is held 
lo enshrine the fundamental principles of 
Buddhism in their pristine purity. The 
words of the Enlightened One have a charm 
and authority that compel the attention of 
all irrespective of creed or nationality, and 
one cannot but be tilled with love and 

veneration for the Great Master as one 
goes through the book. 

Apart from its spiritual value the book 

has an interest even for students of history. 
The anecdotes from the life of Lord 

Buddha and the dialogues and conversa- 


NEWS AND 

' SWAMI NISHKALANANDA 
Swami Nishkalananda, popularly known as 
Jiban Maharaj, passed away, after a short 
illness, at the Kamakrishna Mission Seva- 
shrama, Kankhai, on the 27th June, 1942, 
at the age of 58. After acquiring some 
medical knowledge, he joined this Ashrama 
in 1912, where he was initiated into Brahma- 


tions he had with various people, that have 
been narrated herein, throw a flood of light 
on contemporary social and religious condi- 
tions of the country. 

The translator has acquitted himself 
creditably in rendering the translation 
attractively smooth and lucid. The Bengali- 
reading public, we hope, will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to know and 
profit by the teachings of one of the 
greatest teachers of mankind. 

UPANISIIADER MARMAVANI, Parts I 
AND II. By Satisii Chandra Roy, D.P.I., 
Assam. Published by Ranajit Roy, Mantu 
Smriti-bhandar, P.O. Jalsukha, Sylhet. 
Pp, 50 and 108, Price 4 As. and 6 As, 

The Upanishads constitute the common 
source from which the different sects and 
denominations within the fold of Hinduism, 
draw their inspiration. But Sanskrit, the 
language of the Upanishads, has rendered 
any access to them most difticiilt. So 
attempts are being made, nowadays, to 
bring them within the easy reach of all by 
interpreting them through the different 
provincial languages. The book under 
review is the result of such a laudabh; 
attempt at popularizing the teachings of 
the Upanishads among the Bengali-knowing 
public. The lirsl part presents the teachings 
of the Isha and the Kcna Upanishads, while 
the se(‘ond presents those of the Katha. 
The author has tried, as far as possible, to 
present (he Upanishads in terms of moderji 
thought and learning so that they may be 
easily understood by all. The interprets 
tion he gives is not derived from any of 
the commentaries. He explains the Shlokas 
indepeiideiilly in the light in which the 
truths contained in them have dawned 
upon his unsophisticated and enlightened 
consciousness. We recomqiend the book to 
all. 


REPORTS 

charya by Srimat Swami Brahniananda, and 
into Sannyasa by Srimat Swami Shivananda. 
After several years spent at Kankhai, he 
took charge of the Mayavati Charitable Dis- 
pensary, and a few years later joined the 
Mission Dispensary at Bhubaneswar. For 
the last three years he was living al 
Kankhai. 
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The Swami was much liked by all for his 
amiable 'nature, and his tender care of the 
sick, in spite of his indifferent health, 
endeared him to everyone of his patients, 
lie was of a devotional temperament, with 
an aesthetic bent, and was a particular 
lover of the old Vaislinava poets of Bengal. 
He passed out, as he had lived, like a 
genuine Sadhu, retaining consciousness of 
his Chosen Ideal to the last. In his demise 
the Ramakrishna Mission has lost a sincere 
worker. May his soul rest in peace! ^ 

THE HOSPITALS OF THE RAMA- 
KRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

From time immemorial India is noted for 
the value she attaches to human life, in 
serving which her religious soul finds the 
greatest delight. It was due to this spirit 
that during the reign of Ashoka, India was 
studded with hospitals financed both by the 
State and private individuals. We do not 
wonder, therefore, to find in the closing 
years of the last century, when the founda- 
tion of a renascent India was being strongly 
and securely laid, Swami Vivekananda 
exhorting his countrymen thus : ‘Do you 
love your fellow-men ? Where go to seek for 
God? Are not all the poor, the miserable, 
the weak Gods? Why not worship them 
first? . . . He who stves Shiva in the poor, 
in the weak, and in the diseased, really 
worships Shiva : and if he sees Shiva only 
in the image his worship is imaginary.’ 
One catches hero also the characteristic 
message of the Swamiji. Hospitals arc to 
be run not merely ns charitable institu- 
tions but as temples of God : ‘See the 
Lord back of every being and give to him.’ 

Such a spiritual recipe given in unequivo- 
cal language and in so keeping with Iho 
national genius cannot but be fruitful as 
is borne out by the growth of thousands of 
Sevashrainas, religious homes of service, all 
over the country. For serving the sick the 
Math and Mission have two kinds of per- 
manent institutions, hospitals and chari- 
table dispensaries. Besides these, they 
undertake various kinds of service, such as 
home-nursing, running invalids’ homes, and 
doling out diet and clothes according to their 
means. We shall have occasion to deal with 
the latter items in future. At present we 
shall confine ourselves to a treatment of the 
hospitals only. 

'‘The following tabic shows the number of 
patients treated in 1941 in the different 
hospitals : 


Hospitals Number of 

patients 

R. K. M. Sevashrama, Rangoon ... 6,575 
R. K. M. Sishumangal Pralistlian, 

Calcutta ... ... ... 3,992 

R. K. M. Home of Service, Benares 1,874 
R. K. M. Sevashrama, Kankhal ... 1,325 
K. K. M. Sevashrama, Brindavan 482 
Charitable Hospital, Mayavati ... 339 

Sevjishrama, Shyamala Tal ... 118 

R. K. M. Sevashrama, Midnapur 1J2 
R. K. M. Shivananda llosiiital, Taki 103 
R. K. M. Sevashrama, Tamliik ... 58 

The R. K. M. Sishumangal Pratisthaii 
which, as its name indicates, is a malcinity 
clini<* and hospital. The Sevashrama in 
Rangoon, loo, had some maternity beds, the 
total number in the two institutions being 
140. The number of beds in the hospiLals 
for general disease.^ was 504 in 1941 ; thus 
the total number of beds in all the above 
institutions was 644 as against 596 in 1940. 
The indoor ch*parlmcnt of the Rangoon 
Sevashrama with 215 beds and the installa- 
tion of its X-ray apparatus and the addition 
of a dental department and a maternity 
ward, continued to be the biggest hospital 
of the Mission. But as already reported in 
the June issue, the Seva.shrania had to b(^ 
closed dne to .lopanese invasion. 

The Sevashramas at Benares, Kankhal, and 
Brindavan, being situated in important 
places of pilgrimage, are of great help to 
people who come from tlic remotest corners 
of India and thus run Llie risk of being 
iincarcd for when suddenly taken ill. Maya- 
vati and Shyamala Tal are in the interior 
recesses of the Himalayas, on one of the 
important trade routes to Tibet as well as 
pilgrim’s track to Kailas. Taki is a village 
in Bengal, while Midiiapur and Tamliik art' 
small towns. It will be seen thus that the 
Hospitals are widely dispersed and serve 
people In various grades of social and 
economic life. 

THE RAMAKRISIINA-VIVEKANANDA 
CENTRE OF IS^EW YORK 

This Centre* which was founded in 1933, 
moved to its permanent home at 17 East 
94Lh Street in August 1939. The spacious 
five-storey building it now occupies provides 
a dignified and worthy setting for its many 
activities. The entire first floor is used for 
the chapel ; the second floor contains the 
library and reading-room ; and above are 
the Swami’s quarters and guest rooms. 
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Swarni Nikhilananda conducts general 
services on Sunday mornings and classes on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. The Tuesday 
class at present is devoted to the Bhagavad 
Gita, and the Friday class to the Upanishads. 
Before the latter there is instruction in 
meditation. During 1941 and 1942 Swami 
Nikhilananda has also conducted every 
Wednesday afternoon a class for a small 
group of students. The books studied to 
date are Drig-drishija-viveka, Veddnta-sdra, 
and Vivekachuddmani. In addition, inter- 
views have been granted to students desiring 
assistance in llieir spiritual practice. In 
1942 the attendance at classes and the active 
membership have shown a marked increase. 

Each season the Centre observes the 
Durga Puja, Christmas, Swami Vivekananda^s 
birthday, Sri Kamakrishna’s birthday, 
Easter, and Buddha’s birthday, Sri llama- 
krishna’s birthday is further celebrated with 
an annual dinner at which well-known 
speakers address the guests. Among the 
speakers during the past several years have 
been Mr. H. S. Mallik, I.C.S., O.B.E., the 
India Government Trade Commissioner in 
the United Stales ; Dr. Henry B. Zimmer, 
former professor of Sanskrit in IIeidcl!)erg 
University, Germany ; Dr. Allen E. Claxton, 
pastor of the Broadwiiy Temple Methodist 
Church, New York ; and Mr. Joseph Camp- 
bell of Sarah Lawrence College. Visiting 
Swam is have also spoken at these dinners. 

On 7 Marcli 1941, Swami Nikhilananda 
spoke by invitation at the New York Town 
Hall, as the concluding speaker in a series of 
five lectures on Faith for To-day by outstand- 
ing churchmen. Judaism, Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism, and Hinduism w'ere represented. 
The lectures W'ere subsequently published in 
book form by Messrs Doubled ay, Doran 
ik Co. 

The Swami is invited each year to speak 
at a number of schools and churches in 
New York City. At the Centre itself visiting 
groups from schools, hospitals, colleges, and 
churches attend the services from time to 
time. One of the Swami’s activities during 
the period under review has been the pre- 
paration of the English translation of the 


Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, to be published 
in the fall of 1942. He has been engaged in 
this undertaking almost continuously for the 
last five years. 

The Centre has entertained many of th(‘ 
Swamis working in America. Several of 
them have spent long periods as its guests, 
thus giving the students an opportunity to 
benefit by their presence and instruction. 
Swami Vijayananda arrived from Argentina 
in December 1939 and passed a number of 
weeks at the Centre. He spoke at the 
Christmas service and on other occasions. 
Swami Yaliswarananda arrived from Sweden 
in April 1940 and spent a year in New York 
City as Sw'ami Nikhilananda’s guest. During 
most of his stay he assisted the Swami by 
conducting the Tuesday class and some of 
the Sunday services. Swami Satprakash- 
ananda spent the summer of 1941 as Swami 
Nikhiliinauda’s guest at Brant Lake, New 
York, where the Swami passed his vacation 
for the last two years working intensively 
on the Gospel of Sii Ramakrishna. 

REPOKTS PUBLISHED 

The following branches of I he Rama 
krishtia Math and Mission have publisliccl 
their reports of work for the years noted 
against each: 

Centhks Years 

R. K. M. Sevashrama, Salem ... 1941 
R. K. Mission, Madras, Kerala 
Cydorw Relief ... ... 1941 

R. K. M. Sarada Vidyalaya, Madras 1941 
Sri Ramakrishna Veda /idyalaya, 

Gadadhar Ashrama, Calcutta ... 193H II 
R. K. M. Students’ Home and 
Shivananda Vidyalaya, Kalladi- 
Uppodai, Batticaloa, Ceylon ... 1941 
Charitable Hospital, Mayavati ... 1941 
R. K. M. Sevashrama, Baliali, 

Dacca ... ... . 103<) H 

R. K. M. Ashrama, Jalpaiguri ... 1941 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Malda ... 1941 
R. K. M. Sevashrama, Brindavan 1941 
R. K. Mission, Bombay, Flood and 
Cyclone Relief Works ... 1941 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 


Vijay, the Brahmo preacher— Tendencies from previous births— Four classes of men — 
Parable of the fish and the net — The worldly-minded forget their lessons — Bondage 
removed by strong renunciation — Parable of the two ^ farmers — Attachment to worldly 
things creates bondage— Story of Govindaji’s priests — Story of twelve Nedas — Degrading 
effect of serving others— Worshipping women as Divine Mother— Difficulties of preaching. 


Thursday, December 14, 1882. It 
was afternoon. Sri Ramakrishna was 
seated on his bed after a short noon- 
day rest. Vijay, Balarani, M., and a 
few other devotees were sitting on the 
floor with their faces towards the 
Master. They could see the sacred 
river Ganges through the door. As it 
was winter, all were wrapped in woollen 
clothes. Vijay had been suffering from 
colic and had brought some medicine 
with him. 

'Vijay was a paid preacher in the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, but there 
Were many things about which he could 
not see eye to eye with its authorities. 
He came from a very noble family of 
Bengal noted for its piety and other 
spiritual qualities. Advaita Goswami, 
a remote ancestor of Vijay, had been 
an intimate companion of Sri Chaitanya. 


Thus the blood of a great lover of God 
flowed in Vijay’s veins. As an adherent 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Vijay nt> doubt 
meditated on the formless Brahman ; 
but his innate love of God, inherited 
from his distinguished ancestors, had 
merely been waiting for the proper 
time to manifest itself in all its sweet- 
ness. Thus Vijay was irresistibly at- 
tracted by the God-intoxicated state 
of Sri Ramakrishna and often sought 
his company. He would listen to the 
Master’s words with great respect, and 
they would dance together in the rap- 
ture of divine love. 

Tt was a week-day. Generally de- 
votees came to the Master in large 
numbers on Sundays; hence those who 
wanted to have intimate talks with him 
visited him on week-days. 

Master : ^pne must admit the 
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istence of tendencies inherited from pre- 
vious births. There is a story about a 
man who practised Shava-sSdhaiia^ 
He worshipped the Divine Mother in a 
deep forest. First he saw many ter- 
rible visions. Finally a tiger attacked 
and killed him. Another man, happen- 
ing by and seeing the approach of the 
tiger, had climbed a tree. Afterwards 
he climbed down from the tree and 
found all the arrangements for worship 
at hand. Immediately after perform- 
ing some purifying ceremonials, he sat 
upon the corpse, and no sooner had he 
performed a little Japa than the Divine 
Mother appeared before him and said, 
‘‘ My child, T am very much pleased 
with you. Accept a boon from me.” 
He bowed down at the Lotus Feet of 
the Goddess and said, ‘‘May I ask 
you one question. Mother ? My tongue 
is simply glued to the roof of my mouth 
in astonishment at your action. That 
unfortunate man had devoted so many 
days and so much labour to your wor- 
ship, but you didn’t condescend to 
show him your favour. And I who 
don’t know anything, who have done 
nothing, who have neither devotion nor 
knowledge, nor love, and haven’t 
practised any austerities, am receiving 
so much of your grace !” The Divine 
Mother said with a laugh, “My child, 
you don’t remember your previous 
births. For many births you tried to 
propitiate me through austerities. As 
a result of that spiritual practice all 
these things came to hand, and you 
have been blessed with my vision. Now 
ask me your boon^” 

‘ It is said that there are four classes 
of human beings ; the bound, those 
aspiring after liberation, the liberated, 
and the ever-perfect. 

‘ This world is like a fishing net. 

^A religious practice prescribed by the 
Tantra, in which the aspirant uses a Shftva, 
^ or corpse, as his seat for meditation. 


Men are the fish, and God, whose 
Maya has created this world, is the 
fisherman. When the fish are entan- 
gled in the net, some of them try to 
tear through its meshes, that is, to get 
their liberation. They are like those 
striving after liberation. But by no 
means all of them escape. Only a few 
jump out of the net with a loud 
splash, and then people say, “ Ah ! 
There goes a big one ! ” Similarly, 
three or four men attain liberation. 
Some fish are so careful by nature that 
they are never caught in the net. 
Some ever-perfect beings, like Narada 
are never entangled in the meshes 
of worldliness. Most of the fish are 
trapped ; but they are not conscious of 
the net and of their imminent death. 
No sooner are they entangled than they 
run headlong, net and all, trying to 
hide themselves completely in the mud. 
They don’t make the slightest effort to 
get free. On the contrary, they go 
deeper and deeper into the mud. Thest; 
fish are like the bound men. They are 
still inside the net but they think they 
are quite safe there. A bound ercaturo 
is immersed in worldliness, in lust and 
greed, having gone deep into th(‘ mire 
of degradation. But still he believes he 
is quite happy and sc^eure. The liberat- 
ed, and the seekers after, liberation, 
,look upon the world as a deep well. 
It makes them sick. Therefore, after 
the attainment of Knowledge, the 
realization of God, some give up their 
bodies. But such a thing is rare 
indeed ! 

‘ The bound creatures, entangled in 
worldliness, won’t come to their senses 
at all. They suffer so much misery and 
agony, they face so many dangers, and 
yet they won’t wake up. 

* The camel loves to eat thorny 
bushes. The more it eats the thorns, 
the more the blood gushes from its 
mouth. Still it must cat the prickly 
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plants and will never give them up. 
The man of worldly nature suffers so 
much sorrow and affliction but he for- 
gets it all in a few days and begins his 
old life over again. Suppose a man 
has lost his wife or she has turned un- 
faithful. Lo, he marries again ! 

‘ Or take the instance of a mother. 
Her son dies and she suffers bitter 
grief. Rut after a few days she forgets 
all about it. The mother, so over- 
whelmed with sorrow a few days ago, 
now looks after her toilet and puts on 
her jewelry. Parents become bankrupt 
through the marriage of their daugh- 
ters, yet they go on having children 
year after year. People are ruined by 
litigation, yet they go to court all the 
same. There are men who cannot feed 
the children they have, who cannot 
(!lothe them or provide decent shelter 
for them ; yet they have more children 
every year. 

‘ Again, the worldly man is like a 
snake trying to swallow a mole. The 
snake can’t swallow the mole nor can 
it throw it out. The bound soul may 
have realized that there is no substance 
in the world — that the world is like a 
hog-plum, only stone and skin, — but 
still he cannot give it up and turn his 
mind to God. 

* I once met a relative of Keshab 
Sen, fifty years old. He was playing 
cards, as if the time had not yet come 
for him to think of God ! 

‘ There is another characteristic of the 
bound soul. If you remove him from 
his worldly surroundings to a spiritual 
environment, he will pine away. The 
worm that grows in filth feels very 
liappy there. It thrives in filth. It 
will die if you put it in a pot of rice.’ 
(All remain silent). 

Vijay : ‘ What must the bound 
soul’s condition of mind be in order to 
achieve liberation ? ’ 

Master : ‘ He can free himself from 


attachment to lust and greed if, by 
the grace of God, he cultivates a spirit 
of strong -enunciation. What is this 
strong ren^mciation ? “ Well, all will 

happen in the course of time; let me 
now simply take the name of God,” — 
this is mild renunciation. But a man 
possessed of strong renunciation yearns 
intensely for God, as the mother yearns 
tor her own child. A man of strong re- 
nunciation doesn’t seek anything but 
God. He regards the world as a deep 
well, and feels as if he were going to be 
drowned in it. He looks on his rela- 
tives as venomous snakes; he wants to 
fly away from them. And he does go 
away. “ Let me first make some 
arrangement for my family and then I 
shall think of God,” — thoughts like 
this never come to his mind. He has 
great inward 'resolution. 

* Listen to a story about strong re- 
nunciation. At one time there was 
drought in a certain part of the coun- 
try. The farmers began to cut long 
channels to bring water to their fields. 
One farmer was possessed of stubborn 
determination. He took a vow that he 
would not stop digging the channel till 
it connected his field with the river. He 
began his work. The time came for 
his bath, and his wife sent their 
daughter to him with oil. “ Father,” 
said the girl, “ it is late. Rub your 
body with oil and take your bath.” 

Go away,” replied the farmer, “ I 
have too much to do now.” It was 
past midday, and the farmer was still 
at work in his field. He wouldn’t even 
hear of his bath. Then his wife came 
and said, Why * haven’t you taken 
your bath ? The meal is getting cold. 
You go to excess in everything. You 
can finish the rest to-morrow or even 
to-day after dinner.” The farmer 
scolded her furiously and chased her, 
spade in hand, exclaiming, ” What ! 
Have you no sense ? There’s no rain. 
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The crops are dying. What will the 
children eat.? You’ll all starve to 
death. I have taken a vow not to 
think of bath and food to-day before I 
bring water to my field.” The wife saw 
the condition of his mind and ran away 
in fear. Through a whole day’s back- 
breaking labour, the farmer managed 
by evening to connect his field with the 
river. Then he sat down and watched 
the water flowing into his field with a 
murmuring sound, and his mind was 
filled with peace and joy. He went 
home, called his wife, and said to her, 
“ Now give me some oil and prepare 
me a smoke.” With a serene mind he 
finished his bath and meal, and retired 
to bed, where he snored to his heart’s 
content. The determination he showed 
is an example of strong renunciation. 

‘ Now, there was another farmer who 
was also digging a channel to bring 
water to his field. His wife, too, came 
to the field and said to him, ‘‘ It is now 
quite late. Come home. Don’t overdo 
things.” The farmer didn’t protest 
much, but put aside his spade and said 
to his wife, “ Well, I’ll go home since 
you ask me to.” (All laugh). That 
man never succeeded in irrigating his 
field. 

‘ This is a case of mild renunciation. 
As without strong determination the 
farmer cannot bring water to his fields 
so also a man cannot realize God with- 
out intense yearning. (To Vijay) Why 
don’t you come here now as frequently 
as before ? ’ 

Vijay : ‘ Sir, I wish to very much, 

but I am not free. I have accepted 
work in the Brahriio Samaj.’ 

Master : ‘ It is lust and greed that 
bind man and rob him of his freedom. 
It is lust that creates the greed for 
wealth. Impelled by lust a man be- 
comes the slave of another, and so loses 
his freedom. Then he cannot act as he 
likes. 


* The priests in the temple of Govinda- 
ji of Jaipore were celibates at first, 
and at that time they had fiery 
natures. Once the king of Jaipore sent 
for them; but they didn’t obey him. 
They sent back word asking the 
king to come to see them. After con- 
sultation, the king and his ministers 
arranged their marriage. From now on 
the king didn’t have to send for them. 
They themselves would come to him 
and say, ‘‘ Your Majesty, we have come 
with our blessings. Here are the 
sacred flowers of the temple. Deign to 
accept them.” They had to come to 
the palace, for now they always wanted 
money for one thing or another : the 
building of a house, the rice-taking 
ceremony of their babies, or the rituals 
connected with the beginning of their 
children’s education. 

‘ There is a story of the twelve 
hundred Nedas* and thirteen hundred 
Nedis\ Virabhadra, the son of Nitya- 
nanda Goswami, had thirteen hundred 

shaven-headed ” disciples. They at- 
tained great spiritual powers. That 
alarmed their teacher. “ My disciples 
have acquired great spiritual powers ”, 
thought Virabhadra. “ Whatever they 
say to people will come to pass. Where- 
cver they go they may create alarming 
situations, for people offending them 
unwittingly will come to grief.” Think- 
ing thus, Virabhadra one day called 
them to him and said, ‘‘ Please perform 
your daily devotions on the bank of the 
Ganges and then come to me.” These 
disciples had such a high spiritual 
nature that while meditating they 
would go into Samadhi and be unaware 
of the water flowing over their heads 
during the flow-tide. Then the ebb- 

■ Literally, ‘shaven-headed’. Among the 
Vaishnava devotees, those who renounce 
the world shave their heads. 

* The nuns among the Vaishnava devotees. 
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tide would come and still they would 
remain in meditation. 

‘ Now, one hundred of these disciples 
had anticipated what their teacher 
would ask of them. Lest they might 
have to disobey his injunctions they had 
disappeared quickly from the place 
before he summoned them. So they 
did not go to Virabhadra with the 
others. The remaining twelve hundred 
disciples went to the teacher after finish- 
ing their meditation. Virabhadra said 
to them, Those thirteen hundred nuns 
will attend you. I ask you to marry 
them,” ‘‘ As you please, revered sir,” 
they said. “ But one hundred of us 
have gone away.” Thenceforth each of 
these twelve hundred disciples had a 
wife. Consequently they lost their 
spiritual power. Their austerities had 
not their original fire. The company of 
woman robbed them of their spirituality 
because it destroyed their freedom. 

(To Vi jay) ‘ You perceive yourself 
how far you have gone down by being 
a servant of others. Again, you find 
that people with many university de- 
grees, scholars with their vast English 
education, accept service under their 
English masters and are daily pressed 
by the hobnails of English boots. The 
one cause of all this is lust. They have 
married and set up a ‘‘ gay fair ” 
with their wives and children. Now 
they can’t go back, much as they would 
like to. lienee all these insults and 
humiliations. So much suffering from 
slavery ! 

‘ If once a man realizes God through 
intense renunciation then he has no 
more sex attraction. Even if he must 
lead the life of a householder, he is no 
longer attached to the flesh, and knows 
no fear. Suppose there arc two mag- 
nets, one big and the other small. 
Which one will attract the iron ? The 
big one, of oQurse, God is the big 
2 


magnet. Compared to Him, lust is a 
small thing. What can lust do? ’ 

A devotee : ‘ Sir, shall w^c hate 

women then ? ’ 

Mdster : ‘ He who has realized Gf>d 

doesn’t look upon a woman with an eye 
of lu'st, so he is not afraid of her. He 
perceives rightly and clearly that women 
are but so many aspects of the Divine 
Mother. He worships them all as the 
Mother Herself. 

(To Vijay) ‘ Come here now and 
then. T like lo see you very much.’ 

Vijay : ‘ T have to do my various 

duties in the Brahmo Samaj ; that is 
why 1 can’t always come here. But 
I’ll visit you whenever I find it 
possible.’ 

Maftter (to Vijay) : ‘ It is indeed 

difficult to perform the task of a reli- 
gious teacher. One cannot teach men 
without a direct comma tidment from 
God. People won’t listen to you if you 
teach them without such authority. 
Such teaching has no force behind it. 
One must first of all attain to God 
through spiritual discipline or any other 
means. Thus armed with authority 
from God, one can deliver leehires. 

^ At Kamarpukur there is a bike rail- 
ed the Haldarpukur. Some people used 
to commit nuisance on its banks every 
day. The bathers who came there in 
the morning created an uproar, calling 
the offenders names. But that didn’t 
produce any effect, :ind the pollution 
was repeated the next day. At last a 
government official put up a notice 
there prohibiting su’ch acts under 
penalty of the law. After that nobody 
ever polluted the place again. 

‘ After getting the commandment 
from God, one can be a teacher and 
give lectures anywhere. He who re- 
ceives authority from God also receives 
power from Him. Only then can he 
perform the difficult task of a teacher. 

‘ An insignificant tenant was once 
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engaged in a lawsuit with a big land* 
lord. People realized that there was a 
powerful man behind the tenant. 
Perhaps another big landlord was direct- 
ing the case. Man is an insignificant 
creature. lie cannot fulfil the difficult 
task of a teacher without receiving 
power directly from God.* 

Vijay : ‘ Don’t the teachings of the 
Brahmo Samaj bring men salvation ? * 
Master : ‘ How is it ever possible 
for one man to liberate another from 
the bondage of the world? God alone, 
the creator of this world-bewitching 
Maya, can give salvation to men. 
There is no other refuge but that great 
Teacher, Sachchidananda. How is it 
ever possible for men who have not 
realized God or received His command- 
ment, and who are not empowered with 
divine strength, to save others from the 
prison-house of the world ? 

* One day as I was going to the pine 
grove by the side of the Panchavati, I 


heard the croakings of a bullfrog. I 
thought it had been seized by a serpent. 
After some time, as I was coming back, 
I could still hear its terrified croaking. 
I looked in to see what was the matter, 
and found that a water-snake had 
cau’ght hold of it. The snake could 
neither swallow it nor give it up. There 
was no end to the frog’s suffering. I 
thought that had it been seized by a 
cobra, it would have been silenced after 
three croakings at the most. As it was 
only a water-snake, both of them had 
to go through this agony. A man’s ego 
is destroyed after three croaks, as it 
were, if he gets into the clutches of a 
real teacher. But if the teacher is a 
** green ” one, then both the teacher 
and the disciple undergo endless suffer- 
ings. The disciple can’t get rid cither 
of his ego or of the shackles of the 
world. If a disciple falls into the 
clutches of an incompetent teacher, he 
doesn’t attain his liberation.’ 


ACTION AND INACTION 

By Swami Turiyananda 

From what you have written about yourself it appears to me that the disease 
has been rightly diagnosed. It is not that it is true for you alone ; it is the same 
for all. We ourselves obstruct our path to progress by self-imposed limitations. 
Of course, I do not say limitations are not necessary. But it is very important 
to know when they are necessary and when they are not. ‘For the man of 
meditation wishing to attain perfection of heart leading to concentration, work 
is said to be the way : for him, when he has attained this (concentration), 
inaction is said to be the way.’ (Gita, vi. 8). 

It becomes very necessary to abandon afterwards even that which had to be 
invoked at one tifaie with care. This is no more than change of arrangements in 
altered circumstances. But, doubtless, it is extremely difficult to decide it- If 
one can be without worry by entrusting all his burdens to the care of the Lord, 
one has never any cause ior remorse. This is certain. All will be well through 
the pace of the Lord — no fear. Have refuge in the Lord. 



CULTURAL INTEGRITY OR POLITICAL 
NATIONALITY ? 

By the Editor 


‘Is it through the performance of some virtuous deed or simply through the grace of 
God Himself, that these souls have been born as men, and that on the Indian soil, where- 
by their services to God are ensured?’— Snmad BM^avata, V. xix. 20. 


I 

India’s unity is not a mere political 
question. For the Hindus, at least, if 
not for others, it has a religious and 
cultural significance that cannot be 
lightly trifled with. Mahatma Gandhi 
declared a few weeks ago that the 
‘vivisection of India is a sin’. Writing 
in The Indian Social Reformer of 
0 June 1942, Mr. K. Natarajan 
declares : ‘The unity of India is not 
a political issue. It is woven in the 
deepest fibres of my being.’ We 
overlook the cultural and religious 
aspects of the question and lay an 
undue emphasis on the immediate 
political issues involved, which makes 
the problem worse still. We have 
to go deeper into the mental make-up 
of the nation and its past history to 
come face to face with the emotions and 
sentiments that have crystallized round 
this word India. For these alone 
matter, or should matter, in any 
consideration of India’s unity. Then, 
again, teleology or the prevalent belief 
in the ultimate purposes of political insti- 
tutions is of greater importance than 
the institutions themselves. For man’s 
greatness consists not so much in his 
actual achievements as in the potentia- 
lities that those successes indicate and 
the goal that he sets before himself. It 
is from such a higher plane that any 
question of India’s unity has to be 
considered. 


With a Hindu, India’s unity is an 
axiomatic religious tenet. His places of 
pilgrimage, the abodes of his God from 
which he can draw his spiritual susten- 
ance, spread all over the country from 
Hinglaj in the extreme west to 
Parashurama-kunda in the extreme 
cast, and from Kedar-badri in the north 
to Kanyakumari in the south. His 
scriptures, his literature, his folk-songs 
are replete with the most touching 
references to Gaya, Kashi, Brindavan, 
Ayodhya, Haridwar, Amarnath, 
Dwaraka, Avanti, Kanchi, Rameshwar, 
Madura, and Puri among the sacred 
places; Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, 
Saraswati, Sindhu, Kaveri, Narmada 
among the holy rivers ; Mahendra, 
Malaya, Sahya, Riksha, Shuktiman, 
Vindhya, Pariyatra among the guardian 
mountains ; and Pampa, Vindu, 
Nary ana, and Manas among the puri- 
fying lakes; — references that at once 
touch the Hindu heart and elevate it to 
ethereal heights ! Can we easily let go 
these edifying emotional associations? 

Like warp and woof India’s religious 
ideas, symbols, and mythologies have 
got woven into an integral whole with 
the physical features * 0 ! India. After 
Sati’s death, Mahadeva took hold of 
Her inert body and roamed the whole 
sub-continent in a fit of limacy, as it 
were, till the limbs fell off one by one 
sanctifying and unifying with one single 
sentiment no less than fifty-two differ- 
ent places. The divine bird Garuda, 
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when carrying the pot of nectar 
snatched from its guardians, rested at 
four different places, where even novj 
huge concourses of pilgrims gather after 
every twelve years to get their souls 
filled. One place is sanctified by 
Daksha’s Yajna, another holds the 
sacred Mandara Hill, and still another 
is proud of a footprint of Vishnu. The 
streams Varuna and A si are symbolical 
of the Yogic currents in the human 
body. Mount Kailas is none other than 
Shiva merged in eternal meditation. 
Jwalamiikhi is nothing if not the hidden 
energy of the universal Mother gushing 
out even through this resisting crust of 
the Earth. Rama’s wanderings from 
Ayodhya to Lanka, the peregrinations 
of the Mdhnbharatn heroes, the frequent 
visits of the Pauranic and Tantric gods 
and goddesses have added a halo to al- 
most every nook and corner of the 
country. And, then, are there the un- 
forgettable associations of holy saints 
who attained realization in all imagin- 
able caves, forests, and hill-tops ! The 
very dust of the land pulsates with 
spiritual life. The birds and the beasts, 
the rivers and the hills, the springs and 
the streams, the trees and the forests, 
the fields and the pastures, the cottages 
and the temples are all resonant with 
divine hymns. Can we blot out this 
national memory, this history of millen- 
nia, this heritage of divine ministration 
and epic achievements for the mere 
asking ? 

And, again, think of that noble 
language Sanskrit. Its effect on the 
Indian masses is electrifying. Sanskrit 
inspires awe and respect. It is the 
language of religious authority — one 
apt quotation can change the attitude 
of a whole country. Very significantly 
has Monier Williams remarked : ‘India, 
though it has, . . . more than five 
hundred spoken dialects has only one 
sacred language and only one sacred 


literature, accepted and revered by all 
adherents of Hinduism alike, however 
diverse in race, dialect, rank, and eped. 
That language is Sanskrit and that 
literature is Sanskrit literature — the only 
repository of the Vedas or knowledge 
in its widest sense; the only vehicle of 
Hindu theology, philosophy, law, and 
mythology; the only mirror in which all 
the creeds, opinions, customs, and 
usages of the Hindus are faithfully 
reflected ; and (if we may be allowed a 
fourth metaphor) the only quarry 
whence the requisite materials may be 
obtained for improving the vernaculars 
or for expressing important religious 
and scientific ideas.’ 

And in this language is preserved from 
the dim past the idea of an undivided 
India extending from sea to sea. Sri 
Ramachandra was the first Pauranic 
Emperor who held sway not only over 
the whole of India, but over Ceylon as 
well. Yudhishthira was recognized as 
the paramount sovereign by all the 
States from Kandahar to Kamrup. 
The Mahabharata conceives of India as 
an equilateral triangle with Kanya- 
kumari as its apex and the Himalayas 
as the base. This unity of India and 
the Indian races was fully recognized 
by foreign nations in historical times, 
and in the Indian colonics in foreign 
lands the Indians were treated as one 
people, just as they are done to-day. 
The foreign invaders, too, conceived of 
India as a single whole. 

No less important are the glory that 
the whole of India feels in the joint 
achievements of the nation and the 
pride that the successes of her national 
heroes awaken in every heart. The old 
historical sites with architectural 
beauties created by the united effort of 
all the people of the land, the sacred 
shrines erected by the combined effort 
of devotees all over the country, pilgrim 
roads, ghats, dharmsalas, aharitable 
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institutions built through ages by reli- 
gious people without any consideration 
of the beneficiaries thereof, the cultural 
and religious Digvijaya achieved by 
India as a whole, — all these and such 
other mighty and glorious, joint 
creative activities, spread through 
thousands of years, are a standing 
protest against any theory of the innate 
disunity of India. Nay, we cannot 
disown our own beloved mother India, 
to become thereby all the iX)orer 
spiritually and culturally. 

It will be wrong to suppose that an 
undue emphasis on political nationality 
will disintegrate Hindu culture alone, 
while other cultures will remain 
intact. For we maintain that in modern 
India it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish in jiractical 
life one culture from another, so effec- 
tively have the different currents 
mingled together ! The distinctions do 
not exist except in the minds of 
historians, sociologists, and designing 
politicians. In actual life a foreigner 
will hardly be able to distinguish 
between Hindus, Jainas, Christians, and 
Mussulmans, and in foreign lands they 
form a single category. Supposing, 
however, that many vital differences do 
exist, it will not be difficult to show 
that such differences are born of the 
Indian soil and are characteristic of the 
communities as integral parts of the 
Indian society. Indian Christianity and 
Indian Mohammedanism are thus as 
inextricably connected with India as a 
whole as Hinduism itself. As in the 
case of the Hindus, so also in those of 
the other communities, common saints, 
heritage, churches, mosques, language, 
mode of living, sentiments, and aspira- 
tions cry out against all attempts at 
vivisection. Can we uproot our hearts 
from ourselves and tear to pieces the 
religion and culture, bound up as they 
are with this sacred land of ours.^ 
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II 

They say, politics has now become 
sufficiently divorced from such medieval 
ideologies to leave religion and culture 
severely alone to develop in their own 
way. We wish the theory were true, 
so that wc might have our cultural 
unity even at the cost of being stigma- 
tized as belonging to a bygone age. 
But modern politics is so thorough in its 
work, so sweeping in its grasp over 
thoughts and institutions that, though 
it feigns neutrality with regard to 
matters of the heart, it rides roughshod 
over all that dares to stand in its way. 
Politics nowadays is but national 
politics, and national polities is no- 
thing if not anti-universal. It is narrow, 
exclusive, and self-centred. The present 
tendency is to define nationality in such 
a way as to be oo-extensive with a 
certain well-defined geographical area 
occupied by a definite racial stock, 
which speaks the same language, pos- 
sesses the same culture and tradition, 
and which has particular friendly or 
inimical relationships with certain other 
groups. Protective and retaliatory 
tariff-barriers assiduously raised higher 
and highiT, stringent passport rcgulii' 
lions zealously giuirding all gates of 
ontrnnee and exit, naturalization laws 
punctiliously enforced, propaganda 
machines belching out blinding clouds 
of lies, national literature falsifying all 
historical truths and erecting national 
isms, militarism raised to the pedestal 
of religion, and religion degraded to the 
depth of opportunism, — threaten to 
extirpate all finer sentiments such as 
selfless love, universal humanism, and 
unquenchable thirst for the Infinite. 

Indian culture which aims at frater- 
nization irrespective of political boimd- 
aries, is thus diametrically opposed to 
such a milieu. She emphasizes 4he 
harmony of spirit rather than political. 
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conglomeration. No matter into how 
many kingdoms and republics India of 
the past might have been divided, 
Indians were still one nation. The 
Dravidians of the South had the most 
cordial relationship with the Aryans of 
Ayodhya. To the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra came all the kings and potentates 
from East and West India. It is 
because of this that Mahavira, the 
monkey-god is worshipped in the North 
as the embodiment of spiritual and 
physical strength and devotional fervour. 
A Krishna of Dwaraka is a household 
god in the South. A Buddha of the 
Nepal terrain is accepted as an Avatara 
from Almora to Colombo. A Shankara- 
charya or a Ramanuja is not simply a 
local hero, but inspires the whole sub- 
continent. The influence of a Chaitanya, 
a Nanak, a Kavir, or a Tukaram, can- 
not be kept confined within his provin- 
cial limits. 

But when the modern conception of 
nationality will be strictly enforced, 
India will divide into innumerable 
watertight compartments : then the 
Bengalees will hate the Punjabis, the 
Punjabis will shut their doors against 
the Beharis, the Mahrattas will fight the 
Tamils, and the Telugus will carry fire 
and sword into the neighbouring land of 
the Oriyas. And whereas in ancient 
India, these temporary outbursts were 
confined to a few fighting people, and 
the peaceful citizens were left imdis- 
turbed to carry on their vocation, in 
modern times, when national States will 
be more efficientljj managed and built 
up on modern lines, free movements of 
nationals will be seriously hampered, 
and the emotions and sentiments and 
traditions of a single Indian nationhood 
built up through the labour of our fore- 
fathers will fall to pieces. The national- 
ism of the Indian type, instead of 
^ thriving in a modem atmosphere, is 


bound to die of inanition or through 
active suppression. Besides, when India 
divides on communal lines, such friendly 
intercourse and such common hopes, 
glory, and aspirations are absolutely 
foredoomed. The different geographical 
tracts will rewrite their histories and 
build up their cultures with a view to 
perpetuating internecine strifes, just as 
they are doing in modern Europe. 

We are not concerned here with the 
true definition of the word nation. We 
take note only of the actual disruptive 
tendencies at work, which centre 
round this Western idea which had its 
origin in the city States of Greece where 
it had to become a lever for the intensi- 
fication of local patriotism, though that 
might mean extreme narrowing down of 
its field of application. The idea, as it 
has evolved so far, is a constant source 
of friction. In Europe it is at the root 
of the cver-recurring wars of aggression. 
In Asia it is finding expression in the 
assertion of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. 
And in India it is working for the disin- 
tegration of a cultural unity to establish 
instead political nationalities. Moham- 
medans now claim to be a distinct 
nation. The so-called historical and 
actual antagonism between the Dravi- 
dians and the Aryans, the Brahmins 
and the lower castes, the Anglo- 
Indians and the Indians, and 
the Native States and British India, is 
being sedulously preached and fostered 
to our utter ruin. Under modern con- 
ditions we have a common administra- 
tive system, a unified means of trans- 
port and communication, and such other 
factors that ought to have welded us 
into a more integrated nation. But, 
actually, the disruptive forces underly- 
ing that idea are constantly throwing us 
apart. Under the present system even 
the physical unity of the country is often 
denied. At any rate, if there has been 
no actunl retrogression, there has been 
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no appreciable prc^ess. The Indians 
do not seem to have advanced in their 
cultural unity much farther than where 
they were a few centuries ago. We 
cannot deny that the English-educated 
gentry would seem to have approached 
much nearer one another. But when 
we probe deeper, we find that a cul- 
ture that has failed to draw together 
the small countries of Europe, was not 
calculated to prove more success! ul in 
India. Truth to speak, we have not 
gained much by shifting our allegiance 
from our ancient cultural ideals to the 
present-day political ideologies. Our 
efforts to build up a common cultural 
nationality have been slackened only to 
be substituted by more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed political dogmas. We talk 
in terms of minorities and majorities 
instead of eternal verities. We magnify 
local or foreign ])assing customs under 
the high-sounding names of Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity, and 
deliberately overlook our unity as 
Indians having the same cultural and 
religious outlook formulated 4hrough the 
interplay of diverse factors through ages. 
Our emotional allegiance, instead of 
expanding more and more, narrows it- 
self down to the most trifling details 
which, then, appear unduly magnified 
and important. 

Thus, we find that an attempt is 
on foot to set at nought the earnest 
efforts of Hindu and Muslim divines 
and patriots to build up a common 
allegiance. 

Ill 

It will be wrong to think that the 
Indians lack any ideological urge to 
greater unity. The Indian gods, 
^hen oppressed by the demons, put 
together their resources, from whence 
emerged Shakti of the Chandi to res- 
tore better order. And in the 


Aitareya-hrdhmana (XIII. 9), we read 
that when Prajapati, engrossed in his 
stupendous task of creation, made one 
false step, the gods gave free vent to 
their ire, which took shape as Rudra 
to bring Prajapati to his senses. For 
more laudable and peaceful achieve- 
ments, too, as for instance for churning 
the sea, the gods could combine even 
with their natural enemies, the demons. 
And how beautifully does Buddha warn 
Ajatashatru’s messenger against any 
aggressive design against the Vajjis, 
who, he feels, cannot be defeated, since 
they are united in counsel and action ! 

All the known facts of Indian history 
lead to the one conclusion — a movement 
for the unification of India, increasing 
in momentum from age to age, on all 
the fields of inter-human relationships, 
through a process of give and take, 
co-operation, assimilation, and dis- 
covery of new modes of expression. The 
Higveda relates how Sudas of the 
Bharata clan performed the Ashwa- 
medha sacrifice after defeating ten 
kings. The name Bharatavarsha was 
derived from the name of Bharata who 
was a national hero. Ramachandra 
was recognized as a protector of the 
realm by distant forest dwellers of 
Dandakaranya. Sri Krishna consciously 
worked for the cultural and political 
unification of India. Mohen-jo-Daro 
reveals diverse races engaged in the 
welfare of a vast city. Chandragupta, 
Ashoka, Harshavardhan, Shcr Sha, 
Shahjahan, Akbar, Shivaji, Ran jit Singh, 
— arc names to stir every patriotic 
heart and conjure^ up visions of a 
glorious past. The noble part that 
Akbar and Dara Shikoh played for 
achieving Hindu-Muslim rapproche- 
mvni should serve as a beacon to future 
workers in the field and should give the 
quietus to those who would argue 
otherwise. The Moghuls had majbri- 
monial relationships with the RajpiiJtli, 
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and the imperial harems had private 
chapels for the Hindu empresses whose 
sons often sat on the Indian throne. 
Raja Man Singh and Todur Mull hearti- 
ly supported the imperial throne, and 
so did millions of their compatriots. 
The Mohammedans made India their 
home. Hindu cultural symbols like 
Shri and lotus were freely used by Mus- 
lim rulers. The classical and provin- 
cial languages and dialects were patro- 
nized by them. And friendship on vari- 
ous cultural fields was actively 
cultivated. 

The Hindus on their part assimilated 
and absorbed foreign cultures, and the 
Hindu society threw up saints by the 
hundred who carried the process still 
further. That the process is still in 
work, or was, at least, running its course 
even a few years ago, is proved by the 
movements led by Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and Rrahmarshi Keshab Chandra Sen. 
They, in their purview, included Chris- 
tianity as well as the other known 
religions of the world, and in practical 
life they made no distinction between 
man and man. With Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda the process has reached its 
summit and opened up wide possibili- 
ties, provided we are ready to utilize 
them. Naturally, religion and culture 
form the background of these move- 
ments. 

We cannot lightly pass over this ques- 
tion of religion and culture. For our 
whole thesis centres round the very 
simple statement that Indian nationality 
was built and can be built on the solid 
foundation of religion and national cul- 
ture. And when we put together religion 
and culture we mean that the same 
Indian culture is compatible with 
different modes of religious expression, 
provided we properly understand reli- 
gion and do not confuse it with mere 
social or local customs. It is highly 
sj^^l^sfying to note that saintly people of 


all communities find no necessity for 
changing their national culture, and 
that many Christians of late have come 
to realize that one need not give up 
one’s national culture in order to 
become a good Christian. Indian 
Christians now do not find it necessary 
to change their names, clothes, and so- 
cial customs in general. This changed 
attitude was partially reflected in 
the report entitled Rethinking Mission^ 
submitted by the committee set up by 
American citizens to inquire into the 
position of foreign Missions. The re- 
port says in part : ‘ In the coming 
era, which might be pictured as an era 
of foreign service or ambassadorship, it 
will be natural, rather to maintain in 
foreign lands relatively highly er^uipped 
persons, acceptable to those lands as 
representing the Christian way of 
thought and life, holding themselves 
ready to give advice and counsel 
whether to the local church or other 
leaders of religion and thought sym- 
pathetically concerned with the pro- 
blems of changing local culture, and 
trying to minimize the strains of an 
abrupt breach with tradition.’ The 
Rethinking Mission might have gone 
further and made local culture its first 
consideration. For one can only build 
from the bottom upwards and not have 
things spring into existence as from 
Aladdin’s lamp. Modern dogmas of 
statecraft, so far as they are applied 
to India, have failed just here. They 
assume that the Indians by themselves 
cannot build up anything answering the 
needs of the present times, since their 
approach is diametrically opposed to 
what India has prepared herself for. It 
is Western nationality and not Eastern 
culture that is sought to be the basis of 
India’s future unity. Tt is due to this 
wrong approach that a Hindu India 
that did honourably fraternize with the 
Jainas, Sikhs, Parsis, and was all but 
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reconciled with the Mussulmans, now 
finds herself torn into pieces on the 
question of communal nationality ! 

We do not minimize the fact that 
Indians unity was not fully achieved. 
Were it so, she would not have come to 
such a pass now. But if she has failed 
so far to achieve what she set before her- 
self, it is no reason why she should be 
dissuaded or forced back from her 
chosen ideal. The question of ought, 
too, crops up here. The whole world, 
sick as it is of war, is now bent on a 
better definition of the term nation, and 
some even go to the length of suggest- 
ing that it should be thrown overboard 
and the races should begin their politic- 
al life with a clean slate. It is the 
greater emphasis on unity itself that 
makes for actual better understanding 
and helps to overcome impediments. 
Clashes between groups can only be 
obviated and divergent interests har- 
monized by an appeal to a higher 
loyalty. But when this is lacking, 
those who have got their vision clear 
and have the means and willingness to 
bring into existence a better state of 
things must be helped or left unham- 
per e<l to have their way. 

IV 

The last point seems to have weighed 
with Mahatma Gandhi when he argues : 

‘ Either the (Muslim) League believes 
that India is as much the home of the 
Muslims as of non-Muslims. Or it does 
not. ... If it does not believe in India 
being the home of the Muslims, there 
is no question of negotiations. . . .’ In 
other words, the Mahatma declares that 
it is the duty of those who believe in the 
unity of India, to work for maintain- 
ing and strengthening it despite the 
opposition of irreconcilable coteries. 
Others may afford to be intransigent, 
but not so, at least, the Hindus. For 
while others have other axes to grind 


the Hindus have only one, and they 
cannot be too careful about it. 

Leaving the uncompromising out of 
consideration, we have with us the 
Hindus, the Christians, the Jainas, the 
Buddhists, and the nationalist Muslims 
who arc more reasonable and are ready 
to strive for a common nationality tak- 
ing India as their motherland and car- 
ing more for their cultural integrity. 
These alone arc sufficiently strong to 
form a steel frame for a lasting union, 
despite the disruptive activities of a 
few negligible recalcitrants, who will 
thus find themselves caught inextricably 
in the forces of good towards which they 
will have to proceed in spite of their 
foreign sympathies. 

But the non-Hindu communities have 
nothing to fear from such an assertion 
of India’s (fultural unity and integrity. 
The ‘mild Hindu’ was noted for his 
toleration throughout his ])ast history, 
and the present (‘ra has not proved 
otherwise ; nor is the future likely to 
do so. As Tagore put it : ‘Here in 
India Aryans, non-Aryans, Dravidians, 
Hindus, Chinese, Shakas, Huns, 
Pathans, and Moghuls became welded 
into the same social corpus.’ The 
resulting culture has no particular 
stamp on it. And the growth of 
reform and liberal movements like those 
of the Brahnio Samaj and the Rama- 
krishna Mission are standing guarantee 
that the Hindu spirit of toleration is 
still alive and active. If the Hindus 
can fraternize with the .Tainas and 
Buddhists who decry the Hindu scrip- 
tures, it the Parsis^ can be loved and 
respected in spite of their foreign origin, 
if the Sikhs and Christians can be 
allowed every freedom of worship, and 
if all the communities can be helped 
financially and otherwise for holding 
their own, why should the Moham- 
medans alone be an exception tC tthe 
rule ? ' 
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Besides, the fear about the disintegra- 
tion of Muslim culture is mostly 
imaginary. In the first place we do 
not know what this Muslim culture 
may be. If the one that the Indian 
Mussulmans possess, is disowned, we 
shall, perhaps, have to turn to Persia 
or Arabia for importing a suitable 
culture for them. To Turkey we can- 
not turn, for she has definitely set 
aside all theories of Muslim culture as 
such. The Turks follow Islam, but 
religion with them is not inseparably 
connected with any foreign culture. It 
is also extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to have a uniform definition 
of Muslim culture for all the provinces 
of India. They often talk of the fe*/ 
and the pyjamas as the distinguishing 
marks of the Mohammedans. One 
would very much like to sec what effect 
would follow when these are enforced 


on the Muslims of Bengal, for instance, 
who still adhere to their most natural 
Bengali way of living. 

Such quixotic theories apart, we have, 
unfortunately, to admit, that even 
culturally the Indians are not suffi- 
ciently united. The process of cultural 
unification seems to have suddenly 
become moribund. Political unity and 
economic betterment based on paro- 
chial considerations whose range seldom 
extends far enough, are our prime con- 
siderations now. Our first attempt to 
supplement this one-sided effort should 
be to set on foot a vigorous movement 
for a more effective cultural unity and 
then alone will Indian unity follow as 
a natural course just as day follows 
night. And at the back of this must 
be a burning desire for preserving the 
existing cultural traits, for without this 
all talk of unity is mere moonshine. 


BROTHERHOOD IN ISLAM AND HINDUISM 

By Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, Ph.D., D.Litt. 


It is the common and well-known 
truth that is generally ignored and pass- 
ed by and it is the obvious, the patent, 
and almost indisputable verity of life 
that is not kept in view; and so the 
brotherhood of man, although intellec- 
tually recognized by all just ahd 
thoughtful people, is yet one of those 
subjects that are hopelessly ignored in 
ordinary life. There are many people 
existing in this world to whom the idea 
of the brotherhood of man has no mean- 
ing and foundation. Some of the lead- 
ing men of the world, with ail their 
culture and enlightenment, have done 
incalculable harm to and brought uni old 
suffering on their fellow beings by acting 
in a thoughtless manner and deciding 
the fate of the people under their charge 
in a way that has completely disregard- 
this deeply significant yet simple fact 


of our being. Religious dissensions and 
racial rivalries being the order of the 
day, some people still doubt whether the 
brotherhood of man has any basis in 
reality. On the other hand, there arc 
some who believe that the brotherhood 
of man is a fact in nature and in all 
human relations, be they social, politi- 
cal, economic, or religious. This fact 
should never be lost sight of, if we wish 
to make steady progress and live in con- 
cord and harmony. It is necessary that 
such an all-important proposition 
should be carefully examined and its 
merits ascertained. 

The cry, ‘I am an Englishman first 
and Christian afterwards,' or H am an 
Indian first and Hindu afterwards,' is 
not unoften heard; but it is rare to hear 
man declare that he is a human being 
first and everything else afterwards; 
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with all our advanced scientific ideaSy 
we are fond of laying greater stress on 
the unessential features of our lives than 
on the essential and fundamental ones. 

During the last two centuries scien- 
tific knowledge of every description has 
made rapid strides, and every depart- 
ment of human knowledge has been 
thoroughly verified and systematized. 
Thus the finality of the verdict of 
science on a topic that lies within its 
scope, is hardly denied. Tt will he well 
if we refer thivS subject to it. 

The physical structure of man, ex- 
cepting his skin, is alike in all mankind. 
Physiology has indisputably demonstrat- 
ed that the organs of the human body 
have common functions in all human 
beings, be they Africans or Indians, 
English or Negroes. The modern 
science of psychology aNo points to the 
'j/ime way and teaches that num’s mind 
has many common eharacieiisticii. The 
three aspects of consciousness, cogni- 
lion, emotion, and volition, are shared 
by all in varying degrees and according 
to tbe stage of evolution that the indivi- 
duals have arrived at. All men tend to 
think, to feel, and to act. The three 
laws of thought of the logicians have a 
common bearing on all minds. The 
laws of development and evolution 
apply equally to all men, high or low, 
dark or white. 

All human beings arc subject to the 
same biological laws of growth, decay, 
and death. Thus physiologically, psy- 
chologically, logically, and biologically 
all humanity is one. 

Turning to the contending schools of 
philosophical thought, we find that 
none of them have denied the solidarity 
(it the human race. A thorough-going 
agnostic, in spite of his inability to un- 
derstand and explain the why and the 
wherefore of the material phenomena, 
has not so far underrated the value of 
social service, nor has he disregarded 


the unity of man. A rationalist be- 
lieves in the supremacy of reason and 
nothing else and cannot, therefore, con- 
sistentlv disown the rational and fun- 
damental unity of mankind. Of all the 
philosophical thinkers, August Comte, 
the founder and exponent of positivist 
philosophy, has most emphasized, the 
religion of humanity. ‘Humanity is our 
highest concept;’ says he, ‘whatever 
the foundation of things may be in it- 
self, however indifferent or hostile to 
human progress, things mav at. least ui' 
to a certain point be compelled to enter 
the service of man.’ In Ejigland, men 
like J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer, 
though never his disciples in a true 
sense, were greatly influenced by him. 

Men like Charles Bradlaugh and Tn- 
gersoll, who declared themselves athe- 
ists, were in no degree anti-humani- 
tarian; on the contrary, the former 
always held up to himself and others a 
very high standard of social service. 
Philosophically, all those who believe in 
monism or in the divinity and unity of 
all that lives, cannot but recognize the 
imed for cultivating Maitri, friendli- 
ness, towards all. The brotherhood of 
man has a deep spiritual basis. Its 
practical realization constitutes the first 
and last words on the paths of spiritual 
eulightenm.cnt. We may go to any 
highly advanced man of any faith or 
creed and wo shall find him tolerant, 
loving and saturated with sympathy and 
goodwill for all. Brotherliness for all 
is a ffhir qua non of spiritual develop- 
ment according to both ancient and 
modern mystics. ^ 

In the last century Giuseppe Mazzini, 
— the true apostle of human liberty, the 
terror of principalities and powers, and 
the champion of republicanism, — figured 
as a most outstanding personality and 
did not spare himself in proclaiming the 
holiness of humanity and in living up 
to its highest ideal. He said, ‘The unity 
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of the human race could only be 
admitted as the consequence of the 
unity of God. The time has come to 
teach men that, as Humanity is a 
single body, we are, all of us, as mem- 
bers of that body, bound to work for 
its development, and to make its life 
more harmonious, active, and strong. 
The time has come to convince our- 
selves that we can rise to God only 
through the souls of our fellow men, 
and that wc ought to improve and 
purify them even when they do not 
ask it of us themselves. Generally 
speaking, you cannot, even if you 
would, separate your life from that of 
humanity; you live in it, by it, and for 
it.’ 

And further : ‘Free men and slaves, 
you are all brothers. Origin, law, and 
goal is one for all of you. Do not 
say: the language which we speak is 
different; tears, actions, martyrdom 
form a common language for all men, 
and one which you all understand. Do 
not say: humanity is too vast and wc 
are too weak. God does not measure 
powers, but intentions. Love Human- 
ity. Ask yourselves, whether you do 
an action in the sphere of your country 
or your family; if what I am doing 
were done by all and for all, would it 
advance or injure humanity } ^ Be 
apostles of this faith, apostles of the 
brotherhood of nations, and of the 
unity of the human race — a principle 
admitted to-day in theory, but denied 
in practice.’ How very true and in- 
spiring are the words of this apostle of 
human love and freedom ! The Euro- 
pean nations do ^ not seem to have 
taken them to their hearts, or else 
there would have been no war. 

Let us turn now to the testimony of 
religion. As it begins by declaring the 
unity of God, so it ends by proclaiming 
the brotherhood of man. The two 
.truths are inseparable, the second being 


implicit in the first. If there be but 
one life, then each form it animates, 
must be linked indissolubly with every 
other form similarly animated. All 
forms make but one body, of which the 
life is God. 

*As an injury done to any organ of 
the body injures the whole body, so is 
a wrong done to one member of the 
body of humanity done to the whole 
race. None may separate himself from 
this intimate union ; none may stand 
apart and seek to live alone; born into 
the human family, we must all live in 
it.’ ‘Brotherhood is a fact in nature 
and from it there is no escape,’ says the 
editor of the Universal Text Book of 
Religions. 

All religions, without any exception, 
believe in the fatherhood of God as the 
creator and source of all beings. If 
that be so the only logical conclusion 
that wc can draw from this faith is, 
that all men are equal in the sight of 
God. As Sri Krishna says, ‘The same 
am I to all beings; there is none hate- 
ful to me, nor dear; they who worship 
me with devotion are in me and I am 
in them.’ The brotherhood of man is 
only a necessary «^orollary of the father- 
hood of God. The source arul origin of 
mankind is one atid the same, differ as 
much as we may in our outer forms, 
features, and temperaments. Some 
may ejaculate: ‘Whatever else reli- 
gions may be, most certainly they are 
not brotherly.’ And it is unhappily 
true that, if we look into the religious 
history of the immediate past, we find 
therein very li ttle brotherhood : — reli- 
gious wars have been the most cruel; 
religious persecutions have been the 
most merciless; crusades, inquisitions, 
horrors of every kind, blot with blood 
and tears the history of religious strug- 
gles. But wc generally forget that 
each religion speaks one letter of the 
great name of God, ‘the One without a' 
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second’. God is so great, so illimit- 
able, that no one brain of man, how- 
ever great, no one religion, however 
perfect, can express His infinite per- 
fection. 

The religions of the world aim at 
purifying the human heart and bringing 
it nearer to God; but people, in their 
indifference, do not study their own 
faiths. This is why they act against 
them. I dare say, there is no religion 
in the world which has preached 
against the brotherhood of man and, 
as a proof of this statement, which 
might, perhaps, be doubted by some 
sceptics, T take the. liberty of quoting 
from the various scriptures of the 
Hindus and Muslims. 

The oldest of the kiH.wn religions of 
the world is Hinduism. All the sacred 
scriptures of this anci(?nt faith contain 
clear and unmistakable references to the 
brotherhood of man. In the nxtli 
chapter of the Bhagavad Gita we read 
the following striking verses : ‘He who 
regards impartially lovers, friends, 
and foes, — strangers, neutrals, hireign- 
crs, and relatives,- also the righteous, 
and the unrighteous, — he excelleth.’ 
In the third chapter, we read the 
following: ‘Having an eye to the wel- 
fare of the world also, thou shuuldst 
perform action.’ ‘I, O conqueror of 
sleep, am the Self, seated in the heart 
of all beings.’ There are many other 
such Shlokas. 

In the Mnnv-srnriii we read the 
following : ‘He who befriendeth all 

creatures, his name is Brahman.’ ‘He 
who thus seeth the Self in all beings, 
by his own self, — ^he realizes the equal- 
ity of all, and attaineth to the supreme 
state of Brahman.’ 

In the Katha Vpanishad (V. 10), we 
come across the following: ‘Thus one 
universal inner Self of all beings be- 
cometh one separate individual self for 
each form.’ 


Again in the Isha Uvnnishnd we read : 
‘He who seeth all beings in the Self 
and the Self in all beings,— he hateth 
no more.’ 

In the Shdnti-parva of the Mahd- 
bhdrata the following verse is most 
significant : ‘He who is the friend of all 
beings, he who is intent on the welfare 
of all in act and thought and speech, — 
he only knoweth religion.’ 

And in the Vishnu Pnrdna: ‘Knowing 
the Supreme to be in all beings, the 
wise extend love to all creatures un- 
deviatingly.’ 

The Holy Koran teaches : ‘To vour 
parents show kindness, and to kindred 
and orphans and the poor and the 
neighbour who is a kin and the neigh- 
bour who is a stranger and the com- 
panion who is strange and the son of 
the road and what your right hand 
possesses (slaves). As for the orphan, 
oppress him not; and as for the beg- 
gar, drive him not away.’ ‘O you who 
believe, let not one people or nation 
scoff or laugh at another people or 
nation; perchance, they may be better 
(in the eyes of God, i.e., possess 
greater potentialities f)f doing good^ 
than the scoffers.’ ‘And do not find 
fault with your own people nor call one 
another by nicknames; evil is a bad 
name after you have joined the 
brotherhood of Islam.’ 

And the Prophet Mohammad said: 
‘No man is a true believer unless he 
desireth for his brother that which he 
desireth for himself.’ ‘He, who is not 
affectionate to God’s creatures and to 
his own children,— God will not be 
affectionate to him.’ ‘Who is the most 
favoured of God.^ He from whom the 
greatest good cometh to His creature.’ 
‘The best of men is he from whom good 
accrueth to humanity. All God’s 
creatures are his family; and he is the 
most beloved of God who trieth to do 
most good to God’s creatures.’ ‘Feed 
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the hungry and visit the sick^ and free 
the captive if he be unjustly confined. 
Assist any person oppressed, whether he 
be Muslim or non-Muslim. God en- 
joins you to treat women well, for they 
are your mothers, daughters, and 
aunts.’ ‘Do you love your Creator? 
Love your fellow men first.’ 

And when on His last pilgrimage, He 
said: ‘Remember you are all brothers. 
All men are equal in the eyes of God. 
And your lives and your properties are 
all sacred; in no case should you attack 
each other’s life and property. To- 
day I trample under my feet all distinc- 


tions of caste, colour, and nationality. 
All men are sons of Adam; and Adam 
was of dust.’ 

The great Khalifa Omar renewed his 
charter in the following words : ‘I will 
make no invidious distinction between 
the red and the black, between Arabs 
and non- Arabs, and will follow the 
footsteps of the Holy Prophet.’ 

From these quotations it is abun- 
dantly clear that none of the great reli- 
gions of India ever taught anything 
anti-humanitarian or encouraged in- 
tolerance or persecution. 


TO THE HOLY MOTHER 

CAMBBinGE, Mass. 

Beloved Mother, Sunday, 11 Dec. 1010. 

This morning, early, I went to church— to pray for Sara. All the people 
there were thinking of Mary, the Mother of .Tesus, and suddenly I thought of 
you. Your dear face, and your loving look, and your white Sari, and your 
bracelets. It was all there. And it seemed to me that yours was the Presence 
that was to soothe and bless poor S. Sara’s sickroom. And — do you know? 

I thought I had been very foolish to sit in your room, at the evening service to 
Sri Ramakrishna, trying to meditate— why did I not understand that it was 
quite enough to be a little child, at your dear feet ? Dear Mother ! You are 
full of love ! And it is not a flushed and violent love, like ours, and like the 
world’s, but a gentle peace, that brings good to everyone and wishes ill to 
none. It is a golden radiance, full of play. What a blessed Sunday that was, 
a few months ago, when I ran in to you, the last thing before I went on the 
Ganges, and ran back to you for a moment, as soon as I came back ! I felt 
such a wonderful freedom, in the blessing you gave me, and your welcome 
home ! Dearest Mother— I wish we could send you a wonderful hymn, or a 
prayer. But somehow even that would seem too loud, too full of noise ! Surely 
you are the most wonderful thing of God— Sri Ramakrishiia’s own chalice of His 
Love for the world— a token left with His children, in these lonely days, and 
we should be very still and quiet before you — except indeed for a little fun I 
Surely the ‘wonderful things of God’ are all quiet — stealing unnoticed into our 
lives — ^the air and the sunlight and the sweetness of gardens and of the Ganges. 
These are the silent things, that are like you ! 

Do send to poor S. Sara the mantle of your peace. Isn’t your theJught, now 
and then, of the high calm that neither loves nor hates ? Isn’t that the sweet 
benediction that trembles in God like the dewdrop on the lotus-leaf, and touches 
not the world ? 

Ever, my darling Mother, your foolish Khooki, 


Nivedita 



THE IDEAL MAN : RISHI, SUPERMAN OR COMRADE ? 


By Swami Jagadiswabananda 


Aldous Huxley, if T remember 
aright, wrote some years ago in his 
The Jesting Pilate, one of his excellent 
belles-lettres y that if he had owned a 
million dollars he would have organized 
in India a League of the Goddess in 
order to save the Indians from the 
opiate of God-mania, which according 
to him, is the cause of her pre- 
sent degeneration. In his Ends and 
Means he, however, contradicts liis pre- 
vious opinion and remarks that the 
Gita, the Hindu Bible, is the only 
remedy of the feverish excitement of 
the West. 

Aldous Huxley in the first chapter of 
his masterpiece Ends and Means dis- 
cusses very thoughtfully the character- 
istics of the ideal individual. ‘Every 
age and class’, observes Mr. Huxley, 
‘has had its ideal. The ruling classes 
in Greece idealized the magnanimous 
man and a sort of scholar-and-gentle- 
man. Kshatriyas in early India and 
feudal nobles in medieval Europe held 
up the ideal of the chivalrous man. The 
honnete homme makes his appearance 
as the ideal of seventeenth-century 
gentleman; the philosophe, as the 
ideal of their descendants in the 
eighteenth century. The nineteenth cen- 
tury idealized the respectable man. The 
twentieth has already witnessed the rise 
and fall of the liberal man and the emer- 
gence of the sheep-like social man and 
the god-like leader. Meanwhile the 
poor and downtrodden have always 
dreamt nostalgically of a man ideally 
well-fed, free, happy, and unoppressed.’ 

Mr, Huxley chooses none among this 
bewildering multiplicity of ideals. For 


it is clear that each one of these con- 
tradictory ideals is the fruit of parti- 
cular social circumstances. ‘It is diffi- 
cult’, opines the great thinker, ‘to find 
a single word that will adeipiately des- 
cribe the ideal man. . . . “Non- 
attached” is, perhaps, the best. The 
ideal man is the non-attached man. 
Non-attached to his bodily sensations 
and lusts. Non-attached to his 
craving for power and possessions. 
Non-attached to the objects of these 
various desires. Non-attached to his 
anger and hatred; non-attached to his 
exclusive loves. Non-attached to 
wealth, fame, social position. Non- 
attached even to science, art, specula- 
tion, philanthropy. Yes, non-attached 
even to these.’ Mr. Huxley then care- 
fully analyses non-attachment and warns 
the reader not to understand it as a 
negative virtue. ‘Non-attachment’, 
points out Mr. Huxley, ‘is negative onl]^ 
in name.’ It entails the practice of 
all (positive) virtues. It ‘imposes upon 
those who would practise it the adop- 
tion of an intensely positive attitude 
towards the world.’ Mr. Huxley then 
goes on to say that non-attachment 
(Anasakti) is the heart of all religions. 
‘The ideal of non-attachment’, con- 
tinues Mr. Huxley, ‘has been formu- 
lated and systematically preached again 
and again in the course of the last three 
thousand years. We find it in Hindu- 
ism. It is at the very heart of the 
teachings of the Buddha. For Chinese 
readers the doctrine is formulated by 
Lao Tsu. A little later, in Greece, 
the ideal of non-attachment is pro- 
claimed ... by the Stoics. The Gospel. 
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of Jesus is essentially a gospel of non- 
attachment to “the things of this 
world,” and of attachment to God.’ 
^What Spinoza, for example, calls 
“blessedness” is simply the state of 
non-attachment;’ S . . moralists outside 
the Christian tradition have affirmed the 
need for non-attachment no less insis- 
tently than the Christians.’ Mr. Huxley 
then makes bold to condemn Nietzsche 
and others who deny the value of non- 
attachment. He picks up the moral 
courage to call them eccentrics in the 
sphere of ethical thought. ‘But these 
men’, observes Mr. Huxley, ‘are mani- 
festly victims of their temperament and 
their particular social surroundings. 
Unable to practise non-attachment, 
they are unable to j)reach it ; them- 
selves slaves they cannot understand 
the advantages of freedom.’ 

Mr. Huxley has not even a shadow 
of doubt that non-attachment is the 
highest ideal for society and for the 
individual. 

He rightly thinks that as this ideal 
is not accepted individually and collec- 
tively, most of the peoples of the world 
arc moving away from the highest goal 
' instead of advancing towards it. The 
doctrine of Anasakti (non-attachment, 
detachment, or dispassion) has been so 
much eulogized in the Gita that 
Mahatma Gandhi loves to call this 
sacred book as Anasakti-yoga. Accord- 
ing to Hinduism, the ideal man is the 
Rishi because he is perfectly steady in 
detachment. Sri Aurobindo in his 
Psychology of Social Development per- 
tinently says, ‘The spiritual man who 
can guide human* life to its perfection 
is typified in the ancient Indian ideal of 
the Rishi who living the life of man has 
yet risen above the limitations of life. 
He can guide the world humanly as 
God guides it Divinely, because like 
the. Divine he is in the life of the world 
^ind yet above it.’ 


Now, there are before the modern 
youth two more fascinating conceptions 
of the ideal man — the Russian ideal of 
the comrade and the German ideal of 
the superman. Which ideal is to be 
embraced by the modern man — ^that of 
the Rishi, comrade, or superman ?. Let 
us make a comparative study, a philo- 
sophical and psychological analysis, of 
these three different conceptions of the 
ideal man. Let us see which has the 
maximum humanitarian values and yet 
fulfils the conditions of the ideal man 
suitable to people of all classes, societies, 
and nations } 

We will first of all study the ideal 
of the superman, by which new Ger- 
many and new Italy are madly in- 
spired. The doctrine of superman was 
first enunciated by the German thinker 
Nietzsche and has now been developed 
by the living German thinker Albert 
Liebcrt. Nietzsche sees the world’s 
salvation in the superman who is the 
symbol of power and plenty. But 
Niet/sclk^ superman, as incarnated 
in Kaiser and Hitler, does not 
rise above the national person or 
the Fuehrer of the nation. Nietzsche 
does not hesitate to condemn the 
Christ-ideal, as he thinks that the 
Christ-ideal weakens man and makes 
him unfit for the battle of life. He is 
not prepared to attach any value to a 
doctrine or religion which does not equip 
man to acquire power and position. The 
goal of his superman is to lord it over 
mankind, control the world-power and 
the world-wealth, and dominate the 
earth, as concretized in the life of 
Hitler or Mussolini. Nietzsche’s phi- 
losophy is founded on the volitionism 
of Schopenhauer. His superman is pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary secular 
power; but the vision of such a super- 
man is always riveted on wealth and 
enjoyment, power and position. The 
life of such a superman is bound to be 
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a welter of comi^elition and caprice, 
chaos and confusion, discord and dis- 
sension. 

The Soviet ideal of the ct)mrade was 
propounded by the German Ihinkcr 
Karl Marx. The Bolshevik ideal of the 
comrade wants to put an end to the 
inequalities of society and make it class- 
less, by obliteratiiifv the demarcation 
between the classes and the masses. 
Marxism fjives an economic and indus- 
trial interpretation of history, and as 
such it is intcr]nTtcd as diaiecticai ana 
historical materialism. F. Engels, the 
second Marx, does not accept any in- 
telligent or spiritual power at the back 
of the universe. According to Stalin, 
the world evolves irom the luifoldmcnt 
of a material nature and not from any 
cosmic s])! ritual force. Lenin is of opi- 
nion that though nature is collcclively 
the repetition of the old, yet it always 
aims at the higher, and history which 
is the evolution of the new, is not sim- 
ply a story of the old. Staliji has clearly 
stated that the 2^(>wcr and success of 
Marxism or T.ciiinism in Soviet Russia 
lie in the singleness and exclusiveness 
of its altemj)t to increase I he material 
wealth of the work-a day life. 

Red philosophy is obviously a kind 
of materialism, whereas Faseism or 
Nazism does admit a sort of spiritual- 
ity. Yet the Soviet or the Nazi State 
is nothing but a ])ieturc of mechanized 
society. The Soviet goal is to bring the 
classes down to the level of the masses 
and establish social equality; but this 
dream is utopian and has not yet mate- 
rialized. The Soviet society lias not been 
able to dispense with the jirivilcgc.d lew 
of the governing class. There is no 
doubt that the Soviet has provided focxl 
for the starving millions, but that is 
not enough. Christ w^as divinely right 
when he proclaimed that man does not 
live by bread alone. Man is not a 
machine : he is not only a body but also 
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a mind. Red philosophy docs not 
aHord any active encouragement for the 
unfoldmcnt of the mind or heart. More- 
over, the comrade, the ideal man of 
the Soviet, is a sense-bound, ordinary 
man who turns a deaf t ar to the hanker- 
ings of the human soul. His idea of 
equality or fraternity is only skin-deep, 
supcTiicial ; hence it cannot be lasting. 

No I rue love is possible without the 
vision of ilie Rishi, who sees his self in 
everybody and everybody in his self. 
The Rishi sees his self even in the 
enemy. During the Sepoy Miiiiny an 
English soldier stabbed a IJindu Rishi 
who broke his silence (if liftecn years 
to say to his murderer, ‘Even thou art 
He.’ J he Uislii also is armed with 
infinite strength and fearlessness born 
of wisdom as is cviilent from the fol- 
lowing historical fact. The Greek 
EiniHror, Alexaiuh r Hie Great, templed 
a gyrninjsophist Rishi on the banks of 
the Indus with gold and honour to come 
over to (irecce, v/hieh I he llishi tlatlv 
refused. The Enqxror llireatened that 
the Rishi would he killed if he did not 
comply with his request. The Rishi 
burst into a laughter and said, ‘You 
never ullercd such a falsehood in ySlft* 
life as you do now. \Vho can kill 
me? I^'or I am the Spinl, v. hieii lias 
no birth or death, and which llic. sword 
caniu)t pierce and lire eaniiot burn.’ 

1'he eomrade’s breadtii of \ ision or 
depth of love is so shallow that it does 
not. reach bi^yond the senses. TTis true 
ideal, however, is laTfeetly fuUilled in 
the Rishi. It is said in the Ihiluida- 
ranyaka Vpanishad that the Brahmin, 
the Kshatriya, or the Shudra, who thinks 
himself sej)arale frcmi the Brahman 
that resides in every heart falls from 
truth and commits wrong. The Shxvc- 
tiUhiCatnm Vpnui^hnd declares that the 
Ultimate Reality or Brahman is in the 
male, in the female, in the boy, in the 
girl, ill the old, and in the young. The 
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Rishi ideal is but partly realized in the 
comrade, since the latter lacks the same- 
sightedness of the Rishi who, according 
to the Gita (VI.8, V,18), looks with 
equal regard upon well-wishers, friends, 
foes, neutrals, and arbiters,- -upon the 
hateful and the relatives, — and upon 
the righteous and the unrighteous, and 
who looks with an equal eye on a Brah- 
min and a Chaiidala, a cow, an elephant, 
and a dog. 

Moreover, the Soviet dream of re- 
moving all social diversities is a hope 
against hope. It is nature that has 
created this diversity in society, and 
this diversity is at the root of all ideas 
of social progress. Tt is this diversity 
which makes a man aspire after progress. 
To eschew idl disLincLions from society 
is to lay an axe at the root of all pro- 
gress. The social disliiictions cannot be 
Jinally levelled by any artificial or out- 
ward means. The solution is to sec 
unity in diversity which the Rishi and 
not the comrade has realized. 

The German ideal of the superman 
also falls short of the Rishi ideal. Super- 
manhood consists in not being contra- 
natural but in being suj)er natural, 
l^ietzschc’s superman possesses only 
secular plenty and puissance but is aw- 
fully poor in spiritual calm and control. 
Moreover, everybody can never aspire 
to be a superman. So this ideal has no 
such universal appeal and attraction as 
the Rishi ideal has. The power and 
position of the (Jerman superman 
create discord and dissension in society 
and are short-lived, as they are founded 
on force. Napoleon, during his exile in 
St. Helena toward^ the end of his life, 
rightly remarked that his empire fell 
to pieces only because it was built on 
force, whereas the empire of Christ or 


Buddha is eternal as it is established on 
love. The superman’s heart is an arid 
desert, full of the blazing heat of hatred, 
but the Rishi’s heart is the haven of 
love and sympathy. The Rishi is the 
real superman as he wields enormous 
influence over all around him and leads 
society to peace and prosperity. The 
superman is followed not out of love 
but fear and force, which results in 
social disorder and destruction. Plato’s 
conception of the wise man is the near- 
est approach to that of the Rishi. Plato 
has predicted in his Rcjmblic that the 
city and society will not cease from evil, 
unless politics is combined with philo- 
sophy and the ruler becomes a philo- 
sopher. Such a pliilosophcr-ruler has 
more love for wisdom than for wealth; 
he can rule with detachment, which is 
the most essential requisite for the ideal 
man. But the Gernuin superman is far 
away from Plato’s wise man. The 
superman may at best bo called an ideal 
patriot and not a whit more: patriot- 
ism is his life. Adolf Hitler, the super- 
man of modern Germany, true to his 
patriotic instinct, remarks that national- 
ism is the religion of our epoch. Hence 
the superman is devoid r)t that cosmic 
view with which the Rishi is endowed. 

Thus we see that the ideals of the 
superman and the comrade are fully 
realized in the Rishi, whereas the ideal 
of the Rishi is very partially and very 
imperfectly found in the comrade and 
the superman. The Indian youth who is 
enamoured of the comrade or the super- 
man ideal should deeply ponder over 
the three conceptions of an ideal man 
discussed in this article, before he finally 
accepts and installs one in the altar of 
his heart. 



SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


In the latter part of the last cen- 
tury a wonderful drama was enacted in 
the temple garden of Dakshiiieswar. 
Sri Ramakrishna, who came to the place 
first as a temple priest, instead of 
mechanically performing the rituals 
connected with the worship, asked him- 
self, with all the innocence of a child 
of nature, whether the Goddess whom 
he worshipped was a living Presence or 
simply a stone image. Wonder of 
wonders, the devotion of this young 
priest quickened the image to life, the 
Divine Mother vouchsafed him a vision 
and touched him witli all the affection 
of a mother. As lime went on, Sri 
Ramakrishna found in the image of the 
Kali at Dakshiiieswar a living reality. 
He would see Hit walk and play, he 
would converse with Her just in the 
way a child talks with its earthly 
mother. Nay, he could feel the very 
hreath of Her nostrils or eve?i the 
pulsation of Her heart. She was much 
more tangible to him than any material 
object in the world. 

Afterwards, througli various forms of 
Saclhana Sri Ramakrishna realized God 
ill different aspects, and his mind hence- 
forward constantly travelled back and 
forth from the plane of dualism to that 
of the highest monism where the wor- 
shipper and the worshipped become 
one and the world becomes nought. 

Such being the condition of bis mind, 
any worldly thought was impossible for 
him. He was the embodiment of re- 
nunciation. Even if inadvertently his 
Ungers touched any metallic currency, 
his whole body would recoil, represent- 
ing as the coin did to his mind the 
human desire for sense pleasure. 


Though in the world, his mind was be- 
yond the reach of the world. His 
iriiml was buried in visions, ecstasies, 
and divine cominunion. 

One day Sri Ramakrishna saw a 
vision which threw his whole body into 
a shiver. He saw that the Divine 
Mother ]>()intcd mit tr) him a hoy ms 
being his son. How could he have a 
son.^ The very idea was death to him ! 
Then the Divine ^fotlier consoled Her 
diseonsointe child and said that the 
boy was his stiiritua! son and not a 
son in the worldly sense. Sri Rama- 
krishna breathed a sigh of relief. After- 
w’ards, wdien the disciple who was 
later on known as Sw^arni Brahma- 
nanda eanu* to him, Sri Ramakrishna. 
at once recognized him to lx* tin hoy he 
had seen in his vision. 

Thi‘ early name of Swami Bralima- 
nanda. was Rakhal ( liandra Ghosh. He 
came of a rich family in Rasirhal""^ 
the district of 21-Perganas. His father 
Aiiaiida Mohan Ghosh was a /emindar. 
His mother was a pious lady and a de- 
volee of Sri Krishna. Perhaps, it was 
she who gave Ikt son the name Rakhal 
(meaning the boy-eompaninn of Sri 
Krishna) wdien llie hdter w'as born in 
the year 18(>3. Tjnhn-liinately the 
mothiT died when Rakhal was only live 
years old, and his father married a 
second wife wdio hrdught up Rakhal. 

Rakhal grew^ up a \'vry healthy and 
line-looking boy. There was something 
in his very a])pcaranee which endeared 
him to one and all. He was sent to the 
village school which was started by 
Arninda Mohan chiefly for the sake of 
his son. During those days the village^ 
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sehool-mastcrs were famous for iisingj 
their rods, Rakhal would feel pained if 
any of his class-mates had to undergo 
corporal punishment. This attracted 
the notice of the teacher, who after- 
wards gav'c up the practice of caning 
altogether. As a student Rakhal was 
remarkable for his intelligence. But 
even as a boy he had varied interests in 
life. Physically he was much stronger 
than the average of his age. His com- 
panions found it hard to cope with him 
in wrestling or at jday. He would take 
])art in many village games and show 
unsur])assed skill in them. But plays 
and games did not absorb the whole of 
his attention. Near by was the temple 
dedicated lo the Goddess Kali. Mo«:f 
of his time in the day Rakhal would 
spend in the precincts of the temple. 
Sometimes, Rakhal would play at 
Mother- worship along with his com- 
panions. Sometimes, he would himself 
form a beautiful clay image of the 
Mother and remain absorbed in wor- 
ship. Even at an early age Rakhal 
had great devotion to gods and god- 
desses. During the time of Durga Puja 
k- the familv, Rakhal W(')uld be found 
seated as calm as in deep meditation, 
witncssirjg the ceremony; or at the 
hour of darkness, when the evening 
service was being performed, Rakhal 
would be seen standing before the deity 
in great devotion. 

Rakhal from his boyhood had ins- 
tinctive love for devotional music. 
When begging friars sang songs in 
praise of the flute-player of Brindavan, 
or when anyone » sang songs about 
the Divine Mother, Rakhal would be- 
come lost to himself. Sometimes 
Rakhal would repair with his compa- 
nions to a secluded spot in the midst 
of the open field close to the village and 
they would sing the devotional songs 
in chorus. Tn the course of singing, 
Rakhal would occasionally lose out- 


ward consciousness, his mind soaring up 
to a higher region. 

After he had finished the primary edu- 
cation, Rakhal was sent to Calcutta and 
admitted into a High English School. 
Here he came in contact with Naren- 
dranath, afterwards known as Swami 
Vivekananda, who was then leader of 
the boys of the locality. Narcndra- 
tiath was dynamic in spirit and* a bnrn 
leader. He easily cast his influence 
ov^er others and c-arried them along the 
path he thought right. Rakhal was 
very meek, quiet, and soft-natured. 
He easily came under the spell of 
Narendranath, and there grew a close 
friendship between the two, which cul- 
minated in a common disci plcshin at 
Dakshineswar and became fruitful of 
far-reaching results. 

Rakhal and Narendranath practised 
physical exercise in a common gymna- 
sium along with their other compa- 
nions, And it was NarendranMlh who 
took Rakhal to the BrAhmo Samaj. 
Raklial’s inborn religious tendencies 
began to unfold themselves more deO- 
iiitely at this stage. ITc would !»(' 
found brooding o^'^'r the mystcri(*s of 
life and death, and his mind longed fnr 
the realization of the Eternal Verity, 
lie was intelligent and sharp, but h< 
now lost all interest in his sehool-work. 
His guardians became alarmed at his 
indifference to studies. At first, thev 
tried to change his attitude thr()U:’h 
loving persuasion. When that failetb 
they became stern and strict. But eveji 
that failed. Rakhal was yearning Tor 
That which makes all book-learning in- 
significant and valueless. When all 
measures proved abortive, the father of 
Rakhal got him married, thinking that 
thereby his interest would turn towards 
worldly things. But such was the 
irony of fate that this marriage itself 
brought Rakhal in contact with the one 
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who afterwards changed the whole 
course of his life. 

Rakhal married the sister of one 
Manomohan Mitra of Konnagar, an im- 
portant village up the Ganges, on the 
right bank, a few miles from Diikshines- 
war. Both Manomohan and his mother 
were great devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. 
iVfter tlte marriage of Rakhal, Mano- 
mohan one day took him to Dakshiii- 
eswar to meet the Master. When 
Rakhal bowed before the Master, the 
latter at once recognized him to be the 
boy he had seen in that vision. A 
wave of joy passed through the mind 
and body of the Master, but he did not 
give vent to his feelings except by the 
fact that he treated Rakhal with ut- 
most kindness. Rakhal was charmed 
with the wonderful love of the Master 
and thought that he had never received 
such affection from anybody before. 
Naturally the thought of the Master 
haunted the mind of Rakhal even after 
he had ndurned home. As a result, 
some time afterwards, Rakhal one day 
went to Dakshineswar alone. The 
Master was in ecstasy at the sight of 
Rakhal, and the latter stood dumb- 
founded. 

Rakhal began to go to Dakshineswar 
as often as he could. He began also 
sometimes to stay there. Though a 
young man of eighteen or nineteen, in 
the presence of the Master he felt like 
a child of four or five, and he actually 
behaved that way. In the Master, 
Rakhal found the deep affection of hk 
long-lost mother and the tender care of 
his father, only in a degree infinitely 
more intense. The Master also treated 
him exactly as his child. lie would 
feel concerned for him as for a helpless 
infant. Whereas other disciples attend- 
ed to the comforts of the Master, the 
latter himself would often take care of 
Rakhal. And there was such a spon- 
taneity and naturalness in this strange 


relationship between the two, that a 
bystander would rather enjoy it than 
feel astonished at it. Whereas other 
disciples w^ould eonsicler it a great 
favour and privileges if they were al- 
lowed to do the least service for the 
Master, Rakhal would somelimes refuse 
point-blank to do work which he was 
called upon to perform by Mie Master. 
Instead of being annoyed, Sri Rama- 
krishna was glad at such behaviour of 
Rakhal; for it indicated the intimate 
love which the boy had for him. But 
Rakhal would usually be eager to 
attend lo all I be comforts of th'^ 
Master. He was more than a personal 
attendant to him. A son does not 
serve his father with so much loving 
devotion as Rakhal sc rved the Master ! 
Not only did he perform personal ser- 
vices for the Master, but he >voiild care- 
fully guard the body of the Master 
when the latter’s mind w^as lost in 
Sam^dhi. At times, when the Master 
w'^oulil walk {iboiit in his ('cstatie moods, 
RaWial w^ould guide his footsteps by 
holding his body and giving loud direc- 
tions about the things to be guarded 
against. 

When Rakhal began to frecpiSft 
Dakshineswar and sometimes even to 
slay there to Ihe iletrimcnt of his 
studies, his father became annoyed and 
afterw.irds alarmed, lie tried bis best 
to persuade Rakhal lo be mindful of 
bis future worldly career; but it was 
im])ossil)le for Rakhal to think of his 
future ill terms of material happiness. 
At one time, Ananda Mohan kept 
Rakhal under surveillance; but Rakhal 
managed to escape and ran to Dakshin- 
esww. When all measures failed 
Ananda Mohan gave up tlie ease of 
Rakhal as hopeless. Rakhal now felt 
relieved that he could stay with the 
Master without any interference from 
home. 

Rakhal received from the Master not 
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only the tender affection of a parent, 
but also the guidance of a spiritual 
Guru. It was the unsurpassed love of 
the Master which at first drew Rakhal 
to him; but the latter soon found that 
behind that human affection there was 
a spiritual power which could trans- 
form lives by a mere wish or thought. 
Along with the love he received from 
the Master, Rakhal began to undergo 
also a great spiritual transformation. 

The Master was very keen in regard 
to the spiritual training of his beloved 
son. If it needed, he did not hesitate 
to scold Rakhal for the least failing 
perceived in him. One day, when 
Rakhal came before the Master, the 
latter asked him why there was a shadow 
of darkness over his face. Was it the 
result of any wrong he had committed? 
Rakhal gaped in wonder. He could 
not remember lo have done anything 
wrong. When cross-examined by the 
Master, Rakhal recollected that he had 
told a lib in fun. Then the Master 
cautioned him not to tell a lie even in 
jokes. 

One day tlu; Master with Rakhal 
went^on invitation lo attend a religious 
f<^rival. Rut the organizers of the 
festival were busy with rich and influen- 
tial pcojilc and showed scant courtesy 
to the Master. This was certainly 
more than young Rakhal could bear. ' 
Like a i>etulant boy lu; asked the 
Master to leave the place at once. But 
the Master would not listen to his 
counsel and put up with any amount 
of indignity. Afterwards he told 
Rakhal that if they had left the place 
in resentment that would have caused 
harm to the dcv^otccs, Rakhal saw the 
depth of meaning even behind the 
trifling acts of the Master, and himself 
got a lesson in humility and self- 
effacement. 

Sometimes in a spiritual mood Sri 
Ramakrishna would quite unexpectedly 


bestow the highest gifts on his chosen 
disciples. Once he did that with res- 
pect to Rakhal also. Rakhal was in 
meditation in front of the Kali temple 
when the Master arrived on the spot. 
Finding Rakhal seated in meditation, 
the Master accosted him and said, ‘This 
is your sacred word and this is your 
Chosen Ideal.’ Rakhal looked up and 
was vouchsafed the vision of his Chosen 
Deity. Rakhal was beside himself 
with joy at this unexpected stroke of 
favour and realized what a tremendous 
spiritual power was hidden in one with 
whom he was privileged Lo move about 
so closely and freely. Rakhal was over- 
whelmed with feelings of gratitude to 
God at his rare good fortune. 

As he continued his stay with the 
Master at Dakshiueswar RakhaPs 
spiritual life began lo progress rapidly. 
There were many occasions when 
Rakhal would be so much absorbed in 
mcditulion that he would lose all con- 
sciousness of the sense-world, aiul I he 
Master had to come to his aid to bring 
his thought down to the plane of ordi- 
nary consciousness. 

The Master was so mucli pleased witli 
the spiritual progress Rakhal was 
making that he would sometimes 
publicly praise Rakhal. Rakhal would 
be constantly in communion with God. 
He would day and night repeat the Holy 
name, and his moving li])s would 
betray what was going on inside. The 
very sight of this would now and then 
throw the Master into ecstasy. Out of 
the fullness of joy at having such a 
worthy disciple Sri Ramakrishna began 
to teach Rakhal the intricacies of Yoga 
and various forms of spiritual practice. 
But Rakhal hated any publicity in 
these things. He would perform spiri- 
tual practices as secretly as possible. 
But his appearance, modes of thought 
and conduct, and above all the radiating 
sweetness of his nature would indicate 
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the inner transformation he was under- 
going. 

Spiritual life is not, however, all 
smooth-sailing. There are ups and 
downs even there. However fortunate 
the aspirant, however favourable the 
momentum of his past life, however 
great the blessings of the Guru, he has 
to pass through a period of stress and 
struggle, toss about in the stream of 
hopes and fears and contend against 
the dark phantoms of doubts and mis- 
givings. Rakhal also had to pass 
through these stages. 

One day Rakhal sat for meditation 
in the music hall *of the Kali temple ; 
but however much he tried his mind 
wandered about till he got exasperated. 
Rakhal was filled with remorse and self- 
disparagement. He had received the 
blessings of a saint like the Master and 
everything in the atmosphere was 
favourable to spiritual progress, and 
yet such was the condition of his mind ! 
Perhaps he was not fit for spiritual life. 
Such stormy thoughts assailed him, 
and in sheer disgust and agony he left 
the seat of meditation. By a strange 
coincidence Sri Ramakrishna was just 
then passing that way. Looking at 
Rakhal he inquired why he got up from 
his seat after such a short lime. 
Rakhal in all frankness narrated what 
was passing through his mind. The 
Master looked grave and pensive for a 
while and then asked Rakhal to open 
his mouth. While muttering some 
indisLinct words the Master wrote some- 
thing on the tongue of Rakhal. It had 
the instantaneous effect of unloading 
the burden of Rakhal ’s mind. He felt 
relieved and an inner current of joy 
flew through his mind. The Master 
smiled and asked Rakhal to try to 
meditate again. There are similar 
other incidents as to how even a worthy 
disciple like Rakhal had to struggle 
against the vagaries of his mind, and 


afterwards the grace of the Master 
relieved him of his difTiculties. 

Rakhal was having a blissful time 
with the Master at Dakshirieswar. But 
there came a trouble. He began to 
have repeated attacks of fever, which 
made the Master very anxious. At 
that time the great devotee Balaram 
Bose was about to go to Brindavan. 
With him Rakhal was also sent inr a 
change of climate. There also Rakhal 
fell ill, and that made the Master all 
the more anxious as he had a vision 
that Rakhal was a companion of Sri 
Krishna in a previous incarnation and 
that Rakhal might gixe up his body if 
that recollection came to his mind. 
Sri Ramakrishna prayed ])iteously to 
the Divine Mother for his s})irilual son 
and was not relieved till he got an 
assurance from Her. 

The devotional nahire of Rakhal got 
further impetus by his st.iy at Brinda- 
van, holy with the association of Sri 
Krishna. It was, perhaps, due to this 
that in later days on more than one 
occasion he wenl to this place for 
Ta])asyji. After three months ILikhal 
returned to Dakshineswar much 
proved in health, and the Master was 
glad bey(Mid measure to receive him. 

The number of devott'cs and young 
disciples who were attracted by the 
personality of the Master was steadily 
on the increase. Some of the young 
disciples were RakhaTs old friends and 
acquaintances ; so he was happy to have 
a tie of common disei])lcship with them. 
But they were not to enjoy the holy 
company of the M&stcr long; for Sri 
Bamakrishna fell ill of throat trouble 
which developed into cancer. Sri 
Ramakrishna was removed to Shyam- 
pukur, Calcutta, and then to Cossipore 
for facilities of better treatment. 
Under the leadership of Narendranath, 
Rakhal and others threw themselves 
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heart and soul into the work of nursing 
the Master. These were the days of 
service to the Guru as well as of strenu- 
ous spiritual discipleship. Rakhal and 
others would work hard during the day 
and undergo even harder spiritual 
practices at night. They knew no 
fatigue. Rakhal was by nature intros- 
pective, but now he grew more and 
more serious aud iuditivvii. iMareii was 
the leader, but Rakhal was by his side 
to help him. One day the Master told 
Narcndraiuith in secret, ‘Rakhal has 
the wisdom and capacity to administer 
a vast kingdom.’ Narciidra understood 
what it meant. And when the time 
came he took advantage of this opinion 
of the Master about Rakhal. The young 
disciples held Rakhal in great esteem 
because he was so much loved and 
admired by the Master. One day, 
Narendranath suggested to his brother 
disciples, ‘Henccforwwd let us address 
Rakhal as “Raja”, meaning king.’ 
Everyone gave a spontaneous assent 
to the proposal. When the news 
reached the ears of the Master he was 
glad and remarked, ‘Indeed it is an 
appropriate name for Rakhal.’ 

•^"One day, a devotee expressed a 
desire Co the Master to feed and dis- 
tribute some cloths amongst Sannya- 
sins. At this the Master remarked, 
‘Where will you get better monks than 
these young boys?’ The devotee did 
as suggested and placed some ochre 
cloths before the Master for distribu- 
tion. Sri Raraakrishna distributed 
them amongst Rakhal and the others. 
He now and then sent them out to beg 
their fofxl, for that was a training in 
self-effacement and a preparation for 
the future monastic life. 

The disciples were hoping against 
hope that the Master would recover. 
But he was gradually becoming worse 
and worse. One day Rakhal in agony 
asked the Master to pray to the Divine 


Mother for recovery. But it was im- 
possible for the Master to pray for any 
particular thing against the will of God, 
much less for his health. He simply 
replied, ‘That rests with God.’ 

Yes, God’s will prevailed against all 
human efforts. In spite of the best 
medical care and treatment, the Master 
began to sink and passed away on 
August 10, ISHO. The disciples and devo- 
tees were plunged into profound grief. 
All of a sudden they felt as if the pro- 
tecting roof overhead had bceji taken off, 
and they did not know what to do. The 
case of Rakhal was the more so; for he 
had lived under the*spccial rare of the 
Master who had guarded him emistant- 
ly against every diflioulty or hardship 
of life just as a mother bird guards her 
young one with her ])rolecting wings. 
Though grown uj>, Rakhal had been 
looked upon as an innocent child by 
the Master. Now Rakhal had nothing 
to console and comfort him excepting 
the memory of the love he had bcdi 
privileged to receive from the Master. 

The Cossipore garden house where 
the Master was put up in his last days, 
became like a monastery. The atmos 
phere was surcharged with the spiritual 
fervour of the dijciples as well 
with the uplifting influence of I hr 
presence of the Master. After the pas- 
sing away of the Master when many of 
the young disciples returned home, they 
could not fit in there. They were ])inin;' 
for one another’s company as well as 
for the happy days of Dakshineswar. 
They wanted to live together in search 
of the Ideal the Master had put beft)re 
them. At last, a monastery was 
established at Baranagore to which 
began to come, one by one, the dis- 
ciples of the Master, and they formed 
the Ramakrishna Brotherhood. After 
some time, they took Sannyasa cere- 
monially and changed their family 
names. Thus Rakhal became r>wann 
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Brahmananda. But his brother dis- ^Raja’, as a mark of deep love and 
ciples would prefer to address him as respect. 

(To he continued) 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA^S VISION OF THINGS TO 

By Prof. N. V. Bankrjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


At a time like this when many and 
various evil forces have combined 
together to sink the whole human race 
into a vortex of blood, tears, and suffer- 
ing, to shatter the hopes, aspirations, 
and ideals of good and innocent men, 
to destroy the higher values which man 
has created with patience and agelong 
toils, and to send mankind back to a 
premature state of barbarism, it is 
indeed a great relief to look back on 
those rare personalities of human history 
who made it the mission of their lives 
to give solace to the afflicted, to instill 
fearlessness and courage into the 
depressed and downtrodden, and to 
rouse the slumbering spirit in man to 
the consciousness of the higher demands 
of his nature, and, in effect, brought 
down on earth the divine message of 
hope, peace, and happiness. The 
memory of one of the most prominent 
of such personalities is before us on this 
occasion of the celebration of the 
eightieth birthday of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 

Though he was born of a rich and 
aristocratic family, the Swami had an 
innate disgust towards wealth and 
aristocracy. He tasted the pleasures 
derivable from opulence, yet plain- 
living was his choice. He was brought 
up in a society governed by distinctions 

* A speech delivered at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama, New Delhi. 


of caste and evils consequent therefrom, 
but he himself was absolutely untouched 
by them. While belonging to a subject 
nation, he was free from all sense of 
racial inferiority, and himself felt and 
wished others also to feel the highest 
freedom. He mixed as freely with 
women as with men ; yet he would not 
deviate an inch from the ideal of 
celibacy and monastic life. He would 
welcome and recognize the importance 
of Western science, but would not treat 
it as an alternative to Eastern spiri- 
tuality, nor would find in the material 
progress born of science any special 
reason for giving up his faith in the 
superiority of true religion to science. 
He devoted himself to search aitfer 
truth ; but he would attach no value to 
a truth except in so far as he could 
throw it open to others and at the same 
time find it realized in his own life as 
well as in the lives of others. He had a 
strong predilection for action, himself 
led a life of ceaseless activity, deplored 
the inactivity and sloth of his country- 
men, and exhorted them to be constant- 
ly ready to act; yet no action, which 
did not proceed ffom right knowledge 
or wisdom, had genuine value for him, 
directly or indirectly, as a means to 
the satisfaction of the higher demands 
of human nature. He could recognize 
the power of the West, power born of 
material progress, but he would find in 
it no reason for the supremacy which 
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the West enjoys, and would further feel, 
in the interest of the true welfare of 
mankind in general, the supreme 
necessity of the restraint of the aggres- 
siveness of the West by the quietism or 
pacifism of the East. 

This, apart from the multiplicity of 
outer facts of his life which are well 
known to most of you, sums up the 
salient inner features of the short but 
glorious earthly existence of Swami 
Vivekananda, and at the same time 
brings out the signiiicant fact that his 
life was as full and rich as the life of 
an ideal man could be, and yet posses- 
sed the rare depth or intensity of the 
life of an Eastern seer. If by a Sannyasi 
be meant so strange a person as has to 
live a life of his own, wholly removed 
from the hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, happiness and suffering of 
others living about him, and if all pro- 
blems relating to other people’s needs 
be the exclusive concern of the man of 
the world, then Swami Vivekananda 
was a perfect man of the world rather 
than a Sannyasi. For there was hardly 
any problem relating to the welfare of 
the . individual and society in this 
eduntry which did not receive the 
serious attention of the Swami, or into 
the solution of which he did not put his 
heart and soul. If, on the other hand, 
by a man of the world be meant onC' 
whose reason or higher faculties are, as 
in most cases of man, employed solely 
to promote the gratification of mere 
animal needs of human nature, and if 
by a Sannyasi be meant a person in 
whose case the higher faculties are 
specially useful for raising him above 
the immediate solicitations of the 
senses, impulses, and passions, in order 
that he can transcend the limitations 
of his animal existence, throw himself 
into spiritual communion with his fellow 
beings, and realize the unity of life 
vivifying all, then Swami Vivekananda 


was a Sannyasi par excellence^ and not 
a man of the world. 

The fact is that the Swami’s interests 
were not limited. And, in this sense, 
bis soul, unlike that of an ordinary man 
of the world, had, as it were, no fixed 
home. Yet he was not absolutely 
nomadic, as the ordinary Sannyasi, 
having no home at all, is. Between 
these two extremes the Swami followed 
a via media. His soul could not have a 
fixed home as it found a place in all 
homes, in the realm of all souls, in the 
Kingdom of God. He, therefore, was 
an ideal man of the world as well as an 
ideal Sannyasi. In him is realized the 
ideal of a Grihastha as also that of a 
Sannyasi. The former accounts for 
the dedication of his life to the service 
of man and the latter for his monasti- 
cism. Swami Vivekananda, thus, was 
the living embodiment of a new cult 
of Saiinyasa, which is a happy synthesis 
of two elements, one classical and 
another modern — transcendentalism or 
othcr-worldliness and humanism. In 
his case humanism receives its true 
meaning from transcendentalism, and 
transcendentalism sheds its mystery or 
horror in contact with humanism. 

The conception of the ideal man, 
which the Swami realized in his own 
life, is reminiscent of the Platonic con- 
ception of the philosopher-king who is 
in a state of release from the prison- 
house of the body, is above the urges of 
selfish desires, is possessed of direct 
vision of eternal truth and the highest 
good, and as such, is the fittest to rule, 
to rule not by aggressive brute force, 
in disregard of the legitimate rights 
and genuine welfare of man, but by a 
spirit of self-sacrifice and service to 
mankind. The history of civilization 
has, unfortunately, been such that 
physical power has ultimately pre- 
vailed over spiritual force, with the 
result that the ideal of selfless workers 
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like our Sw^i yet remains unfulfilled, 
and the worra, in spite of long ages of 
human history, is still governed by the 
laws of the animal world. It is not 
that the Swami’s work and teachings 
did not produce any effect. They 
commanded love, sympathy, respect, 
and reverence of masses of humanity 
in this country and abroad, and set 
myriads of people thinking of the prob- 
lems of life afresh. But, unfortunate- 
ly, they were ineffective against the 
citadels of power ; and the rewards he 
received from those quarters were mis- 
trust and suspicion. What an injustice 
to a man whose sole aim in life was to 
disabuse the minds of men of selfish 
interests and to establish amicable 
relation between man and man, society 
and society. East and West ! The 
world to-day should be in a position to 
realize that selfless men from Buddha 
and Christ to Swami Vivekananda, were 
not unpractical visionaries, but were 
alone competent to solve the funda- 
mental problems of individual and 
social life which men of power, governed 
by limited interests, have been grap- 
pling with through ages. 

Swami Vivekananda flourished at a 
time when the cultural thought of this 
country was standing its trial as a result 
of the impact of two distinct types of 
culture, the Eastern and the Western, 
and when the process of the readjust- 
ment of Indian culture had already 
started. He was keenly interested in 
this process. But, to his disappoint- 
ment, he found that what had been 
achieved in this respect was either 
eclecticism, a patchwork of separate 
fragments of truth from both quarters 
without a real synthesis, or a mere 
consciousness of the inadequacy of the 
culture of the East and of the necessity 
of infusing new life into it. The Swami, 
therefore, came out with the question 
whether the East has only to learn from 


the West, having nothing to teach. The 
answer demanded an examination of 
what the West has really to teach. And 
on examination he found that the 
dominant feature of Western culture is 
the idea of the furtherance of the 
material welfare of the individual and 
society through the conquest of physical 
nature by science. This idea indeed is 
plausible. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that man is naturally inclined 
to seek material well-being consisting 
in the satisfaction of the various animal 
needs of life. So what the West, in 
effect, teaches us is the art and science 
of living the life of natural inclination 
as much and as well as possible. But 
as there is no end to man’s desire for 
pleasure and comfort and as one man’s 
path of natural inclination is bound to 
cross another man’s, the Western ideal 
is bound to lead itself up to conflict 
beUveeu man and man. Even if by 
some sort of artificial social and political 
device, by the introduction of civil and 
criminal codes, the individuals within a 
society, country, or nation be held 
together into a unity, the conflict 
between one society and another^ one 
nation and another is, as wc are paiii- 
fully aware lo-day, bound to be the 
inevitable eoiise(|uenc(‘ f»f the teachings 
of the West. 

In order that tIuTc can be undisturb- 
ed, perpetual peace and harmony among 
men, man must be taught to follow 
what he is not naturally inclined to do, 
— the far more dilViciilt path of duty, 
of universal love and fellow-feeling. 
But this is not possible unless he can 
bring liimself to* realize that the 
difference between man and man, the 
barrier between communities, countries, 
and nations is artificial and a creation 
of the baser propensities of human 
nature, not a feature of the real order 
of the world, and that we all are 
manifestation of one soul, one God, one 
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all-pervasive spiritual principle. This 
is the truth which the soul of India had 
long ago realized, and which had 
found expression in the Vedantic doc- 
trine. But a truth merely thought of 
or contemplated is of no consequence 
and not worth preaching, unless it could 
be lived, realized in life. Is, then, an 
example of the actual living of the 
essence of Vedantism anywhere to be 
found? This became the most anxious 
and earnest question of the Swami. 
And in the simple, unostentatious, and 
almost unlettered priest at the temple 
of Dakshineswar he found what he was 
seeking after. In Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda 
discovered the living embodiment of the 
truth taught by Vendantism. To the 
Swami Vendantism was no longer a 
mere theoretical doctrine nor a mere 
system of ideas and notions, but pri- 
marily a way of living as his Master 
had lived. 

What, then, is the secret of this 
glorious life? Tt is nothing but the 
highest state of abandon and the 
deepest and the most intense sponta- 
of living. It is a life which is 
deeper than the ocean, rises as high as 
the heaven and flows on and on, un- 
hampered and unobstructed. It is a 
life signifying conquest through sacrifice 
and service. The predominant principle 
guiding life in the West is work, work 
that rises out of the spirit in chains, 
not out of the spontaneity of the soul. 
And when, for some reason or other, 
dissatisfaction with this mode of living 
has occurred, the utmost that has 
happened is the addition of worship to 
work. But what could this addition 
mean? It could mean nothing but a 
negative state of cessation or a holiday 
from work. And since such a holiday 
can be had otherwise than by going to 
the church, worship could at least be 


an alternative with hil^ng, cinema- 
going, or cabaret-dancing. The dualism 
between work and worship is inevitable. 
And since work is obviously unavoid- 
able, church-bells must go on chiming 
unheeded, and God must be crying from 
pangs of defeat and frustration of 
purpose. The divorce of work from 
worship, so the Swami realized, is the 
root cause of all human ills. The 
remedy is the synthesis of the two 
opposites, work and worship, and it 
lies in service. Service is not a mere 
word as it has unfortunately become. 
It is man’s release from bondage. In 
it spirit communes with spirit, man 
worships God and God loves man, 
heaven meets earth. It is the message 
of service of his Guru, which to Swami 
Vivekananda was the same thing as the 
life of his Master, that he delivered to 
the world. No new dogma, no new 
religion, no new God did he give us. 
He simply taught, ‘Let us all learn to 
feel with the deepest and most intense 
spontaneity of our souls that we all are 
brothers and sisters’, as he himself felt 
while he was addressing the people of 
America, and he exhorted us to act out 
of this feeling of the unity of all. 
Science may go on making discoveries, 
nations may go on devising ways and 
means of prf)moLing the welfare of men, 
and attempts may be made to bring 
together nations on the basis of con- 
tract, but all is futile unless the root 
of all evil is destroyed by men’s feeling 
of unity with one another. 

Swami Vivekananda has left us, but 
his spirit lives, and is enshrined in the 
Mission named after his Master. We 
wish the Ramakrishna Mission ever- 
increasing success, and hope that it 
will continue to preach effectively the 
gospel of its founder, the gospel of 
service, and keep alive the message of 
the East. 



AN ARTIST IN THE IIIMAJUAYAS. 


By a Member, Advaita 

This summer, quite unexpectedly, we 
got a letter from a friend at Almora that 
Srijut Nandalal Bose, the famous artist 
and Director of the Kala-bhavan of 
Vishva-bharati, was desirous of visiting 
Mayavati -whether wc could accom- 
modate him for a short stay at our 
Ashrama. To accommodate Nandalal 
Babu ? — by all means wc will. We 
have heard so much about him. He is 
known as much as an artist as for his 
saintly character. It will be a nice 
thing to have him in our midst. We at 
once gave a reply to our friend to let us 
know the likely date of the arrival of 
Nandalal Babu at Mayavati. 

One day as I was sitting at our 
portico, deeply absorbed in reading in 
the Iffirijan about Mahatma (Tandhi’s 
demand for the British withdrawal from 
India as also his earnestness to resist 
Japanese aggression, there came a man 
of dark complexion in pyjamas and 
having a piece of cloth like a towel hung 
round his neck. Usually we do not get 
any visitor at this time in our Ashrama. 
So I was wondering who that man 
might be — inwardly not feeling very 
happy that I was disturbed in reading 
that very interesting subject. The 
man was approaching me. To my 
great delight I found he was Nandalal 
Babu'. I heard that Nandalal 
Babu was very simple in his habit. 
But I could not imagine he was so 
simple ! And with what devotion and 
love did he approach the Ashrama ! 
One could visibly see that in his face. 
My annoyance at being disturbed in my 
reading was at once transformed into 
great joy and that to an infinite degree. 


Ashrama, Mayavati 

As I welcomed Nandalal Babu — be- 
traying my great emotion at his so un- 
expected a visit — in quiet but clear 
accents he said, ‘I have come here 
as a pilgrim. This is a place of pil- 
grimage for me.’ Nandalal Babu has 
got great devotion for Swami Viveka- 
nanda. He has mixed very closely with 
some disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. He 
received much help and encouragement 
from Sister Nivedita in his work as an 
artist. All these combined, created in 
him a great desire to see the Himalayan 
centre of the Ramakrishna Math, and 
in fulfilling that long-standing desire he 
defied his very old age. Indeed it was 
very bold for a man of bis age to under- 
take such a difficult journey to Maya- 
vati with many steep ascents and deep 
descents in the interior of the Himalayas 
and no city comforts on the way. 

Nandalal Babu seemed to be a man of 
few words. He talked softly an4i4}pt 
more than what was necessary. If 
asked any question he would give a very 
clear answer, to the entire satisfaction 
of the questioner, and then he would 
again be silent — absorbed in his own 
thought. It was not easy to draw him 
out. One feared that it would be dis- 
turbing him to ask a question. 

One afternoon I ])romised to show him 
a good scenery and took him for a 
walk alone. Wc went to a place which 
overlooked the whole Ashrama and 
commanded a wide view of Himalayan 
ranges — wave after w^ave, one behind 
another. The sun was setting and the 
crescent moon was just putting on a 
golden hue. We sat on a bench. 
Nandalal Babu seemed to like the spot. 
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*Are you doing some painting work 
here at Mayavati?* I asked him, 
thinking that in this surrounding an 
artist will find much inspiration for 
such works. 

‘No, I am not,^ promptly he replied 
to my utter surprise. 

‘An artist from America came here 
some years hack. He made a lot of 
sketches at this place. As a matter of 
fact he was always busy doing such 
works,* I rejoined. 

‘Yes, artists in Europe and America, 
or people who follow their method, 
generally do so. When attracted by a 
beautiful object or scenery, they try to 
copy it then and there. But there are 
people who will not do that. They 
will try to retain in memory what 
they see, and afterwards they will 
draw. It may be that their pro- 
ductions will be quite different from 
what they actually have seen. Never- 
theless the result may be very valu- 
able. Here is a leaf on this plant. One 
may draw a picture of this leaf looking 
at it. But one may meditate on this 
leaf, may feel by touch whether it 
is warm or cold, and then afterwards 
dtflTW a picture. You will be surprised 
that in the latter case the result may be 
better.’ 

I was really surprised at this and asked 
what was the use of touching the leaf 
and feeling the degree of its warmth or 
coldness in order to draw it in 
picture. 

‘For identifying oneself with the sub- 
ject. Unless one can fully identify one- 
self with the subject, one cannot pro- 
duce the best result. If one meditates 
on the subject, one can visualize its 
setting much more clearly. If one 
looks at the subject and draws just 
from visual impression, the production 
will be a mere copy — a photograph. 
But if one follows the second method 
and looks at the subject not only with 


the physical eye but with the mental 
also, it will be a better work of art. 

‘So I am trying to absorb something 
from the atmosphere. It may be, what 
I shall produce on going back to my 
school will have absolutely no connec- 
tion with the scenery I have seen here, 
but nevertheless it will have sure 
influence on my future productions.* 

I could not exactly follow what he 
was saying and frankly asked him to 
make himself more clear. 

‘By staying in this beautiful sur- 
rounding and seeing these sublime 
Himalayan landscapes, I may develop, 
for instance, a breadth of vision, my 
mind may be raised to a higher plane. 
As a result what I shall produce after- 
wards may be of a higher order. 

‘Indian art is idealistic. The Indians 
want to see the soul of a thing and 
give expression to that. If you can 
enter into the spirit of the Himalayas, 
you will have the conception of a grand 
sublimity. Afterwards if you draw the 
picture even of a human being, it will 
be very sublime. But artists in the 
West want to imitate. Either they try 
to copy the exact visual sight or they 
try to delineate in incoherent detail': 
some sort of “dreani experience** based 
on recent theories of psycho-analysis. 
One way or the other, it is extremely 
realistic .... If the Western artists 
will draw the picture of a street, the} 
will draw the picture of a street, a 
v/oman standing on a corner, a piece of 
newspaper on another corner, and so on. 
That is, they will jumble so many in- 
coherent things together. If you ask 
them, what is the meaning of this?- 
they will say, this represents reality. 
Our present-day life is very much dis- 
turbed. This picture is the expression 
of our disturbed mind. But can*t it 
be that when we shall see a thing, wo 
shall see that only and not anything 
else? As for instance, the case of your 
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meditation. When you meditate in- 
tensely there is only one picture in your 
mind — other thoughts are kept away. 
But the Westerners generally have no 
conception of that. . • . 

‘For an artist to have the real 
artistic sense and the creative power is 
the most important thing. Having 
them, he may learn and develop tech- 
niques throughout his whole life — ^it 
does not matter. But lacking the first 
requisites, one cannot produce any real 
work of art. Sometimes, people give 
too much importance to technique in 
their overzeal to produce finished works. 

‘In idealistic art there is one danger. 
In the hands of incompetent persons it 
will degenerate into stiff symbolism. 
Nowadays in our country in the name 
of suggestive art people are producing 
things which can hardly be called works 
of art. For instance, pictures of gods 
and goddesses look flippant rather than 
sublime. They degrade rather than 
uplift the minds. Seeing this situation, 
some of us resolved, at one time, not to 
draw the pictures of gods and goddesses. 

‘Rut at some period or other every 
artist should be inspired by great ideals 
such as those of gods and goddesses in 
our mythology — sublime aspects of 
nature such as find expression in Chinese 
landscape painting. That will automati- 
cally uplift one’s mind and as 
a result one’s productions will be 
tuned to a higher level. That 
is very important. Simply imitating 
nature is not art. One must enter into 
the soul of nature and have a new 
vision which expressed in lines and 
colours becomes a work of art. For 
instance, the great Himalaya is trans- 
formed into an image of Dhyani Bud- 
dha in the mind of an artist. The subli- 


mity of the Himalayas is, then, trans- 
ferred to the picture of Buddha. The 
sense of awe which you feel before the 
Himalayas, you experience at seeing 
the picture of Buddha.’ 

‘Some hold the view,’ I said, ‘that 
the picture of Shiva with moon on His 
forehead appeared first before the mind 
of an artist, when he saw a crescent 
moon on the peak of a vast Himalayan 
range — looking absorbed in medita- 
tion.’ 

‘Yes, that is what I, too, mean. 
Buddha and Shiva do not make much 
difference. 

‘Now, if an artist works on this 
plan, the number of his productions 
will be only in proportion to the degree 
of inspiration he has received. As you 
say there is a ratio between one’s capa- 
city to meditate and the 
amount of work one can do 
without undergoing spiritual de- 
terioration. An artist may stop work 
for a very long time, because he has not 
the inspiration. And even on re- 
ceiving inspiration he may have to 
nurture it for a long time befor^^jj; is 
translated into a W'ork of art. Till then, 
he must keep that secret. Otherwise 
the inspiration will be gone and he will 
lose the urge to work it out. As such, 
an artist ought to be a man of few 
words. He must be very taciturn, in 
order that he may absorb to his utmost 
the inspiration from his surroundings, 
or be in touch with the soul behind 
nature.’ 

Evening was advancing. We were in 
a spot not without fear of wild animals, 
so wc got up and quietly proceeded 
towards the Ashrama. 



JAGANNATHA PANDITAHAJAi_ COURT- POET OF 

By Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D, (London) 


Personal History 

Jagannatha was the son of Peru- 
bhatta' or Peramabhatta’ and Lakshmi 
of the village Mnngundu in the Goda- 
vari district. He was a Tailanga 
Brahmin** of the Veginada community.'^ 

He was very fortunate in his training 
as a student, his father himself being 
the teacher. His father in his turn was 
the disciple of Jnanendra Bhikshu in 
Vedanta, of Mahendra in Nyaya and 
Vaisheshika, of Khandadeva in Purva- 
mimamsa and of Sheshavireshvara in 
the MahdhhdshiiaJ' Sheshavireshvara 
taught Jagannatha Pandilaraja as well. 

It is said that Jagannatha started a 
school at Jaipur. He as well as other 
pandits of .Jaipur were once challenged 
by a Kazi to an open debate in matters 
concerning Islam. It was only Jagan- 

1 Rasa-gn ngadha ra , 1 . 3 : - - 

^ U 

Commentinff upon Lakshmi, Nagesha 

2 Concluding verse of the Pranabharana 
(verse No. 53 is an interpolation) : — 

3 Op. cit. 

4 See colophon to the Bhamini-vilasa, 

5 Rasa-gangadhara, I. 2: — 
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natha who took up the challenge, studied 
the religious literature of the Moslems 
as much and as quickly as he could 
within the fixed date and defeated the 
Kazi. This creditable performance had 
such a telling effect upon the ruler of 
Delhi that he at once invited Jagannatha 
to his court. Jagannatha accepted the 
same and a fresh chapter in his life’s 
history began. 

There is a tradition that he had fallen 
violently in love with a Muslim girl 
called Lavangi whom he subsequently 
married. Probably, he was unmarried 
when he came to the court of the ruler 
of Delhi.** That he was much 
enamoured of this Muslim girl is evi- 
denced by several verses attributed to 
him.~ 

Probably Jagannatha had a son by 
Lavangi whose loss he mourns in one 

0 Cp. fq 
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of the verses of the Basa^gangddhara.^ 
Jagannatha, probably, first came to 
Delhi during the rule of Jahangir to 
whom he refers in a verse of the Rasa- 
gangadhara.^ 

Jagannatha himself states in the 
introductory part of his Asaf-vildsa that 
he got his title Panditaraja from emperor 
Shahjahan. His work on Asaf-khan, 
counsellor of Shahjahan and brother of 
Nurjahan, manifestly shows his rever- 
ence for him and also for Raya Mukunda 
of Kashmir at whose instance he com- 
posed the same. The verse attributed 
to Jagannatha Panditaraja declaring 
that only two Ishvaras or Lords, cither 
the Lord of Delhi or of the universe, v 
were to be approached for help, the 
rest being simply worthless from the 
[)oint of view of real patronage,’® 
would, probably, refer to Shahjahan 
(luring whose reign he passed the longest 
period of his life at the court of Delhi. 

« ^ RTO-^ITWRI- 

P. 42, Nirnayasagar Press, 5th edition. 

f?i 3n«! 

W*l I 

(P.708). 

The full name of Jahangir was Nuruddin 
Muhammad Jahangir. 
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In some MSS. of his work Jagad- 
dhharana, there is a reference to his 
enjoyment of the patronage of Dara 
Shikoh. (See below : under the works 
of Jagannatha — Jagadahharana). More- 
over, Dara Shikoh was murdered in 
1659, only one year after the imprison- 
ment of his father Shahjahan. 

The tradition is that Jagannatha 
Panditaraja left the court of Delhi in 
sheer disgust after the murder of Dara 
Shikoh and came to Benares where he 
was severely reprimanded by Appaya 
Dikshita apparently for marrying a 
Muslim girl. This was, most probably, 
only retaliating for Jagannatha’s severe 
criticism of his work Chitra-mimCimsd in 
the Chitra-mimAmsd-khnndnna, Jagan- 
natha, however, took the insult so 
terribly to heart that he is said to have 
committed suicide along with his beloved 
Lavangi in the holy waters of the 
Ganges. There is a tradition that the 
(langdAnhari of Jagannatha was com- 
posed for this purpose; as he stepped 
down and down, he recited one after 
another the fifty-three verses of this 
Stolra after which he and Lavangi 
drowned. 

But this incident must have taken 
place some time after his leaving the 
court of Delhi. He says in the Shdnta- 
vUdsa, part IV of the Bhdmmi-vildsa^ 
V. 82, that after leaving Delhi, he 
resided at Muttra.*’ 

11 PCT-firw: 
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The third canto of the Bhamini-vilasa, 
viz, the Karundf apparently appears to 
have been composed after the demise of 
Jagannatha’s partner in life. But really 
if the Karuna-vilasa as a part of the 
Bhamini-vilasa were composed with the 
express intention of having ready illus- 
trations for the Rasorgangadhara, as 
Nagesha says,*“ no personal loss need 
be taken into consideration with regard 
to the composition of the verses. More- 
over, as there is no evidence whatsoever 
that Jagannatha Panditaraja married a 
second time, the above supposition 
distinctly goes against the tradition that 
he and Lavangi died together in the 
holy waters of the Ganges. 

The Rasa-gangadhara contains a 
verse'** which refers to Nurdin. Nurdin 
is really the first part of the name of 
Nuruddin Muhammed Jahangir, father 
of Shahjahan. Most probably our poet 
came to the court of Delhi when Jahan- 
gir was the ruler. Internal evidence 
shows that Jagannatha Panditaraja 
enjoyed the full confidence and liberal 
pi»c.onage of Shahjahan.** If ‘Jagat’ 

12 Jagannatha says in the Rasa gianfia- 
dhara, V. 6 : - - 

imsfi H I 

Nagesha says, iSTw# »rrfi!*ft-f*rciTBT^m?.ii 
« 

18 WTJT *iairMW, etc., p. 703, NSP. 
ed., 5th ed. 

m- nv - qirm7l« - fiwT - rwUftwiTfaswJF 


of the work Jagadabharana may be 
taken to refer to Dara Shikoh as some 
MSS. show, Jagannatha Panditaraja 
may be supposed to have continued to 
enjoy the patronage of the Mughal Raj 
till the murder of the eldest son of Shah- 
jahan. Therefore, our poet appears to 
have enjoyed the patronage of two 
Mughal emperors and one Mughal 
prince. It is only likely that Jagan- 
natha was born in the second half of 
the sixteenth century and continued to 
contribute to Sanskrit literature as a 
court-poct of Delhi till the murder of 
the unfortunate Mughal prince Dara 
Shikoh. (16.59 A. D.). Subsequently to 
his leaving the royal court he resided 
at Muttra and compiled the Bhamini- 
vilasa and necessarily the Rasa-gangn- 
dhara^ if the word Kavya in V.6 of this 
work really refers to the Bh(nnim~i)il(ts(t 
as Nagesha says it does. 

Other evidences also help the deter- 
mination of the date of Jagannatha 
Panditaraja. Jagannatha was connect- 
ed with the celebrated school of 
grammarians headed by Bhattoji Dik- 
shita. His exact relationship is best 
seen in the following table : — 

51X51 - BXXraufipi - W-5RT^- 

tory part of the Asaf-vilasa, The word 
in V. 82 of the Shanta-vilasa 
(Part IV. of the Bhamini-vilaaa) , most pro- 
bably refers to Shahjahan. 
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111 the Kula-prahandha composed in 
the seventeenth century, which is now 
included in the Vamshn-vithi of the 
Sdhitya-vaihhava of Bhatta Mathura- 
natha Shastrin (Bhatta Garden, Presi- 
dency Road, Jaipur, Rajputana), it is 
stated that one Narayana who was a 
student of Jagannatha Panditaraja 
succumbed to death early in life in the 
seventeenth century.'-’ This also helps 
the exact determination of the date of 
Jagannatha Panditaraja irrespective of 
the above evidences. 

Again, ilie Subh/ishita-h/iravali of 
Hari Kavi preserves a verse of Jagan- 
natha Panditaraja in which he praises 
one Gangadhara.**' Nagesha Bhatta 
refers to Gaiigadhara as his Guru in his 

* There is a iradiiion that H. D. challenged 
•Jagannatha Panditaraja in a debate in which 
our poet first defeated his opponent but 
later on was himself defeated. 

t Nagesha Bhatta flourished towards the 
end of the seventeenth century and there- 
fore, the date of Jagannatha Panditaraja 
who flourished two generations earlier must 
be about fifty years earlier still. 

t For the date of Vaidyanatha, sec Intro- 
duction to my edition of the Kala-viadhava- 
Inkshini, Vol. I. 

15 ftw P i filW T; T ftwC TSIT WlW tT - 

u 

^ *THTSW-58: M 

The Lakshmi-Jnhari of Jagannatha seems 
to refer to the same poet by means of pun 

on in V. 3— WTCft 

(I 


commentary on the i?<isa-gangtfdhara.‘' 
It may be that these two Gangadharas 
were identical in which case Ganga- 
dhara must have taught Nagesha in his 
old age. 

It may further be added that the 
commentary of Nagesha Bhatta on 
Ram-f^angadhata was composed by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Jagannatha himself severely criticized 
Appaya Dikshita as a slavish imitator 
of earlier rhetoricians. Appaya was 
probably alive up till the end of the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century 
and was, in any case, a senior contem- 
porary of Jagannatha. Ilaribhaskara, 
whose Vritta-rattwkfira-tik(V^ was com- 
posed in 1076 A. D., includes iiwiis 
Padijdmnta-tarangini two verses of 
Jagannatha. The Padyainrita-taran- 
gini is dated at 1074 A. D.'® and was 
composed only fifteen years after the 
murder of Dara Shikoh. 

The Padya-veni of Venidatta also 
cites a verse of Jagannatha. Venidatta 
wrote his Pancha-tattva-prakdshikn 
in 1044 A, D. It is only likely that the 
Padya-veni was composed a few years 
earlier than the Piidyamritn-taranginu 

From the above evidences we may 

17 sjWT »hiT8i WT-lwrt 

the opening line of the commentary. 

18 Bhandarkar, Reports, 1877—91, 
p. Ixii and 1883-85, p. 60. 

19 Sec p. 72 of my edition of the Padya- 
mrita-tarangini. 
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come to the conclusion that the period tinued from the beginning of the seven- 
of Jagannatha’s literary activities con- teenth century up to about 1660 A. D. 

(To he concluded) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OUR Readers 

The Tenchiv^ti this month discuss 
some spiritual problems that every 
aspirant or religious preacher has to 
face in everyday life. . . . Swami 
Turiyanandaji summarizes the messages 
of the Gita on Action and Inaction. . . . 
The Editor finds the solution of the 
Indian impasse in a greater emphasis 
on Cultural Integrity rather than 
Political Nationality, ... In Brother- 
hood in Islam and Hinduism one gets a 
warm touch of the universalism that 
inspires Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, . . . From 
the Letter of Sister Nivedita who calls 
herself Khooki or the little daughter, one 
gets a glimpse of the deep, spiritual 
fervour that often expresses itself 
through a personal relationship. . . . 
Sis^mi Jagadiswarananda finds in the 
Rishi and not in the Superman or the 
Comrade the true ideal for the Indian 
youths. ... A few months ago Swami 
Pavitrananda presented a life-sketch of 
Swami Saradananda. This time lie 
appears with a short * life of Swami 
Brahmananda who was the first Presi- 
dent of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission. ... To Dr. N. V. Banerjec 
we are indebted for a timely reference 
to Swami Vivekananda^s Vision oi 
Things to Come. ... An Artist and a 
monk in the Himalayas had a charming 
talk, which is published with the artist’s 
approval. . . . Dr. Jatindra Bimal 
Chaudhuri’s scholarly study of the life 
and works of Jagannatha Panditaraja^ 
Court-poet of Shahjahan will be publish- 
ed in two consecutive issues. 


Sanskrit Is Immortal 

In the Human Affairs of .June 1942, 
Mr. A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, M.A., 
I.C.S., F.iR.S.L., Bar-at-Law, holds 
that ‘Sanskrit is not dead — can never 
die’. He notes that ‘owing to political 
preoccupations, racial animosities, and 
communal feelings, its place in a 
scheme of liberal education is being 
questioned’. But ‘by abandoning it, 
an Indian is abandoning one of his pre- 
cious possessions, and forfeiting one 
claim to the world’s respect. But, this 
temporary and misguided opposition, 
this momentary withholding of popular 
support, will not kill it or even scotch 
it. By its intrinsic greatness, Sanskrit 
is free from the need for public recogni- 
tion and popularity as an elephant in n 
procession is free from the need of many 
people to follow it.’ 

We fully share in the pride that tin- 
writer feels for this unique language, 
which treasures the culture of a nation 
that was at the vanguard of civilization 
for millenniums. But culture requires 
nurture and nourishment. We cannot 
rest contented with a mere assumed 
bright future for Sanskrit. It is the 
present that matters most. And all 
who care for Sanskrit must do their 
utmost to regain for it — its proper posi- 
tion here and now. 

A Problem for the Psycho-analysts 

In a recent B. B. C. talk Prof. 
C, E. M. .Toad deplores that ‘our world 
has been growing to maturity a genera- 
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tion without a creed or a code’, which, 
he thinks, ‘is a novel phenomenon*. 
‘Every generation of men that in any 
age has ever lived has had something to 
believe in, something to worship. We 
can only suppose that this has been so 
because to worship and to believe is a 
universal human need.’ It would 
seem, therefore, that the present gene- 
ration ‘lacks an attribute that has be- 
longed to all its predecessors; the need 
exists in us, but is repressed. Or, if 
we like to adopt the current jargon, we 
may say that it is active in the un- 
conscious, and psycho-analysts, who 
make so much play with the repressed 
sexual needs of the Victorians, might 
pay a little more attention to the re- 
pressed religious needs of the moderns.’ 

Youths Who Believe 

But Prof. .Toad is no pessimist, and 
in contemporary England, at least, he 
reads the signs of better days ahead. 
In the same talk he asserts, ‘Pre- 
monitory stirrings of the spirit are al- 
ready perceptible in this country. As 
usual they manifest themselves first 
among the young. ... A few years 
ago economics was the order of the day 
and Marxism the centre of interest. . . . 
Now the questions are different. Did 
(^od will this war? If so, can He be 
good?. . . In these and similar ques- 
tions the new-founded ethical interests 
of the generation now reaching 
maturity find expression.’ Can any 
Indian professor of note enlighten us on 
the psychological change brought over 
the minds of the Indian youths ? 
Europe leads even in the thought 
world. When the War makes Europe 
think more in terms of ultimate reali- 
ties, one would expect the Indian 
youths to trim their sails to this chang- 
ing breath of Europe. But, perhaps, 
the generalization fails here, since the 


War has not stirred India as deeply as 
Europe. It will, therefore, be no 
wonder to find our youths running after 
the isms that Europe hugged in its 
bosom a few years ago. 

The Problem of Evil 

Prof. .Toad’s analysis casts a ray of 
hope on the hearts of all religious 
people. But the buoyant optimism of 
Europe which believed in a naive 
theory of evolution that seemed to be 
constantly ushering in better days, re- 
ceives a rude shock at the professor’s 
hand. He marks the contrast between 
the two attitudes — old and new — 
towards evil, and seems to base his hope 
for the re-entry of religion on this 
changed evaluation of evil. ‘My 
generation was brought up’, writes he, 
‘to think of evil as a by-product of cir- 
cumstance; of poverty for example, or 
of psychological maltreatment and mis- 
education in childhood. It followed 
that evil was something that could be 
cured by social or political action. . . . 
I think the war has made it impossible 
for people any longer to take thisjgcile 
view of evil. ... It looks like the ex- 
pression of something fundamental aris- 
ing in man, perhaps, in the universe. 
... Is it not, indeed, merely the 
doctrine of original sin. . . ?’ Chris- 
tians will easily say ‘Yea’ to the last 
question. But if evil is something 
fundamental, original, and universal, 
how can it ever be removed even by a 
moral rearmament or re-entry of reli- 
gion ? Under the circumstances religion 
can only vouchsafe* a temporary solace 
to the sorrow-stricken ; it cannot remove 
evil for ever or from everywhere. 
Philosophers are bound to be led into 
such a cuUde-sac so long as they fight 
shy of the Indian theory of M&y&, 
which refuses to recognize evil as an 
ultimate category. 
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Untouchability Is not a Mere Hindu 
Problem 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.L.A., is always noted for his sound 
and impartial views on social questions^ 
and when a non>Hindu like him speaks 
about untouchability he should have 
our willing ears. From what he 
writes in the Forward of 20 June 1942, 
it would appear that untouchability is 
not a problem for the Hindus alone. It 
affects and afflicts all the communities 
of India. ‘I had of course all along 
been aware’, writes he, ‘that Hinduism 
had untouchability. I also knew that 
it is found in certain parts of India 
among our Muslim brethren. I was 
very deeply grieved to find the same 
curse in our (Christian) community not 
only in Southern India where it had ex- 
isted for a long time but also in Western 
India.’ Instead, therefore, of laying 
all the blames on the Hindus, there 
should be a concerted action among all 
the communities to remove this heinous 
social evil under which we are all suffer- 
ing. But unfortunately, critics see the 
moles in others’ eyes and miss the 
motf.'v in theirs. 

Are the Mussulmans Naturally 
Exclusive ? 

The Indian Social Reformer of 27 
June writes : ‘Experience, the latest 
being the exchange of populations 
between Turkey and Greece, shows that 
Christians and Muslims cannot unite in 
a single State. Palestine shows that 
Jews and Muslims cannot do it either. 
Even Shias and Suhnis cannot unite to 
form one State. Parsis, of course, 
found it impossible centuries ago. It 
is the fundamental tolerance of the 
Hindu people that has made it possible 
for all these religions to live in neigh- 
bourly relations in this country. 
Indian unity muBt embrace all com- 


munities — ^the smallest as well as the 
largest. . . . We must recapture this 
ideal and work for it aggressively, if 
need be, against all lesser unities. 
Indian unity will include all these, 
Hindu-Muslim unity among them.’ 

That Hinduism is a strong binding 
force, and that it has gone a great way 
in smoothing down the angularities of 
other irreconcilable elements in India, 
can never be doubted. But what is 
not quite apparent to the outside world 
is whether the other religions, and espe- 
cially Mohammedanism, are really so 
exclusive in their thoughts and actions. 
The question is important and deserves 
scientific investigation; for on its 
answer depends the attitude of the 
religions towards one another. 

National Education 

Mr. T. N. Siqueira writes in The New 
Revictc of July : ‘The teaching of 
Western literature and science through 
a Western medium to Eastern boys and 
girls living in Eastern surroundings and 
steeped in Eastern customs has been to 
leave the core untouched and change 
the outer . . . , or in many cases to 
hollow out the kernel and leave the 
empty shell.’ To remedy this unna- 
tural state of things ‘our whole society 
must become conscious of itself, not 
dependent, timid, second-handish. . . . 
Hence the new order in India should, I 
think, be a return to the oldest order 
of all — a right human and Indian edu- 
cation based on our history, language, 
philosophy, art, as integrating our 
common humanity. It is useless to 
seek superficial and accidental improve- 
ments when the essential aim of educa- 
tion has been forgotten — the “forming” 
of men.’ We wonder what the Indian 
communalists, who see nothing good in 
Indian culture as such and want their 
co-religionists to be trained for a new 
theological State, will say to such a 
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proposal; for it stands diametrically 
opposed to all schemes of denationaliza- 
tion advertised under the high-soutiding 
names of Pan-Islamism and Pakistan ! 

All’s Right with the World 

It is a robust optimism based on an 
unassailable metaphysical outlook, 
characteristic of the East, that prompts 
The Vedanta Kesari of July to assert : 
‘All is right with the world; but all not 
right with us. On the question of evil 
the East and the West differ widely. 
The West has taken a wrong start: It 
has forgotten the Self and has thrown 
the blame of evil on the world, preserv- 
ing its “good” God high up in a heaven- 
ly tabernacle. But the East is congeni- 
tally iiitrovertive. It points the finger 
to itself and says, “The evil is in me; 
but the good also is in me. The Self 
is my friend and foe. Hence by the 
affirmation of the good Self in me, I 
have to redeem myself.” To this end, 
the East has built the sanctum for the 
divinity not in the starry heavens but 
in the very centre of life, in the heart 
from where it would radiate light into 
the corners of life. Evil there is; but 
the predominance of good over evil is 
a greater reality to the Indian,’ Taking 
a wrong start the West is faced at every 
turn with the insoluble riddle : ‘If God 
is the author of nature, is He the author 
of evil also?’ ‘The West has to come 
to its own, to the Self, before a right 
start can be made.’ 

The Indian Union 

In an article under the above caption 
contributed by the late Rai Bahadur 
Ramaprasad Chanda to The Modern 
Review, the question is raised, ‘Why did 
they (the Marathas), while imposing on 


the Mughal emperor the de facto posi- 
tion of a tributary, themselves accept 
the de jure position of subjects?’ And 
the article goes on : ‘The simple 
answer to this question is, the Mara- 
thas did so out of regard for the high 
prestige of the occupant of the Mughal 
imperial throne. The great Mughal 
emperors, by conquering the whole sub- 
continent of India, not only greatly ex- 
panded their heritage, hut fulfilled a 
supreme political necessity. Within 
the vast area of India. . . there are no 
lofty mountains like the Alps and the 
Pyrencse that may serve as natural 
boundaries of independent kingdoms. 

. . . The geography of India teaches 
the political lesson that the only means 
of securing internal peace and safety 
from aggression by external enemies in 
a country like India is the establishment 
of an empire or a political union em- 
bracing the whole country. . . . This 
work . . . that must have been welcomed 
by all classes of pe'oplc . . . proceeded 
uninterruptedly for a century and a half 
and inspired the people with a faith in 
the prestige of the house of Timur that 
long survived the collapse of the ’Utili- 
tary power. ... It was this faith in 
the Mughal empire, not as an ordinary 
empire based on force, but as an unioTi 
of free States that induced the Mara- 
thas, while imposing humiliating terms 
on the emperor, to humiliale themselves 
by accepting the position of vassals of 
the empire in the moment of their 
triumph. The East India Company 
followed the same course. . . . Con- 
sciously tfiese powers did so out of re- 
g;ird fnr I lie liOU''C of 'rimur ; bul UM- 
t*nisciou.‘ly they follo'vcd the direction 
of the geography and the history of 
India.’ 
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POEMS. By Rabindkanatu Tagore. 
Visva-Bharati, 2, College Square, Calcutta, 
Pp, 216. Price Rs. 2-6. 

This collection includes 122 poems ren- 
dered into English from original Bengali. 
Of these 113 are by the late poet himself, 
the remaining nine are translations by 
Dr. Amiya Chakraverty, the poet’s secre- 
tary and close associate for many years. 
The poems are new in the sense that they 
were not published before for the larger 
public. The arrangement is chronological. 
The four sections correspond to the four 
major divisions of the poet’s writings. In 
the appended notes we find references to 
the nature of each piece in the original — 
poem or free verse or song — and the name 
of the Bengali book from which each is 
taken. So here is a relatively wide variety 
ranging from Tagore’s earliest period of 
composition down to the very latest when 
he was bedridden and waiting for the end. 
We are sure the book will be a great boon 
to all English-knowing non-Bengali admir- 
ers of Tagore’s poetrj^ in all countries of 
the world. 

It is needless to point out the surpassing 
beauty and excellence of the poems which 
the poet himself chose to reinterpret in a 
foirtHr^n medium. They arc poetry of the 
highest ' order in free verse form, Messrs 
(icrald Bullet and Company notwithstand- 
ing. There is something Whitmanesqiie or 
even Audenesque here and there in the 
stage-setting, but, throughout, the rhythm, 
the cadence, the accents, the sentiments 
arc entirely Tagore all by himself. The 
poet with his love of Nature, his mystic 
longings for the Infinite, his varied moods 
with all their wave-like rise and fall, passes 
before us in these pages. His fervent 
prayer-poems for his Motherland and his 
castigation of the war-craze have great 
signiHcance for thef critical times we are 
passing through. Everything is grand, 
noble, dignified. Poetry that is born of 
inner urge knows no limitation in form. 
But they arc not mere exercises in transla- 
tion. They are a new creation altogether. 
It is the magic of transformation with an 
added touch here of colour or a veil of 
shadow there, as his unerring intuition 
guided him, that holds us in thrall, and 


they are in a riper form in the same tradi- 
tion of his Song Offerings that first made 
his reputation in the West. It is really 
marvellous how he succeeds in striking the 
right note in a foreign medium even in 
handling poems that are highly complicat- 
ed in their movement and terse in their 
expressions in the original in books like 
Patraput, Shyamali, Vithika, or Punascha. 
Though without that infinite suggestibility 
inherent in the poet’s own tongue, some of 
these are even more direct and expressive 
in this foreign garb than in their own. 
Tagore himself admitted that this was so 
in the course of a conversation. Specialists 
will agree that these renderings in their 
own kind are a distinct contribution of 
value to the English language. 

1). M. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS-TIIEIR PLACE 
IN INDIA. By M. K. Gandhi. Published 
by Messrs. Navajivan Press. Ahmedabad. 
Pp. Sit. Price Rs. 2. 

‘Religion and religion alone is the life oi' 
India, and when that goes India will die. 
in .spite of politics, in spite of social re 
forms, in spite of Kuvera’s wealth pourctl 
upon the head of every one of her 
children’ — declared Swtimi Vivekanamla. In 
deed, in spite of all the eritieisrns afloat 
against Mahatmaji’s mameuvring of poli 
tics and religion en masse it is indicative of 
his clear vision that his politics is not 
divorced from religion. II is firm footing in 
non-violence naturally consummating in 
love is a living example of Christianity in 
practice. To him Mbdigion is one, and il 
has several branches which are equal. . . . 
He (God) may reveal Himself in a thousarnl 
ways and a thousand times.’ He convinces 
that this treatise is no attempt to criticize 
the Christian Missionaries but an humble 
effort to explain the difficulties with regard 
to them. Naturally, the value of the book 
has been heightened by its unprejudiced 
authorship; and one can get very reasonable 
and impartial opinions herein. 

Starting with his first acquaintances with 
religion and contact with Christianity, 
Mahatmaji drifts on to emphasizing the need 
of toleration— nay, ‘not mutual toleration, 
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but equal respect’, — ^which is the essence of 
all true religion and which prepares the 
background for the theme of the book. 'A 
friendly study of the world’s religions is a 
sacred duty. But no propaganda can be 
allowed which reviles other religions; for 
that would be negation of toleration.’ 

But, as ill luck would have it, Mahatmaji, 
from his intimate touch with the Christian 
Missionaries and their activities, has been 
deeply disappointed in this respect. From 
the impression gathered by Mahatmaji 
through the conversations and correspon- 
dences that he had with the latter, one gets 
a glimpse of the spirit of these Missionaries 
in India : "Their object is to add more 
members to their fold. . . . They are estab- 
lished with the view of weaning Indians 
from their ancestral faith.’ *1 miss recep- 
tiveness, humility, willingness on your part 
to identify yourselves with the masses of 
India,’ says Mahatmaji in one of his ad- 
dresses to the Christian Missionaries. Con- 
versions arc made more with an appeal to 
material convenience than to the heart, and 
as such they have been functioning as an 
economic or socio-economic factor. The 
Missionaries have forgotten the words of 
their Master— The letter killeth, the spirit 
jiiveth life. Tl is tragic to see that reli- 
gion is dragged down to the low level of 
crude materialism to lure people, into 
which the most cherished sentiments of 
millions of human beings are trodden under 
fool,’ — ^laments the Mahatma. Mahatmaji 
appeals to the Christian Missionaries to 
translate the life of spirit itself into acts of 
love for their neighbours, instead of wast- 
ing energy in proselytizing ; and that is the 
essence of all the teachings of Jesus as 
Gandhiji himself announces ; *There is 
thus no truer or other evangelism than life. 

• . . I cannot preach Hinduism, I can but 
practise it.’ 

Nevertheless, the book is not exclusively 
a review of the Christian Missionaries. 
Necessarily, the activities of Indian religious 
movements creep in, and Mahatmaji’s own 
views about religion come to light. He is 
not blind to the ruining forces working in 
the name of religion at home. Well does he 
remark, Tt is, therefore, much more pro- 
fitable to turn the search-light inward and 
to discover our own defects. . , . He is no 
Sanatani who is narrow and considers evil 
lo be good if it has the sanction of antiquity 
and is to be found supported in any Sans- 
krit book. ... So long as the poison of 


untouchability remains in the Hindu body 
it will be liable to attacks from outside.’ 
Even the Arya Samajists cannot escape 
Mahatmaji’s notice ; ‘The Arya Samaj 
preacher is never so happy as when he is 
reviling other religions.’ Gandhiji’s view of 
religion is very broad-based and highly illu- 
minating. Equality of all men, love for 
all, toleration of any blow however hard 
that might be, and the actualization of the 
teachings of scriptures are the gist of his 
philosophy. He, however, puts us into con- 
fusion when he remarks: ‘Being necessarily 
limited by the bonds of fiesh, we can attain 
perfection only after dissolution of the body.’ 
But the Gita and the Upanishads speak 

otherwise : 

W and ^ ai WH 
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Christian Missionaries are working with 
two ends — religious and political — and 
Mahatmaji’s discourses also have a twofold 
end in view. They arc a delineation of poli- 
tico-religious or socio-religious conditions of 
India described by the able and attractive 
pen of Mahatmaji in his masterly style with 
special reference to the Christian Missionaries, 
and thus command a respectful study by 
all who are interested in religious harmony 
and India’s welfare. 

ASSAMESE LITERATURE. By Birin- 
cui Kumar Baruaii. Edited by Sophia 
Wadia. Published for the P. E. N. iWf- 
India Centre by the International Book 
House, Ltd,, Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay, 
Pp, 102, Price Re, 1-8. 

Prof. Baruah’s booklet of about 100 pages 
is a simple and easy introduction to 
Assamese literature, old and new. The 
literature of the Assamese-speaking people is 
up till now little known and less esteemed 
outside its geographical limits, and it will 
be a revelation to many that old Assamese 
literature produced such monumental works 
as Madhava Kandali’s translation of the 
Rdmdyana (fourteenth century), Hama 
Sarasvati’s version of \he Mahdbhdrata, 
and Bhattadeva’s prose translation of the 
Bhdgavata Purdna and the Gita, besides 
the great devotional works of Shankaradeva 
and Madhavadeva, all in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Buranjis or chronicles written 
in Assamese are somewhat later, but re- 
markable as specimens of narrative prose. 
A noteworthy characteristic of old Assa- 
mese literature is that a great portion of 
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it consists of translations or adaptations 
from Sanskrit, and one of the tasks await- 
ing critical scholars is the sifting and 
analysis of the purely Assamese elements 
in the composition of these works with 
special reference to style, language, and 
vocabulary. 

Compared with the systematic develop- 
ment of the literature of the early period, 
modern Assamese literature looks like a 
haphazard product, lacking in sustained 
effort and well-defined intellectual aims. 
No one will, however, deny that there are 
good things here and there, and efforts like 
Prof. Baruah’s show that there are no 
grounds for pessimism. Unfortunately, the 
steady growth of Assamese literature de- 
pends to a large extent upon various fac- 
tors for which the writers cannot always 
be held responsible. 

Our thanks are due to the P. E. N. for 
the excellent get-up of the book. 

K. K. Handiqui, M.A. (Oxon) 

CONSTKUCTl V E PROGRAMME— SOME 
SUGGESTIONS. By Du. Ra,jendra Prasad. 

A DISCIPLINE FOR NON-VIOLENCE. 
By Richard B. Grech;. PRACTICAL NON- 
VIOLENCE. By Mr. K. G. Masiiruwau.a. 
Published by Messrs Navajivan Press, 


NEWS AND 

THE MAYAVATI CHARITABLE 
HOSPITAL 

Report for 1941 

The Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati was 
started by Swami Vivekananda in the 
heart of the Himalayas as early as the 
year 1899. It was meant to be a suitable 
centre for practising and disseminating the 
highest truth in life. As a side-activity of 
the Ashrama a regular Dispensary was 
opened in the year 1908 in fulfilment of the 
local needs. The Dispensary has slowly 
grown into a full-fledged Hospital with 
thirteen beds, an operation theatre fitted 
with the most up-to-date equipments, and 
a small clinical laboratory, llie Hospital 
has proved itself a veritable boon for the 
poor and ignorant hill-people who come 
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Ahmedahad, Pp, Si, iS, 68 ; and price i As., 
6 As., and 8 As., respectively. 

The first brochure is mainly an elaboro- 
tion of the thirteenfold Constructive Pro 
gramme by Mahatma Gandhi, though Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad has made it more compre- 
hensive by adding his own views on organ- 
ization, the Congress, Kisans, labour, and 
students. The suggestions are thought-pro- 
voking; but as is usual with such socio- 
political questions, they may not always be 
accepted without demur. The plans for 
establishing communal amity and economic* 
equality by non-violence bespeak of the 
author’s high idealism and sincerity of pur- 
pose. But as regards their immediate sue- 
ce.ss, it is for the practical politician to de- 
cide. The book deserves wide circulation, 
coming as it does from an eminent leader 
of Indian life and thought. 

The second and third are monographs on 
Mahatmaji’s non-violence written by two 
of his ardent followers with forewords from 
Mahatmaji himself. Much dispute is al- 
ready in the air about this principle, and 
these timely interpretations are, therefore, 
hoped to be of great value to the believei 
in non-violence in sustaining his faith and 
the honest unbeliever in resolving his 
doubts. The second will be of special value 
to the Westerners, since it is written in a 
manner attractive for them* 


REPORTS 

here from a distance or even fifty or sixty 
miles for treatment. A short summary of 
the report of the Hospital for the year 
1941 is given below. 

The total number of patients treated 
during the year in the Indoor Department 
was 389, of which 264 were cured and dis- 
charged, 81 were relieved, 89 were dis- 
charged otherwise or left, 4 died and there 
was 1 patient remaining at the close of 
the year. In the Outdoor Department the 
total number of cases treated was 13,853, 
of which 11,072 were new and 2,281 were 
repeated cases. 

Statement of Diseases 
(Indoor included) 

Cholera 

Dysentery (Amoebic and Bacil- 
lary) 


182 
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Diarrhoea ... ... ... 158 

Enteric Fever ... ... 90 

Syphilis (Congenital and Ac- 
quired) ... ... ... 20 

Gonococcal Infection ... ... 87 

Influenza ... ... 221 

Kala-azar ... ... 18 

Leprosy ... ... ... 4 

Malaria ... ... ... 984 

Measles ... ... ... 12 

Pneumonia ... ... 30 

Rheumatic Fever ... ... 79 

Gout and Rheumatism ... 589 

Smallpox ... ... ... 1 

Tuberculosis (Lungs) ... ... 8(i 

Other forms of Tuberculosis ... 9 

Pyrexia of uncertain origin and 

other Infective diseases ... UY7 

Diseases due to Metazoan 

Parasites ... ... 808 

Tumours (Benign and Malign- 
ant) ... ... 1.5 

Diseases of the Nervous 

System ... ... 408 

Diseases of the Eye (includ- 
ing Cataract and Tra- 
choma) ... ... ... 8,207 

Disease.s of the Ear ... ... 222 

Diseases of the Nose ... ... 92 

Diseases of the Circulatory 
System ... ... ... 81 

Diseases of the Blood and 

Spleen ... ... . • 11 

Diseases of the Lymphatic Glands 
and Vessels ... ... 2<> 

Goitre ... ... ... 85 

Other diseases of the Ductless 

Glands ... ... . . 8 

Diabetes Mellitus ... ... 2 

Rickets ... ... ... 4 

Other diseases due to disorder 

and deficiency of Nutrition and 
Metabolism ... ... 17 

Disea.ses of the Male Generative 
System ... ... .59 

Diseases of the Female Genera- 
tive System ... ... 85 

Diseases of Bone, Joints, Fascisc 
and Bursae ... ... 70 

Other diseases of the Areolar 

Tissue ... ... ... ll 

Ulcerative Inflammation ... 483 

Other diseases of Skin, Nails, 

®tc. ... ... ... 682 

Diseases of the Kidney ... 18 

Stone in the Bladder ... ... 9 

Other diseases of the Urinary 

Organs ... ... 44 
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Injuries (Local and General) ... 28^4 

Poisoning Case ... ... 4 

Diseases of the Respiratory Sys- 
tem other than Pneumonia and 
Tuberculosis ... ... 1,1 2S 

Diseases of the Tooth and Gums ... 278 

Diseases of the Stomach ... ... 69 

Diseases of the Intestines ... 48 

Diseases of the Liver ... ... 97 

Other diseases of the Digestive 
System ... ... ... 998 

Total ... ... II, 411 

Surgical Operations ... ... 88 

Intramuscular and Subcutaneous 
Injections ... ... 1.24f 

Intravenous Injections ... 315 


RBCEriTS AND PAYMENTS 

For the Year Ending 3lst December 1941 
Receipts 

Opening Balance : 

Ks. K. i». Rs. A. p. 
Cash in hand •• 576 9 0 

Cash at Central 
Bank of India, 

Ltd. (S. B. 

A/c.) ... 6,460 1 5 

6,976 10 5 


Subscriptions and Donations 

1.08 1 

ls5 

T 

Intere.st 

V 27* 

l'^ 

0 

lMiscellaiu*(»u.s Heccipts 

117 


8 

Endowment Receipts 


6 

8 

Withdrawal of Fixed Dcposii 




with B. P. C. Bank, Ltd. ... 

2.. 500 

J) 

(I 

•Advance from Advaita 




Ashrama, Calcutta 

9,620 


10 

Total 

27,991 

It 

t 

Poj/rnents 





Ks. 



Establishment 

191 

14 

9 

Medical Staff 

1,380 

3 

3 

Medicines and Instruments ... 

1,149 

7 

9 

Equipment and Furniture ... 

31 

14 

0 

Beddings, Clothings and 




Laundry 

208 

1 

0 

Repairs to Buildings 

143 

9 

0 

General Expenses 

287 

12 

0 

Stationery, Printing and 

- 



Postage 

73 

5 

9 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

84 

15 

6 
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Rs. K. P. 

^Repayment of Advance from 
Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta 9,620 18 10 

Closing Balance : 

Cash with Central 
Bank of India, 

Ltd. (S. B. 

A/c.) . . 7,510 4 5 

Cash in hand 
(Rs. 5,000/- ear< 
marked for pur- 
chasing G. P. 

Notes) ... 7,355 0 1 

14,87i 13 6 

Total ... 27,091 14 4 

Examined and found correct. 

N. C. Chaku.wautv & Co., R.A., 
Incorporated Accountants (London). 
6ih March, 19^2. 

Details of Investments 

Rs. A. P. 

Martin & Co.’s H. A. L. Rail- 
way Debenture ••• 1,000 0 0 

Behar Bank Shares ... 500 0 0 

Government Securities 4 p.c. 

Loan of 1960-70 1,498 5 2 

Government Securities 3l p.c. 

Loan of 1842-48 ... 24,780 2 4 

Government Securities 3j p.c. 

Loan of 1865 ... 74,859 13 5 

Government Securities 3l p.c. 

^oan of 1900-01 ... 9,891 12 4 

Government Securities 8i p.c. 

Loan of 1842-43 ... 473 3 11 

Total ... 1,13,00.3 5 2 

Details of Endowments 

Sm. Chandi Devi Memorial 
Endowment for 1 Bed, by 
her husband Mr. Brijnan- 
dan Prasad, Moradabad ... 1,500 0 0 

Katnavelu Chettiar Memorial 
Endowment for 1 Bed, by 
bis son Mr. Ratnasabha- 
pathy Chettiar, Madras ... 1,500 0 0 

Sm. Kali Dasi Devi Memorial 
Endowment for 1 Bed, by 
her husband Mr. Durga 
Charan Chatter jee, Benares 1,500 0 0 
Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 
Memorial Endowment for 
1 Bed, by a devotee ... 1,500 0 0 


Rs. A. V . 

Swami Vivekananda Memorial 
Endowment for 1 Bed, by 
a devotee ... ... 1,500 0 o 

The Maharaja Saheb of Morvi 
Endowment ... ... 1,10,000 0 o 

Romain Rolland Endowment 1,200 6 .1 
Sm. Revati Devi Memorial 
Endowment for 2 Beds, by 
her son Mr. P. C. Bhargava, 

Lahore ... ... 3,000 0 0 

Total ... 1,21,700 6 3 

We cordially thank all our donors, who by 
their continued support have made it pos- 
sible for us to carry on this humanitarian 
work in such an out-of-the-way place. Our 
thanks arc specially due to Mr. P. K. Nair, 
Feroke, Malabar, for a donation of Rs. 330, 
Mrs. Banoo Ruthonjee, Hongkong, for 
Rs. 100, Ricardo Vivie, South America, for 
Rs. 254-11-7, Mr. P. C. Bhargava, Lahore, 
for a donation of Rs. 150 and the endow- 
ment of two beds with payment of 
Rs. 3,000. 

Our thanks are also due to Messrs Cal- 
cutta Chemical Co., Ltd. (Calcutta); Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. 
(Calcutta); Alembic Chemical Works Lid, 
(Baroda); Bombay Surgical Co. (Bombay); 
Zandu Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. (Bom- 
bay); Indian Health Institute Laboratory 
(Calcutta); Union Dnig Co., Ltd. (CalcnUa): 
Bengal Enamel Works Ltd. (24-Pergana.s): 
Bengal Waterproof Works Ltd. (Calcutta); 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills Ltd. (Cawnporo); 
Britannia Biscuit Co., Ltd. (Calcutta); J. B- 
Mangharam A Co. (Sukkur); L. H. vSiigar 
Mills Co., Ltd. (Pilibhit); Pcstonjee I’. 
Pocha and Sons (Poona), for supplying us 
with their preparations and produces free. 

And we hope wc shall receive from them 
such support and help even in future. Due 
to the effect of the war our hospital is 
passing through a great crisis. But wc hope 
that through the help and support of our 
friends and sympathizers and the grace of 
God we shall be able to tide over all 
difficulties. 

All contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by the 
undersigned. 

Swami Pavitrananda, 
President, Advaita Ashrama, 

P. O. Mayavati, Dt. Almora, U. P. 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 


Ego alone the cause of bondage — Maya creates Upadhis — Seven planes of the mind — 
Indescribability of the highest plane — The wicked ego — ^The servant ego — The ego of a 
devotee — The paths of devotion and knowledge compared — ^I^rema Bhakti — Purity of heart 
— God^s grace. 


Thursday, December li, 1882 . (Con- 
tinued), 

Vijay : ‘Sir, why are we bound like 
this? Why don’t we see God?’ 

Master : ‘The egotism of the embodi- 
ed creature alone is Maya. This egotism 
has covered everything like a veil, “All 
troubles come to an end when the ego 
dies,” If by the grace of God a man 
but once realizes that he is not the 
doer, then he at once becomes a Jivan- 
mukta. Though living in the body, he 
is liberated. He has nothing else to 
fear. 

‘This illusion of ego is like a cloud. 
The sun can’t be seen on account of 
a thin patch of cloud; when that dis- 
appears the sun appears. If by the 
grace of the Guru one’s egotism vani- 
shes, then one sees God. 

‘Rftma, who was the direct embodi- 


ment of God, was only two and a half 
cubits away, but Lakshmana couldn’t 
see him because Sita stood be^weell 
them. Lakshmana may be compared 
to the .Tiva, and Sita to Maya. Man 
can’t see God on account of this barrier 
of Maya. Just look : 1 am creating 

a barrier in front of my face with this 
towel. Now you can’t see me. But I 
am so near. Likewise, God is the 
nearest of all, but we can’t see Him on 
account of this covering of Maya. 

‘The Jiva is nothing but the embodi- 
ment of Sachchidananda. But as 
Maya, or egotism has created various 
Upadhis, limitations, he has forgotten 
his real Self. 

‘Each Upadhi changes man’s nature. 
If he wears a fine black-bordered cloth, 
you will at once find him humming 
Nidhu Babu’s amorous tunes. Then 
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playing cards and 'walking-stick follow. 
If even a sickly man puts on high boots, 
he begins to whistle and climb the stairs 
like an Englishman jumping from one 
step to another. If a man but holds a 
pen in his hand, he scribbles on any- 
thing he can get hold of — such is the 
power of the pen. 

‘Money is also a great Upadhi. The 
possession of money makes such a 
difference in a man ! He is no longer 
the same person. A Brahmin used to 
frequent the temple garden. Outward- 
ly he was very modest. One day I 
went to Konnagar with Hriday. No 
sooner did we get off the boat than we 
noticed the Brahmin seated on the 
bank of the Ganges. We thought he 
had been enjoying the fresh air. Look- 
ing at us, he said, “Hello there ! How 
do you do?” I marked his tone and 
said to Hriday, “The man must have 
got some money; that’s why he talks 
like that.” Hriday laughed, 

‘A frog had one rupee, which he kept 
in his hole. One day an elephant 
passed over the hole, and the frog, 
coming out in a fit of anger, raised his 
foot as if to kick the elephant, and 
said “How dare you walk over my 
head ?” Such is the pride that money 
begets ! 

‘Egotism may disappear after the 
attainment of knowledge. On attain- 
ing it one goes into Samadhi, and the 
ego disappears. But it is very difficult 
to obtain such knowledge. 

‘It is said in the scriptures 
that a man experiences Sama- 
dhi when his mind ascends to 
the seventh pl^ne. Egotism can 
disappear only when one goes into 
Samadhi. Where does the mind of a 
man ordinarily dwell ? In the first 
three planes. These are in the organs 
of evacuation and generation, and in 
the navel. Then the mind is immersed 
only in worldliness, attached to lust 


and greed. A man sees the light of 
God when his mind dwells in the plane 
of the heart. He sees the light and 
exclaims, “Ah ! What is this ? What 
is this?” The next plane is in the 
throat. When the mind dwells there 
he likes to hear and talk only of God. 
When the mind ascends to the next 
plane, in the forehead, between the eye- 
brows, then he sees the form of Sach- 
chidananda and desires to touch and 
embrace it. But he cannot. It is like 
the light in a lantern, which one can 
see, but cannot touch. One feels as if 
one has touched the light, but in reality 
one has not. When the mind gets to 
the seventh plane, then the ego vanishes 
completely and the man goes into 
Samadhi.’ 

Vi jay : ‘What does a man see when 
he attains the knowledge of Brahman 
after reaching the seventh plane?’ 

Master : ‘What happens when the 
mind reaches the seventh plane cannot 
be described. 

‘Once a boat goes into the “black 
waters” of the ocean, it doesn’t return. 
Nobody knows what happens to the 
boat then. Therefore the boat can’t 
give us any information about the 
ocean. 

‘Once a salt-doll went to measure 
the ocean’s depth. No sooner did it 
enter the water than it melted. Now, 
who could tell how deep the ocean was ? 
That which could tell about it had 
melted. Reaching the seventh plane, 
the mind is annihilated; man goes into 
Samadhi. What he feels then can’t be 
described in words. 

‘The “I” that makes one a worldly 
person and attaches one to lust and 
greed is the “wicked I”. The inter- 
vention of this ego creates the other- 
ness between the Jiva and Atman. 
Water appears to be divided into two 
parts if one puts a stick across it. But 
in reality there is one water. It appears 
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as two on account of the stick. This 
is verily the stick. Remove the 
stick and there remains only one water 
is before. 

‘Now, what is this “wicked I’’ ? It 
is the ego that says, “What ! Don’t 
they know me ? I have so much 
money! Who is wealthier than I?” 
If a thief robs such a man of only ten 
rupees, first of all he wrings the money 
out of the thief, then he gives him a 
good beating. But the matter doesn’t 
end there. The thief is handed over 
to the police and is eventually sent to 
jail. The “wicked I” says, “What I 
The rogue ought to know better. To 
rob me of ten rupees I What auda- 
city !” ’ 

Vijay : ‘If without destroying the 
“I” a man cannot get rid of attachment 
to the world and consequently cannot 
experience Samadhi, then it would be 
wise for him to follow the path of 
Brahmajn&na to attain Samadhi. If 
the “I” persists in the path of devotion, 
then one should rather choose the path 
of knowledge.’ 

Master : ‘It is true that one or two 
can get rid of the “I” through 
Samadhi ; but these are very rare 
cases. You may indulge in thousands 
of reasonings, but still the “I” comes 
back. You may cut the pipal tree to 
the very ground to-day, but you will 
notice a sprout springing up to-morrow. 
Therefore if this “I” must remain, let 
the rascal remain as the “servant I”. 
As long as you live, you should say, 
“O God, Thou art the Master and I am 
Thy servant.” The “I” that feels, “I 
am the servant of God, I am His 
devotee”, doesn’t injure one. Sweet 
things cause acidity of the stomach, 
undoubtedly, but there is an exception 
in the case of sugar candy. 

‘The path of knowledge is extremely 
difficult. One cannot obtain knowledge 
unless one gets rid of the feeling that 


one is the body. In this Kaliyuga the 
life of man is centred in food. He 
can’t get rid of the feeling that he is the 
body and ego. Therefore the path of 
devotion is prescribed for this cycle. 
This is an easy path. You will attain 
to God if you sing His name and 
glories and pray to Him with a yearn- 
ing heart. There isn’t the least doubt 
about it. 

‘When one draws a line on the 
surface of water, instead of placing a 
stick across it, it looks as if the line 
divides the water in two parts ; but the 
line lasts only for a few seconds. The 
“servant I”, the “devotee I”, the 
“child I”, are merely the line of an 
ego.’ 

Vijay (to the Master) : ‘Sir, you ask 
us to renounce the “wicked I”. Is 
there any harm in the “servant I” ?’ 

Master : ‘The feeling of the “servant 
I” — that is, “I am the servant of God, 
I am the devotee of God” — doesn’t 
injure one. On the contrary, it helps 
one to realize God.’ 

Vijay : ‘Well, sir, what becomes of 
the lust, anger, and other passions of 
one who keeps the “servant I”.?*’ 

Master : ‘If a man truly fe^is like 
that, then he has only the semblance 
of lust, anger, and the like. If, after 
the attainment of God, he looks on him- 
self as the servant or the devotee of 
God then he can’t injure anybody. By 
touching the philosopher’s stone the 
sword is turned into gold. It keeps 
the appearance of a sword but cannot 
do violence to anyone. 

‘When the branch of a cocoanut tree 
dries up and drops to the ground, it 
leaves only a mark on the trunk indi- 
cating that once upon a time there was 
a branch at that place. In like manner, 
he who has attained to God keeps only 
an appearance of ego. In him there 
remains only a semblance of anger and 
lust. He becomes like a child. A 
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child has no attachment to the three 
qualities, Sattva, (Rajas, and Tamas. 
He becomes as quickly detached from a 
thing as he becomes attached to it. 
You can cajole a cloth worth five 
rupees out of him with a doll worth 
half a penny, though first the child may 
say with great determination, “No, I 
won’t give it to you. My daddy 
bought it for me.” Again, all persons 
are the same to a child. He doesn’t 
have any feeling of high and low 
towards men. Therefore, he doesn’t 
discriminate about caste. If his mother 
tells him that a particular man should 
be looked upon as an elder brother, 
the child will cat from the same plate 
with him, though the latter may belong 
to the low caste of a blacksmith. The 
child doesn’t know hate, nor does he 
discriminate between the holy and 
the unholy. 

‘Some, even after attaining Samadhi, 
retain the “servant ego” or the 
“devotee ego”. The Bhakta has indeed 
this egotism : “O God, Thou art the 
Lord and I am Thy servant ; I am Thy 
devotee.” He feels thus even after the 
realization of God. His “I” is not 
completely effaced. Again, through the 
.constant cultivation of this conscious- 
ness, one ultimately attains to God. 
This is called Bhakti-yoga. 

‘One attains the knowledge oh 
Brahman by following the path of 
devotion. God is all-powerful. He 
may give His devotee Brahmajnana 
also, if He so wills. But the devotee 
generally doesn’t seek the knowledge of 
the Absolute. He would rather have 
the consciousness that God is the Master 

r 

and he the servant, or that God is the 
Divine Mother and he the child.’ 

Vijay : ‘But those who discriminate 
according to the Vedanta philosophy 
also realize God in the end, don’t they ?’ 

Master : ‘Yes, one may reach God 
by following the path of discrimination 


too. This is called Jn&na-yoga. But 
this path is extremely difficult. I have 
told you already of the seven planes of 
consciousness. On reaching the seventh 
plane the mind goes into Samadhi. If 
man has the firm knowledge that 
Brahman alone is real and the world 
illusory, then his mind merges into the 
bliss of Samadhi. But in this Kaliyuga 
the life of a man depends on food. How 
can he have the consciousness that 
Brahman alone is real and the world 
illusory } In this Kaliyuga it is difficult 
to have the feeling, “I am not the 
body, I am not the mind, I am not the 
twenty-four cosmic principles; I am 
beyond pleasure and pain, I am above 
disease and grief, old age and death.” 
However you may reason and argue, 
the feeling that the body is the soul 
will somehow crop up from an un- 
expected quarter. You may cut a 
pipal tree to the ground and think 
it is dead to its very root, but the next 
morning you will find a new sprout 
shooting up from the dead stump. 
The identification with the body does 
not leave one; therefore the path of 
devotion is best for the people of the 
Kaliyuga. It is easy. 

‘Further, “I don’t want to become 
sugar; I want to eat it.” I never feel 
like saying, “I am Brahman.” I say, 
“Thou art my Lord and I am Thy 
servant.” It is better to make the 
mind race between the fifth and sixth 
planes, like a boat racing between two 
points. I don’t want to go beyond the 
sixth plane and keep my mind a long 
time in the seventh plane. My desire 
is to sing the name and glories of God. 
It is very good to look on God as the 
Master and oneself as His servant. 
Further, you see, people speak of the 
waves as belonging to the Ganges; but 
no one says that the Ganges belongs to 
the waves. The feeling, “I am He”, 
is not wholesome. A man who enter- 
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tains such an idea, while looking on 
his body as the Self, causes himself 
great harm. He can’t go forward in 
spiritual life; he drags himself down. 
He deceives himself as well as others. 
He can’t understand his own state of 
mind. 

‘But it isn’t any kind of Bhakti that 
enables one to realize God. One can’t 
realize God without Prema Bhakti'. 
Another name for Prema Bhakti is 
Raga Bhakti^. God cannot be realized 
without love and attachment. Unless 
one’s love is directed to God, one can- 
not realize Him. 

‘There is another kind of Bhakti, 
known as Vaidhi Bhaktr% according to 
which one must repeat the name of 
God a fixed number of times, fast, make 
pilgrimages, worship God with so many 
offerings, make so many sacrifices, and 
so on and so forth. By continuing 
such practices for a long time one 
acquires Raga Bhakti, God cannot 
be realized until one has Raga Bhakti. 
One must love God. In order to realize 
God one must be completely free from 
worldliness and direct all of one’s mind 
to Him. 

‘But some acquire Raga Bhakti 
directly. It is innate in them. They 
have it from their childhood. Even at 
an early age they weep for God. An 
instance of such Bhakti is to be found 
in Prahlada. Vaidhi Bhakti is like the 
movement of a fan in order to create a 
breeze. One needs the fan to make 
the breeze. Similarly, one practises 
Japa, austerity, and fasting in order to 
acquire love for God. But the fan is 
set aside when the southern breeze blows 
of itself. Such actions as Japa and 
austerity drop off when one feels direct 

' Ecstatic love for God. 

* Supreme love which makes one attached 
to God only. 

* Devotion to God, hedged around by in- 
junctions and ceremonies. 


love and attachment for God. Who, 
indeed, will perform the ceremonials 
enjoined in the scriptures, when he is 
mad with love of God.^' 

‘Devotion to God may be said to be 
“green” as long as it doesn’t grow 
into love for God ; but it becomes “ripe” 
when it has grown into such love. 

‘A man with “green” Bhakti cannot 
assimilate spiritual talk and instruc- 
tion; but one with “ripe” Bhakti can. 
The image that falls on a photographic 
plate covered with black film" is 
retained. On the other hand, thousands 
of images may be reflected on a bare 
piece of glass, but not one of them is 
retained. As the object moves away, 
the glass becomes the same again. One 
cannot assimilate spiritual instruction 
unless one has already developed love 
for God.’ 

Vijay : ‘Is Bhakti alone sufficient 
for the attainment of God, for His 
vision.^’ 

Mauler : ‘Yes, one can see God 
through Bhakti alone. But it must be 
“ripe” Bhakti, Prema Bhakti and Raga 
Bhakti. No sooner docs one have that 
Bhakti than one loves God even as the 
mother loves the child, the cTlild the 
mother, or the wife the husband. 

‘When one has such love and attach- 
ment for God, one doesn’t feel the 
attraction of Maya for wife, children, 
relatives, and friends. One only retains 
compassion for them. To such a man 
the world appears a strange land, a place 
where he has merely to perform his 
duties. It is like a man’s having his 
real home in the country, but coming 
to Calcutta for work. He has to rent 
a house in Calcutta for the sake of his 
duties. When one develops love of 
God, one completely gets rid of one’s 
attachment to the world and worldly 
wisdom. 

‘ Silver nitrate. 
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‘One cannot see God if one has even 
the slightest trace of worldly wisdom. 
Match-sticks, if damp, won’t strike fire 
though you rub them a thousand times 
against the match-box. You only 
waste a heap of sticks. The mind 
soaked in worldliness is such a damp 
match-stick. Once Sri Radha said to 
her friends that she saw Krishna every- 
where — ^both within and without. The 
friends answered, “Why, we don’t see 
Him at all. Are you delirious?” 
Radha said, “Friends, rub your eyes 
with the collyrium of divine love, and 
then you will see Him.” 

(To Vijay) ‘It is said in a song of 
your Brahmo Samaj : 

O Lord, is it ever possible to know 
Thee without love. 
However much one may perform 
worship and sacrifice? 

‘If the devotee but once feels for God 
this attachment and deep love, this 
mature devotion and attraction, then he 
sees God in both His aspects, with 
form and without form.’ 

Vijay : ‘How can one see God ?’ 

Master : ‘One cannot see God with- 
out pi^ity of heart. Through attach- 
ment to lust and greed the mind has 
become stained — covered with dirt, as 
it were. A magnet cannot attract a 
needle if the needle is covered with mud. 
Wash away the mud and it will be 
drawn to the magnet. Likewise, the 
dirt of the mind can be washed away 
with the tears of our eyes. This stain 
is removed if one sheds tears of repent- 
ance and says, “O God, I shall never 
again do such a thing. Thereupon, 
God, who is like thd magnet, draws to 
Himself the mind, which is like the 
needle. Then the devotee goes into 
Samadhi. and has the vision of God. 

‘You may try thousands of times, 
but nothing can be achieved without 
God’s grace. One cannot sec God with- 


out His grace. Is it an easy thing to 
receive the grace of God? One must 
altogether renounce egotism; one can- 
not see God as long as one feels, “I am 
the doer”. Suppose, in a family, a 
man has taken charge of the store- 
room ; then if someone asks the master, 
“Sir, will you yourself kindly give me 
something from the store-room?” the 
master says to him, “There is already 
someone in the store-room. What is 
there for me to do there ?” God doesn’t 
easily appear in the heart of a man 
who feels himself to be his own master. 
But God can be seen the moment His 
grace descends. He is the Sun of 
Knowledge. One ray alone of His has 
illumined the world with the light of 
wisdom. Therefore we are able to see 
one another and acquire varied knowl- 
edge. One can see God only if He 
turns His light towards His own face. 

‘The police sergeant goes his rounds 
in the dark of night with a lantern® in 
his hand. No one sees his face; but 
with the help of that light, the sergeant 
secs everybody’s face and others can 
see one another. If you want to see 
the sergeant, however, you must pray 
to him saying, “Sir, please turn the 
light on your own face. Let me see 
you.” In the same way one must pray 
to God : “O Lord, be gracious and 
turn the light of knowledge on Thyself, 
that I may see Thy face.” 

‘A house without light indicates 
poverty. Likewise one must light the 
lamp of knowledge in one’s heart. As 
it is said in a song : 

Lighting the lamp of knowledge in 
the chamber of your heart, 
Behold the face of the Mother, 
Brahman’s embodiment.’ 

As Vijay had brought medicine with 

■ A reference to the lamp carried by the 
night-watchman, which has dark glass on 
three sides. 
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him^ the Master asked a devotee to give 
him some water. He was indeed a 
fountain of infinite compassion. He 
had arranged for Vijay’s boat-fare as 


the latter was too poor to pay it. 
Vijay, Balaram, M., and the other 
devotees left for Calcutta in a coimtry 
boat. 


MYSTICISM AS A SOCIAL FORCE 

By the Editor 

The wise after reflecting in their hearts realized that the causes of the seen are 
embedded in the Unseen. — Rifiveda, x. 129. 


I 

Mysticism is a much abused term. 
It is loosely used for hysterical out- 
bursts, occultism, magic, and all sorts 
of supernatural communication that 
have gathered around them an atmos- 
phere of blind belief, secrecy, and 
creepy sensation which repel the com- 
mon-sense people. Yet, rightly con- 
sidered, it is nothing but ‘the ex- 
pression of the innate tendency of the 
human spirit towards complete har- 
mony with the transcendental order, 
whatever the theological formula under 
which that order is understood’. (E. 
Underhill). From the point of socio- 
logy Dr. R. K. Mukherji defines mysti- 
cism as ‘the art of inner adjustment 
by which man apprehends the universe 
as a whole, instead of its particular 
parts’. But to understand mysticism 
properly, the word ‘universe’ must be 
taken in a very broad sense to include 
Transcendental Reality as well. In 
fact mysticism without any reference to 
Divine transcendence and immanence is 
quite meaningless. ‘Etymologically 
considered,’ writes Sir Radhakrishnan, 
‘the mystic is one who closes his eyes 
to all external things and keeps silent 
about the Divine mysteries into which 
he has been initiated. . . . Without 
a sense of awe in the presence of the 
unknown, religion would be a petty 
thing.’ The same view is reciprocated 


by Einstein who points out that ‘the 
fairest thing we can experience is the 
mysterious. It is the fundamental 
emotion which stands at the cradle of 
true art and true science. He who 
knows it not can no longer wonder, no 
longer feel amazement, is as good as 
dead, a snuffed out candle.’ 

Mysticism has primarily to deal with 
the individual, but by its very nature 
it has a social reference as well, which 
may be direct or indirect according to 
the type of mystic we have to deal 
with. In either case, society derives 
an infinite benefit from the very pre- 
sence of these mystics, without whom 
life would lose much of its goodness 
and beauty, and would be a mere 
mechanical drab. By abandoning our- 
selves to a transcendental grace and 
will, and not confining ourselves to the 
mechanical adjustments of our daily 
life, we gain an influx of inspiration 
that through its mystic influence con- 
verts our environments to a Divine 
integral whole and imparts to social 
forms and behaviour a new meaning 
and a refined zest^ Writes W. E. Hock- 
ing: ‘It is seldom that our students of 
society appreciate that principle of 
alternation in the hygiene of the mind 
whereby a mystical discipline remains 
an essential condition of the vigour and 
value of realistic enterprise, even of 
scientific fertility.’ 
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It will be seen from the foregoing 
that from the social point of view 
mysticism deserves a careful study. 
But it will not do to forget that with 
most mystics, if not with all, society, 
as we imderstand it, is only a thing to 
be transcended. It is not by a crass 
acceptance of the commonplace that 
transcendental values are realized, but 
it is by looking behind appearances, by 
rending asunder the veil of the parti- 
cular, the evanescent, and the obvious 
that we come face to face with the 
universal, the permanent, and the 
supersensual. Mysticism, therefore, 
requires a study by itself if we arc 
anxious to understand it fully. Prag- 
matic considerations should be kept 
strictly at arm’s length if the mystics 
are to be induced to divulge their 
secrets. And yet by a strange 
paradox the world-negating world- 
views of these mystics result in 
social fulfilments. Their very refusal 
to be squeezed info lifeless social pat- 
terns and their ardent preoccupation 
with higher values and satisfactions 
urge the common man to look beyond 
his immediate environment; and their 
rapture^ and ecstatic joy spread a con- 
tagious eagerness for higher achieve- 
ments among all around them. To 
quote Hocking again, ‘We cannot forget 
that with the true mystic, wherever he 
is, the local disappears, and we arc at 
home in what is universal. And with 
him also, the body, the physical world, 
the social order, far from being aban- 
doned, seem lifted into a new level of 
meaning — ^their normal meaning, pre- 
sumably, which we habitually surrender 
and allow to become hidden. We must 
recur, unflagging, to the great enterprise 
of discerning the true mystic.’ 

II 

In the mystic contact with the Un- 
known two tendencies are at work : the 


hankering soul lays itself progressively 
bare to the influence of the Infinite, 
and the Infinite in Its turn increases 
the momentum of Its attraction till the 
aspirant has to give up all effort and 
thought of personality and keep himself 
floating on the mystic current. ‘If you 
proceed but one step towards God,’ said 
Sri Ramakrishna, ‘He comes forward 
ten more to meet you.’ And the 
Mundukopanishad declares: ‘By the 
very Self which the aspirant seeks, is 
the Self known. To him alone does the 
Self unfold Its real nature.’ 

From the social standpoint, this 
seeming passivity and reliance on tran- 
scendental help stand for an unshakable 
faith in the ultimate reality, goodness, 
and beauty, and orderliness of cosmic 
forces, which work best when freed from 
the limitations of egoism. Such an 
attitude also implies a belief that trust 
begets trust. By loving the universe as 
a whole we clear the way for a higher 
manifestation of the innate, noble, 
impulses of integration lying dormant 
in others. For we must remember that 
mysticism is only a manifestation in 
the individual life of a cosmic process 
ever at work, though invisibly. 

The one and the only counsel of per- 
fection that the Upanishads unanimously 
give for the generality of mankind, is 
that by renouncing one’s petty personal 
considerations and merging one’s self in 
the Supreme Self, can one have real 
enjoyment. But something more is 
implied in this imploration than mere 
individual self-abnegation — it reveals 
the very nature of things, the scheme 
underlying the whole world, sentient 
and insentient : everything tends to 
transcend all limitations to be more in 
tune with the Infinite. We may know 
this and help it in its cosmic fulfilment: 
the result will be one step better for 
ourselves and the society we live in. 
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Or we may elect to ignore it : the result 
will be clash and conflict at every turn. 

But whether we know it or not this 
central Unity and Essence of things is 
not a passive factor. By Its push It 
makes the Are burn, the sun shine, and 
Indra, Vayu, and Yama keep to their 
respective spheres. It rouses in our 
hearts the sense of the Deity, the 
hankering for the Divine More, a cling- 
ing to moral and aesthetic values, and 
a thirst for an all-comprchensivc, all- 
consuming, all-forgclting love. There 
can be little doubt that this one princi- 
ple of central attraction and impulsion 
is working through all, though the 
response is very various, nay, often 
seemingly quite contrary and inexpli- 
cable. Sri Krishna plays on His flute. 
The enthralling melody reaches all. 
But only a few Gopis take couragS^n 
both hands to reach Him despite all 
impediments, while others cither ignore 
it or take it for one of the millions of 
sounds heard daily. The sun shines 
equally on all the seed-beds, but how 
variously do the plants shoot out, — 
some charming and some fantastic to 
look at ! Our capacities and our pre- 
dispositions translate the same Divine 
energy into various modes of social 
behaviour and psychological reaction. 
And thus it sometimes goes by the name 
of love, philanthropy, mysticism, and 
all such embellishments of the human 
heart that add a charm to life; but 
oftener enough, it is distorted into 
selfishness, treachery, robbery, and all 
the anti-social criminal tendencies that 
‘hide the face of Truth’ from us. The 
same light is broken into a variety of 
colours by the prism of our minds. 
But there is no mistaking the fact that 
it is the same light. Through right or 
^rong, knowingly or unknowingly we 
are evolving to the same Divinity from 
which we came. Some are following 
the shortest chord to the pole of this 


globular universe, but others are taking 
the opposite and more circuitous route, 
only to meet the more fortunate ones 
at the same pole, though a little later. 
Thus it is that the same thing revealing 
itself in the mystic as universal Love, 
appears in ordinary men as passion, and 
in lower creatures as instincts for the 
preservation of the individuals and the 
species. The mystics visualize in all 
these diverse forms the Divine in dis- 
guise ; but the political philosophers dis- 
cover only a formidable will to power, 
and the psycho-analysts unravel mere 
vulgar sex complexes. 

In Jiva and Brahman, in man and 

God, 

In ghosts and wraiths, and spirits 
and so forth, 

In Devas, beasts, birds, insects, and 

in worms 

This Love dwells in the hearts of 

them all. 

Say, who else is the highest God 

of gods? 

Say, who else moves all the 

universe ? 

The mother dies for her young, 
robber r?)bs, — 

Both are but the im])ulse of the 
bame Love ! 

Disease, bereavement, pinch of 

poverty, 

Dharma and its opposite Adharma, 

The results of actions good and 

bad, — all 

Are but Its worship in manifold 

modes ! 

All nature moves in response to a 
call from beyond, though nature’s 
inertia too often impedes progress, and 
the way is littered with foiled hopes, 
frustrated endeavours, and shattered 
beliefs. The small successes, the irre- 
pressible optimism, the tiny glittering 
faith keep us buoyed up and straight 
on the course, even when the dark 
fumes of failure oppress us, and our 
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spirits begin to sink. It is because of 
this higher dynamism impinging on our 
work-a-day life that resurgent youth, 
imbued with a high idealism, refuses 
to be shaped into stereotyped, lifeless, 
matter-of-fact patterns. It is because 
of this that decadent old age parts with 
a longing lingering look fixed on young 
hopefuls. Living we fight with decad- 
ence, and dying we triumph over defeat, 
because a reassuring light from beyond 
hardly allows the darkness of pessimism 
to settle permanently down on this 
beautiful earth. 

The universe is in a flux, but it is not 
quite a bedlam. It is by an inner urge 
for expansion, a hankering for more 
and more, and a quest for greater love, 
higher freedom, and ampler knowledge, 
that the world as a whole goes on and 
on. It is true in more senses than one 
that expansion is life, while contrac- 
tion is death. Real fulfilment lies in 
consciously attuning oneself to the cos- 
mic music that delights in pouring itself 
out without reserve. It is a vain 
fantasy that deludes us either to 
squeeze ourselves into smaller and still 
smaljer shells of selfishness or expand 
into the . nothingness of misdirected self- 
aggrandizement. The little self is the 
cause of all troubles, which ‘will be 
over when the ego dies’. For ‘there is 
no real happiness in what is small; the 
Great, the Majestic, the Infinite is the 
real repository of bliss.’ 

Ill 

Ordinary people cannot catch the 
ever-existent Divine Light in all Its 
resplendence. In the prisms of their 
hearts It breaks into a myriad of dis- 
integrated colours. But the mystic 
catches It in all Its undiminished total- 
ity. 1?he real contribution of mysti- 
cism, so far as society is concerned, lies 
in holding before all the truth of this 
world of benevolent, hidden influences. 


— Chidden not for deluding us, but be- 
cause of our own egotism, which 
delights in weaving dreams and shrink- 
ing away from the blazing light of 
higher revelations. It is because of 
this inner drive consciously directed 
into fruitful channels by the spiritual 
leaders of society that human progress 
is ensured at every stage. Science 
analyses natural processes and systema- 
tizes sense experiences by referring them 
to higher generalizations. Metaphysics 
makes an intellectual comprehension of 
the cosmos as a whole. Art offers 
glimpses of the beauties in and around 
us. But it is mysticism that inspires 
us to identify ourselves with those pro- 
cesses, that infinitude, and those beau- 
ties. It is mysticism that instills into 
us a Divine dissatisfaction. And it is 
mysticism that allures us constantly to 
a better and higher life. The cosmic 
drive there ever is; but neither scien- 
tists, nor philosophers, nor politicians 
know how to accept it in it’s totality. 
In the absence of a proper self-surrender 
to and a mystic identification with good- 
ness and beauty we make them serve 
only our human ends, and even then 
they are seldom allowed to transcend 
group interests. Evolution, as so far 
comprehended, is but a brute, blind 
force that is hardly moral or beneficial 
to humanity as a whole. It is mysticism 
that can make of this evolutionary pro- 
cess a really satisfactory instrument of 
human welfare. 

The mystics are standing witnesses of 
the high destiny of mankind. In and 
through them human values are felt as 
Divine realities. Their suavity of 
temper, broad outlook, illimitable love, 
unswerving faith, and inwardness bring 
solace to troubled hearts and inspire an 
unquenchable thirst for higher values 
and more abiding satisfactions. Be- 
sides, as Saint Martin said, ‘All mystics 
speak the same language and come from 
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the same country-’ Mysticism accord- 
ingly leads to a universalism far above 
race and nationality. Not only does it 
thus transcend spatial boundaries but 
it goes beyond all temporal limitations 
as well. For mysticism deals with the 
individual not as he stands in relation 
to a particular culture but as he stands 
face to face with truths that are time- 
less. The mystics of England, Greece, 
Alexandria, India, and China belong to 
an extra-political domain, which was 
hinted at by St. John of the Cross : 
‘To win to the beings of all, wish not 
to be anything.’ Mysticism is a great 
force for unifying and pacifying diver- 
gent elements on a plane far above 
human differences. ‘Mysticism’, writes 
Dr. Inge, ‘which is the living heart of 
religion, springs from a deeper level 
than the differences which divide the 
churches, the cultural changes which 
divide the ages of history.’ 

It is a mistake to think that mysti- 
cism is synonymous with passivism. We 
often hear people railing against the 
mystics under the impression that their 
world-negating, mental attitude will ruin 
society as a whole. Leuba gives the 
quietus to these pseudo-philosophers 
when he says, ‘One of the marks of true 
mystic is the tenacious and heroic 
energy with which he pursues a definite 
moral ideal.’ Mystics are convinced 
that without a proper purification of 
their hearts higher lights cannot be 
reflected therein, and consequently 
they undertake a strenuous process of 
self-purification through Yoga, contem- 
plation, self-mortification, charity, and 
chaste thought. This conservation and 
training of physical and mental energy 
and its application to lasting human 
ends are highly inspiring to all around. 
Faith is contagious, and when one heart 
glows with it others are sure to be 
lighted. And it has to be remembered 
that so far as social betterment is con- 


cerned, faith in the goal to be achieved 
is a much more powerful weapon than 
any political device. Squirrels may 
build a bridge with their patient labour 
of ages, but a Hanuman, with his burn- 
ing faith, can cross the sea at one single 
bound. 

Then, again, human beings are most 
often nothing but bundles of un- 
organized currents of consciousness, 
which in pathological cases emerge as 
double personalities and nervous dis- 
orders. The cure lies in organizing 
these currents around a higher urge 
which the patient can envisage as a 
desirable end. Of all such ends the 
goal of the mystic is by far the 
highest and the most potent. Even 
physicians are now coming to recognize 
the efficacy of religion in curing physi- 
cal ailments, while in mental healing its 
help is actively sought for. Mysticism 
evokes emotions of awe, reverence, and 
rapture which make the human psyche 
respond as a whole and bring about 
permanent mental transformations and 
tr an s valuation of values. Reality, 
which is smothered in our daily life by 
the activities of the surface-mind, 
‘emerges in our great moments and 
seeing ourselves in its radiance, we 
know, for good or evil, what we are.’ 
(E. Underhill). 

Hindu scriptures are never tired of 
speaking about the efficacy of the com- 
pany of the holy. It is life that can 
impart life. Poetry, art, music, or 
philosophical dissertation may for a 
moment lift us beyond ourselves. But 
it is the company of the mystics that 
can bring us through a strange exhilara- 
tion to the mighty* source of our very 
being. In the presence of the holy, the 
scales seem to fall off our eyes, and 
secrets of things stand unravelled. It 
is such inspiring moments that can 
impart the requisite emotional drive to 
make a man whole. It is because of 
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this that the Upanishads insist on the 
worship of the knowers of Brahman. 

Mysticism does not live in a domain 
of airy nothingness. In its Divine 
quest it takes hold of the various rela- 
tionships that man has evolved in family 
and society. These it moulds and elabo- 
rates in its own way. And then by 
exhausting their utmost possibilities and 
probing deeper and deeper it suddenly 
finds in their inner core Divinity self- 
revealed. In this process these relation- 
ships, too, are elevated to a higher level. 
And in a country that is fortunate in 
having real mystics, social and domes- 
tic sentiments verge on the Divine and 
make life sweeter and worthier. Through 
the lives of these god-men, art, music, 
])oetry, and all other finer human ex- 
pressions receive an impress of Divinity. 

Mystics can be the best leaders of 
society. By their attention fixed on 
harmony and concord and through their 
indifference to trifling details and selfish 
considerations they are ideally placed 
to have a true perspective of things as 
they are. Their vision extends beyond 
all narrow dogmatism and stereotyped 
patterns, and thus comprehends lasting 
values^ which they hold before society 
as ideals to be striven for. They face 
all the situations in life with faith and 
courage. It is for their sake that our 
faith in human goodness and possi- 
bilities is not totally uprooted even when ' 
we receive the worst shock of our life. 

Mysticism in relation to society catches 
our attention as a sort of human adapta- 
tion. Life in any society is accompanied 
with disharmony, opposition, frustra- 
tion, and su'ffcring. Ideal happiness is 
nowhere in evidence, except in our faith- 
ful hearts. The result is an unrelieved 
social maladjustment that will work 
havoc with the human personality un- 
less religion steps in to sustain it by 
keeping aglow in its front a better 
scheme of things that is struggling to 


unfold itself. The lives of these mystics 
are a standing guarantee that humanity 
is not destined to be a helpless toy of 
natural forces. In the mystic the oppos- 
ing factors are constantly reconciled 
under a higher synthesis and life rises 
by stages to the higher fulfilments where 
psychic conflicts and strains shed their 
terror and point their way to still 
greater harmonies. The mystics show 
that religion is not merely another 
name for social values transferred to 
an imaginary entity, but that it is 
through a realization of pre-existing 
values that life becomes an integrated 
whole. 

IV 

But while we are engaged in a consi- 
deration of mysticism as a social force 
we may easily lose sight of its intrinsic 
worth and borrow for it a value at 
second-hand. No view of this noble 
human pursuit can be more perverted. 
We cannot be too emphatic in declar- 
ing that mystics deserve their highest 
regard for their own sake. The social 
benefits derived from them are mere 
by-products which should not warp our 
attention from the real value of their 
lives. We can, perhaps, make mysti- 
cism yield social benefit if we will; but 
the process will not only root out 
mysticism, it will also make society all 
the poorer. Certain things we have to 
accept as they are and not question 
their why and the wherefore. The 
crystal clear water of a mountain 
stream is made turbid by the restlessly 
inquisitive and playful children. We 
cannot, therefore, agree with those 
Western scholars who classify mysticism 
as active and passive and lay a store by 
the former. Such a division may be 
possible from the standpoint of the curi- 
ous; but from the standpoint of 
mystical experience there can be no such 
watertight compartments. In the high- 
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est realization all merge into the Ulti- 
mate Being, and there can be no ques- 
tion of degrees. Moreover, wc have 
shown that on the social plane we can 
derive the highest benefit even from the 
so-called passive type. And who knows, 
the silent thought of a really good man 
may be infinitely more powerful than 
the flowery oratory of a demagogue or 
even the most well-meaning social 
reformer ! It is the materially minded 
who want to measure everything in 
terms of utility. But where utilities 
themselves are transcendental and co- 
extensive with Reality, the application 
of pragmatic tests seems to be worse 
than childish flipj)aney. 

We may, however, readily concede 
that in the preparatory stages the modes 
of life of the mystics may vary substan- 
tially and their social appeals may 
equally be divergent. Besides, Indian 
thought distinguishes between two kinds 
of men of realization : there are those 
who get merged in final Beatitude never 
to return to this life; and there are 
those who after such a realization return 
to the empirical world through some 
unknown cause to minister to afflicted 
souls and share with others their own 
overflowing joy. This was beautifully 
illustrated by Sri Ramakrishna with the 
parable of the three friends who sud- 
denly came across an enclosure from 
which a tremendously attractive noise 
of merriment was coming. One of them 
climbed on the wall only to jump in 
without a single word. The second 
followed and uttering only ‘Ha, ha* 
jumped in as well. But the third con- 
trolled his emotion even after a peep 
into the merriment inside and returned 
to society to tell of the discovery. 
Such people are the cream of society, 
and to such, all others render spontane- 
ous worship. 

But the possibility of such supermen 
in society raises a great problem. The 


most valuable coin brings in its wake 
a host of counterfeited ones. False pro- 
phets are by no means the exception. 
Not infrequently magic and chicanery 
masquerade as mysticism, thus mislead- 
ing the unwary. Such being the case, 
society has a right to look into the 
credentials of all those who claim super- 
natural enlightenment and thus pose as 
saints, prophets, and leaders. 

To guard against such fraudulencc and 
at the same time to protect the real 
mystics, Hindu thought has evolved a 
very cogent check. It distinguishes 
between the Gurus or the spiritual 
leaders and the ordinary mystics. It 
concedes that mystics may often have 
strange ways of life, which may even 
transgress accepted social morality. For 
it is found that in their headlong rush 
for spiritual realization, mystics are 
often forced to circumvene ordinary 
codes of conduct. But, then, true 
mystics in such moods never pose as 
social leaders; and society, too, in its 
turn thinks it wise to leave them alone 
to follow their chosen goal as best as 
they can. When, however, people in 
the name of mysticism claim to be 
heard, society is quite justified in apply- 
ing its moral tests. It is, then, that 
the Upanishads declare : ‘A Guru 
should not only be immersed in Brah- 
man but he should be a Shrotriya as 
well*; and the latter term is explained 
as one who is steeped in Vedie knowl- 
edge and is an adept in Vedic practices. 
Leaders of society cannot dispense with 
social morality. And when there is any 
apparent divergence, society is quite 
within its right to npply its own tests. 
It is thus that the Bhaf^ai^ata warns its 
readers not to imitate all the actions 
of Sri Krishna unquestioningly, but to 
test them in the light of His teachings; 
since public utterances have a greater 
universality than private acts which are 
strictly conditioned by particular en- 
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vironmcnts. In fact, the social conduct 
of the true mystic must be above 
reproach. But this social conformity 
need not be interpreted as conservatism 
and immobility, for in Hindu thought 
mysticism is quite compatible with 
reason. The Hindus hold that the 
utterances of the mystics must admit of 
logical comprehension. For the more 
fortunate disciples mystics may rely on 
nothing but inspiration, but for the 
generality of mankind the help of 
reason has to be freely requisitioned. 
It is thus that the most inspired utter- 
ances of mystic leaders are found to be 
strictly in accord with philosophy and 
conducive to social welfare and progress. 
And it is to meet such a situation that 
Sri lllamakrishna declared with reference 
to the Gurus : ‘To kill oneself a needle 
may suffice, but to kill others one has 
to be equipped with sword, shield, and 
all other defensive and offensive weap- 
ons.’ A leader must not only be good 
and inspiring but intelligent also, and 
his programme must bear logical scrut- 
iny and must ha no no selfish motive 


behind it. It will be seen that when 
such hard tests are applied, society has 
no fear of being imposed upon. 

From the sociological standpoint, 
then, mysticism and society can best 
develop when their mutual contacts and 
influences are indirect. But when 
direct contacts are to be established 
both must have some common, 
universal, moral meeting ground. 
We have to remember that though a 
few rare souls may bring new light 
with them, most mystics have to tread 
old, accepted paths. The desideratum of 
mystic contribution is not any material 
or moral benefit W'bicli may, perhaps, 
accrue from other sources, and which 
most mystics take for granted in their 
social contacts ; but it is the spiritual 
inspiration for a Divine life u'rgcd into 
being by the sublime lives of the 
mystics that makes mysticism an in- 
valuable human asset. Once that is 
ensured the upward trend of society is 
amply assured. But if the spiritual 
springs dry up, society will gradually 
go down to the level of the beasts. 


INTUITION, MENTAL AND SUPRA-MENTAL 

By Swami Skarvananda 


Any study of the nature of intuition 
can be cither from the standpoint of 
psychology or metaphysics. When wc 
proceed to tackle the subject on the 
psychological basis wx find certain 
difficulties in understanding its real 
nature. The modprn academic psycho- 
logy does not lend any countenance to 
intuition. Beginning from the old 
schools of faculty psychology and 
coming down to some of the modern 
schools, — ^like the existential psycho- 
logy Ri^d the hormic school, leaving 
alone the behaviouristic school, — the 


scientific psychology of to-day makes 
no room for intuition. We could ex- 
pect at least the hormists to say some- 
thing on intuition ; but even McDougall, 
the chief exponent of the hormic school, 
although accepting the clan vital 
theory of Bergson, completely rejects 
his intuition from the domain of psycho- 
logy. From the very ancient time iii 
the West, intuition and its allied 
notions were current among the mystics 
only, and in common parlance when no 
rational explanation could be given for 
the sudden appearance of a feelings 
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people used to take recourse to the 
word intuition to explain it. In short, 
intuition ordinarily means nothing but 
a sudden surge of feeling which eludes 
all scientific treatment. In the days of 
faculty psychology, intuition might have 
been considered as a particular faculty 
of the soul. But it is well known to all 
students of modern psychology that all 
^faculties* of the soul or mind have 
been completely disowned by it. The 
psychologists assert unequivocally that 
what were considered as faculties before, 
like cognition, emotion, or conation, arc 
nothing but so many processes only. 

It is only Bergson in modern time who 
first made a bold assertion that through 
intuition alone the reality of life can be 
known. According to him intuition is 
only another aspect of instinct. He 
says, ‘Instinct is sympathy. If this 
sympathy could extend its object and 
also reflect upon itself it would give us 
the key to vital operation.’ (Inirodnc- 
tion to Metaphysic a). In another place 
he says, ‘Intuition is that kind of 
iuicllectual sympathy by means of 
which one transports one’s self to the 
interior of an object so as to coincide 
with that which conslitutes the very 
reality of the object, the naiqae reality, 
consequently inexpressible.’ So, ac- 
cording to him, intuition is nothing 
more nor less than instinct conscious of 
itself. It is instinct that ‘assumes the 
form of intuition when it becomes dis- 
interested, self-conscious and capable of 
reflecting U])on its object not from 
without but from within’. (Creative 
Evolution), ‘Unconscious instinct is 
sympathetic action ; conscious, purified, 
extended instinct is sympathetic insight. 
It is like deep calling unto deep.’ 
According to Bergson, intellect is static 
and discursive and, therefore, is quite 
incapable of understanding the ultimate 
principle of life, the clan vital, which is 
dynamic and is of the nature of pure 


duration. It is only through intuition 
that we can enter into and grasp the 
nature of reality as a dynamic indivis- 
ible whole, just as an artist penetrates 
deeply into the soul of his subject by 
the sympathetic attitude of his mind 
and understands the meaning of the 
whole, and then proceeds to express that 
meaning on the canvass with the help 
of colours and lights and shades. But 
it is the soul of the subject that he has 
caught by his intuition, which when 
expressed fully through his art, would 
constitute his greatness as an artist. 
It is this sympathetic attitude of the 
mind inhibiting the functioning of the 
intellect for the time being and bringing 
about a fuller understanding of the 
inner reality as a whole, that constitutes 
intuition for Bergson. 

But intuition as a faculty of the mind 
could not be discussed in the scientifle 
treatment of psychology simply for the 
reason that it lacks the definiteness we 
observe in other functions of the mind 
like perception, imagination, and 
reasoning. And, perhaps, its uncom- 
monness is another reason for not being 
treated in modern ])sychology. Those 
who claim validity for intuition^ posit 
that though it has the ilircctncss and 
immediacy of perception, yet it has no 
sensuous origin like perception. When 
a mystic speaks of intuition and intui- 
tive knowledge, he avows that he scc.s 
the object of his intuition like any other 
object of pereejition, only he does so 
with far more definiteness and clearness, 
and the knowledge carries with it a 
weight of certitude which is even greater 
than perception. But in the case of 
mystics the intuition arises more in the 
form of feeling than perception, as it 
lacks the mental image. There is 
another school of thinkers who' make 
use of the word intuition — it is the 
psychics. Many psychical mediums 
sometimes see, hear, or perceive many 
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things without actual sense stimulation, 
as it happens in clairvoyance and 
clairaudience. There are innumerable 
cases of such kind of psychic experiences 
which are well authenticated and 
verified, but cannot be explained in the 
light of modern psychology. Even the 
theory of subliminal and supra-liminal 
mind does not shed much light on the 
facts, as the very theory itself is contro- 
versial and has not been rationally put 
by any author, so far known to me. So 
we see, psychologically speaking, intui- 
tion has not been rationally treated, 
excepting Bergson, by any among the 
Western exponents of psychology. 

In India the word intuition or better 
Aparokshanubhuti assumed a very im- 
portant role as an instrument of higher 
knowledge even from the early days of 
the Vedas. But it was brought under 
scientific treatment only by the Sankhya 
school of thought, and the explanation 
was subsequently adopted by other 
systems of philosophy. The Sankhya 
system of psychology is something like 
faculty psychology. It assumes the 
principle of intellect (Mahat-tattva) and 
its two derivatives, — ego and volitional 
mind* (Ahamkara and Manas)— as enti- 
ties quite distinct from the physical 
body as well as from the principle of 
pure intelligence (Purusha). Intellect, 
ego, and the volitional mind constitute 
the psychic apparatus that functions, in 
the form of mental activities what we 
may call psychosis. The mind gets the 
cognition of the objective world ordi- 
narily through the senses; but it has 
the power to cognize in a direct method 
even without the aid of the senses. This 
is what is termed in Nyaya terminology 
as Yogaja-sannikarsha (perception by 
means of Yoga). 

This method of cognition through 
Yoga, has been elaborated and taken to 
a very fine form of development in the 
Yoga system of Patanjali. There 


Patanjali has shown how mind, by the 
particular discipline called Samyama, 
can become almost omniscient. By this 
process of Samyama either on gross or 
subtle aspects of matter, it can know 
directly the nature and working of the 
inner reality of matter. By adopting 
the different forms of material nature, 
— gross, subtle, or causal, — it can 
understand directly, without any inter- 
vention either of the senses or intellect, 
the primordial matter Prakriti with all 
its modifications. The Samyama is 
essentially of the nature of concentra- 
tion of mind in which all its vagaries 
are stopped and even the intellect ceases 
to function. Only one image or one 
idea is held firmly before the mind’s eye 
in which the consciousness gets 
absorbed. It is named Samprajnata- 
samadhi by Patanjali. By the highest 
form of Samprajnata-samadhi even the 
subtlest material principle becomes 
known to the mind. This is indeed 
intuition of the mind or intuition under 
the control of the intellect, (or rather 
of volition). But this form of mental 
intuition, developed through Sampra- 
jnata-samadhi, is not sufficient to 
plumb the depth of Spirit, the Purusha. 
To understand Purusha, another form 
of intuition is necessary. It is a supra- 
mcntal intuition or an intuition of the 
soul to know the soul, - Purusha knows 
himself without any defilement or dis- 
tortion brought about by the interven- 
tion of matter or Prakriti. This supra- 
mental intuition is attained in Asam- 
prajnata-samadhi. Patanjali defines it 

thus : Nirodhapratyaydhhydsa-pnrviih 

samskdra-shesho annynh, — ‘The other, 
i.e., the Asamprajnata-samadhi, is 
attained by the constant practice of 
cessation of all mental activities, in 
which the Chitta retains only the 
unmanifested impressions.’ Further he 
says, Tadd tu drashtuh swarupc 
avasthdnarriy — ‘In that state the 
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seer, i.e., the intelligent Purusha, 
remains in his own pure nature.* In 
other states of consciousness Purusha 
appears mixed up with the activities of 
the mind. Here we have a clear asser- 
tion that it is possible for human con- 
sciousness or intelligence to transcend 
the limitations of mind and matter and 
come to realize its own nature in its 
absolute purity. 

The Vedanta system of philosophy 
asserted this possibility of the human 
soul to realize the absolute reality of 
Brahman or Atman, as early as the 
days of the Upanishads. That is why 
Brahman was described as Snkshdl 
aparokiihdt Urahtna , — Brahman is ever 
the subject of direct cognition, as no 
cognition is possible without It. But 
this state of consciousness where the 
transcendental nature of Brahman is 
realized is evidently not within the 
jurisdiction of psychology, as it is often 
described in the Upanishads that 
Brahman is beyond the reach of mind 
and speech. So certainly this conscious- 
ness is an ontological entity and not a 
psychological j)roccss (Chittu-vritti), 
What Patanjali designates as Asam- 
prajnata-samadhi is termed in Vedanta 
as Nirvikalpa -samadhi. In this state 
of consciousness mind ceases to func- 
tion ; there happens a complete suspen- 
rion of all sensory and mental activities, 
sometimes even the heart-beat stops. 
This kind of cognition of the transcen- 
dental reality of Brahman is indeed a 
supra-mental intuition, if we want to 
retain the word intuition for such a 
consciousness. But the English word 
intuition is inapt for such an experience. 
The difficulty with the English language 
is that in it mind and soul are synony- 
mous terms, and there is no definite 
word to indicate the pure principle of 
consciousness, the Shuddha-chaitanya. 
With the Western psychology, conscious- 
ness is a function of the mind or the 
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brain, but according to the Indian 
psychology of both the Saiikhya and 
Vedanta schools, consciousness or the 
principle of ‘Knowingness* is not a 
function either of the mind or of the 
brain, but it is an entity by itself. The 
different mental functions are only 
narrower or partial manifestations of 
that knowing principle. According to 
the Indian psychology, this principle of 
‘Knowingness* or Chaitanya cannot be 
absolutely obliterated from human life 
at any time, it is present even in the 
so-called unconscious state. So long as 
it is associated with the mind*s activi- 
ties, it is hardly differentiable; only 
when the mind ceases to function and 
all other activities of bodily organs are 
suspended, as it happens in the Nirvi- 
kalpa-samadhi, is this principle isolated 
and realized in its pristine purity. 

This assertion of both the Vedantic 
and Yogic schools is not only theoreti- 
cally established, but is borne out 
amply by the actual experiences of the 
mystics in India. So its authenticity is 
held unimpeachable among the Hindus. 
Any function, process, or activity is 
clearly a temporal event and, perhaps, 
that is the reason why Bergaon has 
identified his reality with pure duration. 
Ordinary empirical consciousness and 
its contents are certainly temporal and 
are events occurring in one’s own head, 
as Russell would say. (Outline of 
Philosophy), But if there be a trans- 
cendental consciousness where time is 
naught, and if this experience be not 
mere hallucination of any individual 
brain, but a verified and verifiable affair, 
then certainly it has to be accepted as 
an entity having* a sort of objective 
existence. Both Herbert Spencer of the 
West and Shankaracharya of India tell 
us that abiding consciousness, Abadhita- 
jnana, is the one criterion of reality. 
Anything which is cognized to remain 
the same for some considerable period 
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of time without changing its mode or 
appearance, gets the status of reality. 
But this is true only superficially as 
regards our ordinary experiences and 
dealings of daily life. According to 
modern physics there is nothing stable 
and nothing remains the same continu- 
ously for two moments. Hence our 
conception of reality is only relativ^e; 
Absolute Reality is beyond the pale of 
science. Now, if the above-mentioned 
transcendental experience could be 
established as an actual fact of experi- 
ence, an abiding consciousness, then it 
has to be acknowledged as a real entity 
of ontological value. No doubt, the 
Absolute Reality, as it has been just 
now pointed out, has been disowned 
both by modern physics and psychology 
(if the physical portion of psychology 
be interpreted in the light of physics). 
The net truth that modern physics 
could find is that there is only one 
thing of which we can be certain; it is 
this, that the apparent external universe 
of ours is nothing but a series of events, 
or a string of occurrences which by their 
extinction alone make themselves known 
to us. But this ‘us’ still remains to be 
explakied. The psychologists, since the 
days of William James and his dictum 
‘the passing thought Miat thinks’, ‘the 
thought of the moment thinks’, dis- 
owned the permanent soul or any 
permanent centre of consciousness qn 
physiological grounds. James was a 
sensationist ; yet he did not openly 
deny the existence of the soul or mind 
in psychology, as its proof, according 
to him, is rather metaphysical than 
psychological. So, psychologists like 
McDougall have accepted an intelligent 
soul but denied it consciousness, which 
is according to them essentially a 
cerebro-mental process. They deny 
even the unconscious and subconscious 
mind of the Freudian school. Cons- 
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ciousness is a process and must not be 
reified. 

But metaphysically this position of 
both physics and psychology is neither 
satisfactory nor assuring. By the law 
of thought it is but logical to assume 
that there is something permanent 
behind the shifting scenes both of 
nature and of mind. The phenomenal 
world may be all a flux of events like 
the rolling waves of the ocean flowing 
one after another probably only to break 
upon the beach of consciousness, and 
consciousness may not be a string of 
pearls but a stream, a flowing flux, as 
.Tames tells us. But the facts still 
remain, the demand of logic is still to 
be satisfied : Can there be a change 
without there being a background of 
something changeless? Can there be a 
stream ever flowing without there being 
a permanent bed to flow upon? The 
logical truth is, the moment wc assert 
a change, a flow, a motion, wc tacitly 
acknowledge, side by side, its antithesis, 
that there is something changeless, 
permanent, and fixed. All these con- 
cepts of change and changelessncss, 
mobility and immobility are only rela- 
tive, and facts with regard to what we 
may call empirical consciousness per- 
taining to mind. So both physics and 
psychology are quite legitimate in their 
own fields of investigation. Still I Ik* 
hankering of the human soul and the 
demand of rigorous logic can only he 
satisfied, if there be an Absolute Entity 
which is beyond the time-space-continu- 
um that modern physics envisages. 
And it is this transcendental Absolute 
Entity which is realized in the supra- 
mental intuition of Nirvikalpa-samaclhi 
of the Vedantin. 

The next point that requires a little 
clarification is about the authenticity 
of this Absolute Consciousness. All 
experiences, as Russell points out, are 
‘private’ in one sense as they are peculiar 
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modifications of individual minds. In 
the light of modern physics, the sight 
of this table or that chair, or, for the 
matter of that, any other concrete 
object of this world is as much ‘private’ 
and subjective as seeing a rainbow. 
When five persons see a rainbow, they 
think that they are all seeing the same 
rainbow; but the fact is that the rain- 
bow which one man sees is not the rain- 
bow of another. The particular rays of 
light, the photons, that strike the 
retina of one man and produce the 
scries of events in the head of that man 
which give rise to the vision of rain- 
bow, arc certainly a ‘private’ affair of 
his own; and similarly others have their 
own rainbows. This exactly happens 
also with all our sensations and percep- 
tions arising therefrom. What is true 
of light experience (according to the 
modern quantum theory of light) may 
hold good with other sensory experi- 
ences as well. So in this sense, all our 
experiences, all percepts are ‘private’. 
Yet in our practical life we differentiate 
these experiences from mere hallucina- 
tions, illusions, and dreams, calling the 
latter purely subjective and the former 
as having objective validity in so far as 
they arc cx}?erienccd by others as well. 
So we see, our reality is more or less a 
convention to satisfy our practical 
needs : so far it is truly pragmatic. 
When several persons cognize the same 
thing, they call it real; but if only one 
person sees it and others do not, it is 
called hallucination. If we apply this 
standard of reality to the transcendental 
experience of the Vedantin, we may 
say that it /,s real in spite of its being 
inirely subjective. The Rishis of the 
Upanishads had it, Shankaracharya had 
it, Sri Ramakrishna and Swarai 
Vivekananda had it, and many scores 
of Indian mystics had it; Lao-tze of 
China had it, Mansur of Persia had it, 
Plotinus of Alexandria had it, Eckhart 


of Germany had it : — these are some 
of the names of the brilliant galaxy of 
mystics, though far separated both in 
time and clime. All of them appear to 
have got the same transcendental vision 
of the Absolute. Therefore, the reality 
of the vision has an objective validity 
in the above sense. But it must be 
owned that from the standpoint of the 
Highest Reality, the distinction between 
the subjective and the objective is 
meaningless. 

In conclusion, I like to assert that the 
experience of the supra-mental intui- 
tion is unique and absolute and admits 
of no variation. It is one unqualified 
non-dualistic experience. It is only 
when that experience is translated into 
conceptual terms that we notice some 
slight differences in the descriptions of 
different mystics. It is an experience 
of the Atman realizing itself. Even 
the Vishishtadvaitins of Ramanuja’s 
school admit such an experience; only 
they call it Jiva-sakshatkara, — Jiva 
realizing itself ; and according to them 
it is not the highest experience inasmuch 
as the highest Self or God has no place 
in that vision. But it is plain ftiat in 
both the Vishishtadvaitic and Dvaitic 
systems of philosophy, as in all other 
iheistic schools, the theological bias and 
faith preponderate omt Ihe facts of 
actual experience. 

But the experiences of the mental 
intuition, being within the domain of 
Prakriti, may range from the subtlest 
primordial energy-principle (Prakritilaya 
and Hiranyagarva-yoga) up to gross 
variations of atoipic structures (Savi- 
tarka and Savichara). Within this 
range infinite kinds of intuitive experi- 
ences arc possible. Even the experi- 
ences of the theistic kind that Bhaktas 
get in their highest flight of devotion, 
fall within this category, in spite of 
their avowal of its Atiprakrita nature. 
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It is admitted by all schools of philo- 
sophy that the Absolute Reality may 
transcend reason, but it never contra- 
dicts reason; the reality may be any- 
thing, it is at least never self-contra- 
dictory; on the other hand it is self- 
consistent. According to the Advaita 
Vedanta, Brahman or the Absolute 
Reality is a negation of matter or the 
phenomenal reality — N eii-netUA Una. 
And modern physics corroborates this 
assertion of Vedanta when it proves that 
whatever percepts we gather through 
the senses, the concepts we form on the 
perceptual basis, are at best only rela- 
tive and have no absolute value. The 
Absolute Reality remains ever Hhe un- 
known and unknowable’ even as Kant 
and Herbert Spencer have shown. The 
mystics hold that the Absolute may be 
unknown and unknowable to the em- 


pirical consciousness, nay, it can never 
be known in the ordinary subject- 
object sense; yet it is realized in the 
supra-mental consciousness. In that 
sense it is more than known ; it is realiz- 
ed as the central core of the knowing 
self. This is the main trend of the 
whole of the Upanishadic doctrines. 
Now, if there be any intuition which 
speaks of spiritualization of matter in a 
sense other than that of mere emana- 
tion, it is bound to be faulty, as it 
connotes self-contradiction in the reality. 
Even the emanation should not be 
taken strictly in the pantheistic sense, 
but only in a relative and j)henomenal 
sense (Vivarta). When the very 
existence of matter in the absolute 
sense is questioned by modern physics, 
it is really hazardous for any philosophy 
or intuition to try to rehabilitate it. 


THE MOTHER DIVINE 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjee 


The Image of Duroa — the Mother 
Divine 

The . image of Sri Durga, with Her 
four children — Kartika, Ganesha, 
Lakshmi, and Saraswati, — playing 
around Her, with Her ten hands carry- 
ing numerous awe-striking weapons and 
hope-inspiring blessings at the same 
time, with Her one foot on the king of 
beasts and another on the head of the 
king of demons, with the whole cosmos 
revolving round Her in wonderful order 
and harmony, is, ‘perhaps, the grandest 
product of the Hindu spiritual insight 
and artistic imagination. The Hindu 
conception of the universe is most 
magnificently represented in this divine 
image. A few hints only may be given 
here as to the significance of the 
image. 


The Lion and toe Demon at Her Feet 

Ix)ok at the lowest part of the great 
image. You find there the lion and 
the demon fighting with eacli olhcr. 
Apart from relation to the rest of the 
image, this represents the nature of the 
world as the ordinary men and women, 
who live and move in the plane of 
sensuous experience, view it. To them 
the world appears to be a world nf 
continuous fighting. In the inorganie 
world, in the world of living organisms, 
in the world of sentient animals, in the 
world of intelligent human beings, 
— everywhere war appears to be the 
most prominent fact, war appears to 
constitute the true life of the universe. 
The physical world seems to be the 
product of continuous struggle among 
the innumerable blind unconscious 
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forces; in the world of life struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest 
seem to be the ultimate governing 
principle ; sentient creatures, led by 
natural instinct, have almost always to 
fight with one another for their self- 
preservation, and the stronger are found 
to live by devouring the weaker. The 
same law appears to govern the world 
of self-conscious and self-determining, 
self-reliant and self-conceited human 
creatures as well. Here on account of 
the presence of intelligence and free 
will, the struggle becomes more orga- 
nized and more terrible. It is by virtue 
of this power of organized fighting and 
the capacity of inventing murderous 
weapons that man attains supremacy 
over the brutes and other forces and 
establishes kingdoms and empires in 
the world. In the human race also, 
life seems to consist principally in 
battle. The difference between savage 
life and civilized life seems to lie in 
the fact that the power of fighting is 
more developed in the latter than in 
the former. Every community, every 
nation, every group of men, is practi- 
cally in a state of war with others, 
open or veiled. 

This is the picture of the world with 
which the ordinary matter-of-fact 
people are acquainted. The lion repre- 
sents the natural and brutal forces, in 
which there is no manifestation of 
egoistic consciousness and sense of free- 
dom, in which the power of fighting, 
however developed, takes its course 
under the natural law. The demon 
truly represents the self-conscious, self- 
conceited, self-aggrandizing, and self- 
organizing power, that is found mani- 
fested in the human world. The 
demon wants to carry everything to 
himself. He is ambitious of becoming 
the monarch of all he smveys. Plea- 
sure, prosperity, and mastery over 
others arc the ideals he wants to realize 
6 


by dint of his fighting power. He seeks 
to attain physical immortality in this 
ever-changing world. He has always 
to be on the war-path. He is resisted 
by nature, resisted by the gods, resisted 
by other demons. The war goes on 
eternally. 

The Devi upon their Heads 

But look upwards. See what a small 
place these fighting forces, --these brutes 
and demons, — occupy in the scheme of 
the universe. See that the lion that 
exhibits his fighting power under 
natural impulses with his nature-given 
teeth and nails in accordance with the 
physical and biological laws, and the 
Asura that is ambitious of becoming a 
world-conqueror and empire-builder 
and deliberately adopts a fighting career 
with his invented weapons for the 
satisfaction of his insatiable greed, are 
equally under the controlling feet of a 
smiling gentle Lady, so charming in 
Her beauty, so affectionate in Her look, 
so majestic in Her bearing, so command- 
ing in Her authority. The lion and the 
Asura look very small in Her presence 
and they unconsciously submit Her 
authority, place their heads under Her 
feet, and carry out Her design and 
purpose in this phenomenal world. 
Her ten hands cover all the ten direc- 
tions of the universe. All the depart- 
ments of the universe, all the countless 
orders of existences and phenomena, all 
the diversfe kinds of conflicting and co- 
operating forces — mental and physical, 
rational and irrational, self-determining 
and other-determined, — that play their 
parts in the vast ^osmos, are governed 
by Her ever active hands. The wea- 
pons in Her hands, — the contrivances 
for the exercise of Her all-regulating 
authority over the various planes of 
existences, — are of various kinds and of 
too subtle characters to be adequately 
understood and described by finite 
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intellects. She allows playfully some of 
the forces in Her world to grow rebelli- 
ous against the fundamental principles 
of Her government; and in an equally 
sportive mood She applies appropriate 
weapons to put down the rebellious and 
bring them into submission. In the 
scheme of the universe the egotistic 
consciousness and the sense of freedom 
have the seed of rebellion in themselves. 
Self-consciousness brings forth self- 
conceit and the spirit of self-aggrandize- 
ment, which revolt against the natural 
course of things and aspire for self- 
fulfilment through the rebellion. This 
spirit of rebellion in the self-conscious 
creatures plays an important part in the 
cosmic plan. It is these apparently 
rebellious, self-conscious, and self-deter- 
mining creatures that alone have the 
equipment for penetrating into the true 
nature of the cosmic order, for freely 
and voluntarily co-operating with it, and 
for directly experiencing the identity of 
their essential self with the Self of this 
cosmic order. But for the achievement 
of this purpose, the rebellious spirit in 
them has to be curbed and disciplined 
and guided in the proper path. There 
is provision for this in the government 
of the Lady dancing playfully on the 
heads of the lion and the demon. 

The Devi as the Moral Power 

Who is this beautiful and majestic 
Mahadevi governing all the forces and 
phenomena of the universe? A deep 
study of the inner nature of the world- 
system and its governing principles 
reveals Her as the Spireme Moral Power, 
that stands above all the natural, 
brutal, and human powers, that rules 
over and regulates from behind the veil 
all these powers in accordance with a 
moral plan and for the realization of a 
moral ideal. Acquaintance with this 
Devi dancing on the heads of all the 


visible worldly powers, high and low, 
conscious and unconscious, brutal and 
human, reveals the world as a beauti- 
ful and sublime moral order, in which 
some moral ideal is progressively 
realized in and through the physical and 
biological processes as well as the human 
organizations, in which all physical, 
biological, psychological, sociological, 
and political laws are ultimately 
governed by one all-dominating Moral 
Law, in which whatever is, is a progress 
sive manifestation of what ought to be. 

Whoever looks upon the affairs of 
the world with his eyes charmed by the 
beauty and majesty of this Moral Power 
finds truth and virtue and love always 
triumphant in the world. He finds 
justice and benevolence reflected on all 
the facts of his experience. lie calmly 
and patiently bears the sufferings that 
come to his lot, since he knows that 
he morally deserves them and that they 
are meant to serve some good purpose. 
With undaunted faith he can wait for 
the desirable fruits of his own good 
deeds, for they are sure to come to him 
just at the proper time. He is not 
perturbed even when he finds the 
wicked triumph and the pious trampled 
down within the small range of his 
sense-experience; the universe is vasf 
and life does not begin with birth atul 
end with death; the wicked must he 
enjoying the fruits of the good actions 
of their previous life and must be pre- 
pared for reaping the dire consequences 
of their wicked deeds in future life ; the 
pious also ought to undergo the present 
sufferings which they have earned by 
their past misdeeds and confidently 
hope for the sweet fruits of their present 
piety. The problem of the apparent 
inequities in the human society and the 
apparent evils in the world of experience 
is easily solved by him from the view- 
point of the motherly Lady he sees 
before him. The world appears to him 
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as a world of justice and benevolence, 
beauty and harmony. 

The Devi — the Mother of the 
Universe 

But a still deeper acquaintance with 
the Spirit pervading the cosmic system 
reveals that its diverse orders of pheno- 
mena and forces are not only controlled 
and regulated from above by one 
Supreme Moral Power, but also origi- 
nate from and are the self-expressions 
of the same Power. The Power is a 
self-conscious, self-manifesting, spiritual 
personality and is the Mother of the 
universe. It is out of Her infinite good- 
ness and beauty and bliss that the cosmic 
system is born. Everything in this 
universe is accordingly in its innermost 
essential nature good, beautiful, and 
blissful. What appears to be evil, ugly, 
and sorrowful is due to our ignorance 
of the true nature of things, and this 
ignorance disappears with the direct 
experience of the Mahadevi as the 
Mother of all. She is the Mother of all 
those who outwardly appear to be the 
poorest of the poor, the meanest of the 
mean, the ugliest of the ugly, and the 
saddest of the sad, as well as of those 
outwardly rich, beautiful, powerful, 
honoured, and happy beings, whom the 
former dare not approach. The cons- 
ciousness that they are all children of 
the same Mother, that they are born of 
the same womb and nursed by the same 
arms and reared with the nectar of the 
same breast, that they are all made of 
the same stuff and arc destined to realize 
the same ideal, removes all sense of 
difference, destroys all fear and hatred, 
malice and rivalry and hostility from 
the minds of those who get the sweet 
touch of the Mother. All the creatures 
of the universe become brothers and 
sisters in Her presence. The lion and 
the demon — the ferocious beasts and 
the still more ferocious tyrants and 


m 

plunderers in the human society — be- 
come objects of affection and reverence, 
because they arc also of the Mother. 
They also receive a share of the 
Puja that is offered to the Divine 
Mother. Thus the whole world be- 
comes a divine world. We live and 
move and have our being in a divine 
home, a divine society, a divine 
universe. 

Shiva above the Head of the 
Divine Mother 

Look with concentrated attention at 
the smallest figure at the top of the 
image, — above the head of the Divine 
Mother and partly hidden by Her 
majestic appearance. He is Shiva, 
eternally absorbed in self-meditation, 
eternally enjoying the bliss of His own 
perfection, eternally transcending all 
the diversities created and nursed and 
governed by the Divine Mother. He is 
the Supreme Spirit in whose perfect 
consciousness there is no plurality, no 
duality, no change, no distinction 
between ideal and actual, good and evil, 
beauty and ugliness. But it is He, to 
whom the Mother eternally beloiigs, to 
whose service She is eternally devoted, 
from whom She has derived Her exis- 
tence and in whom She eternally lives 
and moves and has Her being. He is 
Her Lord and husband, Her life and 
soul, the eternal object of Her worship. 
She has no existence apart from the 
existence of Shiva. Shiva also has no 
expression, no self-manifestation, no 
exhibition of His perfection, no glori- 
fication of His blissful nature, except 
through the Mother . The Mother is 
His power and glory, His knowledge 
and wisdom, His beauty and grandeur. 
The Mother is the manifested embodi- 
ment of the eternal perfection of Shiva 
nature. In His transcendent character 
all His power and knowledge and beauty 
and goodness and bliss arc unified and 
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are absolutely one with His existence, 
whereas they are manifested in infinite 
ways through the Mother. The count- 
less orders of existences, the innumer- 
able grades of knowledge and beauty, 
the diverse kinds of powers, the various 
forms of enjoyments and sufferings, the 
numerous planes of consciousness, — all 
these, which constitute the cosmic 
system, are the diversified manifesta- 
tions of the eternally and infinitely 
perfect nature of Shiva through various 
grades of limitations. The Mother is 
engaged in this cosmic play. She enjoys 
the perfection of Her Lord and Self in 
infinite ways. 

Look round the picture. See how 
splendidly and beautifully the whole 
diversified universe, — the cosmos with 
all orders of existences depicted in it — 
is revolving around Shiva and His 
Divine Shakti, — is showing itself as the 
expression of Shiva-Shakti. It is 
revealed as a spiritual entity. 

The Fourfold Human Ideals — Knowl- 
edge, Strength, Prosperity, and Peace 

The worshipper of the Divine Mother 
does not seek at once to transcend the 
cosmib self-expression of the Mother 
and attain unity with Shiva, the ulti- 
mate Self of his being. He desires to 
live as long as possible in the Mother’s 
world, to serve Her in and through the 
services of Her children, and to enjoy 
with love and reverence Her beauty 
and goodness. Her splendour^ and pros- 
perity, Her all-conquering, all-governing, 
all-harmonizing, all-beautifying power 
and wisdom, the eternally undisturbed 
peace and tranquillity and contentment 
of Her heart, as* Inanifested in Her 
cosmic self-expression. He wants to 
see the Mother with Her superhuman 
Vibhutis, — Her divine children. Kar- 
tika, representing the divine strength 
and valour, and Ganesha, representing 
the divine peace and contentment, are 


conceived as the two divine sons of the 
Divine Mother. Strength and valour 
on the one side and peace and content- 
ment on the other preserve the harmony 
and equilibrium of the contending 
forces, especially of the human society. 
Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, 
and Saraswati, the goddess of knowl- 
edge, are represented as Her divine 
daughters. Pursuit of wealth and 
pursuit of knowledge are noble ideals 
in every human society ; but they 
greatly depend upon the strength of the 
political and social authority and peace 
and contentment in the minds of all 
classes of people. All these human 
ideals are glorified as children of the 
Divine Mother, as manifestations of the 
Divinity of the Supreme Power creating 
and governing the world order, as partial 
reflections of the perfect character of 
Shiva in the ])henomenal universe, and 
they have to be pursued with this idea 
in the mind. They are all united in 
Shiva, from whom the Divine Mother 
is essentially non-different and to whom 
She gives expression. 

The Picture of a Motherly Universe 

Thus when after the burning heat of 
summer and the overflooding torrents 
of the rains, spring reappears in the 
form of autumn and Mother Nature 
wearing new garments of variegated 
colours delights the hearts and widens 
the perspective of her children, the 
image of Sri Durga presents before 
their eyes a living picture of the entire 
universe as the spiritual thinkers and 
sages of India conceived and perceived 
it. The universe is one living and feel- 
ing personality, full of motherly affec- 
tion and innate goodness and beauty. 
All the apparent goods and evils are 
there. All the apparently terrible and 
fierce elements are there side by side 
with the mild and charming elements. 
The attractive and the repulsive features 
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of the natural and the human worlds, 
— creation and destruction, peace and 
war, love and hatred, self-aggrandize- 
ment and self-sacrifice, — are all pre- 
sented to the eyes. Gods and devils, 
brutes and demons, saints and criminals, 
all are playing their parts. But see 
that all of them live, move, and have 
their being in, by and for one Divine 
Mother, who is the embodiment of 
infinite goodness and beauty, infinite 
love and tenderness, infinite power and 
knowledge. All have their appointed 
places and functions in the body of the 
universe, all are manifested from the 
body, sustained on the body, play their 
roles on the body, and are merged in 
the body, in accordance with some 
definite, but inscrutable, moral and 
spiritual plan. They participate in the 
life of the Divine Mother manifesting 
Herself as the universe, all their 
actions and destinies are governed 
by Her will, they appear and disappear 
according to the plan of Her self-expres- 
sion. Everything in the world appears 
to have a spiritual significance, an im- 
portance as the expression of the Divine 
Mother. All differences are merged in 
a glorious unity. 

The Supreme Moral Power, that 
creates and governs and harmonizes the 
bewildering diversities of all the worlds, 
that rules over all the gigantic forces 
which strike terror into our hearts, that 
plays with the lions and demons and 
keeps them always under feet, is here 


perceived and recognized as our own 
Mother^ as full of affection for us, as 
eager to bless us with Her goodness and 
beauty, knowledge and power, wealth 
and bliss and to make us fit for 
enjoying them. We feel in the presence 
of the Divine Mother that the govern- 
ment of the world is not only based on 
justice and equity but also on motherly 
love and affection. There is a sweet 
touch of the Mother’s hand in all that 
affect us — in all the affairs of the world. 
Every provision of the moral law, which 
dominates over all physical laws as well 
as the laws of human actions and their 
sweet and bitter fruits, is inwardly 
meant for the restoration of our unity 
with Shiva, for the realization of the 
perfection inherent in our soul. 

The Motherly Universe, with all Her 
glory and beauty, with all Her affection 
and tenderness, with all Her knowledge 
and wealth and power and bliss, with 
all Her children playing with one 
another in fraternal love within Her 
arms, with the brutal and demoniac 
forces subdued and humbled and united 
under Her feet, has by Her own grace 
come down to my house to enlighten 
my heart, to receive my homage and 
self-offering, to make me feel my unity 
with Her and all that is Her’s. O what 
a joyous occasion ! May my whole life 
in all the departments of its self-expres- 
sion be a life of incessant worship to 
the Divine Mother ! 


‘The Divine Mother is the same as God the Absolute. • When thought of as 
inactive, He is called the Absolute (Brahman or Purusha). When again. He is 
thought of as active — as creating, preserving and destroying — ^then the Being is 
called the Divine Energy or the Divine Mother (Shakti or Prakriti).’ ^ 


-Sri Ramakrishna 



WHEN THE MOTHER COMES 

By Swami Tuwyananda 


The Puja is coming. It is good only if Mahamliyi is worshipped. If 
Mother comes of Herself to dwell in the heart, all troubles end, — otherwise it is 
difficult to achieve anything by one’s own effort. But why should Her grace 
descend unless one surrenders one’s heart and soul ? If She is found but once, 
one cannot any more lead a worldly life. She alone is seen even in the world. 
Then it is clearly felt, ‘Thou art work. Thou art religion and non-religion’ — ^thc 
secret has been discovered. It is then clearly seen that She has become every- 
thing. There is nothing except Her, so all troubles end. Call on Her, meditate 
on Her day and night, while you eat and sleep, rise and sit. Why not do it 
with all your heart once ? You will then find that everything has become easy. 
Call on Her without intermission, whether the body is well or ill. Say, ‘Let 
pain and body take care of each other, but thou, O my mind, be happy.’ All 
this has to be practised before success can be had. 


A LITANY OF LOVE* 

O Love, lifted high above all qualities and persons ! 

Love, delivering from bondage. 

Love, casting^ out all fear. 

Love, in which the body has no part, 

Love,ceternal — transcendent — universal. 

Love of the Sacred Heart, ever self-consumed in its own light, 

To Thee our salutation. 

Soft wings of the divine Motherhood, 

Folding into their own depth and shac^ow all things that cannot bear the light, 
All little children crying out that they are lost. 

All error and defeat, all sin and sorrow. 

All loneliness and weakness, and all unprotectedness and simplicity of love; 
Thou the All-pitiful, folding us closer to one another beneath Thee, 

To Thee our salutation. 

Thou Naked Sword* of Purity ! 

Thou, that cleavest all bondage. 

Thou, Destroyer of Ignorance, 

Thou, Refuser of attachments. 

Thou, that remainest ever Thyself, 

* Reprinted from the Vedanta Society Bulletiii, San Francisco. 
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Supreme Love, that manifestest Thyself in Thy power, and passion is burnt 
to ashes. 

Wondrous Equanimity, Foundation-stone of holiness. 

To Thee our salutation. 

Thou Tempest of the freedom of the soul ! 

Wind of the spiritual mountains, 

Insatiable longing for self-sacrifice, 

Realization of our self as all, 

Love for the sake of love, 

Work for work’s own sake*, 

Renunciation without an object. 

To Thee our salutation. 

O Infinite Love, reveal to us Thy face ! 

O Infinite Love, awake and abide in us ! 

O Infinite Love, burn us till we be consumed ! 

We desire not to possess Thee. 

We desire not to behold Thee. 

We desire to become one with Thee. 

— Sister Nivedita 


JAGANNATHA PANDITARAJA, COURT-POET OF 

SHAHJAHAN 

By Dr. Jatindha Bimal Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

L 

{Concluded) 


His Works 

A survey of the writings of Jagaii- 
natha Panditaraja at once shows that 
he wrote on various subjects : (1) Stotras 
such as those of Vishnu, Lakshmi, 
Ganga, and Yamuna; (2) Panegyrics 
upon Prananarayana of Kamarupa, 

Jagatsimha or Dara Shikoh, and Asaf; 
(8) Nature, e.g., the sunrise (see Sudhd- 
lahari below); (4) Sanskrit grammar 
such as the Praudhn-manoramd-kucha^ 
mardini ; (5) Sanskrit rhetorical 

literature, e.g., (a) the Rasa^gangd- 

dhara^ (b) a, commentary on the Kdvya- 
prakdsha, and (c) Chitra-mwvdmsd- 

khandana. Again, the Bhdmini-vildsa^ 


which was composed for the purpose of 
having ready illustrations for the Rasa- 
gangadhara, is a monumental work. It 
contains, among many lyrical stanzas, 
a large number of Aiiyoklis which have 
been amj^ly quoted by the Kosha-karas 
in their anthologies. 

Some accounts of the extant works 
of Jagannatha Panditaraja arc given 
below. • • 

1. Amrita-lahan 

This hymn to the Yamuna"'^ in only 
eleven verses is meant for daily recita- 

20 £d. by Durgaprasad and Kashinath 
Pandurang Parab. Kavya-mahy part 1. 
pp. 99—101. Bombay, 1886. 
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tion during the bath.^^ Here the poet 
earnestly desires to pass his days on 
the banks of the Yamuna as a mendi- 
cant (V.8) and prays to Krishna for 
salvation. 

2. Asaf-vildsa 

This work is devoted to the praise of 
Nawab Asaf-khan, brother of Nurjahan. 
It is not as yet available in print.®- 
The Rasorgangadhara contains two 
quotations from it. This work was 
composed about 1631 A. D. and deals 
with an occasional visit of Shahjahan to 
Kashmir where Asaf-khan is found 
entertaining the emperor to the best of 
his power. No historical account of 
Shahjahan or Asaf-khan is found in it. 

3. Bhmnini-vilma, also Called Pandi- 
tardja-shataka 

The work®*’ consists of four Vilasas, 
viz, Prastavika-vilasa, Shringara-vilasa, 
Karuna-vilasa, and Shanta-vilasa. 
Whereas in some editions the total 
number of verses found are 129, 183, 19, 
and 45 in the four Vilasas respectively, 
in others, again, there are 101, 102, 19, 
and 32 or 33 » verses. This great dis- 
crepancy in the number of verses in a 
comparatively recent book is, no doubt, 
puzzling. It shows, however, that the 
work enjoys great popularity. In all, 
121 verses are left out in several 
editions. Out of these about 100 are 
found in the Rasa-gangadhara ; and 

Verse No. 11:— ^ 

tjhumw-WTJBT I 

int II v.io. 

22 The Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute possesses a MS. of this work; see 
P.K. Code’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS,, 
Kavya volume. 

23 Greek ed. in 1845. Many subsequent 
Indian editions since 1870. 


therefore, there is no doubt that these 
100 verses were composed by Jagan- 
natha himself though it may be doubted 
whether the author himself selected 
them for inclusion in his Bhamini-vilasa, 
The remaining 21 verses also bear the 
distinctive stamp of Jagannatha’s poetic 
excellence and are, most probably, his 
own. 

Nagesha Bhatta in his commentary 
on the Rasa-gangadhara says that the 
Bhamini-vilasa was composed earlier 
than the Rasa-gangadhara with the 
object of having ready illustrations for 
his magnnni 

Jagannatha Panditaraja says that he 
compiled the Bhamini-vilasa as a selec- 
tion of his verses in order that nobody 
else could claim them as his own.®® 
But a comparative study of his 
Bhamini-vilasa with the Bhdva-shatnka^^ 
of Rudra Nyayapanchanana or the 
Anyokii-muktdlatd^^ of Shambhu Maha- 
kavi reveals that Jagannatha was 
indebted to both of them for his thought 
and imagery of a good few verses. 
Shambhu Mahakavi was the court-poet 
of the king Harsha of Kashmir (1088- 
1100 A. D.) and flourished towards the 
close of the twelfth century A.D. ; and 
Rudra Nyayapanchanana, son of Kashi- 
natha Vidyanivasa of Bengal and 
brother of Vishvanatha Panchanana 

24 See Nagesha Bhatta’s commentary 
on the sixth introductory verse of the 
Rasa-gangad} ara. 

25 At the end of the I ist part of the 
Bhamini’vilata, the poet sa s : — 

51 tiT anr-nwnsft iKi.n i 

sm JTin II 

26 Cp. Bhamini-vilasa, I. 1 with Bhava- 
vilasa, 104; Bhamini-vilasa 9 with Bhava- 
vilasa 41, and 37 of the former with 26 of 
the latter, etc. 

27 Cp. Bhamini-vilasa, I. 2 with 
Anyokti-muktalata, 14; BV, I. 19 with 
AM, 72; BV. 20 with AM. 26; BV. 47 with 
AM. 12 and so on. 
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Bhattacharya, flourished in the second 
half of the sixteenth century and con- 
tinued his literary activities during the 
first half of the seventeenth century.-® 
His Bhava-shataka was composed at the 
instance of Bhavasimha, son of Mana- 
simha.^®. 

The Frastavika-vilam is really a 
collection of Anyoktis. This Vilasa is 
also found printed under the title 
Anyokti-ulldsa with Malay alam metrical 
translation by M. N. Ramakrishna 
Shastrin.®® 

The Anyoktis here are all grand in 
conception as well as expression. The 
Fadydmrita-tarav*iim which was com- 
posed a few years after the death of our 
poet Jagannalha, quotes a few of these 
Anyoktis, viz, verses 1, Ti, 7, and 34 of 
the Prastavika-vilasa.'^^ The lirst one 
dwells upon the majesty of the great 
who justly terrify the rivals, take pity 
on those who are meek and humble, and 
do not cause any harm to the lowliest. 
In verse No, 5 the poet establishes that 
a respectable person must not be dis- 
honoured. Ill the next verse the poet 
resorts to the figure of speech Shlesha 
for bringing out the fact that a poor 
man must not feel discontented or 
disheartened ; love and appreciation for 
the merits of others are sure to be his 
sustaining forces. In verse No. 34 the 
proverb, ‘Carrying coals to Newcastle’, 
has been happily substantiated with an 
illustration. 

4. Chitra-mim arnsa-khandan - 

Our poet expressly states that the 
defects of the Chitra-mimamsa of 

28 See Introduction to my edition of the 
Bhramara-duta . 

29 Edited in the Kavya-mrUu. 

30 Reprinted from the Kavana-kaumudi, 

31 Padyamrita-tarangini, verses 200, 213, 
252, and 194 respectively. 

32 Both the Chitra-mimamsa and Chitra- 
tnimainaa-khandana have been edited in the 

Kavya-mala (Bombay, Nirnayasaga r Press). 


Appaya Dikshita thoroughly dealt with 
in the Rasa-gangadhara, are collected in 
an abbreviated form in this work.®® 
Appaya Dikshita, another outstandingly 
great Sanskrit scholar of the South, was 
a sworn enemy of our poet and was 
responsible for his unnatural death. 
Unfortunately the Chitra-inimarnm as 
well as the Ram-gangadharn is 
incomplete, no definite reasons for which 
can be assigned at the present state of 
our knowledge. 

5. Gangu-lnharv'‘^ also Called 
Fiijiisha-lah(^n^-" and Gan gfvniriioAahari 
Several editors call Sadushiva’s com- 
mentary on the Gangadahar}^ Piytisha- 
laharL The India Office Library 
possesses forty-five editions of this work, 
but none is a critical one. This 
important work badly needs a critical 
edition. The Ganga-lahari of Jagan- 
natha is a very sincere outburst of the 
feelings of a real devotee in fifty-two 
stanzas. The poet here remarks with 
childlike simplicity that be cares little 
for other gods as he feels sure of her 
affection for him; if sh^ now becomes 
careless about him, who else would come 
to his rescue, who else would care to 

^ n 

The MS. from which the Chilra-mimamsa- 
khandana was edited in the Kavyii-mala is 
dated 1652 A.D. and was, probably, written 
during the lifetime pfrthe author himself. 

34 Printed in the Brihdt-slotrn-mukUU 
hara. Part II. Stotra No. 395, pp. 401-409; 
Bombay, Gujarati Press, 1916. 

(Last verse). 
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console him?’® Her holy waters must 
put an end to his cycle of births.®^ 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva may 
safely cease to function if only Ganga is 
alert about the welfare of the world.®® 
The lovely big eyes or the ears are 
simply useless if they do not see her or 
hear the sweet sound of her sportive 
waves.®** Many people resort to many 
austerities, but the poet knows only one 
way for avoiding all troubles.*** 

0. Jaiftiddbhnrana 

From the Introduction of Durga- 
prasada to the Rasa-gangadhara, it is 
known that he came across a MS. of the 
Jagadnbhurana v/hich had the readings 
Dara or some epithet such as 

referring to him instead of 

and though really a MS. of 
the poet’s tbe work was 

devoted to the praise of Dara Shikoh. 
Again, the late Mr. S. M. Paranjape 
says in his edition of the Tihamiin-xnlam 
that he came across a MS. of the 
Jagadabharana which had the conclud- 
ing verse and the colophon as follows : 

- jwwr- 

- 

Jagatsimha, son of Karnasijnha, was 
the Rana of Udaipur and reigned from 
1028 to 1054 A.D. Chronologically, there 
is no difficulty in the poet’s composing 
the work in praise of Dara Shikoh or 
Jagatsimha; and as* ft was Jagannatha 

etc.; verse 6. 

87 verse 21. 

88 Op. cit. V. 24. 

39 Op. cit. V. 32. 

40 Op. cit. V. 44. 


who praised as 3I*I^W:, ** one 

cannot be sure as to whether the praise 
in the work was really penned by the 
poet himself. 

7. Karunddahari, iiJso Called Vishnv- 
lahari 

In some MSS. the jiame Kanina^ 
lahari is replaced by Vishnu-lahari.*' 
It is a hymn to Vishnu or Krishna in 
sixty verses and is outstandingly lyrical 
throughout. The poet, as is clear from 
his other writings as well, was most 
religiously minded and in this hymn he 
declares that he cares for nothing else 
but the Lord.^® A child falling into a 
pit is saved even by a passer-by; the 
poet fallen into the sea must be saved by 
the father, the Lord.^'* The mind of 
the poet, a Chakora in quest of moon- 
beams, is terribly scorched by the wild 
fire of the forest of the universe; the 
face-moon of the Lord must now save 
it by the award of what it so badly 
needs."*® 

8. Kdvija-prakdsha-tikd by Jagan- 
natha Pandiiaraj^ Son of Peramn 

No MS. of this work could be 
availed of. Stein notices one MS. in 
his Catalogue oj Sanskrit MSS. 
belonging to Raghunath Te.inplr 
Library in Kashmir and Jammu ((50.209 
- 1 . 2 ). 

9. La kshmi-ln h a }p ® 

The Lakshini- lahari consists of forty- 
one verses and is a hymn to the go<ldess 
Lakshmi. The poet prays to her for 
removing all his sins and for lier kind- 
ness to him. He considers it super- 
fluous that in a hand that is matchless 
in fragrance as well as tenderness, 

41 ^ etc. Sec 

above- 

42 See f.n. 2, p. .55, Kavya-nuila 2. 

48 Verse 4, op. oil. 

44 Verse 26. 

45 Verse 59. 

46 Published in the Kavya-mala, 
Part II. pp. 104-111. 
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another lotus should bloom again,'^' 
The necklace of the goddess that repre- 
sents the assemblage of all the beauties 
in the world and puts to an end all the 
troubles of the devotees should find out 
the means of the poet’s salvation/* 

10. Manoramd-kucha-mardana (also 

Called Prnu dha-in an orarna-kucha- 

mardint)^^ 

This work which has not as yet been 
published is devoted to a scathing 
criticism of Manoraina (Prandha-viano- 
rainn), Bhattoji Dikshita’s commentary 
on his own work Siddhdnta-kaiunudi. 

11. Prdndbharana^^ 

The poet composed this panegyric in 
fifty-three verses for expressing his 
heartfelt delight on hearing the verses 
of Prananarayana, king of Komarupa.^^ 
Tie highly praises Prananarayana for his 
vast learning, particularly in verses 10 
and 50. This work is accompanied 
with a Tippana composed by the poet 
himself for bringing out the rhetorical 
excellence of each verse. Every stanza 
is designed to be an excellent example 
of one or more rhetorical figures of 
speech. Grand indeed is the verse 
(No. 52) containing a pun on the word 
‘Varna’’*" and the adjectives are so 

47 Verse 25, op. cit. 

48 Verse 27, op. cit. 

40 List of MSS. belonging to Pi. Raciha- 
krishna of Lahore, 0; Classified Index to the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at Taajore by 
Burnell, London, 1880, 40b; Lhls of Sans, 
MSS. in Private Libraries of Southern India 
by Gustav Oppert, MSS. ‘4339 and 4499; etc. 

50 Ed, in the Kavya-mala, Part I. 
pp. 79-90. 

51 Sec the last verse (No. 52). No, 53 is 
an interpolation. The name of the king is 
given in verse No. 5. Ilis de.signation 

is given in Vo. 2, 15, and 22. 


used that they may be interpreted both 
with reference to the enemies of the 
king as well as his wife. By means of 
a pun on the word ‘Arjuna’*’’ the poet 
charmingly describes the fame of the 
king extending all over the world.’* 

The MS. of the Pranabharana belong- 
ing to the Tanjorc Saras wati Mahal 
Library (No. 8828) gives the name of 
the poet’s father as Raghiinatha Bhatta 
and has the reading, ‘Kamaladhipasya’ 
instead of ‘Kamatadhipasya’ in verse 
53. Again, at the end of this MS. there 
is a long prose ])assage which is not 
found in the printed edition. 

12. Rasa-ffan^adhara 
.Jagannatha Panditaraja was not only 
a great poet but also one of the best 
rhetoricians India has ever produced. 
The Rasa-aanctadhnra of Jagannatha is 
one of the best rhetorical works of India 
from every point of view, viz, clarity of 
expression, superb judgement, depth of 
insight, wide range of learning and so 
on. All the examples of the work arc 
Jagannatha’s own composition. 

Unfortunately the workjs available in 
an incomplete form, breaking off in the 
middle of the Uttara Alamkara. No 
definite reason for its incompleTion is 
known. His Vhifra-mimamm-klmndnna 
shows that it was composed aflcr the 
Rasa-ga7iaadhara and one would 
naturally think that Jagannatha really 
completed the work, though the remain- 
ing portion of it is not available to-day 
even in M^S. form. Or, it may be that 
in his anxiety to oppose vehemently his 
greatest rival Appaya Dikshita, he 
really undertook the \vork Khan dan a 

even before the Rasa-ganfdadhara was 

• • 

(Verse 7). 

53 Verse 43 

54 Verse 48. 
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completed. The tradition that the 
learned scholar courted death along 
with his wife Lavangi owing to the 
deliberate insult meted out by Appaya 
Dikshita probably furnishes a clue as to 
why both the Rasa-^angadhara and 
Khandana arc found incomplete. 

13. Sudha-lahari.^^ 

The Sudha4ahari presents a grand 
description of sunrise in thirty verses in 
the metre Sragdhara. The sun rising 
in the east from the Udayagiri causes 
immense delight to all — particularly, to 
the lotus. It is the best healer of all 
diseases and inspires all devotees. Its 
rays shooting through trees and falling 
on the earth appear to the young parrots 
like sticks and they, therefore, try to 
put their legs on them ; the dew-drops 
on leaves, mixed with them, resemble 
the pomegranate seeds in order to eat 
which they open their beaks.’'® The 
sun is the son of Tndra by the eastern 
horizon, as it were, and therefore, it 
appears as though all the birth-rites arc 
performed in the morning.®^ The drops 
of water offered as oblation to the sun 
appear like so many jewels in course 
of their fall to the ground.’* The sun 
is ever merciful to all men inasmuch 
as it seeks for the aid of the fire-god for 
their protection during its absence at 
night. 

14. Yainund-vanuiva, a Proftc Work 

No complete MS. of it is as yet trace'd. 

Only two quotations from it in the Rasa- 
gangndhara are preserved for us.®® 

55 Ed. in the Kavya-mala, Part I. pp. 
16-22. 

56 Verse 5, op. cit. 

B7 Verse 8, op. cit. 

58 Verse 13, op. cit. 

59 Verse 28, op. cit. 

60 Nirnayasagar ed. p. 19, 

»Trjft5[W?T: 

p. 128, 

wfta-JiiiTf-WTftw-iwTfT i 


Jagannatha Panditaraja flourished at 
a time when even the vernacular poets 
were excessively fond of introducing 
alliteration in composition. Several 
Hindi verses of Viharin and Sanskrit 
verses of Jagannatha Panditaraja arc 
very much alike in style as well as 
thought.®' There are traces of the 
influence of his age upon Jagannatha 
Panditaraja; c.g., it was customary 
among aristocrats during Mughal rule 
to maintain a couple of pigeons. There 
is a verse in the Rasor-gangadhara which 
refers to a pair of these love-birds. ®“ 
.Jagannatha Panditaraja is undoubted- 
ly one of the great rhetoricians in 
Sanskrit, if not the greatest. H 
he could have completed the Rasa- 
gangadharai he would have undoubtedly 
eclipsed the glory of all the rhetoricians 
of India. It is only unfortunate that 
such an outstanding personality 
had to faee such a sad end of life. 
He was a great poet as well as a good 
prose-writer. It may be taken for 
granted that his Kdvifn--prahhha-filia 
bears the stamj) of rhetorical perfection 
as the Rasa-gangadbam does; it is ii 
great pity that such an important work 
should still be known in name only. 
We implore the authorities of the 
Raghunath Temple Library, Kashmir 
and .Jammu, to undertake the publica 
tion of this work at their earliest oppor- 
tunity. It may also be presumed that 
the work of our Panditaraja on Sanskrit 
grammar, the Manorania-kuchii-indr- 
diniy would be also a work of out- 

01 E.g. ep. sftOTSKf!! 

(p. 228 of R.G.). 

With Viharin verse ; 

I 

62 > etc., (p. 8 ' 

of liasa^gangadkara) . 
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standing merit. Trained in the same 
school as that of Bhattoji Dikshita and 
probably, his contemporary too, — ^in 
any case, a direct disciple of the son of 
Sheshakrishna, Bhattoji ’s Guru — Jagan- 
natha Panditaraja was eminently fitted 
for the work. Jagannatha^s panegyrics 
upon the then kings of India and hymns 
on various deities are also quite up to 
the standard of the author of the Ram- 
oangadhara, 

Bhanukara, liberally patronized by 
Sher Shah and Nizam Shah, Akbariya 
Kalidasa, court-poet of Akbar, Jagan- 
natha Panditaraja, court-poet of Shah- 
jahan, and many other Sanskrit poets 
who flourished in India during Moslem 
rule show that Sanskrit poetry — and 
similarly, many other branches of 
Sanskrit literature- drew the kindest 


attention of the Moslem rulers. Un- 
qualified praise of Sanskrit poets and 
scholars for the Moslem rulers, acknowl- 
*edged acceptance of liberal patronage 
from Moslem kings, assumption of 
personal name after the ruler as in the 
case of Akbariya Kalidasa, etc., can- 
not but lead to the conclusion that 
liberal Moslem patronage to Sanskrit 
literature was not an exception. Moslem 
rulers like Shaistakhan composed 
Sanskrit verses, and Indian literature 
including the vernaculars has been 
enriched by the contributions of great 
Moslem writers. Sanskrit in particular 
owes a good deal for its flourishing 
continuity till to-day to the Moslem 
rulers, particularly, to their kind 
patronage. 


INDIA AND THE WEST* 

By Prof. Walter E. Clarke 


Every civilization, every religious 
institution builds up around itself cer- 
tain myths, or perhaps it might be 
better to say, certain axioms of thought 
which arc accepted on faith without 
much effort to criticize them and to 
prove them objectively; — they are based 
on the subjective experience of the 
nation or group, an attitude of mind 
towards the universe and human life. 

I am frequently told that my Indian 
studies are impractical, unnecessary, 
and useless. To this I always reply by 
comparing Indian and Chinese studies 
to the study of astronomy. If we leave 
out the calendar and navigation, the 
rest of astronomy serves only to develop 
an intellectual curiosity. This intellec- 
tual curiosity of astronomy has raised 

* From a speech delivered at the Rama- 
krishna-Vedanta Society of Boston, U.S.A. 


our point of view from a geocentric one 
to a heliocentric one; and we are now 
going on to a concept of the sun^as pari 
of a galaxy and even to the still larger 
concept of other galaxies. 

It is just as important to expand our 
point of view about human life on the 
earth from a narrow iHOvineial point 
of view concerning life in a particular 
village, t^wn, county. State, or nation 
to an intellectual curiosity about human 
life in other countries, in other con- 
tinents, and on the whole earth. The 
population of India, is nearly a sixth of 
the population of the world. Surely it 
is important to know about its experi- 
ence with life and its attitude towards 
the universe. The people of India 
have developed certain axioms of 
thought which differ widely from those 
which we in the West have been born 
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with and have come to consider to be 
the only logical and possible ones. 

The West has tended more and more 
to consider things to be more important 
than thoughts, to make ideas corres- 
pond to things, and to define religion 
in terms of social ethics, so much so 
that salvation often seems to be a by- 
product of practical activity rather 
than the chief goal of life. India has 
always tended to insist that ideas are 
more important than things, that things 
must yield to ideas, and to define 
religion in terms of personal experience 
rather than in terms of active social 
service. As a result, in the West there 
has been greater cxj3erimcntation with 
things and with social life. Changes in 
social life have been rapid; but the West 
has tended to be intolerant in the matter 
of creed and dogma and to carry them 
on traditionally and mechanically. 

On the other hand, India has been 
very comprehensive and very tolerant 
in the matter of dogma — in the mutter 
of various views about the world, but 
has tended to^ be intolerant socially — to 
kec]) social life going on in a traditional, 
mechanical, unchanging way. Life in 
the wdrld is regarded as relatively un- 
important — the important thing is sclf- 
reali/ation, the perfecting of oneself 
while performing one’s necessary social 
duties in a traditional way but empha- 
sizing contemplation and ultimate 
extrication of oneself from the bonds of 
transmigration and Karma. Social 
life is kept going not for an immediate 
but for an unseen result for the indi- 


vidual rather than for improving and 
perfecting human society on earth. 
Indian thought is so much interested in 
the goal that it tends to neglect the 
pathway leading to that goal and 
spends too little effort on the world 
which it must pass through. On the 
other hand the West tends to forget the 
goal and to spend too much of its 
energies on little practical activities 
without caring about their meaning. 

The West tends to put an over- 
emphasis on one necessary aspect of life 
but India tends to put an over- 
emphasis on another necessary aspect of 
life. The mutual influence of one on 
the other may lead to a more harmoni- 
ous adjustment of the other-worldly 
religious attitude of mind and the 
worldly attitude of mind, which would 
make human life on earth as comfort- 
able and as happy as possible. To 
many in the West who arc bewildered 
by a multiplicity of little activities, the 
Indian insistence on the necessity of 
always keeping an ultimate goal in view 
comes as a helpful corrective. 

The ideal life, according to all Indian 
teachers, is one which devotes some 
time to study, some time to the main 
tenance of the traditional duties of 
social life, but then devotes much time 
to con tempi atioTi with the aim of a 
personal realization of God. The WesI 
needs to spend more time in contem- 
plation — India needs to spend more 
energy on the forms of social life. Wi- 
nced a balanced effort without over- 
emphasis on either factor. 


‘In the West they are trying to solve the problem how much a man can 
possess, and we are trying here to solve the problem on how little a man can 
live.’ 


— SWAMl ViVEKANANDA 



SWAMI BRAflMANANDA 

By Swami Pavitbananda 


(Continued) 


If the period of stay in the com- 
pany of the Master was one of 
supreme bliss, the days at Baranagore 
were of hard Tapasya in the same pro- 
portion. The young disciples were 
ready to lay down their lives, as it were, 
in search of the great Unknown. They 
did not care about physical comforts, 
they did not care for food and drink; 
one supreme thought of their lives was 
how to realize the Self or rather to make 
the realizations they had in the presence 
of the Master a permanent factor in their 
lives. 

After some time even the life at Bara- 
nagore seemed to them too secure for 
their spiritual growth. They wanted to 
bo lost in the wide unknown world with 
no help and guide excepting God, Some 
of them began to go to places of pil- 
grimage to practise Tapasya in seclu- 
sion. Swami Brahmanaiida spurred by 
such a spirit of renunciation went to 
Puri. He stayed there for some time 
begging his food here and there, and 
passing his days in the thought of the 
Lord. The devotees and disciples of the 
Master could never bear the idea that 
Swami Brahmananda should suffer any 
hardship, for was he not the special 
care of 'the Master? So when Balaram 
Bose, who had a big estate in Orissa and 
a rich establishment at Puri, heard that 
Swami Brahmananda was undergoing 
great austerities, he began to press the 
latter to stay with him in better com- 
fort. Swami Brahmananda, finding 
that at Puri he could not follow his own 
ways of life, returned to Baranagore. 
But he was seized with intense longing 


to make harder efforts to realize the soul 
of life. He expressed his desire to go to 
North India and to practise Tapasya 
somewhere there. The leader Narendra- 
nath reluctantly agreed to allow his be- 
loved brother disciple to embrace the 
wandering life. But he directed another 
brother disciple Swami Subodhananda 
to accompany him, so that ‘Raja’ 
should not have to suffer much incon- 
venience. Swami Brahmananda went to 
Benares via Heoghar and stayed there 
for some time. From Benares Swami 
Brahmananda went to Omkarnath on 
the bank of the Nerhuda. It is said 
that while practising Tapasya on the 
bank of that holy river, Swami Brah- 
mananda was once for six days at a 
stretch in an ecstatic •mood, almost 
oblivious of the outward world. After 
Omkarnath Swami Brahmananc]^ with 
his brother disciple and a devotee visited 
other places of pilgrimage like Pancha- 
vati holy with the association of Rama- 
chandra and Sita, Dwarka where then^ 
is the famous temple of Sri Krishna, 
Porbandar, Girnar, Ajmero, etc., and 
afterwards returned to Brindavan. For 
a soul like Swami Brahmananda, visit- 
ing these holy places did not simply 
mean satisfaction of the idle curiosity of 
a sight-scer, but at every place he would 
identify himself with the deeper spirit 
of the environment. As a result he was 
constantly absorbed within himself, and 
though his lips were closed his face indi- 
cated the spiritual fire within.' Many 
were the persons who were attracted to 
him merely by his placid countenance 
and indrawn look. They would feel it 
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a privilege to be of some service to him 
and pressed the Swami to receive it ; but 
one whose mind soared high was al- 
together indifferent to any material com- 
fort. It was difficult, if not impossible, 
to persuade the Swami to accept any 
gift. If extremely pressed, the Swami 
would agree to accept so little, and that 
of such a trifling nature, that it would 
cause more astonishment than pleasure 
to the giver. 

It was for the second time that the 
Swami had come to Rrindavan. Here 
he passed the days in severe spiritual 
practices. He was burning with a de- 
sire to reach the ultimate goal of life. 
And in the attempt to realize this desire 
any price was not too great for him to 
pay. Throughout the day he would be 
undergoing one or another form of spiri- 
tual practices. Swami Subodhananda 
was there with him. But they hardly 
talked. Swami Subodhananda would 
fetch food for him, but sometimes he 
would eat that and sometimes he would 
remain without meals. Such austerities 
were not the o?itcome of deliberate effort, 
but he was so much occupied with the 
thoug^: of the goal of life that the 
physical comforts about which ordinary 
people. are so particular, had no import- 
ance for him. The great saint Vijay- 
krishna Goswami, who had seen Rakhal 
at Dakshineswar and knew how beloved 
he had been to Sri Ramakrishna, was' at 
this time staying at Brindavan. When 
he saw the severe austerities Swami 
Brahmananda was undergoing, he asked 
him, ‘What necessity have you to per- 
form so much Sad h ana? Has not the 
Master given you all that is cove tabic 
in spiritual life?’ To this the Swami 
simply smiled and replied, ‘What I got 
from him I want to make a permanent 
possession.’ The saint understood that 
it was idle to try to dissuade the Swami 
from his path. After some time Swami 
Subodhananda left for a pilgrimage to 


Hardwar, and Swami Brahmananda 
lived alone. This gave him greater 
freedom of life and an opportunity to 
practise harder Tapasya. 

At Brindavan he heard the news that 
the great devotee Balaram Bose had 
died. Balaram Bose had befriended 
him so much and he had been so greatly 
loved by the Master ! The news of the 
death of Balaram Bose upset him so 
much that he left Brindavan and went 
to the Himalayan region at Hardwar 
for greater solitude. He stayed at 
Kankhal near Hardwar for a period. 
Afterwards he would praise Kankhal 
very much as a suitable place for 
Tapasya. He would say that the at- 
mosphere of Kankhal was very favour- 
able for spiritual growth. At Kankhal 
Swami Vivekananda with some brother 
disciples unexpectedly came to meet 
Swami Brahmananda. The joy of such 
meeting can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Swami Vivekananda feared 
that Swami Brahmananda would, per- 
haps, impair his health by hard Tapasya 
and living alone; so he compelled the 
latter to accompany him on his way to 
Delhi. Swami Vivekananda left his bro- 
ther disciples at Delhi in order to wan- 
der alone. After this, accompanied by 
a brother disciple, Swami Turiyananda, 
Swami Brahmananda started on a pil- 
grimage to .Twalamukhi and from there 
he visited various other sacred places in 
the Punjab, Sindh, Bombay, and Raj- 
putana. At Bombay they unexpectedly 
again met Swami Vivekananda who 
was then preparing to sail for America 
to attend the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago. From there Swami Brahma- 
nanda again returned to Brindavan, 
Swami Turiyananda was also in his 
company. Both of them gave their time 
entirely to spiritual practices, Swami 
Turiyananda also taking care of Swami 
Brahmananda. They had a very envi- 
able time of it at Brindavan, both of 
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them being absorbed day and night in 
communion -with God. Afterwards they 
would delightfully recount many happy 
incidents of their lives at Brindavan. 

Time passes too quickly. While the 
two brother disciples were enjoying 
beatific bliss in the holy atmosphere of 
Brindavan, the news reached them that 
a tremendous success had attended the 
mission of Swami Vivekananda in 
America. They were so glad to see 
that the prophetic utterances of the 
Master with respect to their leader had 
come true. Swami Vivekananda was 
constantly writing to his Gurubhais to 
plunge themselves into work for the re- 
generation of India as well as for the 
welfare of humanity. Repeated letters 
began to come from the monastery, 
which had now been removed to Alam- 
bazar from Baranagore, asking the two 
brothers at Brindavan to return to Ben- 
gal so that all might organize themselves 
together into a band for future work. 
At first Swami Turiyananda returned 
and after some time he was followed 
also by Swami Brahmananda. 

The arrival of the ‘Raja’ at the Math 
created a great stir and enthusiasm. 
Everybody was so glad to have the pri- 
vilege of his company. His very pre- 
sence had an uplifting influence on the 
atmosphere. His placid countenance, 
calm look, indrawn thought, and above 
all, extremely sweet behaviour indicated 
the great spiritual power hidden within 
him. As far as narrating his own 
spiritual experiences was concerned, 
Swami Brahmananda was always very 
taciturn. But anyone standing before 
him would invariably feel that he was 
in the presence of an extraordinary per- 
sonality. When he returned to the 
Math, there was amongst the members 
a fresh wave of enthusiasm for spiritual 
development. The Swami was glad to 
see that the message of Sri Ramakrishna 
made such a tremendous appeal to the 


world. Knowing the Master as he did 
he was not surprised at that, but he 
wanted to make the Math a powerful 
's%hicle for the spread of that message. 
Once he said to his Gurubhais, ‘Your 
life, your Math will be the source of 
solace, hope, and inspiration to all who 
are weary and heavy-laden. Just build 
up your life accordingly.’ When Swami 
Vivekananda heard in America that 
‘Raja’ had returned to the Math, he was 
greatly relieved. For he had always a 
great regard for the judgment and 
opinion of Swami Brahmananda. And 
had not the Master said that Rakhal 
possessed the capability to rule a king- 
dom .1^ Henceforward, Swami Viveka- 
nanda would address most of his letters 
dealing with his future plan of work to 
Swami Brahmananda. Swami Viveka- 
nanda would give out his plan and 
principles in general, but it was Swami 
Brahmananda who saw to their practi- 
cal applicability and gave them a de- 
finite shape. Swami Vivekananda fell 
upon the world like an avalanche. He 
moved like a whirlwind from one end 
of the world to the other to give his 
message. He was too busy and dyna- 
mic. He had no time, as he saM, to 
give his message a finish. So far as the 
Ramakrishna Brotherhood was concern- 
ed Swami Brahmananda with his infi- 
nite calm and patience, extraordinary 
common sense and wisdom made that 
message fruitful in the soil of India. 
Swami Vivekananda came upon the 
world as a* thundering voice. Swami 
Brahman anda’s life was like a gentle 
dew that falls unknown and unperceived 
but brings in the rich autumnal 
harvest. » * 

Two years after Swami Brahmananda 
had returned to the Math, Swami Vive- 
kananda also returned to India. When 
the great Swami met Swami Brahma- 
nanda he handed over to the latter all 
the money he had collected for his 
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Indian work, and said, *Now I am re- 
lieved. I have handed over the sacred 
trust to the right person !’ Swami 
Brahmananda was the ‘friend, philo- 
sopher, and guide’ of Swami Viveka- 
nanda in every respect. He took care 
of his health, gave advice about his 
plans, arranged his tours, and put his 
ideas into action. When the Rama- 
krishna Mission Society was started 
Swami Vivekananda became the general 
President and Swami Brahmananda was 
made the President of the Calcutta 
centre. But in the beginning of 1902 
Swami Vivekananda relinquished his 
position in favour of Swami Brahma- 
iianda, and the latter worked as the 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission till his last day. 

The relation between Swami Viveka- 
nanda and Swami Brahmananda was 
wonderful, and very enjoyable to anyone 
who witnessed it. One was a born 
leader of men and a world-mover, the 
other was a hidden reservoir of great 
spiritual power and loved to work 
silently. One gave out his message like 
a trumpet call, the other sought to 
sprea^ influence mainly through silence 
and life. One was in the limelight, the 
other always wanted to be away from 
the public gaze. Both were the beloved 
of the Master. Both were termed by 
the Master as ‘Nityasiddhas’ or 
‘Ishvarakotis’, that is, souls who ^are 
eternally free but come down to the 
earth for the good and gjiidance of 
humanity. Both knew each other inti- 
mately from their school-days, and their 
lifelong relationship only increased their 
love and respect fpT each other. When 
Swami Vivekananda returned from 
America he bowed down to Swami 
Brahmananda saying, ‘The son of a 
Guru is to be respected as much as the 
Guru himself.’ Swami Brahmananda 
too did not lag behind in his sense of 
humour. He returned the compliment 


saying, ‘To the elder brother is due the 
respect that is given to a father.’ 

With this spiritual background the 
human relationship between the two 
was very interesting. Sometimes with 
his practical common sense and intimate 
knowledge of local affairs Swami 
Brahmananda had to modify plans given 
by Swami Vivekananda. At that the 
latter would at times become upset and 
wild. But afterwards when he under- 
stood his own mistake he showed 
repentance in such a way that the 
supposedly aggrieved party would feel 
embarrassed and regret the sufferings 
caused to the Swami. Swami Viveka- 
nanda was fond of animals. Swami 
Brahmananda was a lover of plants and 
gardens. When the animals of the one 
would cause damage to the garden of 
the other there would ensue a quarrel, 
the very seriousness of which would 
cause side-splitting laughter to the 
bystanders. 

Swami Vivekananda had infinite 
faith in the loyalty of Swami Brahma- 
nanda to his cause. He would say, 
‘Others may desert me. But “Raja” 
will stand by me till the last.’ The two 
giants put their shoulders together to 
further the cause of the work started in 
the name of the Master. The new 
monastery at Belur was established in 
1899. A permanent centre was startc<l 
in Madras, another was opened in the 
retreat of the Himalayas. Others were 
growing. Preachers were sent to Eng- 
land and America. The work was 
growing apace. But the two Swamis 
could not work together long. The life 
of Swami Vivekananda was prematurely 
cut short in the year 1902. 

The passing away of the leader was 
a great blow to the work he had started. 
And it was a great shock to his Guru- 
bhais, specially to Swami Brahmananda 
on whom the whole responsibility now 
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fell and to whom the whole institution 
now turned for guidance. 

But love for the leader meant love 
for his work and for the mission he had 
started. And behind the mission of 
the leader was the will of the Master. 
So Swami Brahmananda, with his usual 
calmness, forgetting his personal 
bereavement and the loss to the Brother- 
hood from the passing away of Swami 
Vivekananda, turned his attention to 
the discharge of the duties that devolved 
on him. 

There were critics who thought that 
in the absence of Swami Vivekananda 
his work would be stranded or would die 
a natural death. But Swami Viveka- 
nanda as a spirit was no less a power 
than *Swami Vivekananda in his physi- 
cal body’. He himself once said, H 
am a voice without body.* Yes, that 
voice even in the absence of the body 
began to ring in the ears of his brother 
disciples, personal disciples, and innu- 
merable admirers and devotees. Their 
love and respect for him were spontane- 
ously translated into enthusiasm for the 
furtherance of his cause, so it was no 
wonder that the organization soon 
recovered from the shock and the work 
began to grow and expand as a matter 
of course. At such a critical time the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission was 
fortunate to have at their helm a per- 
sonality like Swami Brahmananda. 

The method of work of Swami 
Brahmananda was wonderful. Though 
he would be working hard, and though 
his responsibility was too great for any 
ordinary mortal, his calmness was 
never disturbed, the serenity of his 
mind was never ruffled. About fhc 
secret of work he once said, ‘Give the 
whole of your mind to God. If there 
is no wastage of mental energy, with a 
fraction of your mind you can do so 
much work that the world will be 
dazed.* The truth of this was exempli- 


fied in the life of the Swami himself. 
Who could have believed on seeing him 
that he was bearing such a heavy 
Burden? It seemed rather as if he was 
indifferent to what was going on out- 
side with regard to the organization and 
that his whole mind was given to God. 
It was as if only by an effort that he 
could bring his mind down to mundane 
things. His far-away look, his half- 
closed eyes, deeply calm composure 
indicated that his thoughts did not 
belong to this plane of existence. He 
would very often be so much lost in his 
own thought that one would not dare 
approach him lest one should disturb 
him. But yet he was aware of the 
very details of the work that was going 
on. He had intimate knowledge of the 
mind of the different members working 
even in distant centres. He could read 
characters at a glance and guide them 
accordingly. Every member of the 
vast organization felt that his interest 
was safe in the hands of the Swami. 
His gentle wish was more than a com- 
mand to all the workers. 

The interests of the Swami were 
varied. He could give wise direction as 
to the design of a building, h? could 
give plans as to how to do relief works, 
his suggestions on the method of educa- 
tion were valued by educationists, his 
advice regarding the principles to be 
followed in editing books was at once 
found to be extremely sound, and at 
every Asl^rama he visited or stayed in, 
he encomaged people to have flowers 
and kitchen gardens. His love of 
flowers was great. He would consider 
the flowers blossomed forth in the 
gardens as the offerings of Nature to 
the All-pervading Deity. Any one 
plucking a flower or injuring a flower 
plant would incur the greatest displea- 
sure of the Swami. He would see that 
the accounts of public money were kept 
with the strictest regularity. He would 
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not tolerate the slightest carelessness in 
this respect. 

But beyond all these interests OFe 
could vividly see in him that here was 
a mind which could not be brought 
down to the level of ordinary work. It 
was very difficult to persuade the Swami 
to attend the meetings of the Trustees 
of the Math or of the Governing Body 
of the Mission. He had a happy knack 
of feeling ‘slightly indisposed’ on such 
occasions or of giving suggestions that 
the meeting might be postponed. Those 
who were responsible for convening such 
meetings had a hard time of it with the 
Swami in this respect. They felt that 
they were trying to bring within the 
constitution of the law a soul which 
eternally soared above all laws. They 
felt greatly pained at the thought of 
what a great torture it meant to the 
Swami. But once he could be brought 
to the meeting his opinions and sugges- 
tions were invaluable. Experiences 
showed that his counsels were so very 
correct that nobody, even in the course 
of the debate,^ or afterwards, would feel 
inclined to dispute what he had said. 
And ^here was hardly any debate at 
such meetings. What the Swami 
would say or even remotely suggest 
would invariably be accepted by all. 
Swami Saradananda, who was the life- 
long Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, once said to a young worker, 
‘When I say a thing, you should judge 
and discriminate whether I am right 
or wrong, but when Maharaj (meaning 
Swami Brahmananda) says a thing 
you may safely accept that as true 
without the slightest; doubt.’ This was 
said by one who had vast organizing 
ability, and who had successfully guided 
innumerable undertakings. 

Swami Brahmananda undertook 
several tours in North and South India, 
and once he went also to East Bengal 
and Assam. By the inspiration of his 


presence existing centres received a 
fresh impetus and new centres began to 
spring up. Wherever he would go there 
came a crowd of visitors — young and 
old — to see him. They were invariably 
so much impressed by his love, kind- 
ness, and the force of his personality, 
that they became lifelong friends and 
supporters of the Mission. When he 
visited a centre he would not go so 
much into the details of the works as 
he would be interested in giving the 
members a spiritual uplift. He would 
say that one cannot do really unselfish 
work unless one’s whole mind is given 
to God. Now, this was exactly the 
thing he was interested in with regard 
to the work, viz, whether they were 
working as in the service of God or only 
passing their days in a humdrum way. 
He would say to the monks, ‘Fie on 
you, if after giving up the world, cutting 
yourselves off from the love of your 
parents and relatives, you cannot devote 
the whole of your energy to the 
realization of God.’ He would exhort 
one and all to make the realization of 
God the one and only aim of their lives. 
He would say, ‘Create dissatisfaction in 
your mind even by an effort. Ask 
yourself whether you are devoting the 
whole of your energy to your spiritual 
welfare.'^ Ask yourself at night, how 
much of the time has been spent in 
communion with God and how much in 
other things. The time that has not 
been given to God, has been spent in 
vain, has been wasted.’ 

Strange to say, though he laid the 
main emphasis on spiritual growth, the 
work of the Mission was steadily growing 
uidcr his care. He raised the humani- 
tarian work of the Mission to a spiri- 
tual level. Mere humanitarian work, 
without any spiritual motive behind it 
leads to egotism and pride and becomes 
a danger to one’s spiritual life. But, 
unselfish work done in a proper spirit, 
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in a spirit of humble service, conduces 
to one’s spiritual welfare and leads to 
God. That is what the Swami wanted. 
‘We have to work so hard that we do 
not get sufficient time for meditation’, 
said a disciple to the Swami, thinking 
he would get sympathy from one whose 
whole mind was given to God. ‘You 
hould feel ashamed to say that, my 
hild,’ replied the Swami. ‘You arc 
nonks, you ought not to complain of 
lard work. It is not the quantity of 
vork but the vagaries of the mind that 
:reate obstacles in the way of medita- 
ioii.’ ‘Just sacrifice this one life for 
he sake of the work of the Swamiji 
Swami Vivekananda), even if you con- 
idcr it a loss. Have you not lived 
iountless lives before? But if you give 
roursclf up whole-heartedly to his 
jause, rest assured through his grace, 
^our spiritual life will progress with the 
;pecd of a rocket’, once he said to a 
lisciple who inquired whether the work 
itarted by Swami Vivekananda was 
consistent with the orthodox form of 
iadhana. ‘Don’t be ungrateful to 
Swamiji,’ he said to some young men 
ill another occasion. ‘He worked him- 
;f lf to death for you and the country, 
lust plunge yourself into his work and 
‘epay the debt due to him.’ 

Swami Brahmananda would not often 
alk of spiritual things. It would be 


very difficult to draw him out into 
spiritual conversations. But when he 
diij talk, his words would scintillate 
with fire, and those who heard would 
get a lifelong inspiration. 

As a result of his influence, many 
young men began to join the Order. 
Sometimes, a doubting mind would find 
its scepticism vanish by merely coming 
into his presence. One could rarely 
argue with him, nor was he given to 
theoretical discussions. His presence 
was enough to solve many complex 
problems which had troubled people for 
many, many weary years. Innumer- 
able persons had such experiences. 

Wherever he would go there would be 
so much joyous festivity that all found 
themselves drowned in it. But there 
was this characteristic about it, that it 
was highly uplifting. Once there was 
so much disaffection amongst the 
members in a certain centre that the 
whole atmosphere was vitiated. When 
all other remedies failed Swami Brahma- 
nanda was approached and persuaded 
to visit the centre. When •he went to 
the place he did not at all inquire into 
the grievances of the individual 
members. His presence created such a 
great wave of spiritual enthusiasm that 
all petty problems were automatically 
solved. Every one was astonished at 
this wonderful phenomenon. 


(To be concluded) 


‘I want iron-wills and hearts that do not know how to quake^ . . , We must 
rouse India and the whole world. . . | The essential thing is renunciation,— • 
v/ithout renunciation none can pour out his whole heart in working for others. 
The man of renunciation sees all with an equal eye, and devotes himself to the 
service of all.* 


—Swami Vivekananda 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OUR Readers 

The Teachings this month present 
some intimate talk of the Master on 
deep spiritual matters with one who 
was rightly considered a spiritual genius 
in Bengal. . . . The Editor examines 
Mysticism as a Social Force with special 
reference to India. ... Of late our 
readers have been regaled with various 
presentations of intuition. They are 
thus well prepared for receiving Swami 
Sharvananda’s masterly study of Intui- 
tion, Mental and Supra-mental. . . . 
Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjee’s study 
of Hindu images is always illuminat- 
ing. The Mother Divine will give food 
for thought during the Pujfi month. . . . 
How are we to receive the Mother when 
She comes ? The answer is to be found 
in Swami Turiyanandaii’s few but preg- 
nant words in When the Mother Comes. 
. . . Sist^T* Nivedita made her name 
as a prose writer. But in A Litany of 
Loi^c there is a real tou’ch of poetic 
genius. . . . Dr. .Tatindra Bimal Chau- 
dhiiri concludes his well-documented 
presentation of Jagannatha Panditaraja, 
. . . Loving friends distinguish 

not in order to divide, but 
to make the rapprochement more 
rational and lasting. The contrasts 
they deal with nce^ not be 
taken too literally. Thus warned, our 
readers will find much food for reflec- 
tion in the brief article India and the 
West by Prof. Walter E. Clarke of the 
Harvard University. He has visited 
India and has a profound appreciation 
of Indian culture. , . . This month we 
meet with Swami Brahmananda^ in the 
full height of his spiritual attainment, 
hammering into shape his Master^s 
message. 


Love of Art in Russia 

The June issue of The Scholar pub 
lishes an article on Russian Art bj 
Prof. Nicholas Roerich, in which w< 
read; ‘The Russian nation has always 
been attached to art. Since the timt 
of yore all its modes of life have beer 
saturated with self-expression of true 
art. The ancient heroic epos, the folk- 
lore, the national string and wind in- 
struments, laces, carved wood, ikons, 
ornamental details in architecture,— 
all of these speak of genuine, natural, 
artistic aspirations.* As evidence o 
the love of art of the present-da} 
Russians, the writer argues : ‘It 
Moscow, 10,000 people out of 2,000,0()( 
inhabitants visit every exhibitior 
(whereas, by the way, the sann 
.5,000 is the average of visitors to ai 
art exhibition in London out of hc] 
10,000,000 inhabitants).* The peasantf 
are not behind the intellectuals in thcii 
appreciation; ‘A painter who is abU 
to produce on a piece of canvas an ap 
proximate likc**ess to a human face cai 
rely upon a long life of safety and com- 
fort in the country.* No wonder that 
the Russian proletariate evoke univer- 
sal love and sympathy ! 

Caste and Education in Ancient 
India 

Prof. Dr. A. S. Altekar examines 
Influence of the Caste System on Educa 
tion in Ancient India in the July issm 
j of The Hindustan Review and con 
eludes; ‘The caste system . . . madt 
education rigid only to a limited de- 
gree, and that too in very late times. 
In support of this he writes : ‘ • 

with the exception of the exclusion of 
the Shudras from the Vedic education, 
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the caste system for a long time did not 
result in restricting profession to parti- 
cular castes.’ This is a very bold and 
general statement, which, we are afraid, 
cannot be fully borne out by history 
and mythology. The story of Ekalavya 
of the Mahdbhdrata is too well known 
and so also is that of the Shudra her- 
mit who was beheaded by Rama- 
chandra. Historians aver that a 
Shudra monarchy was tolerated rather 
than loved, and the scriptures clearly 
allude to it as a calamity. That ambi- 
tious Brahmins could not be prevented 
from ‘following the military profession,’ 
that ‘recruitment to the army was not 
confined to the Kshatriya caste’, and 
that ‘it was very largely recruited from 
the Shudras,’ may be historical facts. 
It may also be true that ‘when Yuan 
Chwang was in India in the second 
(quarter of the seventh century A.D., the 
kings of Ujjain, Maheswar, and Assam 
were Brahmanas, those of Pariyalra and 
Kanauj Vaishyas, those of Matipur ( ?) 
and Sind Shudras’. But a few stray 
facts cannot cither prove or disprove a 
theory. Weight of evidence would 
rather force on us the conclusion that 
while the upper classes had greater 
freedom in a downward movement in 
choosing their professions, the lower 
classes were denied a corresponding 
upward trend. Powerful groups, and 
especially immigrants, made their posi- 
tion by dint of military prowess or poli- 
tical wirepulling. For the generality of 
the people, what mobility there was, 
existed in spite of, rather than because 
of, the caste system. We cannot get 
over the fact that caste, as wc under- 
stand it nowadays, works for rigidity| 
rather than for easy adaptation. And 
when all possible credit is given to it, 
untouchability stares us in the face as 
a downright condemnation. Such con- 
fusion of thought and baseless conclu- 
sions arc due to a failure to distinguish 


between true caste, which Mr. G. H. 
Mees calls Varna, and its false stereo- 
tyoed form which he calls Jati. Caste, 
wKn rightly understood, i.e., in the 
sense in which Sri Krishna uses it in the 
Gita, reflects a just and rational order 
of things, and as such it is above all 
criticism. The writer would have been 
on surer ground if he had distinguished 
between these two positions. 

ViVEKANANDA AND A DeITY IN THE 

Making 

In The Aryan Path of August, Shri 
Nolini Kanta Gupta in course of a dis- 
cussion on An Aspect of Emergent 
Evolution, writes: ‘Professor Alexan- 
der spoke of the emergence of deities 
who would embody emergent proper- 
ties other than those manifest in the 
Mind of man. Morgan asks whether 
there is not also a Deity — or the Deity 
— ^in the making. He establishes the 
logical necessity of such a consumma- 
tion this way: The evolutionary urge 
(or nisus, as it has been called) in its 
upward drive creates imd throws up on 
all sides, at each stage, forms of the 
new property or principle of existence 
that has conic into evidence. . . . Hiese 
are, however, the branchings of the 
evolutionary nisus which has a central 
line of advance running through the 
entire gradation of emergen ts. . . . The 
interesting point is this, that at the 
present stage of emergence, what the 
central line touches and arrives at is the 
Deity. Or, again, the thing can be 
viewed in another way. . . . The scheme 
of the movement can be figured as a 
pyramid — the base of the pyramid re- 
presents Matter, but the apex where the 
narrowing sides converge is what is call- 
ed the Deity .... It (the conclusion) 
comes perilously near the Indian con- 
ception of Avatarhood ! The central 
line of evolutionary nisus is the line of 
Avatarhood. At each point of the line,’ 
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on the level of the newly emerged 
principle, there is a divine embodiment 
of that principle. The esoteric signifi- 
cance of the graded scale of Avafar- 
hood, as illustrated in Vishnu’s ten 
Forms, has long ago been pointed out, 
by Vivekananda, I think, in this light.* 

We are not sute if this is really the 
Indian conception of Avatarhood. At 
least the Vaishnavas will join issue in 
right earnest, since there can be no 
qualitative difference between the ten 
Avataras. Besides, emergence is quite 
incompatible with the Vaishnavic con- 
ception of Avatarhood. As for Swami 
Vivekananda, we have in vain ran- 
sacked his volumes and consulted other 
living authorities for confirmation of this 
view. Unfortunately the writer gives no 
reference. We arc aware, however, that 
the late Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal held 
such a view. (Vide, Europe Asks: Who 
is Shree Krishna? Pp. 40 — 42). 

Socialism or Trusteeship? 

Mr. Bijoy Lai Chatterjee writes in 
The Modern Re:^lcxv of August: ‘Socia- 
lism means equal distribution, in Ber- 
nard Shaw’s language “equality of 
income”. Non-violence implies social- 
ism'.’ And he goes on: ‘Gandhiji as 
an ardent believer in the principle of 
non-violence wants to reconstruct so- 
ciety on the foundation of love. » It is 
not merely an intellectual conception 
with him but a living passion.’ The 
second proposition is crystal clear, and 
anyone who knows anything of 
Gandhiji, knows also that the greatest 
preoccupation of his life is the raising 
of the have-nots^ But we do not know 
if he has ever advocated in clear terms 
socialism with all its implications. His 
writings may lean towards such a posi- 
tion.* One may even make out a case 
about his sympathy for socialism. But 
in the absence of a clear statement we 
hesitate to accept the writer’s position. 


We are confirmed in this honest hesita- 
tion by the following passage in the 
Harijan of 2nd August: ‘For my part 1 
desire not abolition, but conversion of 
their (Princes’) autocracy into trustee- 
ship, not in name but in reality. The 
arbitrary powers they enjoy should go. 
The liberty of the people should not de- 
pend upon the will of an individual 
however noble and anefent may be his 
descent. Nor can any person, whether 
prince or princely zemindar or mer- 
chant, be the sole owner and disposer 
of possessions hereditary or self- 
acquired. Every individual must have 
the fullest liberty to use his talents 
consistently with equal use by his 
neighbours but no one is entitled to the 
arbitrary use of the gains from the 
talents. He is part of the nation or say 
the social structure surrounding him. 
Therefore he can only use his talents 
not for self only but for the social 
structure of which he is but a part and 
on whose sufferance he lives.’ (The 
Italics are ours). We held a view 

much similar to that of Gandhiji in 
our January editorial. Mahatmaji does 
not seem to be consciously working for 
socialism. He rather advocates justice, 
trusteeship, auJ equality of oppor- 
tunity. True, he speaks of the possi- 
bility of equality being brought about 
by revolution. But that is a position 
which he wants to avoid if possible. 
Further down in the same article he 
writes: ‘The present inequalities are 
surely due to people’s ignorance.’ But 
this inequality does not seem to have 
any direct reference to income or pos- 
’session. The context would show that 
I it refers rather to the use of talents. 
We may be mistaken, but we are ready 
to be enlightened. 

Maya, Negative or Positive? 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., sums up his 
article on The Ethics of Advaita in The 
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Vedanta Kesari of August with the 
following words: ^While the concep- 
tion of Maya, in one of its main aspects, 
implied the need for self-denial and is 
negative, in another, it means self- 
affirmation and is positive. Only wc 
should remember that the self which is 


denied is the narrow or egoistic self, and 
that which is affirmed in its place is the 
iviiversal one. Together, these two 
lessons of self-denial and love, in the 
exalted sense, constitute the sum of 
Advaitic morality.’ Will those who 
decry non-dualism as a negative philo- 
sophy, take a lesson from this? 


KEVIKVVS AND NOTICES 


GITA. Explained by Dnyaxesiiwak 
Maiiara.i. Translait-^d into English hy 
MaNU Sl UEDAU, B.A., R.SlL (LoNDOn), BaR-AT- 
Law, M.I..A. (Centrai.). Second Edition. 
Published from PalU Hill, Bandra, Bombmj- 
Pp. 3SG. Price Rs. 5. 

Dnyaneshwar Maharaj is a great Mahara- 
shtra sage who lived in the thirteenth 
century. To rxj)ound his philo.sophy, in- 
stead of taking Sanskrit as the vehicle of 
expression, he chose llie dialect of the 
masses. As such his message reached a 
wider public. The cuininentary on the Gita 
by Dnyaneshwar Maharaj is a very, veiy 
important book to all religious-mindtd per 
soiis in Maharashtra. It is the collection of 
discourses given by the sage in the current 
language of the people. The book was 
translated into modern Marathi by Pandit 
G. K. Moghe, from which Mr. iManu Subedar 
has translated it into Englis/i. 

Dnyaneshwar’s work is highly inspiring. 
It is a great heritage not only of the people 
to whom the discourses vrere addressed bat 
of the whole of India. The book is a great 
guide not only to those who seek spirituality 
but also to those in whom that thirst has 
not as yet awakened. The Englisli-reading 
public will be thankful to the translator for 
making this great classic, accessible to them. 

Dnyaneshwar Maharaj gave discourses on 
the Gita and he meant them for the comniofi 
people. As such he freely draws illusir^i- 
tions, metaphors, and similes from the dai1;| 
life of the people and wants to explain the 
Gita in terms of the difficulties in life of 
ordinary men. It is because of this, perhaps, 
that the hook is so valuable. The author 
explains high philosophy in a way that even 
a man in the street can understand, follow, 
and draw sustenance of life from that. ‘The 
current (of Sams&ra) is strong and there is 


no bridge,’ says Dnyaneshwar Maharaj. 
‘The question is, how will a human being 
cross this river in the form of Maya, parli- 
cidarly when every effort made turns out 
fruitless? Those who rely upon mere intelli- 
gence to cross this mighty river, have been 
dragged in hy the whirlpools of their own 
pride in the depth and intricacies of their 
knowledge, like a swimmer trusting to the 
strength of his arms. Some take with them 
life-belts in the form of Vedas, but also put 
round themselves a stone in the form of self- 
conceit. . . . Just as it is difficult to get 
a cure without treatment, or to ptiiclratc ihe 
mind of a hypocrite, or to abandon the 
object souglit when it within reach, this 
journey is difficult to accomplish for the 
seeker. It is as rare a sight as thieves in 
public, conference, or live fish whiA has 
swallowed the hook, or the devil who is 
afraid of the ghost, or a young buck eating 
up its own bones, or an ant crossing the 
Mcru mountain, and yet he, w’ho is devoted 
to Me ((iod) with all his faculties, gets 
across the river easily.’ 

The author explains the Gila in terms of 
Monism, hut he advocates Karma and 
Bhakti ns n^ch as .Tiuina. 

The translator gives two Introductions, 
one for each edition of the book. In the 
Introduction to the first edition he tries to 
give some information about the author as 
well as the essence of ^^is message. But, un- 
fortunately, in it there are many things 
whicli are unnecessary, if not uncalled for. 
From the failure of the Hague Tribunal and 
the League of Nations up to the great, neces- 
sity in modern India ‘lo smasn the idols’, 
many things come within the sweep of his 
purview. He is up against ‘a childlike play 
with gods, that are treated as dolls, and 
with dolls that are ireated as gods’, and if. 
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we can remove the idols and temples Hhere 
would be less occasion for contrast and mis- 
understanding with too votaries of ]sla||p\ 
The value of the Introduction would have 
been much better if he had not mixed up his 
own message with the message of Dnyanc- 
shwar Maharaj. But in tie second Introduc- 
tion he fares better in this respect. He says, 
‘This is the path, of which the Gita speaks. 
Most of the things mentioned here are 
familiar to those who are already on this 
way. They arc mentioned by the transla- 
tor, not because it is his function to throw 
light on this path, but for the benefit of 
those who pooh-pooh and are cynical about 
the life ol the Spirit. The world of materia- 
lism known as the European civilization has 
made sufficient inroads on India to render 
most Indians cynical about these matters. 
Their cynicism is primarily based on cow- 
ardice, because the spiritual path requires 
the greatest courage.’ Also, ‘No one would 
be more conscious than the writer of these 
lines of his shortcomings. He has only 
taken from the body of the book a few of 
the concepts, which he is setting out here 
for those who scoff at the teachings of all 
prophets and all moral teachers of 
mankind. He claims no originality. 
But in a dark night, if the hand, 
(hat holds the lantern, is that of an 
unworthy nyip, ^^yhy not use the light 
ail the same.^’ Yes, the public who will 
use this lantern will l^e graleCul also to the 
hand that has held it. In spite of our differ- 
ences with the translator on some points that 
have been shown, wc shall unhesitatingly 
(hank him for the great service he has ren- 
dered to the reading public, by translating 
this important Marathi classic and that so 
beautifully. 

GERMANS BEYOND GERMANY. By 
V iLEM Haas. Published by the Interna- 
lional Book House, Ltd., Bcfmbay. Pp. liv 
-\-308. Price Rs. 

At the beginning of the present war many 
endeavoured to show that Hitler did not 
represent the true ^feelings of the German 
people who were held to have been subjected 
to a forced allegiance to him. But later 
developments gave the lie to such a belief, 
and . thoughtful minds set themselves to 
study the Hitler-phenomenon more deeply in 
the light of German history. The book 
under review is the result of such a study. 
According to the author, an inhabitant of 
Czechoslovakia but now a refugee in India, 


the ‘phenomenon like Hitler cannot be pure 
chance but must have some relation to the 
German character’. 

The book begins with a long Introduction 
from the learned pen of the author in which 
he analyses the German character and 
claims to have arrived at the root impulse 
that has been sweeping the German mind 
for the last centuries: ‘One single vision 
gleams like a ghostly moon through the 
German centuries, one single stream rushes 
beneath German earth.’ And what is that 
stream that runs beneath the subsoil of the 
German mind? It is a passion, says the 
author, for death and destruction, a frenzied 
blood-lust that has dominated the whole 
course of the German history and has 
attained complete fruition in the life of 
Hitler. By copious illustrations drawn from 
German literature the author shows that 
this ‘music of the dissolution of the world 
into the nothingness of blind instincts, in 
the voluptuousness of death, is in reality at 
least two centuries old and has permeated 
German poetry, German philosophy, and 
indirectly even German politics, at all really 
decisive moments, just as it dominates llic 
politics of the (iermans to-day’. This 
national trait of the German character, the 
author holds, is not known to the outside 
world, because that section of the German 
literature which reveals the secret, has 
scarcely been ever translated into foreign 
tongues. 

Another characteristic feature <>( the 
German history to which the author draws 
the reader’s attention is the uninterrupted 
flow of emigration of German intellectuals 
from decade to decade to foreign lands. 
This has been due, observes Mr. Haas, to the 
fact that ‘the German people has not been 
able to achieve that condition of political 
balance which would have permitted them 
to afford genuine shelter to the- fulness and 
diversity of the intellectual life produced on 
their own soil’. The process has reached its 
zenith under the totalitarian regime of 
, Hitler. Stefan George, Einstein, HeinricK 
j^ann, and many others are now exiles from 
H \heir motherland. The political philosophy 
of the German people, as pointed out by the 
writer, is also responsible for such a pheno- 
menon. It does not believe in the reality 
of the individual as a political being and^ 
wants him to merge himself in the higher 
unity and reality called ‘Nation’, ‘State’, 
‘Fatherland’, or ‘Race’. Whoever will assert 
his individuality in defiance of this principle 
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will hazard the risk of persecution or even 
death. Such a philosophy is called for to 
preserve the political solidarity of the nation 
to be harnessed to some particular goal. In 
the case of Germany under Hitler it is, per- 
haps, the dream of world-domination. 

The long anthology presenting extracts 
from ‘old German poets, thinkers, and 
artists’, including Goethe, Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Anselm Feuerbach, and a 
number of others, has been selected by the 
author in support of his thesis rropounded 
in the Introduction. These great Germans 
were ‘beyond Germany’ because they were 
not wholly swayed by the German menta- 
lity, but had the vision to see and the 
strength to point out what was wrong with 
their people. The author divides them into 
three ^oups : Firstly, those who were of 
*such stature that at least a part of their 
nature stretched beyond Germany and Ger- 
man mind . . . ; secondly, such Germans 
whose ideas and views were beyond the offi- 
cial German view-point, who thought more 
freely and with less prejudice than the 
majority of the German people.’ And third- 
ly, such men who were compelled to live as 
exiles outside Germany. It is doubtful 
whether these passages quoted at length, 
have proved the author’s proposition to the 
extent he claims. 

Germany under. Nazi rule has become a 
menace to peace and liberty. But it will be 
wrong to hold that Nazism is an oulcome 
purely of the historical development of the 
German mind. It is difficult to stigmatize 
a whole people as sinister and obsessed by 
an inherent mania for persecution and anni- 
hilation. Hitler is as much a product of the 
German nation as arc (ioelhe, Kaiil, Heine, 
and other great souls. It cannot be gain- 
said that the exasperating effect of the 
treaty of Versailles on the German mind 
supplied the opportunity to Hitler. The re- 
grettably low level of international morality 
and justice and the overbearing and blindly 
self-seeking conduct of the imperialistic 
democracies are not less responsible for the 
political unrest that has brought into exist- 
ence the terror of Nazism. There are o(her 
causes too. All these factors will havc|jto 
be taken into account before an effective 
remedy for the Nazi problem can be dis- 
covered. 

The book under review represents a seri- 
ous study of a considerable aspect of the 
Nazi tangle and throws ample light on the 


baffling character of the German paradox. 
The get-up and print are quite good. 

WAYFARER’S WORDS, VOL. II. By 
IVyts. Rhys Davids, D.Litt., M.A. Pub- 
lished by Messrs, Luzac Co., Great Rus- 
sell Street, London, Pp. SJ^d. 

In this second volume Mrs. Rhys Davids 
presents another series of her scattered 
writings and occasional le(‘turcs on Buddh- 
ism. She is an original writer on Buddhism 
and depends for her materials on her own 
researches. One of the ideas behind the 
collection is to show wherein she differs from 
‘current Southern Buddhist values and cer- 
tain opinions (and translated terms) of 
Western students of Buddhism’. Man and 
Deity in Oriflinal Buddhism, IIow Does Man 
Persist} The So-called Kii^hlfold Path, An 
Historical Asi>ect of Nirvana, Nirvana in 
the Negative, Curious Omissions in Pali 
Canonical Lists, — are some specimens of sub- 
jects dealt with in the book, that will give 
an idea as to the variety of aspects taken 
up for discussion. The book wdlld)e of much 
interest to students of Buddhism. 

BENGALI 

SWAMI BRAHMANANDA. Published by 
Swami Almabodhananda from the Udbodhan 
Office, / Udbodhan Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. Pp. 321. Price Rs. 2. 

Swami Brahma nanda is known to be the 
greatest spiritual force amoffg the first dis- 
ciples of Sri Ramakrishna. The book is a 
masterly life-sketch of this spiritual^ giant. 
That it will be of great help and inspiration 
to the spiritual aspirants cannot be gain- 
said. Moreover, the lucid style and dignified 
language will tempt even those who would 
not read a book of ibis type otherwise. The 
gct-iip is splendid. 

SRI-MA-KATHA (WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TION BY SWAMI MADHAVANANDA). 
By Swami Iagannathanakda. Published by 
Swami Atmabodhananda from the Udbodhan 
Office, 1 Udbodhan Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta, Pp. 316. Price Re. 1-8. 

The writer was long in touch with Sri-Ma 
— ^the wonderful writef of the Sn Rama- 
krishna Kathdmrita. In this book the 
writer has recorded the conversations of Sri- 
Ma which are replete with sayings and 
reminiscences of Sri Ramakrishna. To some 
extent the book may serve the same purpose 
as the Kathamrifa. The gel-up is good. 
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CHARITABLE DISPENSARIES OF THE 
^ RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

In addition to the indoor hospitals, al- 
ready reported in the August issue of this 
magazine, the Rainakrishna Math and Mission 
conducted 50 charitable dispensaries in 1941. 
TJiey adopted homoeopathic, Ayurvedic, and 
allopathic systems of treatment according to 
local condition^. The Sevashrama at Rangoon 
with its 3,65,471 patients and a daily 
average of 1,030, continued to hold the 
highest record. Special mention may be 
made of the outdoor dispensaries at Benares, 
Lucknow, Katihar, Bankura, Cawnpore, 
Midnapore, and Salkia, where the numbers 
of patients were very considerable. 

The T. B. Clinic at Delhi has got from the 
Government a piece of land. It will soon 
begin the construction of its own buildings. 
The Bankura Sevashrama has constructed 
separate buildings for its medical department. 
' The outdoor dispensaries of the Math and 
Mission treated 18,56,511 cases in all, the 
daily average being about 5,800. ^The follow 
ing table will give a rough idea of the work 
done by the various dispensaries. (For 
brevity, Ilamakrishna Mission is printed in 
the table as R.K.M. The others are all dis- 
pensaries attached to the Maths). 


Oiildoor Patients Treated during 1941 

Centre Total No, 

of Canes 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Rangoon ... 8,65,471 
R.K.M. Home of Service, Benares ... 2, 31', 4.58 
R.K.M. Sevashrama, Lucknow ... 1,14,887 
R.K.M. Sevashrama, Bankura ... 86,691 

R. K. M. Ashrama, Cawnpore ... 80,825 

Ilamakrishna Math, Madras ... 70,195 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Katihar ... 67,856 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Midnapore ... 50,670 

R.K.M. Scva-.sadana, Salkia ... 40,796 

R.K.M., Karachi ... ^ ... 49,f»69 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Brindavan ... 44,768 

R.K.M. A.shrama, Bombay * ... 43,107 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Patna ... 37,258 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Calicut ... 35,604 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Allahabad ... 35,580 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Salem ... 35,273 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Trivandrum 32,594 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Sarisha ... 31,925 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Nagpur ... 31,098 

' R.K.M. Sevashrama, Kankhal ... 80,862 


R.K.M. Ashrama (General), Delhi 27,810 
RtK.M. Tuberculosis Clinic, Delhi 20,495 


R.K.M., Bhubaneswar ... ... 26,598 

R.K.M. Dispensary, Belur ... 26,276 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Jalpaiguri ... 24,521 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Sargachhi ... 21,905 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Contai ... 20,852 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Chandipur 20,180 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot ... 20,178 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Faridpur ... 19,942 

R.K.M. Asbiu^ma, Dinajpur ... 19,726 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Taki ... 19,531 

Ramakrishna Saradapith, Garbeta 18,859 

R.K.M. Seva-samily, Sylhet ... 17,397 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Jayrambati ... 15,670 

Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati ... 13,353 

R.K.M., Dacca ... ... i^lo,.572 

R.K.M. Sisliumangal Pratishthan, 

Calcutln ... ... 11^902 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Narayanganj ... 6,746 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Malda ... 6,4'1.2 

R.K.M., Magrajpur (Midnapore) 5,t)66 

Vivekananda Sevashrama, Shya- 

”»ala Tal ... ... 5,046 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Sonargaon 4,687 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Tamluk ... 4,665 

R.K.M. Vidyapith, Deoghar ... 4,429 

Ramakrislina Ashrama, Kishenpur 3,393 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Raranagore ... l.,595 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bagcrhat 1,562 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, Ottapalam 1,525 

R.K.M. Ashrama, Ranchi ... 349 

SAHAT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTY 

We record with a heavy heart the passing 
away of Srijut Chandra Chakravarty 

at his village home at Kashyap Para in 
Faridpur, on the 23rd August, at the age of 
a little over seventy-four. He was a house- 
holder disciple of Swami Vivekananda and 
had the good fortune to mix with him 
closely. Srijut Chakravarty has done a 
great service to all by putting on record 
and later publishing under the title Swami- 
Shishya SamvM the talks and discussions 
he occasionally used to have with Swamiji 
and will be ever remembered with gratitude 
bv posterity. He has also written a beauti- 
ful biography of Nag Mahashaya, a great 
1^ disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, and is the 
afithor of a number of hymns and Stotras 
in Sanskrit dedicated to Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. He was full of 
the ideas and ideals preached by Swami 
Vivekananda and spread them broadcast 
wherever he went. May his soul rest in 
peace. 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 

Classes of devotees: the ever-frce — Reason and devotion — The highest devotion — 
Guru and Ishta— Outer garb and inner thought — The Master’s experience in Samudhi. 


February 25, 1885. After his noon 
meal the Master conversed with the 
devotees. Ram, Kedar, Nityagopal, 
M., and others had arrived from 
Calcutta. Rakhal, Harish, Latu, and 
Hazra were living with the Master. 
Mr. Choudhury, who had three or four 
university degrees and was a Govern- 
ment official, was also present. He 
had recently lost his wife, and had 
visited the Master several times for 
peace of mind. 

Master (to Ram and the other 
devotees) : ‘Devotees like Rakhal, 

Narendra, and Bhavanath may * \)e 
called Nityasiddhas. Their spirhl^l 
consciousness has been awake since 
their very birth. They assume human 
bodies only to impart spiritual illumi- 
nation to others. 

‘There is another class of devotees 
known as Kripflsiddha, that is to say, 


those upon whom the grace of God 
descends all of a sud^nTnd who attain 
divine knowledge and vision at once. 
Such people may be likened to ^ room 
which has been dark for as thousand 
years, but which becomes lighted imme- 
diately, not little by little, the moment 
a lamp is brought into it. 

‘Those who lead a worldly life must 
practise spiritual discipline; they should 
pray eagerly to God in solitude. (To 
Mr. Choudhury) God cannot be realized 
through scholarship. Who, indeed, can 
understand the things of the spirit 
through reason? On the contrary, all 
should strive for d^otion at the lotus 
feet of God. 

‘Infinite arc the glories of God. How 
little can you fathom them ! Cg,n you 
ever find out the meaning of God’s 
ways? ‘ 

‘Bhishma was no other than ones of 
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the eight Vasus, but even he shed 
tears on his bed of arrows. He said, 
“How astonishing ! God Himself «is 
the companion of the P^ndava brothers, 
and still there is no end to their troubles 
and sorrows ! Who can ever under- 
stand the ways of God?” 

‘A man thinks, “I have practised a 
little prayer and austerity; so T have 
gained a victory over others.” But 
victory and defeat lie with God. I 
have seen a prostitute here, dying in 
the Ganges^ and retaining her con- 
sciousness to the end.’ 

Mr. Chotidhury : ^How can one see 
God?’ 

Master : ‘Not with these eyes. God 
gives one divine eyes, and then only 
can one behold Him. God gave Arjiina 
such divine eyes so that he could see 
His Universal Form.® 

‘Your philosophy is mere speculation. 
It only reasons. God cannot be realized 
that way. 

‘God cannot remain unmoved if you 
have Raga-bHuktTT that is, love of God 
with passionate attachment for Him. 
Do ycjj know how fond God is of love? 
It is. like the cow’s fondness for grass 
mixed with oil-cake. The cow gobbles 
it up greedily. 

‘Raga-bhakti is pure love for God, a 
love that seeks God alone and has no 
worldly ends. Prahlada had it. Sup- 
pose you go to a wealthy man every day, 
but you don’t seek any favour from 
him; you simply love to see him. If he 
wants to show you’ favoAr, you say, 
“No, sir, I don’t need any. I came 
just to see you.” 'Skich is love of God 
for its own sake. You simply love God 
and don’t want anything from Him in 
return.’ 

' * Dying in the Ganges is considered by 
th^ Hindus an act of great spiritual merit. 

^ An allusion to the eleventh chapter of 
ttxf Bhagavad Gita. 


With these words, the Master sang: 

Though I am never loath to grant 
salvation, 

I hesitate indeed to grant pure love. 

Whoever wins such love surpasses all : 

He is adored by men; 

He triumphs over the three worlds. 

* * * 

‘The gist of the whole thing is pas- 
sionate yearing for God, and discrimina- 
tion and renunciation.’ 

Mr. Choudhury : ‘Sir, isn’t it possible 
to have the vision of God without the 
help of a Guru?’ 

Master: ‘Sachchidananda Himself is 
the Guru. At the end of the Shava- 
sadhand, when the vision of the Tshta'* 
is about to take place, the Guru appears 
before the aspirant and says to him, 
“Behold ! There is your Ishta.” Say- 
ing this, the Guru merges into the Ishta. 
He who is the Guru is also the Ishta. 
The Guru is the thread that leads to 
God. Women perform a ritualistic 
worship known as the Ananta-vrata, the 
object of worship being the Infinite. 
But actually the Deity worshipped is 
Vishnu. In Him are the “infinite” 
forms of God. 

(To Ram and the other devotees) ‘If 
you ask me which form of God you' 
should meditate upon, T should fix your 
attention on that form which appeals to 
you most. But know for certain that 
all forms are of one God alone.’ 

Thursday, March 29, 1883. The 

Master had taken a little rest after his 
noon meal, when a few devotees arrived 
from Calcutta, among them Amrita and 
Tfjj[ilokya, the well-known singer of the 
Bjr;>.hmo Sam§.j. 

Rakhal, the beloved disciple, was feel- 
ing ill. The Master was greatly worried 
about him and said to the devotees, 
‘You see, Rakhal is not well. Will soda- 
water help him ? What am I to do now ? 

* The Chosen Deity. 
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Rakhalj please take the Prasad from the 
Jagannatha temple/ 

Even as he spoke these words the 
Master underwent a strange transforma- 
tion. He looked at Rakhal with the in- 
finite tenderness of a mother and uttered 
affectionately the name of Govinda.^ 

Did he sec in Rakhal the manifesta- 
tion of God Himself ? The disciple was 
a young boy of pure heart who had re- 
nounced all attraction for lust and greed. 
And Sri Raraakrishna was intoxicated 
day and night with love of God. 
Naturally at the sight of Rakhal his eyes 
showed the tender feelings of a mother. 
It was the same love that filled the 
heart of mother Yashoda at the sight of 
the Baby Krishna. The devotees gazed 
at the Master in wonder as he went into 
deep Saraadhi. As his soul soared into 
the realm of Divine Consciousness, his 
body became motionless, his eyes were 
fixed on the tip of his nose, and his 
breathing almost stopped. 

An unknown Bengalee, dressed in the 
ochre robe of a monk, entered the room 
and sat on the floor. The Master’s mind 
was coming down to the ordinary plane 
of consciousness. Presently he began to 
talk, though the spell of Samadbi still 
lingered. 

Maater (at the sight of the ochre 
robe): ‘Why this Geruya? Should 
one put on such a thing for a mere 
fancy? A man once said, “I have ex- 
changed the Chaiidi for a drum.” At 
first he used to sing the holy songs of 
the Chandi; now he beats the drum. 
(All laugh). 

‘There are three or four varieties of 
renunciation. Afflicted with miserieMat 
home, one may put on the ochre iV^c 
of a monk; but that renunciati{)n 
doesn’t last long. Again, a man out of 

* A name of Krishna. According to the 
Master, in one of his previous incarnations 
llakhal had been a cowherd of Brindavan 
and an intimate companion of Sri Krishna, 


work puts on an ochre cloth and goes off 
to Benares. After three months he 
writes home, “I have a job here. 1 
slfall come home in a few days. Don’t 
worry about me.” Again, a man has 
everything. Though he lacks nothing, 
he has no relish for his possessions. He 
weeps for God alone. That is real re- 
nunciation. 

‘No lie of any sort is good. A false 
garb, even thtiugh a holy one, is not 
good. If the outer garb docs not cor- 
respond to the inner thought, it gra- 
dually brings ruin. Uttering false words 
or doing false deeds, one gradually loses 
all fear. Far better is the white cloth 
of a householder. Attachment to world- 
liness, occasional lapses from the ideal, 
and an outer garb of Geruya — how 
terrible ! 

‘It is not proper for a righteous person 
to tell a lie or do false things, even in a 
dramatic performance. Once I was at 
Keshab’s place to see the performance 
of a play called Nava-Brindavan. They 
brought something on the stage which 
they called the “Cross”. Another actor 
sprinkled water, wfiicli^hey said was 
the “Water of Peace”. I saw a third 
actor staggering and reeling in l3le role 
of a drunkard.’ 

A Brahinn devotee : ‘It was K.’ 

Mnsirr: ‘It is not good for a devotee 
to play such parts. It is injurious to 
the mind to dwell on such subjects for 
a long while. The mind is like white 
linen fresh from the laundry; it takes 
the colour in which you dip it. If it is 
associated yith falsehood for a long 
time, it will be stained with falsehood. 

‘Another day T went to Keshab’s 
place to see the* play called Nimdi- 
mnnydsa’'. Some flattering disciples oT*" 
Keshab sj)oiled the whole performance. 
One of them said to Keshab, “You are 
verily the Chaitanya of this Kaliyuga.” 

“ Cliaitanya’s Renunciation. 
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Keshab pointed to me and asked with 
a smile, ‘‘Who is he then?” I replied, 
“Why, I am the servant of yom 
servant. I am a speck of the dust of 
your feet.” Keshab had the desire for 
name and fame. 

(To Amrita and Trailokya) ‘Young- 
sters like Narendra and Rakhal are 
ever-perfect. In every birth they 
choose to take, they are endowed with 
the love of God. An ordinary man 
acquires a little bit of devotion after 
austerities and hard struggle. But 
these boys have love for God from the 
very moment of their birth. They are 
like the natural image of Shiva, which 
springs forth from the earth and is not 
set up by human hands. 

‘The ever-perfect form a class by 
themselves. Not all birds have crooked 
beaks ! The ever-perfect are never at- 
tached to the world. Take the instance 
of Prahlada. 

‘Ordinary people practise spiritual 
discipline and cultivate devotion to 
God; but they also become attached to 
the world an^ai^paught in the glamour 
of lust and greed. They are like flies, 
which sit on a flower or a sweetmeat and 
alight on filth as well. 

‘But the ever-perfect are like bees, 
which sit only on flowers and sip the 
honey. The ever-perfect drink only the 
nectar of divine bliss. They are> never 
inclined to worldly pleasures. 

‘The devotion of the ever-perfect is 
not like the ordinary devotion which 
one acquires as a result of strenuous 
spiritual discipline. RituaJistic devotion 
consists of repeating the name of God 
and performing worship in a prescribed 
manner. It is like"" crossing a field full 
" of rice plants in a roundabout way 
fUong the balk. Again it is like reac|i- 
ing yonder village by a boat in a 
roundabout way along a winding river. 


‘One does not follow any ceremonial 
injunctions of worship when one deve- 
lops Raga-bhakti and when one loves 
God as one’s own. Then it is like cross- 
ing a rice field after the harvest. You 
don’t have to walk along the balk. You 
can go straight across the field in any 
direction. 

‘When the country is flooded deep 
with water, one doesn’t have to follow 
the winding river. Then the field is 
submerged in deep water. You can row 
your boat straight to the village. 

‘Without this intense attachment, 
this passionate love, one cannot realize 
God.’ 

Amrita : ‘Sir, how do you feel in 
Samadhi ?’ 

Master : ‘You may have heard that 
the cockroach, by intensely meditating 
on the black bee, is transformed into 
one. Do you know how I feel then ? I 
feel like a fish released from a pot into 
the water of the Ganges.’ 

Amrita: ‘Haven’t you even a trace 
of ego then ?’ 

Master: ‘Yes, generally a little of it 
remains. However hard you may rub 
a grain of gold against a grindstone, still 
a little bit of it always remains. Again, 
it is like a big fare and one of its sparks. 
Outer consciousness vanishes; but God 
generally keeps a little trace of ego in 
me for the enjoyment of the divine play. 
Enjoyment is possible only when there 
IS ‘I” and “You”. 

‘Again, God sometimes effaces even 
that trace of “I”. Then one experiences 
Jada Samadhi, or Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 
That experience cannot be described. A 
sa-t-doll went to measure the depth of 
ocean. No sooner did it touch the 
water than it melted away. It became 
entirely one with the water of the ocean. 
Then who was to come back and tell 
you the ocean’s depth ?’ 



LEST RELIGION SHOULD FLOUNDER 

By the Editor 

I du not desire from the Supreme Lord that highest salvation attended with eight 
perfections, nor do I ask liberation or exemption from future births. I seek to live 
within all corporeal beings and endure their pains, so that they may be freed from 
suffering . — Srimad Bhdgavata, IX. xxi. 12. 


I 

Circumstanced as we are, India ex- 
pects great things from her religious 
people, though social leaders are by no 
means agreed as to the part that religion 
should play. The ultra-modernist 
would be right glad to see religion go 
into voluntary liquidation, so that 
society may be saved from communal 
bickerings, and politics and economics 
purged of medieval superstitions that act 
as clogs to progress. In spite of this 
extreme view, however, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of religion, 
and it would appear that under the 
sledge-hammer blows of the present war 
the world is slowly but surely veering 
round to the Indian point of view. 
Politicians of Europe now no longer 
sneer at the mystics and the intellectuals 
as mere dreamers, but are constrained 
to model their speeches and policies on 
what the Utopians have got to say. 
Nay, the modern world, and more so 
the Indian world, likes to sec the leaders 
of culture and religion not merely in- 
dulging in empty theories, but taking a 
hand in giving a new turn to world cur- 
rents. Indian society in particular ex- 
pects that like the good doctor who does 
not stop at using even violence for cur- 
ing his patients, religious leaders shcVIld 
become more aggressive at time4^ 
their function not being confined to 
mere defence of religion or encourage- 
ment to others, but extending to active- 
ly offering positive suggestions and con- 
structive criticism. From the nature of 
the case, however, it would appear that 
2 


religious people cannot afford to get in- 
volved in practical social policies, 
though their preaching may deliberately 
be designed to bring about an all-round 
progress. They have to steer clear of 
two equally great dangers, — the Scylla 
of public hostility consequent on an 
aggressive programme of social reform, 
which may knock the bottom out of the 
underlying spiritual movement itself, 
and the Charybdis of abject compliance 
with existing social norms, which may 
suck in the little dynamism that the 
new movement may possess. 

All the great leaders of great religious 
movements were fully aware of these 
great dangers and adjusted their pro- 
grammes accord ingl^,i^JJ,ut the social 
abuses were often so glaring and the 
social complacence so egregioq|^ that 
they could hardly contain themselves. 
Their acts and teachings very often 
stood as overt challenge to the existing 
social tempo, Buddha was never tired 
of drawing his audiences’ attention to 
the dynamic principles underlying the 
Vanias or cultural classes as distinguish- 
ed from tl^ inelasticity of caste or con- 
stitutional classes. He dared to out- 
rage ])ublic Reeling by accepting Upali, 
a barber, as an honoured member of 
his Order. Sbankaracharya, it is said, 
was at the root of the extirpation of the 
Kapalikas and other social pests. 
Ramanuja was gallant enough to break 
a lance for the pariahs. And Chbitanya 
openly admitted Mussulmans to his fold. 
In recent years, Swami Vivekaiianda 
never shrank from jeering at the reli- 
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giosity of people who were deluded 
enough to believe that Hinduism would 
go to pieces with the abolition of child- 
nfiarriage, the uplift of the lower classes, 
or the discontinuance of some esoteric 
religious customs like Vamachara. 

This is as it should be. Truly did 
Christ say, ‘Ye are the salt of the earth. 
If the salt hath lost its savour wherewith 
shall it be salted?’ The old adage that 
one should refrain from uttering a truth 
that hurts, is obviously not for those 
who would lead society out of a cnUdc- 
sac. They have often to give hard 
knocks so that the flagging energy may 
be sufficiently revived to carry the social 
corpus out of reach of an impending 
cataclysm. 

There was a time when society had to 
be defended from foreign assault, and 
there is still a great need for a defensive 
foreign policy. But why should we be 
so complacent at home, so blind to facts 
as they are, so flattering to the social 
potentates whose interest lies in main- 
taining the status quo, when on our 
heads hangs thw I^iuiioclcs’ sword of the 
socialists and the materialists, who 
argu’c . that an equitable society can 
never be founded on religion, which is 
ever prone to play a second fiddle to 
pelf and power? 

II 

People may argue that the position of 
religion is really unenviable outside 
India, but not so here. True, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the position of religion 
vis-a-vis social requiremen:s is engag- 
ingly intriguing in present-day Europe 
and Japan, from wjbjch India can take 
^ valuable lesson. The world fights; 
blit for its spiritual succour it turns to 
religion; which is thus compelled to de- 
fine its^ attitude towards a conflict in 
which it is very difficult to make an 
absolute distinction between right and 
wrong, and say that God must be with 


one of the contending parties and not 
with the other. Religion would fain sit 
on the fence and suspend judgement in 
self-protection, if not for any other 
reason. But national politics wouUi 
not allow this. Then, there is the other 
question of the intrinsic morality or 
immorality of a war. People feel 
prompted to fight obvious wrongs and 
aggression. But religion linds it against 
the grain to snap itself away from its 
pacifist moorings to begin a voyage on 
stormy, uncharted seas. Religion in tin. 
West is thus between the horns of a 
dilemma. 

But this European debacle should not. 
give us any undue self-assurance. To 
a superficial observer it may appear that 
the Eastern and Wes tern problems 
belong to two entirely different worlds 
and that their solutions must be equally 
divergerd. But it is not really so. The 
question in both the places is. How far 
can religion keep pace with changing 
social moods ? One, and the easier, 
solution is to hunt with the hound and 
run with Die hare, — to prostitute reli- 
gion in support of human carnage and 
then pour oil upon troubled waters. 
The other alternative is to have one reli- 
gion for the war-gods and another for 
the divines. But the former will he 
scarcely distinguishable from military 
strategy. The third alternative is to 
leave a mad society severely alone to 
profit by its own foolishness. In any 
case, religion proves its own worthless- 
ness. If it cannot bring solace and 
show a better way to the work-a-day 
w^rld and can dnly cater for the select 
fe^*^ who will be good under all circum- 
st^Xnces, cannot religion, the man on the 
street will argue, be left severely alone ? 

With regard to the question of pro- 
gress, Indian society naturally divides 
into various groups. There arc those 
who cannot or will not think afresh. We 
can pity them and try to educate them, 
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but we cannot afford to fall in line with 
them if we mean real business. There 
are those who will not move unless 
forced to do so, and then, too, they 
will proceed grudgingly. The initia- 
tive is not with them but with those 
who care a rap for all that is of real 
worth in our civilization and who would 
not even stop at exploiting our social 
imbecility for their own economic 
and political aggrandizement. Surely, 
we cannot keep company with this 
second section for long, for here we 
stand the risk of cither succumbing to 
opportunism or of being betrayed into 
the hands of unscrupulous reformers. 
Thirdly, there are those who throw all 
religious tenets to the four quarters and 
delight in change for the sake of change. 
VVitli them we cannot movt , for they 
will not tolerate us, and the aimless 
progress will, after all, be loo tiring and 
too worthlc'js a job. Leaving out these 
three sections we turn to a liandful of 
educated and thoughtful persons who 
are ready to face all the storm and 
stress of a social fight, who are sincere 
to the very core of their hearts, who are 
])atient enough to bear with all the frail- 
ties of our society and yet bold enough 
to envisage better days and lead it gra- 
dually to the cherished goal, whose cul- 
tural integrity, organizing ea]jaeity, and 
spirit of self-help can newr be ques- 
tioned, and whose burning faith in God, 
devotion to truth, and spirit of service 
can never flag. With these last must 
religion ally itself if it is to meet effec- 
tively the challenge of materialism. 

It may be asked, why should reli- 
gion ally with any social element Mid 
not take the field directly, since the i^k 
involved in the former case is so greal? 
In support of such a contention it may 
be adduced that ancient India evolved 
the institution of Sannyasa with the set 
purpose of preserving the highest spiri- 
tual ideals beyond the reach of ordinary 


people. We admit that there is much 
truth in the argument, but yet it pre- 
sents only one side of the shield. The 
Indian conception of religion is quite 
different from any that holds the field. 
But to that wc shall come later. For 
the present we maintain that though the 
highest spirituality may reasonably 
claim for itself a splendid isolation in 
ordinary times, special circumstances 
may require a greater all-round co- 
operation, a more unflagging bravery, 
and an intenscr unquestioning self- 
sacrifice. 

When society wallows in the quag- 
mire of inequities and expects its natural 
religious leaders either to keep aloof or 
administer more narcotic doses in the 
form of absurd justification for social 
evils, religion must be more cautious 
lost it, too, should fall a victim to stupor 
and all hopes of redemption be lost. It 
is through such circumspection and 
timely action that the challenge of 
modernism can be effectively met. Re- 
ligious leaders have to keep their heads 
abov^c the turmoil^ and give opinion 
untrammelled by extraneous considera- 
tions. But this aloofness and self- 
protection are not always the^ighest 
virtues. The Hindu society has now 
come to such a ])ass that any contribu- 
iioii from its religious leaders short of 
direct participation in aggressive social 
reform and open fight with reactionary 
elements is quite welcome. The risk 

involved is worth taking. 

I 

111 

That we are by no means exaggerat- 
ing matters will be apparent from the 
following brief rct^iew of our present 
position. In the name of religion 
condemn crores of our countrymen— 
the lllladans, Nayadis, Palayans^ Dorns, 
Haris, Chandals, Chamars, Methars,. 
and others, — to perpetual servility. 
These important members of society 
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on whom our welfare depends are at 
times not allowed to come within a 
furlong of our holy persons lest we J^e 
polluted ! What a fine sentiment and 
a brittle holiness ! Under our very 
nose Muslim equality and European 
democracy work havoc with our lop- 
sided social arrangements. Society 
disintegrates, while we look on help- 
lessly or blame Muslim aggressiveness 
or British diplomacy: we never think 
seriously of setting our own house in 
order, lest our vaunted SanUtana 
Dharma should collapse ! 

Our social intolerance stands in the 
way of effective unity among the 
Hindus themselves and fraternization 
with the Sikhs, the Mussulmans, and 
the Christians. Our prejudices debar 
us from keeping abreast of modern 
times, — we cannot freely move from 
trade to trade and occupation to occu- 
pation. To become sailors in sea- 
going vessels is anathema to us, to 
work in leather is unthinkable for the 
higher castes, to become skilled arti- 
sans is deroga^''*7 middle class- 

es, — and we support all these social 
malad^votments in the name of our 
religion ! No wonder, then, that our 
religion should be mercilessly pilloried 
at the bar of foreign opinion ! Con- 
fusion of thought combined with 
apotheosis of inaction has led us to the 
verge of ruin. 

Our taboos about food and kitchen 
are fertile sources of disunity, dividing 
as it does, one province from another 
and one community from the other. 
To what absurd lengths things go, can 
be gathered from a*- visit to many parts 
in Northern India where a son will not 
take food from his mother and a father 
will refuse food from the son. The re- 
percussions of such customs on cor- 
porate public life can better be 
imagined than described. 

,Our marriage system is so complicat- 


ed that in its mazes society loses 
much of its urgently needed elasticity. 
Our laws formulated ages ago to meet 
the needs of a defunct social environ- 
ment cramp our movements and 
strangulate social expansion. Hero 
again we allow our religion to be 
drawn over the mud, for does not reli- 
gion really keep us hide-bound.^ Wo 
keep our myopic vision confined to a 
few narrowly construed Sanskrit pass- 
ages to guide our social life: who cares 
to turn to the more liberal passages? 
Or even if they arc pointed out, inter- 
preters are not wanting who can make 
short work of them ! 

Wc do not, however, imply that the 
Hindu society must at once become 
fully mobile in keeping with the more 
dynamic scriptural prescriptions and 
throw all orthodoxy to the winds. 
Far from it, we believe in evolution, 
and not in revolution. But, then, 
evolution is a process of change and 
not stagnation. When orthodoxy in 
ostrich-like fashion takes shelter un- 
der convenient Sanskrit texts and 
thinks that the Sanatana Dharma is 
an immobile thing fixed for all 
eternity, such passages may serve to 
open its eyes. We confuse eternal 
verities with changing customs, and 
remain in our ruts when the moving 
world cries hoarse for a better adjust- 
ment, forgetting that as a matter of 
fact Indian scriptures never set their 
faces against change. Compare, for 
instance, the following passage from 
Pardsharn : ‘One should not decry 
thcrBrahmins who belong to particular 
for the Brahmins conform to 
tbeir ages.’ 

If, then, society refuses to move, 
religion can very easily save its skin 
by arguing that it has nothing to do 
with social dogmatism, and by proving 
that the religious people of India, who 
cared to give shape to religious 
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principles in social customs were never 
narrow-minded. But we need not 
really be so defeatist in oiu* outlook. 
If society has failed to progress we 
need not leave it in the lurch to have 
a happy time of our own. Let us also 
share the ignominies and the tribula- 
tions with others in helping society out 
of its present rut. The labour will be 
amply repaid by a better recognition 
from society of the real worth of reli- 
gious inspiration and energism, and a 
fuller mental uplift and spiritual self- 
satisfaction of the religious people 
themselves. 

IV 

To achieve this end, religious people 
in India, at least, have their greatest 
problem solved in advance. In a 
most realistic and marvellous way an- 
cient India graded her religious aspir- 
ants and set a particular task for each 
group. For the advancement of 
society, the highest religion here need 
not degrade itself, though religious 
leaders may be called upon to be more 
energetic. With her analytic mind 
India distinguished between her chur- 
ches and religious life, between reli- 
gious leadership and realization, and 
between social behaviour and spiritual 
idealism. And all these divergent ele- 
ments were woven into a beautifully 
worked single pattern. 

Religion in India does not consist so 
much in creeds and dogmas as in per- 
sonal realization. From a general 
point of view, therefore, though our 
scriptures, — the Vedas, the Gita, tbe 
Vedanta-sutras, etc., — are settled cilec 
for all, for practical purposes we hdye 
to admit that religion is after all an 
individual affair. People laugh at the 
millions of the Hindu gods, and yet how 
can each man avoid having a religion of 
his own ? It is the aspect of the Ulti- 
mate Truth that appeals to one as a 


life-giving, galvanizing force, pushing 
one onward for ever and ever on the 
path of perfection, that really matters 
in* a religious life, and not the best 
intellectual formulation or comprehen- 
sion of It. 

From the social point of view, too, 
this individual aspect has the most 
valuable contributions to make. 
People who are really religious are an 
asset to society, though they may 
belong to diverse creeds. It may be 
remarked cn passtmt that an honest 
Hindu saint finds no difficulty in fra- 
ternizing with a Muslim or Christian 
divine, so that true religion is hardly 
responsible for communal disharmony. 

It should, however, be noted that for 
the simplification of treatment we 
have, for the time being, ignored the 
social modes of expression of the vari- 
ous creeds. It is time now to turn to 
these. 

Religion as a living thing is an indivi- 
dual affair. But a group of individuals 
may have many things in common in 
their aspirations, iJ^^gies, and ex- 
pressions. And just as individuals may 
be graded according to degrees spiri- 
tual progress and capacity, groups also 
can be arranged in accordance with 
their needs and accomplishments. This 
natural hierarchy gives the fullest scope 
to the innate powers of each group and 
the higher one sets the model for the 
lower. These groups, again, will have 
their natural leaders who will take their 
inspiration from the corpus of the 
national lor I and tradition and inter- 
pret them in the language of the group 
concerned for thei^ proper assimilation. 
The higher groups will see to it that^ 
there are no dictatorship and no false 
leading in the lower ones; bift apart 
from this the former cannot normally 
take into their hands the direct leader- 
ship of the latter. Wc have to recog- 
nize that when our mental equipments 
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are different we speak in different lan- 
guages though using the same symbols 
and the identical words. The word 
‘God% for instance, does not mean &e 
same thing for all, just as such a con- 
crete thing as a rupee does not mean 
the same thing for a millionaire and a 
pauper. The emotional associations 
with ideas and images being different, 
we cannot be sure that by a democratic 
treatment of these and by a recognition 
of the present as distinguished from the 
potential right of everyone to every 
form of Truth, we really help mankind 
on its onward march. The result will 
simply be a confusion of cultures, a 
Varnasankara as the ancients would put 
it. 

Hindu society was fully aware of the 
reasonableness and potentialities of 
such a natural arrangement. It did 
not want the Sannyasins to enter poli- 
tics, the Brahmins to rule the economic 
world, the Kshatriyas to practise ascet- 
icism, the Vaishyas to enter menial 
service, or the Shudras to usurp powers 
which were ^h^opid their capacities. 
But, then, the law-givers spoke of 
naturgJ,.. classes and not constitutional 
and hereditary ones. It is when 
natural aptitudes fail to assert them- 
selves and people come to rely on here- 
ditary rights and privileges that the 
trouble sets in. In Europe, where 
money sets the standard, the social 
immobility has brought the hereditary 
haves into a state of war wil^ the have- 
nots. In India, where spirituality de- 
termines social stratiRcaticIi, the upper 
classes are challenged by the so-called 
depressed classes show on what 
^authority they should ever be kept un- 
der the heels of people who too often 
are no better than themselves in educa- 
tion, culture, morality, and all the other 
social virtues. European education, 
which does not recognize our hereditary 
spcial arrangements, is on the side of 


these Indian have-nots ; and under 
foreign pressure the Indian haves yield 
place with ill-concealed bad grace ! 

V 

We relish our torpor: the Infinite 
beckons us to move on with promises 
of higher achievements, but we move 
not. Out hearts are inert: the cries of 
the poor, the sick, and the unfortunate 
are lightly passed over with a philo- 
sophic composure. We rest on the 
laurels won through the hard toil of our 
forefathers : ^he present ignominy is 
ignored in idle imaginings. We have 
become complacent: self-delusion, auto- 
intoxication, vain phantasies, and wish- 
ful thinking are our lot. We are 
selfish : we care more for rights and 
privileges than for the needs of our 
fellow men. We arc parochial in our 
outlook: civic consciousness is conspi- 
cuous by its absence. Dignity of man 
is a dead thing to u's: we treat our 
neighbours worse than dirty beasts. 
Our religion is reduced to dead forms: 
we dogmatize about the sanctity of food 
and sophisticate about the pro])ricty of 
cruel social customs. 

These are hr^’sh words. But some 
one has to run the risk of becoming un- 
popular if we are to rise above our 
present pettinesses. We require a very 
hard shakc-up if we are to be awakened 
from our present stagnation. This 
just where religion can step in profh 
ably to set the balance right. The man 
of religion has a double duty imposed (ui 
him. Not only must he save religion, 
bvt he must make it life-giving also. He 
c^Anot afford to be complacent when 
things look rotten from top to bottom. 
Moreover, the very fact that the 
modern world impugns religion is an 
unqualified covert acknowledgement of 
its powerful hold on society. And it 
behoves the religious man to prove 
that this influence is all for the good. 
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We Indians boast that Indian culture is 
based on spirituality. And here is the 
challenge of the West that religion is a 
shaky foundation, the better one 
being that on which European societies 
are built. Science, dialectical material- 
ism, behaviourism, and all the other 
isms of the same brood are Haunted at 
our face to make our ignominy all the 
mure unbearable. The religious man in 
India has to tell boldly and clearly that 
we cannot meet the Western challenge 
adequately unless we take our society 
as a going concern and not a mere 
dead, fossilized corpse. The religious 
man must tell his countrymen that they 
must be more practical and feel for 
others. There is no virtue in com- 
placence or stagnation. 

It must be clear now that religion in 
India has a very definite and important 
role assigned to it. Through its 
sympathetic understanding of human 
weaknesses and its well-directed gal- 
vanizing power it has to enlist each and 
every one to its cause of world-regenera- 
tion. By laying bare false pretences 
and extricating eternal verities from 
adventitious excrescences it has to 
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liberate men’s aspirations from the 
trammels of false ideologies. By lay- 
ing greater stress on positive efforts and 
the dynamic character of social move- 
ments it has to pave the road to our 
cherished goal. By insisting on the re- 
cognition of the divinity of man and the 
value of selfless effort it has to keep 
men’s attention riveted upon actual 
achievements rather than imaginary 
accomplishments. By laying greater 
emphasis on unity than on disharmony 
it has to preserve human energies from 
being frittered away in vain quarrels. 
And by providing unlimited scope to 
the unfoldment of goodness lying dor- 
mant in man, it has to keep things con- 
stantly moving on. It is a stupendous 
task. But nothing less than this can 
justify religion’s claim to be the prime 
consideration of humanity. The cause 
is noble enough to demand the highest 
possible sacrifice: ‘This is the utmost 
limit of the usefulness of embodied 
beings, that everyone should sacrifice 
his own life, wealth, thought, and word 
for the constant ^p r^ qotion of the 
general weal.’ {Srhnad BMgavata^ 
X.xxiii.35). 


THE HINDU OUTLOOK ON THE UNIVEitSE 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjee 


Religion — What It Is 
Religion essentially consists in the 
progressive realization of Divinity in 
humanity. It implies the realizaUon 
of the Universal in the individual, •ijhe 
Infinite in the finite, the Eternal in the 
temporal, the Absolute in the relative, 
the Supreme Spirit in the physical and 
moral order, and the ultimate merging 
of the ever-changing experiences of the 
finite, temporal, relative existences in 


the supremely blissful experience of 
one, infinitC| eternal, absolute, spiritual 
Being. It demands a systematic course 
of physical and mental discipline, a 
proper regulation m all thoughts, feel- 
ings, imaginations, desires, and actions,'^ 
— a progressive elevation of the ideas, 
emotions, standards of judgement, cen- 
tres of interest, and angles of vision to 
higher and higher planes, — with that 
spiritual end in view. The quest^^of 
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truth in science, the pursuit of beauty 
in art, the search after the true 
moulds of good character in ethics, ^le 
investigations into the proper modes of 
the production, distribution, and en- 
joyment of wealth in economics, the 
organizations of family, society, and 
State, — all these should be subordinat- 
ed to and governed by the supreme 
divine ideal of human life. They 
should be cultivated as means and 
necessary conditions in the different 
stages of human life for its progressive 
approach towards the realization of 
Divinity. Religion should be at the 
centre of all human organizations — at 

the centre of all intellectual, aesthetic, 

« 

moral, social, political, and economic 
cultures of the human race. This is 
the eternal claim of religion upon man, 
or speaking more deeply, the eternal 
claim of the Divine upon the highest 
order of His creation or self-manifesta- 
tion. 

Spiritual Urge — the Ultimate Spring 
OF All jluMAN Actions 

Religion alone can organize and 
unif)^ll the departments of the mun- 
dane life of man, — all the avenues of 
his self-expression in the world, all the 
diverse channels through which the 
spiritual energy inherent in the human 
soul flows in its worldly course? It is 
the inherent urge within the human 
soul for its sclf-fullilmcnt in the reali- 
zation of Divinity in itself^^ that is the 
ultimate spring of all human ambitions 
and actions. The human|,soul seeks for 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness and Bliss, for 
the Infinite, the Eternal, the Absolute, 
and the Perfect, tJirough all its know- 
ledge, feeling, will, power, and action, 
and enjoyment. It cannot rest satis- 
fied till it attains the Supreme Truth, 
the Supreme Beauty, the Supreme 
Goodness, the Supreme Bliss. It is 
Syhis search for the Supreme that takes 


diverse channels, assumes different ' 
names, and appears as different depart- 
ments of human endeavours under vari- 
ous kinds of limitations. This ultimate 
spring of all intellectual, emotional, 
moral, social, political, and economic 
activities of man is veiled from his 
phenomenal consciousness in the lower 
planes of its development. He goes on 
acting, without knowing the spring of 
his actions and the goal of his self- 
exertions. When the ultimate source 
of the diverse courses of his activities, 
the ultimate ideal of his restless life 
is revealed to his consciousness, religion 
at once occupies the central position in 
his life and exercises supreme govern- 
ing authority upon all the departments 
of his mental and physical activities. 
His life, which was so long disorganized 
on account of his different desires and 
actions being directed towards different 
ends and his consciousness being the 
battlefield of conflicting ambitions and 
mutually antagonistic standards of 
value, becomes at once organized and 
unified, harmonious and peaceful. 

True Religion Alone Can Give Peace 
TO Humanity 

Not only does religion establish 
peace, harmony, and unity in the in- 
dividual life of a man, but it is the 
sovereignty of religion over the differ- 
ent departments of man’s collective 
life that alone can establish real and 
permanent peace and harmony in the 
domestic, social, national, and interna- 
tional relations of mankind by awaken- 
ing the consciousness of unity between 
|((an and man. Religion, of course in 
?‘he true sense of the term, keeps con- 
stantly before the mind of every man 
the idea that all domestic, social, com- 
munal, national, and international 
organizations and all economic, indus- 
trial, commercial, political, and other 
mundane interests are subordinate to 
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the supreme spiritual ideal of life and 
must, therefore, be regulated in accord- 
ance with the demand of that ideal. 
The spirit of unhealthy competition, 
devilish rivalry, brutal hostility, the 
Satanic spirit of self-aggrandizement at 
the expense of others, the unholy am- 
bition of enslaving and exploiting other 
people, and the vicious tendency to 
practise untruth, hypocrisy, conspiracy, 
organized robbery, mass massacre with 
murderous weapons in the names of 
national interests, etc., which originate 
from the worship of mundane interests 
and which vitiate human nature and 
destroy peace, harmony, unity, and 
beauty, of the human society, are and 
can be kept under powerful restraint by 
religion and religion alone, i.e., the 
dynamic consciousness of the supreme 
spiritual ideal of human life, the ideal 
of the realization of Divinity in human- 
ity through the proper organization and 
spiritualization of all the concerns of 
this life. 

Religion, when truly understood and 
sincerely practised, spiritualizes even 
man’s physical nature and his entire 
outlook on the world and the worldly 
interests and the worldly relations. 
When religion reigns in the social, 
political, and economic atmosphere, 
when laws and regulations for govern- 
ing the different departments are co- 
dified and administered in accordance 
with the principles of true religion, and 
men and women are educated in the 
right line from their childhood, all the 
aspects of man’s individual and collec- 
tive life are progressively spiritualized, 
and order and harmony and peacelbre- 
vail throughout the world. .* 

I 

Indian Rishis Put Remgion at the 
Centre of Human Life 

The original founders of the Hindu 
society were called Rishis (seers), be- 
cause they had seen the deepest signifi- 
4 


cance of human life in this world. The 
innermost spiritual meaning of the 
world order and the supreme spiritual 
^deal immanent in the human soul were 
unveiled to them. The true life of the 
universe with the countless finite spirits 
participating in this life and the 
diverse kinds of forces and phenomena 
contributing to its majestic order and 
harmony revealed its essential charac- 
ter to their disciplined and purified 
eyes. With their enlightened outlook 
on the human life and the universe 
these Rishis sought to enlighten the 
outlook of their fellow beings by vari- 
ous educative means. They gave sub- 
lime and beautiful descriptions of the 
universe and the striking phenomena 
within it from that spiritual point of 
view. They deified the sun and the 
moon, the sea and the mountain, fire 
and water, thunder and lightning, 
cloud and storm, etc., and pointed out 
how the Supreme Spirit, — the Soul of 
the universe — exhibited Itself in and 
through them and how their operations 
contributed to the^ grand harmony and 
yirogrcss of the universe. They inter- 
preted the history of mankijj^and the 
rise and fall of races and communities 


from that angle of vision. They for- 
mulated the fundamental principles for 
the domestic, social, political, and 
economic organizations of the self- 
conscious and self-determining finite 
ereatures with the supreme spiritual 
ideal in view and with a keen eye upon 
the limitations of their knowledge and 
power andjthe diverse worldly circum- 
stances in which they were pleased. 

The home, the community, the State, 
the production • and distribution of 
wealth, the arrangement for mutual Tof- 
operation and service among indivi- 
duals and classes, — all theW were 
placed by them on a spiritual basis. 
They took the help of poetry and 
music, historical facts and imaginary 
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tales, painting and sculpture, science 
and philosophy, religious ceremonies 
and social festivals and all other pos- 
sible means for inspiring the minds or 
the educated classes and the ignorant 
masses alike with the spiritual concep- 
tion of the universe and the spiritual 
ideal of human life. They sought to 
make every individual feel every day 
and every moment in course of the per- 
formance of his normal duties and the 
enjoyment and suffering of the normal 
pleasures and miseries of life that he 
lived in a divine world, was perform- 
ing the divinely appointed duties, was 
enjoying the divine gifts, of which he 
made himself worthy through his 
meritorious actions, and was suffering 
the divine punishments, which also he 
deserved on account of his sins of 
omission and commission. All men 
and women in all conditions of life were 
taught to think that there was a divine 
plan in the universe, that all the pheno- 
mena of the world — all the creations 
and destructions, all the upheavals and 
catastrophes, ^JJU^hc enjoyments and 
sufferings, — ^took place in accordance 
with tljaJt^plan and contributed to the 
realization of the divine ideal immanent 
in it,’ that all of them were born in this 
divine world to accomplish some divine 
purpose and ultimately to attain unity 
with their divine source and enjoy 
divine bliss. 

Contribution op the Puranas 

The principles taught by tiie earliest 
Rishis or truth-seers werej expounded 
and amplified and various rules and 
practices were deduced from them for 
their application to various conditions 
of life by an unbroken line of enlighten- 
ed teachers. Poets and philosophers, 
scientist^ and politicians, artists and 
economists, idealists and practical men, 
Sanny&sins and Grihasthas, — all played 
the£r parts in and contributted their ^ 


shares to the advancement of this spiri- 
tual outlook on life and the world in the 
Hindu society. The Puranas are one 
of the most notable productions of 
Hindu genius, inasmuch as they demons- 
trate how the highest truths of philo- 
sophical speculation and religious ins- 
piration can be made intelligible and 
appealing to all grades of men and 
women, how the thought-atmosphere of 
even the lowest strata of the human 
society can be saturated with the 
highest conception of the universe and 
the noblest ideal of human life by suit- 
able means of mass education, how the 
domestic, social, political, and economic 
education can be made inseparable 
parts of moral and religious education 
and imparted together in the most 
attractive and enchanting form to all 
classes of people. The Puranas made a 
great contribution to the development 
of the God-centric view of life in the 
Hindu society and to the carrying of 
the message of the Rishis and the 
philosophers and the greatest teachers 
of Hindu culture to the doors of the 
poor and the illiterate, the otitcastes 
and the untouchables, the people who 
were considered unworthy of receiving 
education side by side with the children 
of the higher castes. The Puranas 
helped considerably in the breaking of 
the artificial compound walls of Hindu- 
ism and in making it a universal reli- 
gion. The religious teachers of the 
middle ages owed their inspiration to 
and based their preachings on the 
Puranas and the two immortal epics of 
India, the Rdnidyana and the Mahd- 
hhAiata, The domestic, social, and 
namnal festivities of the Hindus, — 
which are all religious in their essential 
character and are meant to impress 
deeply upon the mind and heart of 
every man and woman and child on 
every suitable occasion the spiritual 
scheme of the universe and the spiritual 
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ideal to be realized in and through the 
home, the society, the State, and all 
other human institutions, — are mostly 
inspired by the teachings of the epics 
and the Puranas. 

These literary products of the Hindu 
spiritual genius have brought the 
Supreme Spirit, — the Creator, Sustainer, 
Ruler, and Destroyer of the universe, 
— ^the Absolute One who has been 
pointed to by the philosophical sages 
as beyond the reach of speech and 
thought, — very near to the heart of the 
most ordinary man and woman. They 
have presented the Supreme Lord of the 
sun and the earth, the seas and the 
mountains, the cyclones and the earth- 
quakes, — ^the Master of undisputed 
authority over all the gods and men, 
all the beasts and demons, all the 
world-conquerors and empire-builders, 
— as the most kind-hearted and tender- 
minded, loving and lovable friend of 
the poor and the downtrodden, of the 
weak and the helpless, of the simple 
and unsophisticated men and women 
and children. The Highest of the high 
has been brought down to the humble 
cottage of the lowest of the low, not 
only as their protector and saviour, but 
as their very own, as their most inti- 
mate kith and kin, as their father and 
mother, brother and sister, son and 
daughter, husband and wife, friend and 
playmate. He comes down to share 
their joys and sorrows and thereby 
raises their joys and sorrows to a higher 
spiritual plane and makes them equally 
enjoyable. He feels for them and feels 
with them. They are shown the way 
to receive their joys and sorrows, alheir 
fortunes and misfortunes, from .bis 
loving hands as His blessings. fHe 
creates dangers and difficulties ^for 
them for their purification, for 
the expiation of their sins, for 
drawing out the inner beauty and 
goodness of their souls, for the 


ennoblement and enlightenment of their 
minds and hearts, and brings relief to 
them just at the proper time and 
demonstrates to them His eternal love 
and mercy. This is the consciousness 
which the Pmanas awaken in the 
minds of all classes of people in India. 

Thus in the light of the epics and 
the Puranas the Hindu mind learns to 
feel the benevolent touch of the 
Infinite and Eternal in all the 
finite and transitory affairs of the 
world, to perceive the pulsation of the 
Universal Life in the home life and 
the social life, to be in communion 
with the Supreme Spirit in and through 
all the normal duties of practical life 
and all the enjoyments and sufferings 
through which it passes. The appar- 
ently insurmountable walls between 
the Infinite and the finite, the Eternal 
and the temporal, the Spiritual and the 
material, between religious discipline 
and worldly duty, disappear from the 
scene, when this outlook on life and 
the world takes possession of the con- 
sciousness. 

• » 

The Conception of Dunih^PujA 

The Durg& Puja, which is celebrated 
by the Hindus in general and the 
Bengali Hindus in particular with great 
enthusiasm in the bright fortnight of 
the beautiful season of autumn, is a 
splendid example of the Pauranic way 
of infusing the spiritual outlook on life 
and the Vorld into every home and 
making ev^ry man and woman feel 
that he or* she is of the universe and 
the universe is of him or her. The 
Durga Puja is regarded as a substitute 
for the ancient Ashwamedha ^d 
Rajasuya sacrifices, which were great 
Vcdic national festivals in I^ia and 
could be celebrated only by perfectly 
independent sovereigns, who thereby 
made themselves worthy of the K?^g- 
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dom of Heaven. The Pauranic Durga 
Puja has been conceived as a worthy 
substitute for the great Vedic Yajnas 
in this Kaliyuga. Various Pauranic 
legends of deep spiritual significance 
have been blended together with wonder- 
ful harmony in the conception of the 
form of the Deity and the mode of 
worship. The splendour and beauty of 
the image quite in keeping with the 
splendour and beauty of nature, the 
legends and traditions which are 
awakened in the memory of the people 
by the very sight of it, the grandeur of 


the mode of Puja in the arrangement 
for which men and women of practi- 
cally all the communities engaged in 
different occupations are invited to play 
their parts and perform their appro- 
priate functions, — all these make a 
fervent appeal to the domestic, social, 
national, and religious sentiments of 
all classes of Hindus. They feel the 
pulsation of a new life. They appear 
to be newly born children of the same 
Divine Mother. With new garments 
on, they stand before the Mother and 
surrender themselves to Her feet. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND OUR MODERN 
TORTURED WORLD * 

By Prof. Henry R. Zimmer 


To speak of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teaching with regard to our present 
world-situation means, as the wicked 
jester-king in Hamlet puts it, ‘in equal 
scale weighing delight and dole’. It 
means putting the question, What can 
the spiri^al forces of the enlightened 
and perlect, of the teacher who embodies 
the Divine, effect in the world-wide 
struggle and suffering, caused by the 
demoniac forces of man’s nature; or, in 
Hindu terms, what can pure Sattva 
achieve against Rajas, reckless lust for 
power, aggressive selfishness, trium- 
phant tyranny, and against Tamas, 
bestiality and sloth of marf^s animal 
nature ? . 

Among Sri Ramakrishna’s Sayings 
wc read the allegory of the ‘Pillow- 
cases’ : ‘Men are * ‘iike pillow-cases. 
Tlie colour of one may be red, that of 
another blue, and that of a third black ; 

• *Address delivered at the dinner in cele- 
bration of the one hundred and sixth 
birtjiday anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna at 
York City. 


but all contain the same cotton within. 
So it is with man; one is beautiful, 
another is black, a third holy, and a 
fourth wicked; but the Divine Being 
dwells within all.’ 

The divine seed of potential perfec- 
tion, Buddhahood in the germ, is with 
all and everybody; this Indian truth is 
the highest democratic principle of 
man’s inborn aristocratic, virtually 
divine, nature. We are all Bodhisai- 
tvas, that is, capable of enlightenment 
saving mankind ; nevertheless the world 
and its history have had their way 
marked by blood and tears, in the past, 
much as they have to-day. 

We must look at Sri Ramakrishna’s 
wisdom as at a crystal with countless 
fackfis, reflecting the paradoxical truth 
of Ideality in its various, seemingly con- 
fliiting aspects. Next to the allegory 
of the ‘Pillow-cases’, on the same page 
we read the allegory of the ‘Three 
Dolls’ : ‘There are three dolls, — the 

first made of salt, the second made of 
cloth, and the third of stone. If these 
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dolls are immersed in water, the first 
will become dissolved and lose its form, 
the second will absorb a large quantity 
of water and retain its form, while the 
third doll will be impervious to water. 
The first doll represents the man who 
merges his self in the universal and all- 
pervading Self and becomes one with 
It; he is a liberated man. The second 
represents the Bhakta or the true lover 
of God who is full of divine bliss and 
knowledge, and the third represents the 
worldly man who will not admit even a 
particle of true knowledge into his 
heart. ^ 

The unsatisfactory state of world- 
affairs at all times largely springs from 
the percentage of these three types 
among all dolls existing: it seems, salt- 
dolls, at all periods, formed the infini- 
tesimal minority. That is what Indian 
cosmology and psychology acknowledge 
in dealing with the proportions of the 
three Gunas, the qualities or aspects of 
the world-substance. Rajas and Tamas 
outweighing Sattva, especially in our 
.age, the Kaliyuga. That is what the 
Supreme Being, Vishnu, predicts in the 
myth of the beginning of the universe, 
^vherl temporarily He stops the two 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha, imperso- 
nating Rajas and Tamas, in their assault 
to tear Brahma to pieces who repre- 
sents pure spiritual Sattva. In with- 
drawing both, for a while, from the 
stage of world-evolution, he ccjmforts 
them by promising, that they will be 
the motor-forces in the drama of 
world history in ages to come, increas- 
ing in strength. 

This ascendancy of the two dcnllns 
is expressed through man’s reluctsince 
to enter the path. Sacraments are ms- 
pensed most widely and lavishly. Ttic 
holy mass is celebrated all over the 
continents from morning to evening; the 
redeeming avatar of Christ in the earthly 
matter of bread and wine is accom- 
5 


plished every day, for God’s sake and 
for all beings. He is ever ready to 
^nter the matter of the soul, but this 
matter is resistent, impermeable, resi- 
lient to His impress. The supreme 
devotion of the Gopis, the cowherd- 
maidens in the Krishna-1 egend, would 
not be such a model and marvel, cele- 
brated in songs without end, be it other- 
wise. The indolence and remissness, 
the sloth of man’s heart, the isolationism 
of the individual are the inborn vital 
elements of world-substance and world- 
affairs. 

That is testified by the enormous 
variety of pious techniques and institu- 
tions to fight this state, by all the 
prayers asking for strength of faith and 
love, by devotional Yoga and exorcism 
to make melt the stony matter, by the 
surrender to the guidance of the Guru 
and to the image of the Godhead in- 
side man, by all the sacred Indian ways 
to bring man’s nature to the melting 
point, to soften its metal, to turn by an 
alchemical process of miraculous trans- 
formation the doll ttf s^^c into the doll 
of salt, or, at least, into .a figure which 
can imbibe the enlivening ^ngnce of 
God. 

In the present situation Western 
man’s hope is built on collective pro- 
gress through planning, compromises, 
mutual acknowledgement and resigna- 
tion. There is no other gospel than 
secular humanitarian melioration, based 
on reasonableness and rationalization. 
But man, as yet, is a rather unreason- 
able and Jrrational being ; primitive 
urges and desires, the gifts of nature, 
keep the individual afloat along the 
stream of cherished Samsara. ^ 

In Western civilization, which is 
responsible for the present’, world- 
situation, we are watching a definite 
shifting from Christian transcendental- 
asceticism to a faith of earthly well- 
being, a religion of health and longevity, 
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a narcissistic cult of beauty^ to adora- 
tion of all kinds of symbols of energy 
and power-eontrol : stows and bridges, 
high-tension, increased output, giant 
concerns and unions, regimented masses. 
On the other hand we expect everything 
from humane procedure, decent self- 
government as it grew up in homogene- 
ous small rural communities with a 
balanced sense of freedom and authority 
among the members, — we do so in the 
same moment, when we have to think 
in continents and even wider terms ; we 
do so, while wc submit spell-bound to 
the colossal, infra-human structures we 
achieve, and worship the titanic, 
demoniac power-accumulations of our 
own making. 

That is one of the paradoxical ten- 
sions of antagonistic tendencies or 
conflicting ideals in which we are caught 
up. We step on the gas-pedal of 
revolutionizing technology, and, at the 
same time, we pull the brake of conser- 
vative democracy, and pin our hope for 
a better future on the co-operative effort 
of all peopl^s^in* this simultaneous 
questionable gesture. 

The^i\.'ilia which Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teaching stands for, believes, instead, 
in the unique value of co-operative 
melioration, in the paramount power of 
the individual, of the lonely man who, 
through his being, sanctifies' and 
enlightens his environment, — a solitary 
beacon, shining forth with a steady 
light over the rocks and the stormy 
sea of history with its shipwrecks of 
nations and civilizations. ^ 

After the end of the Hindu feudal age 
in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C., the Brahmin priest, the all- 
knowing ritualistic wizard, and the 
Aryan /feudal chieftain, the knight- 
like wdrrior, recede from the first rank 
in the Hindu social system. The 
solitary ascetic, striving for enlighten- 
nj^ent and freedom, the lonely Yogi, the 


fervent devotee, like Sri Ramakrishna 
takes the lead with the figures of the 
Jinas and Buddhas. He, conquering 
himself and freeing men from bondage 
by his example and teaching, is looked 
upon as the true hero, the Vira. The 
anonymous saint, in his own right, the 
mendicant beyond caste, becomes the 
highest type of man. The homeless 
messenger from the higher sphere, the 
^highest swan* (Parama-hamsa), the 
Self incarnate, assumes infallible autho- 
rity, not because he has learned for 
years and years traditional knowledge, 
— he is omniscient by having pierced 
through and attained at the fountain- 
head of supra-personal existence, where 
wisdom wells up ever-fresh at its deepest 
well, where he has identified himself 
with life’s supra-phenomenal paradoxi- 
cal reality. 

Hindu civilization and what it stands 
for, its humane values, its gentleness, 
tenderness, and meekness, are largely 
due to the teachings of this type of 
spiritual guides. India, exceeding 
even China in this respect, represents 
the only civilization in which spiritual 
values and spiritual men naturally, 
automatically rank supreme ; while 
more materialistic civilizations, in pay- 
ing lip-service to spirituality, practically 
prefer research that pays dividends. 
In Sri Ramakrishna ’s India the gods 
have not only temples, the Divine is 
actually present in the atmosphere of 
daily life, is honoured in the garb of the 
beggar, the saint, the teacher and the 
pupil, the mother, and the husband. 

The future goal, the dream of dreams 
orf^ mankind, would be a miraculous 
coalescence of this Indian ideal with 
I^estern efficiency and realism. It may 
be more easily brought to life in India 
than in the West. Much that the West 
has to offer, can be learnt by perse- 
verance and brains. The Hindu has 
got both on a large scale. The Western 
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attitude can be integrated far more 
easily than the sublime mellowness of 
the heart and the ingrained spirituality 
which carried India through grim suffer- 
ings of her history similar to what 
humanity is facing in these years. This 
coalescence, however, is scarcely to be 
hoped for as the imminent result of a 
swift transformation in the West, though 
for humanity’s sake this reconciliation 
of the opposites is devoutly to be 
wished. 

The reconciliation of opposites ranks 
among the most arduous and final 
achievements of the soul. In Hindu 
mythology only the highest gods attain 
this highest fulfilment, and that only 
under the high pressure of cosmic 
emergencies to rescue the universe from 
lasting disaster. Then, but only then, 
the antagonistic principles of growth, 
maintenance, that is Vishnu, Hari, and 
the principle of death, destruction, that 
is Shiva, Kara, abdicate their indepen- 
dent existences and melt into one 
organism, into the figure of Hari-IIara, 
to free the universe from the tyranny of 
demoniac powers. Then, but only then, 
they become capable of exchanging their 
respective weapons, that means their 
particular nature and attitude, thus 
recognizing the paramount value of the 
antagonistic principle which is excluded 
from their own inborn character. 

This merging, this unity of conflicting 
opposites, for ever exists on the supra- 
phenomenal or transcendental plane; it 
is attained by the individual through 
spiritual growth and transformation. 

The actual task of the individual of 
to-day, in so far as he can perceive tffis 
problem at all, could be, to become, tm 
the Hindu style, a permanent inma^ 
of both spheres, of this phenomenil 
world and the supra-phenomenal reality, 
and ‘render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God's’. 


The Hindu attitude of reconciling the 
antagonistic twofold existence of man, 
in his human garb and environment and 
rooted as he is in the supra-phenomenal 
essence of the transcendent Self, is 
voiced by the Gita, the Upanishads, 
and Vedanta throughout. I need not 
dwell on it here and now, before you 
who all arc familiar with its meaning 
and implications. It is, moreover, 
expressed by the Bodhisattva ideal of 
Mahayana Buddhism through the inspir- 
ing model figures like Avalokitcshvara 
or Kwanyin : out of the fullness of 
compassion and sublime indifference 
they dedicate their immortal existence 
to the infinite task of rescuing the 
beings through teaching the enlighten- 
ing wisdom, fully aware, at the same 
time, of the basic fact that on the 
supra-phenomenal plane in which they 
abide, there arc no beings to be rescued, 
fundamentally there is no teaching, no 
enlightenment or bondage, no Bodhisat- 
tvas, no Buddhism. 

This is, however, an esoteric insight, 
not to be pondered cj^ver^ not to be dwelt 
upon by talking ; for it sounds like sheer 
insanity, when expressed irv^Jjtjms of 
logic and language. It is to be experi- 
enced by spontaneous acts of self-abne- 
gation, to be realized by almost involun- 
tary gestures and attitudes. It deals 
with the supra-phenomenal aspect of 
reality, hence it has to remain incom- 
patible with logic and language which 
are valid only on the plane of our 
tangible plienomcnal existence. Who- 
ever enforce! it on the worldly mind, 
will be callc(i insane, and is deserving 
of abuse, for it is not sane to disclose 
the secret which transcends mind and 
reason and chooses by itself those to 
whom it will disclose its truth. V& 
nisha sarvabhfftanam, says the' GitaJ 
‘What is night for all beings, in that is 
awake he* who is master of himself. 
That in which the other beings arjp 
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wakeful, is night for the wise who be- 
holds Truth.’ (II. 69). 

These two realities bar each other, — 
the phenomenal tangible, and tife 
supra-phenomenal intangible; they are 
as if two sides of the same and only 
coin. They preclude each other logical- 
ly, but they are meant to be reconciled 
through life by each of us. That is Sri 
Ramakrishna’s message on the lines of 
India’s perennial wisdom. 

This actual reconciliation of conflict- 
ing opposites through an attitude of 
enlightened acceptance is old Mother 
India’s advice to modern man in the 
present situation. It offers the key of 
understanding to the fulness of life and 
its dynamism. 

The pious Hindu, though he be illi- 
terate, is possessed with this key, if only 
he be a devotee of the Divine Mother, 
the Goddess. In the prayer-book, 
called Altar Flowers, are assembled 
popular devotional hymns. In some of 
them, by the great Sri Shankaracharya 
himself, the Mother of the universe is 
addressed as ^ ‘She,, the Goddess, who 
takes abode ^in all perishable beings 
under form of life-energy.’ She 
says, ‘By Me he eats food whoever eats ; 
he who looks forth from his eyes and 
whoever breathes forth, verily whoever 
listens to what is said, — he does so by 
Me.’ 

She is abundant with food (Anna- 
purna). With Her right hand She holds 
a golden ladle adorned with strange 
jewels; in Her left hand She holds the 
vessel of abundance from which She 
deals sweet milk-rice to all Her children 
in the universe. But in the next stanza 
She is described with four hands, hold- 
ing not the symbols of life and abund- 
ance, but of death and destruction, and 
6t renunciation and the spiritual path of 
devotion : the noose, the lasso, catching 
and strangling the victim, andftthe iron 
hook, dragging the victim to its doom, 


and in the other two hands the rosary 
and the text-book of prayer and revela- 
tion. Shankara addresses Her : ‘Who 
art Thou, O Fairest One ! Auspicious 
One ! Whose hands hold both delight 
and pain !’ (Sukha-duhkha-haste) — 
‘Both, the shade of death and the elixir 
of immortality are Thy grace, O 
Mother !’ 

The creative and the destructive 
principles are one and the same, they 
are at unison in the divine cosmic force 
which manifests in the process of history 
and the universe. India’s wisdom, full 
of acceptance, submission, and unwaver- 
ing faith, addresses this sublime dialectic 
principle ‘Mother’, — Vaiule MMaram. 

In watching what is happening around 
India now and what the near future 
has in store for India, this great view 
of the dialectic principle of life and his- 
tory, working creation through destruc- 
tion, assumes an almost tangible reality. 
Travail and pains arc the prize for 
birth and rebirth; transformation is 
gained through suffering. China has 
gained a new national soul, confidence, 
and fighting spirit through immeasur- 
able sufferings inflicted by destructive 
.Japanese aggression; the giant pincer- 
movement of totalitarian powers from 
Libya to Rangoon is actually speeding 
up the hour of decision, of the deliver- 
ance of India, in which the Hindu 
people will offer thanks to its tutelary 
maternal Divinity by intonating the 
sacred hymn Vande Mataram on a free, 
soil. 

If this comes to pass, thanks to the 
political wisdom and co-operation of the 
gT'^dt Asiatic peoples with the Allied 
Nletions, it, evidently, could not be 
achieved at a lower price than the terri- 
fi!^j toll of blood and tears which the 
forces of evil are raising, the demons 
of egoism, aggression, and deafness, the 
manifestations of Rajas and Tamas. 

The forces of evil, more often than 
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we mortals are willing to accept, in their 
blind fury eventually promote the 
evolution of what is to be fulfilled in 
the course of time. 

Aghast at the misery entailed by the 
temporary triumph of demoniac self- 
centred forces, spreading tyranny and 
starvation, we should also look at the 
other scale of the balance in which are 
visible some telling results of the dolor- 
ous alchemical process of history which, 
through death and putrefaction, works 
resurrection, integration, new life. 

I wonder, if there ever was an anni- 
versary of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
devotee and messenger of the Divine 


Mother, as ours is to-day, so fraught 
with meaning in every respect. 

Let us hope, nay pray, that India’s 
perennial wisdom, her ancient virtues 
of patience, unselfishness, and sacrifice 
which guided her through the dark 
period of sufferings and rebirth, will 
lead her to the hour of liberty, an hour 
which might symbolize the dawn of a 
new period for humanity at large, — a 
New Dawn, for as the Vedic sage and 
seer sings : 

Avyushta in nu bhuyasir Ushasah 
{Rigt'eda, II, 28.9) — ‘More numerous 
forsooth are those dawns that have not 
yet dawned.’ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VED^ AND THE 
UPANISHADS*’^^^ 

By Pkof. Jadunath Sinha, M.A., Pir.D. 


The Ri^veda is the oldest book of 
the Aryan race. There are four Vedas : 
Rik, Yafuh, Sdma, and Atharva. Each 
Veda consists of three parts : Mantras, 
Brahmanas, and Upanishads, The 
Man tras arc hymns in verse comxioscd 
ill praise of gods. The collection of 
hymns is called the Samhita. The 
Brahmanas are prose texts which teach 
ritualistic religion. They discuss the 
sacrifices to be observed by house- 
holders. The Aranyakas and the Lpa- 
nishads are the concluding portions of 
tSc Brahmanas. The Aranyakas dis- 
cuss the duties of the persons in old age 
who retire to the forests. They incul- 
cate meditation upon the symbolical 
and spiritual aspects of sacrifices. 
They form the intermediate link bet- 
ween the ritualism of the Brahmaiias 
and the philosophy of the Upanishads. 

*A broadcast speech from the All-India 
Radio Station, Delhi. 

6 * 


Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak dates the 
Vedic hymns about 4500 B.C., the 
Brahmanas 2500 J5.C*j,and the early 
Upanishads 1600 B. C, , 

The Vedic hymns are tli%f|tjontane- 
ous effusions of the hearts of the Vedic 
poets thrilled with joy at the sight of 
the wonderful aspects of nature. These 
inspired songs give us a glimpse into 
the religion and philosophy of the 
Vedic age. The gods,, addressed in the 
Vedic hymns are the presiding deities of 
the diverse powers of nature. The Vedic 
poets were children of nature. They 
])ersonifiedJ the beautiful and mighty 
aspects of nature which had a direct 
bearing upon their simple agricultural 
life. They personified the earth, the 
heaven, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the dawn, the fire, the wind, the rain, 
and the like and peopled them* all Wth 
gods. I They endowed the gods with 
physiett* powers and moral attributes. 
They looked upon them as omniscient, 
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beneficent, and righteous. Some 
examples will make it clear. 

Sur^B is the sun-god. He is the crea- ^ 
tor and governor of the world. He is 
the moral governor of men : 2^itri 
also is the solar deity. He forgives the 
sins of the penitent sinners. Pushan is 
a pastoral god. He is the god of far- 
mers and the guardian of cattle. Agni^ 
is the fire-god. He resides on earth, in 
the sky, the sun, the moon, and 
clouds. He is the mediator between 
gods and men. In dr a is the god of 
rain. He is the most popular god of 
the Vedas. Gradually he becomes the 
ruler of all the world and the inner con- 
troller of human souls. Vishnu per- 
vades the earth, the heaven, and the 
highest worlds. He is not yet a 
supreme god. Varuna is the god of the 
sky. He pervades the whole sky. He 
is the supreme god. He is just and 
merciful. He is the chastiser of sin- 
ners. He forgives sins of the penitent. 
Mitr a is his constant companion. He 
also is omniscient and truth-loving. 
Mitra and Vafiyta »are sometimes in- 
voked together. They jointly uphold 
the the physical order and the 

moral order. This belief in many gods 
presiding over the diverse powers of 
nature may be called naturalistic poly- 
theism . 

Gradually a hierarchy was introduced 
among the gods and organized poly- 
theism arose. For example, Earth and 
Heaven were regarded as the ^parents of 
gods. They were conceived as inti- 
mately related to each ofher. They 
were conceived later as emerging out of 
the creative powey^of Agm-Indra, or 
Soma. Other gods also were conceived 
as creative powers. We have already 
seeh hoiwr Mitra and Varuna were con- 
ceived as joint custodians of the physi- 
cal and moral order. This phbse of 
thought may be called organisfl^ft .goly- 
t h^ism . 


But polytheism cannot satisfy the 
intellect of man, which hankers for unity 
and order. So, gradually, polytheism 
gave place to monotheism . But there 
is an intermediate ^^tage between them. 
Henotheism forms the "transitional link 
between polytheism and monotheism. 
It is the belief in one god as supreme 
for the time being. It is the tendency 
of the worshipper to extol his deity and 
exaggerate his greatness, and worship 
him as the only god, the highest and the 
greatest. Henotheism is the temporary 
exaggeration of the powers and great- 
ness of one of the gods without discard- 
ing belief in other gods. This belief can 
neither be called polytheism nor mono- 
theism, but it is a half-way house bet- 
ween the two with a monotheistic bias. 
Thus, sometimes Varuna, sometimes 
Agni, sometimes Indra, are conceived 
as greater than other gods. This phase 
of thought is ealled by Max Muller heno- 
theism, 

Henotheism gradually gave rise to 

monotheism. The eonce^ption of the 

Rita helped the emergence of mono- 
theism. The Rita is the physical and 
moral order, is conceived as 

the upholder of Rita. He is the supreme 
god. He is obeyed by other gods. He 
is the God of gods. Similarly Rajapati, 
the lord of all creatures, is recognized 
as the highest and greatest deity. 
Vishwa-karma (all-creator) also is given 
the highest position. He is the creator 
of all beings, though himself uncreated. 
He is omnipresent, omniscient, and om- 
nipotent. B nhaspa ti also, sometimes, 
claims the supreme position amonf* 
go^s. 

Monotheism failed to satisfy the spi- 
rirfial cravings of the later Vedic think- 
er#. They were convinced that the 
different gods were manifestations of 
B^nlity The Reality is 
o ne impersonal Rpiiit that is immanent 
in the entire universe. ‘Verily in the 
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beginning this universe was Brahman.^ 
It is the ultimate being in the uni- 
verse which is Its name and form. It 
is the inner soul in all the creatures 
which subsist in It. It is one, though 
the learned call It by various names. 
It is one being above all the conditions 
and limitations of personality. It is 
Absolute Spirit above the distinction 
of self and not-self. The hidden Rea- 
lity is one, though poets and priests 
describe It as many in words. This 
phase of thought is mo nism . Thus the 
Vedas gradually passed from polytheism 
to monotheism, and from monotheism 
to monism. 

The Up^ishads developed the mon- 
ism of the Vedas. Their teachings 
may be summed up in the equation: 
\Brahw an--- Atman. Brahman is the 
'absolute ground of the universe. The 
Atman is the inner self in man. 

: Brahman is the infinite and eternal 
Spirit in the universe. The Atman is 
the infinite and eternal spirit in man. 
Brahman is identical with the Atman. 

Brjjhxnan is concciyeA in. two ways : 
as an acosmi^id.eal and a cosmic ideal, 
j Brahman is conceived as unconditioned 
! and indeterminate. Determination is 
! negation. Brahman is devoid of all 
sensible qualities. ‘It is devoid of 
sound, devoid of touch, devoid of 
colour, devoid of taste, and devoid of 
smell.’ ‘It is neither thick nor thin, 
neither short nor long, neither red nor 
litjuid, neither airy nor ethereal; It is 
without eye or car, without speech, 
without understanding, without vital 
force, without inner or outer divisions.’ 
It is beyond the mechanical, biological, 
and psychological categories. Mafcter, 
life, and mind cannot express It. ll is 
beyond the categories of space, time, 
and causality. It contains space but is 
not spatial; It contains time but is not 
temporal; It contains causality, but is 
not subject to the law of causality. It 


is spaceless, timeless, and causeless. It 
is the Ultimate Reality. It is beyond 
the categories of the phenomenal world. 
It is the all-comprehending Ultimate 
Reality. It is one and without a 
second. 

But Brahman is not a negative 
blank. It is the tra nscend ent Rea- 
lity. It is not an empirical reality, 
which is an object of our experience. 
It is transcendental consciousness be- 
yond the distinction of self and not- 
self. It is transcendental bliss beyond 
empirical pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow. Transcendental Reality, Cons-j 
ciousness, and Bliss constitute the es-l 
sence of Brahman. It cannot be appre-' 
hended by the intellect. It is ineffable 
and indescribable. But It can be rea- 
lized by ecstatic intuition. This is the 
conception of Brahman as an acosmic 
ideal — ^the unconditioned and indeter- 
minate, transcendental Reality. 

But Brah^ian is also conceived as a 
cosmic ideal. Brahman is described as 
the creator, the preserver, and the des- 
troyer of the world. Tliq, world emerges 
out of Brahman. It is •maintained by 
Brahman. And it is aifc«B^2)ed in 
Brahman. The universe is the unfold- 
ing of Brahman in name and form. The 
Brahman is the immanent essence of 
the universe. It is both transcendent 
and immanent. It is external to the 
world. It is also immanent in the 
world. It is the conditioned and deter- 
minate Brahman. It is the ruler and 
governor of the world. It is God — the 
supreme G<Jd — the infinite Person. The 
omnipresent, omniscient, and omni- 
potent ruler of all, ere a Lures, the inner 
controller of the world and finite 
spirits, the refuge of all creatures, the 
moral governor, the giver of fruits' of 
actions, the lord of the law of Karma 
is th(l determinate Brahman. This 
qualifies* Brahman is the cosmic prin- 
ciple in the universe and the psychic 
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^ principle in man. It is the world-soul. 
The soul of the universe is related to 
the body of the universe as the indivi- 
dual soul to its body. 

Brahman is identical with the Atman. 
The subtle essence in the universe is the 
same as the subtle essence in man. 
‘That thou art.’ ‘I am Brahman.’ 
These texts show the identity of the 
Absolute with the self. Thus the Upa- 
nishads laid the foundation of abso - 
lute i dealism in the history of thought 
of humanity. The conception of the 
At yan is gradually reached. First, it 
is identified with the body and the 
sense-organs. It is the bodily self 
(Annamaya Atman). Within it is con- 
tained the vital self (Pranamaya 
Atman) made by vital forces within the 
organism. By stripping off the bodily 
and vital sheaths we reach the concep- 
tion of the empirical self (Manomaya 
Atman) constituted by mind or will. 
Deeper still wc find the injcllcctual self 
(Vijnanamaya Atman) constituted by 
the understanding or intellect. It is 
the thinking self dependent on know- 
ledge. Deepei; still we find the intiiiJive 
self (Ajj^'^.amaya Atman) constituted 
by bliss. It is the innermost self in 
man. Thus the Upanishads clearly 
distinguished the bodily self, the em- 
pirical self, and the spiritual self from 
one another. 

The Atman is the knower of all 
things, and as such cannot be known 
by anything. How can you see the 
seer of seeing? How can yo^^ hear the 
hearer of hearing? How c£to you know 
it through the mind, which impels the 
mind to know? How can you com- 
prehend it through tfie intellect, which 
makes the intellect comprehend? The 
Atman is the seer but is not seen ; it is 
tiie hearer but is not heard; it is the 
comprehender but is not compre^nded ; 
it is the thinker but is not-^lfciought. 


The subject can never be an object of 
knowledge. The Atman is unknowable 
because it is the eternal subject that 
knows. 

The Atman is all-comprehending. It 
comprehends all relations. It can never 
be a term of any relation. It embraces 
the distinction of subject and object; 
knower and known. How, then, can 
it be an object of knowledge? The 
distinction of subject and object is 
within it; it is not subject to the dis- 
tinction. The Atman is one infinite 
Reality. It is beyond distinction. So 
it cannot be an object of knowledge. 
This conception of the Atman as be- 
yond the distinction of subject and 
object is higher than the conception of, 
the Atman as the eternal knower or* 
subject. 

But though the Upanishads make the 
Atman absolutely unknowable as the 
unconditioned Brahman, they do not 
make it unknowable as the inner self 
of man. The Atman which is hidden 
in the heart of man as the inner self is 
apprehended by ecstatic intuition. The 
Atman can be realized by one in medi- 
tation through the pure, enlightened 
heart, where there is the illumination of 
spiritual vision. The Atman can b(‘ 
realized by supra-intellectual intuition. 
It is inaccessible to the outer and inner 
senses, the mind, and the intellect. It 
is only an o bject of higher intuition, 
which is above intellect. 

Ign^«;ance_ is bondage. So long as the 
self identifies itself with its desires, it 
wills and acts according to them and 
rca^s the fruits of its actions in a cycle 
of Uves. But when it realizes the high- 
es# truth about itself — ^that it is the 
es^mce of the universe, the infinite and 
eternal Spirit — it attains liberation. 
Liberation is a state of infinite and 
eternal Being, Consciousness, and Bliss. 



SWAMI BRAJSMANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 
(Concluded)*''''^ 


After the passing away of Swami 
Vivekananda, the first thing that Swami 
Brahmananda gave his attention to was 
the consolidation of the work at the 
head-quarters. After about two years, 
when he had put the day-to-day work 
of the organization in the hands of 
Swami Saradananda, and the manage- 
ment of the Belur Math in charge of 
Swami Premananda, Swami Brahma- 
nanda left for Benares. In Benares at 
that time there was a eentre of the 
Ramakrishna Math, called Advaita 
Ashrama, meant exelusively for medita- 
tive life, and there was also a philan- 
thropic institution started by some 
young men under the inspiration of 
Swami Vivckarianda. When Swami 
Brahmananda reached Benares the 
committee of the latter institution 
formally handed over the management 
to the Ramakrishna Mission. The 
Swami stayed at Benares for about a 
month and improved the management 
of both the institutions. Some years 
later, on another visit, the Swami laid 
the foundation-stone of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Home of Service on a 
new plot of land. Some of the build- 
ings that have been constructed there 
were according to his own plan and 
design. 

From Benares he went to KsfAkhal 
near Hardwar, where Swami K^yan- 
ananda, a young disciple of the Older, 
had started a medical work for# the 
sick and the needy. In the quiet of 
the calm atmosphere at Kankhal, 
Swami Brahmananda remained day 
and night absorbed in divine commu- 


nion, his very look would indicate that 
here was one whose mind rested on 
the Self and whose thoughts were 
centred in the Atman. Here as else- 
where his silent presence gave impetus 
to the work of the institution, and the 
Ashrama began to improve after he had 
been there. From Hardwar the Swami 
went to Brindavan where Swami Turiya- 
nanda was practising Tapasya. Arriv- 
ing at Brindavan, Swami Brahmananda 
again felt an urge to devote himself 
exclusively to Tapasya. He stayed at 
Brindavan for a period, along with 
Swami Turiyananda, spending his time 
in hard spiritual practices. He would 
at that time get up regularly at mid- 
night for meditation. It is said that 
one night he was fast asleep and the 
time to get up was aftnost over when 
he suddenly felt a pusli. He woke up 
to find a good spirit beckohing and 
reminding him to meditate. 

From Brindavan the Swami went to 
Allahabad, where one of his brother 
disciples was staying and building up 
the nucleus of the future Ramakrishna 
centre. He next went to Vindhyachal, 
a sacred place of pilgrimage associated 
with the* memory of the Divine Mother. 
At this piyicc the Swami was in a highly 
ecstatic rAood. It is said that at the 
temple of the Divine Mother one night 
he asked an aAiVndant to sing some 
song. As the Swami stood beforir the 
Divine Presence listening to. the s:)ng, 
tears flowed down his cheeks,*, and jbon 
he \^s so much absorbed in communion 
that ^e lost all outward consciousness 
and t*he bystanders had to take care of 
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him. He had a similar experience in 
another temple at Vindhyachal. After 
staying at this holy place for a few 
days, the Swami returned to the* 
monastery at Belur. 

In the middle of June 1906 he went 
to Puri in order to recover his health 
which had been seriously impaired by 
an attack of typhoid. The climate as 
well as the spiritual atmosphere suited 
him exactly. Of all the holy places he 
liked Benares, Brindavan, Puri, and 
Hardwar most. When at Benares he 
would be full of the thoughts of Vishwa- 
natha and Annapurna, the presiding 
deities; at Brindavan, the association 
of Sri Krishna would throw his mind 
into ecstasy; at Puri his emotion would 
be stirred by the remembrance of 
Chaitanya and Jagannatha; whereas at 
Hardwar his mind would be absorbed in 
contemplation of the all-pervading Pre- 
sence. At different places he would be 
in different moods — every one as inspir- 
ing as another. 

In October 1908, at the earnest 
request of Swami Ramakrishnananda, 
head of the Ramakrishna Math at 
Madras, Syami Brahmananda started 
for SoutF India. With his wonderful 
devotion Swami Ramakrishnananda 
considered Swami Brahmananda as a 
veritable representative of the Master 
on earth. So when Swami Brahma- 
nanda arrived at Madras, Swami 
Ramakrishnananda told the innu- 
merable devotees who came to sec the 
new Swami, ‘You have not ^seen the 
Master. Just make your life A)lessed by 
seeing his beloved son.’ The child- 
like simplicity and very unassuming 
nature of the Swami' hiding within an 
extraordinary spiritual personality made 
a ^vonderful impression wherever he 
welit. If anybody would approach the 
Swami with a question, he would now 
and then say with his inborn hjiiiiility, 
‘Just go to Sashi (meaning l^wami 


Ramakrishnananda). He is a great 
scholar. He will solve your question.’ 
But if the inquirer persisted and could 
persuade the Swami to speak, his words 
would remove a heavy load from the 
mind of the aspirant. 

In those days the gulf of separation 
in the social lives of the Brahmins and 
the non-Brahmins was much greater in 
South India. The Brahmins were more 
rigidly orthodox and the non-Brahmins 
were kept at a greater distance. When 
Swami Brahmananda was staying at 
the Madras Math, a non-Brahmin 
devotee invited him to his house. The 
Swami accepted the invitation readily. 
And in the house of that devotee, along 
with the Swami, Brahmins, non- 
Brahmins, Christians, Brahmos, all took 
their meal together. There was no fuss 
about social reform in this inter-dining. 
It was inspired by a spontaneous feel- 
ing that arose in the presence of the 
Swami: that there was no distinction 
of caste or creed in the soul, that in 
the eye of God every one was equal. 

From Madras City he went on a pil- 
grimage to Rameshwaram and Madura. 
It is said that as the Swami entered the 
temple of Minukshi at Madura, he began 
to utter the nam^ of the Mother like a 
child, and he soon lost all outward 
consciousness. Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda, who accompanied him, imme- 
diately took hold of the Swami lest he 
should fall down. It was nearly an 
hour after when he came down to 
normal consciousness. Swami Brahma- 
nanda usually had a great control over 
his religious emotion. Rarely could a 
perstai detect what was going on within 
himr, His spiritual experiences, of which 
he had a great many as circumstantial 
evidences indicate, are a sealed book 
to the outside world. But now and then 
a flood-tide of feeling would break down 
all barriers of control even in such a 
powerful personality as that of Swami 
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Brahmananda, and the bystanders could 
see outward signs of his spiritual experi- 
ence. Two or three other similar inci- 
dents can be counted in the life of the 
Swami. But as soon as he would come 
to the ordinary plane he would betray 
signs of embarrassment at not having 
been able to keep his spiritual experi- 
ence shut out from public view. 

From Madura he returned to Madras 
and from there went to Bangalore to 
open the new building of the monastery 
in Mysore State, 

It was in July 191G that the Swami 
went to visit the South for the second 
time. During this visit on August 4 
he laid the foundation-stone of the new 
building of the Ramakrishna Math at 
Madras and after a week went to 
Bangalore. At Bangalore an inci- 
dent happened which indicates 
how wide and deep was the 
sympathy of the Swami. At the 
monastery at Bangalore many untouch- 
ables would meet in the main hall for 
prayer and worship. Swami Brahma- 
nanda was especially pleased at this 
sight. One day, of his own accord, the 
Swami suddenly visited the quarters of 
the untouchables, saw the shrine room 
they had built, and encouraged and 
blessed them. It was beyond the 
farthest limit of their imagination that 
the Swami, whose presence had created 
a stir amongst the elite of the town and 
to see whom even the big people of the 
place were very eager, could feel so 
interested in them as to go to their 
place unasked and to mix so freely with 
them. 

This time the Swami visited thany 
sacred places in the South, inciting 
some in Malabar and Travancore. 4 On 
6 May 1917 he laid the foundation-F|one 
of the new building of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Students^ Home in Madras and 
soon after left for Bengal. During this 
visit he was very pleased to see that 


the number of persons who showed 
interest in the message of the Master 
was rapidly on the increase. Even in 
Mistant Malabar and Travancore centres 
were growing and the devotees of the 
Master and of Swami Vivekananda were 
becoming innumerable. Swami Brahma- 
nanda in this visit laid the foundation- 
stone of an Ashranui on a beautiful spot 
on the top of a hill in Trivandrum over- 
looking the sea. 

The Swami went to the South for the 
last time in 1020. This time he opened 
the new spacious building of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Students’ Home in 
Madras. 

In the meantime in 1910 he went to 
Dacca in East Bengal to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the local Ramakrishna 
Mission on a new site. He took 
advantage of this occasion to visit the 
holy place at Kamakhya. The Swami 
went to Mymensingh and visited 
Narayangunge as also Deobhog, the 
birth-place *of Durga Charan Nag, a 
great devotee of the Master. 

Wherever the Swami w^nt, there was 
unusual enthusiasm, ahfl people showed 
spontaneous expression of ^r cat devo- 
tion to the cause of the Mission. Thus 
these visits of Swami Brahman anda 
always laid the foundation of the future 
activity and expansion of the work of 
the Mission. But he himself was un- 
concerned about these things. He 
simply depended on the will of the 
Master and felt glad, with the naivete 
of a child, that the message of the 
Master w.‘^s spreading like a wild fire. 

It has fteen mentioned that he went 
to North India several times. He 
would usually •Stay at Benares or 
Kaiikhal and visit other sacred places 
occasionally. Whenever he. visite:?. a 
sacred place or a temple,’, a Wrge 
number of monks and devotees would 
accompany him, for it was a sight to 
see his reaction in such circumstewices. 
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On such occasions he would sometimes 
take with him those who could sing 
and ask them to sing devotional songs 
in the presence of the deity. The com-^ 
bined effect of all these was simply 
marvellou's. Those who were present 
on such occasions would feel an experi- 
ence which they could never forget. 
They would be lifted up to a plane 
beyond the reach of any earthliness. 
And the one who was the centre of all 
this would remain absorbed within 
himself almost oblivious of the sur- 
roundings. Once while he was hearing 
devotional music in Ayodhya standing 
in front of the deity there came a 
downpour. The Swami stood steadfast 
almost unconscious of the rains. 
Others came hurriedly and took care 
of him. It was long after the rains 
had ceased that the Swami came back 
to the conscious plane. 

He had a great love for music. 
Latterly, wherever he would be there 
would be devotional music in the even- 
ing. The Swami would sit quiet in 
the midst and his very serenity would 
create such an Atmosphere that nobody 
would dare whisper a word lest there 
should bb disturbance. On such occa- 
sions- the listeners enjoyed the blessings 
of a spiritual bath, as it were. 

With respect to Swami Brahma- 
nanda, Sri Ramakrishna used to say in 
his inimitable homely way, ‘Rakhal is 
like a mango which does not give any 
outward indication when ripe.’ He 
meant that Rakhal had within him 
great spiritual potentiality |;which he 
would always keep hidden* from the 
outside world. But in spite of all the 
attempts of Swami* Srahmananda to 
keepi his powers hidden, when his 
spiritual personality began to unfold 
itself people in larger and larger num- 
bers began to flock to him. And^ they 
were of all classes — actors and^ drama- 
tist&< lawyers and doctors, boys and 


young men. They all wondered what 
was the cause of so much attraction in 
him, but they could not help going to 
him. He would not necessarily talk of 
spiritual things with them. As a matter 
of fact the Swami was very taciturn in 
that respect. He would talk of all 
sorts of things, but if any spiritual 
question was put to him he would look 
grave, and the questioner would not 
like to press his point. But still there 
were many who would feel miserable if 
they had not seen the Swami at least 
once in the course of the day. 

Perhaps one of the secrets of this 
magnetic attraction was his deep love 
for one and all. But there was hardly 
any sentimental expression of his love. 
He would say, ‘The love that expresses 
itself outwardly is not sufficiently 
deep.’ Behind his silence, people 
could not gauge how great was his love 
for them. They would feel drawn by 
a strong current, as it were, but they 
could not understand the why and 
wherefore of it. Innumerable were the 
lives that were changed by his touch. 
Many would come, with whom he 
would crack jokes and make funs, but 
afterwards they would find to their great 
astonishment tha^ their lives had taken 
a new turn. There were persons who 
thought no sacrifice too great to fulfil 
his slightest wish. Many young men 
gave up the world and worldly pros- 
pects, caught in the current of his love. 
They felt that in comparison with the 
love they got from him, the love of 
their very parents dwindled into 
nothingness. 

Ftfr a long time the Swami would not 
mak^ any personal disciple. It was 
verr hard to get initiation from him. 
He pelt himself too humble for that. 
But later he was more liberal in this 
respect. The method of his giving 
initiation was wonderful. Once he 
said that in giving initiation he had to 
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find out through deep meditation, the 
exact Mantra and the Chosen Deity of 
the disciple. Unless he could do that 
he would not give initiation. He was 
conscious of the fact that to make a 
disciple is to take upon oneself the 
spiritual responsibility of the disciple. 
And until the disciple gets his salvation 
the Guru willingly forgoes the desire of 
his own salvation. Naturally, he was 
careful to give initiation to only those 
who were really earnest about their 
spiritual life. That was also the reason 
why he would not easily talk about 
spiritual things. Those who were 
genuine seekers would get proper, nay 
tremendous, guidance from him. But 
those who were half-hearted and dilet- 
tante would find no response from him 
in this respect. 

His human relationship was wonder- 
ful. Wc have seen how everybody 
felt the touch of his infinite love. From 
the leaders of thought and of society 
down to a humble servant every one 
was the recipient of great consideration 
from him. His courtesy and dignity 
were wonderful and betrayed more a 
prince than a monk, or do they not 
apply equally to both? He had ac- 
tually the majestic appearance of a 
prince. If nothing else, his mere ap- 
pearance compelled reverence from 
others. 

But when he made fun or played 
with children, who would take him to 
be Swami Brahman andu, the head of 
the Order, before whom the monks 
bowed and big men felt themselves 
small? He was then just like a child 
and the children considered him as 
surely one of them. His fund of 
humour was great, and no less was his 
capacity for mischief-making. Oite of 
his Gurubhais wanted to leave hiiJl and 
go to his field of work when there was 
urgency. Swami Brahmananda re- 
luctantly agreed to the proposal. A 


palanquin was engaged which would 
carry the Gurubhai to the railway sta- 
tion for the night train. Before the 
palanquin started Swami Brahmananda 
whispered something to the bearers. 
The bearers instead of going to the sta- 
tion walked and walked throughout the 
whole night to the tune of their dron- 
ing sound of ‘hoom, hoom^ and return- 
ed with the inattentive Gurubhai at sun- 
rise to the same place they had started 
from. Swami Brahmananda came out 
and greeted his brother there gravely. 
Then the Gurubhai realized the mischief. 
The condition of his mind can well be 
imagined; but he did not know whether 
to get angry or to admire the cleverness 
of his brother. It was difficult to cope 
with Swami Brahmananda in such 
matters. lie was without a parallel. 

The last important act of Swami 
Brahmananda was to build under his 
personal supervision an Ashrama at 
Bhiubaneshwar, some miles from Puri. 
He was of* the opinion that Bhubanesh- 
war had such a spiritual atmosphere 
that progress would be very rapid if 
Sadhana was performed there. He 
saw that many monks*of the Order had 
to work so hard that they^iid not find 
sufficient time for spiritual practices. 
And those who went to Rikhikesh and 
other places exclusively for Tapasya 
ruined their health by too much 
hardship. He desired very much that 
there should be a place where the 
monks could get proper facilities for 
spiritual practices. The Ashrama has 
a big coyipound with well-laid gardens 
and a va^t open space around. He had 
an idea of personally carrying out the 
development of* the place according to 
his plan and desire; but he was not able 
to sec his dream fulfilled. 

After his last Madras tour he werfi; to 
Ben^^al stopping for some tiiiie at 
Bhubaneshwar. While at the head- 
quarters he sometimes went ..from 
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Bclur to the house of Balaram 
Bose in Calcutta and stayed there. 
The house of Balaram Bose is a 
place of pilgrimage to the devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna; for to his house 
the Master went many, many times. 
The place was just like a second home 
to the monks of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion. In the last week of March 1921, 
Swami Brahmananda went to stay at 
the house of Balaram Bose. Suddenly 
on the 24th March he had an attack of 
cholera. The best doctors were called 
in, the best attendants were engaged. 
But he had hardly recovered from the 
attack when symptoms of diabetes 
developed which took an alarming 
turn. Out of sheer anxiety different 
kinds of treatment were tried, different 
physicians were called in, but there 
was no sign of any improvement. He 
had great suffering attended with 
various ailments. But even in that 
state he began to talk of high spiritual 
things punctuated with masterly strokes 
of sudden humour. In a great spirit 
of compassion he began to bless one and 
all. The devotees were alarmed lest 
this should^eaii his bidding farewell. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna had had a 
vision- that floating on the waters of the 
Ganges there came a thousand-petalled 
lotus illumining the whole surrounding. 
On the lotus stood a boy holding the 
hands of Sri Krishna. When the 
Master first met Rakhal he identified 
him as that boy. But he kept that 
vision secret giving it out oply to a 
select few; and said that if Rakhal 
knew this fact of identity he would give 
up his body. Now Swami Brahma- 
nanda in a semi-constious state of ill- 
ness, ^began to refer to just such a vision 
as that of the Master. People grew 
mo^e alarmed at this. Another day 
passed. The following evening^ on 
April 10, Swami Brahmananda closed 


his eyes in deep Samadhi, and the 
spirit which had put on mortal flesh for 
the benefit of humanity fled away. 

Indeed, to see Swami Brahmananda 
was tangibly to feel that he did not 
belong to this world. He belonged to 
a separate plane of existence. He was 
in “a class by himself. He was far above 
the level of humanity, but still he lived 
and moved with it as if to fulfil a divine 
purpose. Even a sceptic would feel 
this, and even a person knowing 
nothing about him would realize it. 
Those who had known both Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Brahmananda used 
to say that Swami Brahmananda repre- 
sented some of the characteristics of the 
Master; there was some similarity even 
in physical appearance. 

So long as the devotees and disciples 
lived with the Swami they were en- 
veloped in ceaseless bliss. The thought 
never came to them at any time that 
there would be an end of it. But when 
the biblical ‘bridegroom’ was taken 
away, they suddenly came to the sense 
of from what a great height they had 
fallen. As far as the organization was 
concerned, its main pillar was removed, 
its very foundation was shaken. By 
his silent and imperceptible influence 
he had raised the organization to such 
a height of prestige and standard of 
perfection that to the public eye it had 
become almost synonymous with in- 
fallibility. But now everybody felt as 
if a great Himalayan peak had sudden- 
ly been bodily removed. Everyone 
began to ask himself, ‘Now, what about 
the future?’ And those who had 
moval with him closely thought within 
themiclves, ‘Was it a fact that we had 
lived- with a soul like that of Swami 
Bralmananda ? Indeed, what have 
we A)ne to deserve that blessed privi- 
lege? A great dream had faded away 
all too suddenly.’ 



KALI’S^ WAYS 

Chicago, 

20 January 1900. 

Dear Miss M., 

I am finding daily that Kali’s ways are not as ours, if one may put it so. 
She puts one person out of the way, only to discover someone else standing 
ready where one had no more dreamt of help than of flying. 

Did I tell you, at the last centre how my most blessed helper was the 
thorniest of all thorns at the beginning of the week? And here it is just the 
same; two or three of the strongest workers arc the most unspeakably un- 
expected. I find, too, that the marks of a great Renunciation arc very different 
from those of a small, and I laugh daily at our common friend’s blindness 
about Swami’s. Why that way he has of finding himself in any company, 
of holding or withholding light indifferently, of caring nothing about people’s 
opinions of him, is simply gigantic. I only realized when, after all the love 
and warmth I had in one town, I reached another and found myself fuming 
and chafing against the artificiality of people about me, what Swarai’s greatness 
really was, in this respect ! And it was these very people, from whom I would 
have escaped at once if I could, who proved Mother’s appointed instruments — 
thus setting the seal on Swami’s ways. That irresponsibility of his is so 
glorious too. Nothing is more enticing than to put oneself into the attitude 
of generalissimo of the forces, and make splendid, plans, compelling fortune; 
but Swami just waits, and drifts in on the wave. And so on. I am just 
beginning to understand his bigness. 

Now I want you to see Swami about the following, and send^me the answer. 

The great educationist here offers to educate and maintain S. for me, 
if T can get her here by next October. He is enthusiastic about nisiifcplans, and 
would in this way give S. the manual training necessary to enable her to 
come back and teach the art-work— including textile, metal, wood, pottery, and 
other things. It is a opportunity. What does Swami say about the 

possibility of bringing the Child ? There is a Theosophical lady here, who is a 
vegetarian, with whom she might be placed, if the difficulty of her coming 
can be got over. I do hope something may be allowed to come of this. 

This man has just had a million dollars given him to found an ideal school. 
He has sixteen teachers now in Europe studying methods. He is trying to get 
‘great men’ in every department. For instarfcc, he may very likely get 
Mr. Cooke for a summer school course ! And h(? says, his is to be a world- 
school, and if I will bring him a good strong healthy Indian girl, he will train 
her for her country. Now you *sec what it means, and I^can assure you that 
only American schools have the/methods that we need Ifor India, and I have 
been breaking my heart over thv fact that I would have to get a salaried 
American teacher, and, never knoy how long she would stand by us. When onpe 
the difficulties were broken through. Do yqu see how in this other Way the 
instrument would, be preparing at the very time that the need was ripening ? 

Love. . • 

M. (Sister Nivedita) 



THE FAITH THE ARTIST 

By Dayamoy Mitra 


Professor James H. Cousins* The 
Faith of the Artist^ adds another to his 
well-known and valuable series of writ- 
ings in the sacred cause of art. It has 
all the merits of a mature production 
and has undoubtedly that ^clarity of 
expression’ which he hopes it has. 
In it he analyses the nature of 
art-impulse and establishes fully the 
close relationship of art to the individual 
and to the general life of the commu- 
nity. Too often we forget that art 
implies the ^spiritual dynamic of hope* 
with its perpetual pull on the aspira- 
tions of humanity towards that which is 
beyond the limited horizon of immediate 
attainment. Mr. Cousins has entered 
deeply into the spirit of .the Hindu 
theory as formulated in the famous 
Vishnudharmottaraur which charac- 
terizes the centi;al motif of art to be a 
power unto liberation, Moksha. Art 
implies freedom from things which drag 
us down. By conferring on us unfetter- 
ed liberty of the soul it frees us from 
the tyranny of the present and every- 
day matter-of-factness of life. It is that 
‘where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection*, says Tagore. 
Man’s true means of fulfilling his real 
nature as creator lies through the arts. 
These put him in contact withTthe crea- 
tive life of the universe. It^^is no pas- 
sive acquiescence to creeds. It is the 
power that makes u|$^go forward and 
accept the rhythmic order of the 
universe as the law of our innermost 
beiirig. 

We usually understand by faith «ome 
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kind of belief in creedal dogmas. The 
world at large is now showing a growing 
distaste for these. Matthew Arnold in 
the nineteenth century sang dolefully of 
the departure of religious faith. That 
was in the early days of scientific pro- 
gress which brought doubt and dis- 
belief in its train. Much water has flown 
down the rivers of the world since those 
days and now we are gradually enter- 
ing into a period of more illumined 
scientific understanding which is con- 
scious of its own limits. Arnold pro- 
phesied that, more and more, as days 
pass by, men will lean on poetry which 
will be a substitute for faith. Poetry is 
the art of emotional expression, the 
vehicle of man’s inmost longings of the 
heart which will help him to tide over 
the crises of his soul. To a very great 
extent Arnold was right. All our crcc- 
dal shibboleths failing, faith still re- 
mains, but it is the faith of the artist, 
who, in a way, is now seen restoring 
even religion to its proper place. Our 
author is of opinion that much may yet 
be done for religion if the scriptures of 
the world arc released from the chains 
of literalism into the freedom of poetry 
(p. 11). Even if this cannot be done, 
those who believe in poetry will at least 
have the assurance that ‘if all the scrip- 
tures of the world were burnt or lost, 
the jfssential truths of life which are the 
essential truths of religion could be 
restoied from the vision and utterance 
of tCie poets*. Incidentally, the author 
givep us much that is interesting about 
poetry and acquaints us with some un- 
recognized forces in poetical creation in 
the second chapter of his book. One 
reads with a thrill the point which he 
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makes about the continued connection 
of poets with their poetry, even after 
their death. The sacredness of the task 
of teaching poetry and its interpretation 
after the Masters themselves as they 
wrote it, is powerfully illustrated. 

What is true of poetry, again, is true 
of all the other arts. Philosophers and 
psychologists of the West, even those 
who base their beliefs primarily on 
biologico-materialistic grounds have long 
realized the importance of artistic imagi- 
nation for the proper ordering of human 
life. John Dewey’s Art as Eapcricncc 
is perhaps the most important recent 
contribution made in this direction. 
Mr. Cousins’ approach is from the Indian 
aesthetic point of view; Mr. Dewey’s 
from a characteristic Western one. And 
it is noteworthy that both of them have 
come to very nearly the same conclu- 
sions with regard to the educative as- 
pect of art, though Mr. Cousins’ theories 
are based deeper on metaphysical 
grounds. Dewey holds that aesthetic 
experience instead of being a thing far 
off or mystical or something in the 
nature of an exclusive possession of 
artistic temperaments, is rooted in the 
normal life of everyone. The essence of 
consciousness according to him, is 
imagination, not logic, and art, the 
supreme expression of heightened con- 
sciousness; and imagination is present 
in germ wherever consciousness is pre- 
sent. Dewey argues that ‘the true 
work of art is not the coloured canvas, 
printed page or contoured marble but 
the recreation through these in the be- 
holder of something analogous to the 
original aesthetic experience of'* the 
artist.’ Art has, necessarily, the s^fcial 
function of sharpening the pcrceptyns 
and educating the imagination. In fact, 
respect for intrinsically human values 
can only be properly inculcated through 
art. Thus far the West. The East 
goes further in its belief that the joy 


of art corresponds to the joy of the 
original act of creation, of Divine 
Ananda, which is the essence of human- 
•ity at bottom. 

A comprehensive view of art, like that 
of our author, cannot restrict itself to 
its higher idealistic aspect only. In the 
chapter on Practical Art he shows how 
art can easily help us in matters purely 
utilitarian, acting even as a therapeutic 
agent. The Hindu theory of art is wide 
enough to include a pragmatic view of 
it. We require the artist’s eye every- 
where. The homes wc live in, the pic- 
tures that decorate our walls, the furni- 
ture, the domestic utensils we use, the 
costumes we wear, the work of the com- 
mon craftsmen, our temples and Maths, 
our civic architecture, municipal build- 
ings, theatres, streets, public thorough- 
fares, — all insistently call for that 
trained vision of beauty, the lack of 
which is responsible for the want of 
tastfe they now evince. 

He claims for art, therefore, a rightful 
place in the present system of education 
and very justifiably so. Without it 
man’s civilization grows stunted with 
the tendency to relapse inti^, prude inter- 
ludes of bestiality such as the one we 
arc in the midst of to-day; in fact, 
these are not so much interludes as a 
habitual state of affairs with us where 
the beast is only cleverly concealed 
under superficial elegance and a veneer 
of idealism. The cultivation of arts so 
far has been parochial, accidental, nar- 
rowly nafl^onal, commercial, or confined 
to groups ^and cliques only. It has not 
yet been allowed to colour or influence 
the whole of our lives. 

Since art is cr&lion, it matters much 
what motives impel us to it. *Our 
motives in general arc at present copi- 
mercialized, industrialized, militarized, 
brutalized. Emphasis on creation in the 
right sense will annul war and destruc- 
tion. Art pursued in the right sj)irit 
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will make munition factories yield place 
to sanctuaries of the soul. True human 
reality has to be called forth from its 
obscure depth by the artist’s faith i£ 
creation. Echoing Tagore we say : 
there was a day when the human 
reality was the brutal reality. That 
was then the only capital we had with 
which to begin our career. But age 
after age there has come to us this call 
of faiths the faith of the artist which 
said against all the evidence of gross 
fact, ‘You are more than you appear to 
be, more than your circumstances seem 
to warrant; you are to attain the impos- 
sible. You are immortal.’ It is time 
now we should pay heed to this mes- 
sage. 

‘Art as a symbolical spectacle’ is 
illustrated through a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Dashera festival of Mysore. 
Hindu festivals comprising elaborate 
rituals are looked down upon by the 
uninitiated and by a set of fanatical 
puritans, still among us, for whom art 
and religion perpetually cancel each 
other. Mr. Cousins’^ deep insight into 
the soul of beauty in such celebrations 
reminds u^-^of the late Sister Nivedita 
who combined in herself a scientist’s 
power of observation, an artist’s imagi- 
native subtlety, and the reverential 
faith of a devotee, a Bhakta, the lack 
of any of which three elements, pre- 
cludes a proper assessment of such festi- 
vals as these in which the high and the 
low in India enjoy equally alike. 

The last three chapters /with their 
details contain much food ljr thought. 
Mr. Cousins has given us d very valu- 
able summary survey of different theo- 
ries of beauty held b/* Western thinkers, 
Plalo downwards, and weighed them 
the balance vis-a-vis the Eastern 
theories of art. His discussion of 
.‘classic’ and ‘romantic’ and the alleged 


grotesqueries of Hindu art is illuminat- 
ing. The present reviewer is of opinion 
that the eccentric lines of development 
that art in some^ of its forms is taking 
in the West, typifies at best an eager 
grouping for the Beyond. The bizarre 
or the utieonventional is the standard 
there. To express the inexpressible is 
what they demand, though that is not 
a clear or conscious motive yet with 
most of the artists. They are eccentric 
because they lack such ‘centric’ soul- 
visions as made even the over-elaborate 
and unconventional in art-forms deeply 
significant to the Hindu mind linking 
up manifest higher visions with reality 
as grasped by the senses. Art-criticism, 
purely Western in its outlook, can never 
do full justice to Hindu art and icono- 
graphy. For Hegel orientalism implied 
the dark night of the spirit and its un- 
couth ‘myriad-handed’ gods and god- 
desses mere nightmarish visions. The 
West in general still sticks to that view. 

An education in the proper percep- 
tion of the world’s works of art is our 
great desideratum. Art-critics like Pro- 
fessor Cousins who combine both the 
East and the West in their outlook 
merit to be the pioneers of the future 
reconstruction ol the world which will 
have to be built on saner and more in- 
formed lines than ever before. We arc 
living now in a broken and mentally 
impecunious society controlled by 
industrial ideals of specialization, exploi- 
tation, and material prosperity — all of 
them fatal to the life of the soul or the 
‘basic human values’ that are the life- 
blood of art, Mr. Cousins has defined 
his* faith in a pointed, forceful manner; 
an(i^ though his book will have to wait 
yet a while for the better accomplish- 
ment of its mission, it is undoubtedly 
a loul-searching, stimulating, and salu- 
tary product of our time. 



THE SPIRIT 9F SCIENCE 

By Dr. N. OEl. Dhar, D.Sc., F.T.C., I.E.S. 


When I was a student in the Sorbonnc 
(the University of Paris) in 1917-1910, 
during the last European War, I had 
the pleasure of knowing intimately the 
great French orientalist — the late Pro- 
fessor Sylvain Levi, the eminent 
professor of College de France. He 
told us that he was completely at a loss 
to understand the present position of 
our country, — why the Indian nation, 
which was so great both morally and 
materially in the past, came down to 
such a low level not only from the 
material but also from the moral point 
of view. I have pondered over this 
matter for a quarter of a century and 
T shall try to state the position in this 
article. 

Through the personal charm and in- 
fluence of the greatest Indian, Gautama 
Buddha, and through the teachings of 
him and his disciples, a new life and 
ardour for the improvement of suffer- 
ing humanity was created in our land. 
This great man, in his acts, speeches, 
and discourses insisted on doing good to 
others, and this was regarded as the 
greatest virtue and morality. He never 
bothered very much regarding what 
happened to humanity after death but 
he inculcated the doctrine of removal 
of human suffering as of paramount 
importance. This doctrine of service 
gave a tremendous practical impetus^ to 
the creation of new knowledge and its 
application for the benefit of humanity 
and its regeneration. In his teachVig 
kindness to animals was also inculcated. 

A tremendous step was taken in the 
development of practical sciences and 
medicine for helping men and animals. 
Perhaps, the great sage was lucky in 


his followers. Notably, the great King 
Ajatashatru, King Biinbisara, and the 
merchant princes of Northern India 
were the true disciples of Gautama 
Buddha. These well-to-do people were 
followed by generations of princely 
Buddhists who readily supplied the 
means and wealth for creating practical 
steps in the fulfilment of their Master’s 
teachings. With the wealth of his dis- 
ciples universities for the highest form 
of education and learning and hospitals 
for the alleviation of suffering men and 
animals were created throughout the 
whole country. Big scats of learning 
were established where new knowledge 
was created and its application utilized 
for relief of guffering beings. In hospi- 
tals treatment of a very high order was 
available. As a consequence of these 
creative influences Jndia j)roduccd first- 
class scientific work, for* example, pre- 
paration of caustic alkali fi^Ai lime and 
mild alkali, preparation of the best 
quality steel, and the medicinal applica- 
tion and internal use of mercury and 
iron compounds. These discoveries 
were adopted in European countries in 
toto much later. The great French 
scientist Professor Le Chatelier in his 
public lectures in the University of Paris 
declared ti^t the quality of steel used 
in the Ashoka pillar at Delhi and its 
forging were an achievement of the 
highest importance and its rustless pro- 
perties still cause* wonder to the steel 
industry of Europe. I consider that^the 
Buddhist period, in which our ,countr*y 
made .such a tremendous progress ‘in 
science, medicine, and industry, was the 
brightest .chapter in the history of our 
land. 
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The votaries like Nagarjuna and 
others pursued science and applied it 
with great zeal and devotion and with 
a true scientific spirit. In this tremen- 
dous progress of our country the Bud- 
dhist kings and merchant princes played 
a very important role and this was a 
most happy association. I have always 
felt that the great progress of Chris- 
tianity and its humanitarian applica- 
tions have been made possible chiefly 
because of the fact that Europe with its 
creative civilization and wealth adopted 
the Christian religion. Similarly 
Mahatma Gandhi has also been lucky in 
his disciples and his doctrine has been 
given effect to by his disciples, the 
great merchant princes. After the over- 
throw of Buddhism the scientific spirit 
and the tremendous effort for alleviat- 
ing human suffering and the pursuit of 
science and its application were almost 
given up in this land. The intellectuals 
gave up experimental pursijits and those 
requiring manual training and dexterity 
turned to more abstract thinking and 
discussion. In this ,way the material 
prosperity whi^h is due to science and 
its applicaAiH>ns declined considerably. 
With the lack of material prosperity 
true* intellectual progress became diffi- 
cult and India became poor and help- 
less both morally and intellectually. 
Although the country is producing 
first-rate thinkers and religious men, and 
practically-minded people like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami Vjffekananda, 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagoref,' Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir .1. C. Bose, and others, in 
average standard of efficiency it is lower 
than Europe. * 

In Europe, however, there has been 
steady progress of science and its appli- 
cation *and consequently of niaterial 
prosperity for over 500 years since the 
time of Bacon, who was the first to re- 
cognize clearly that science and its ap- 


plications should be studied and investi- 
gated from the experimental point of 
view. In order to arrive at a correct 
scientific conclusion accurate experi- 
ment has to be performed. This is the 
basic principle of scientific methods. 
The pursuit of science in a true scienti- 
fic spirit has been steadily advanced in 
Europe, and this has led to the harnes- 
sing of the forces of nature and the 
development of material resources lead- 
ing to the creation of wealth and 
material prosperity. The experimental 
method is the background of the Emo- 
pean civilization. Unfortunately for 
India, this wonderful method and its 
application which achieved important 
results during the Buddhist period when 
Europe was steeped in darkness, were 
not followed in this land as in Europe. 

To illustrate the true scientific spirit 
in Europe we may take the case of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Henry Cavendish (1731 — 
1810) who was described very aptly by 
the French scientist Biot in the follow- 
ing words: ‘He was the most learned 
man among the rich men and the most 
rich among the learned men.^ He 
carried out scientific researches of first- 
rate importance both in physics and 
chemistry to satisfy his curiosity re- 
garding nature, but was very reluctant 
to publish his results. He was th(‘ 
richest man in England of his time but 
he led a simple and solitary life, though 
he served science with great devotion 
and ardour. 

Faraday, who was a bookbinder’s 
assistant, the son of a blacksmith, aii<l 
wedded to the daughter of a silver- 
smith, had no opportunity of entering 
th#, portals of a high school or univer- 
sit^y but instructed himself with zeal and 
pepeverance and became the greatest 
Englishman of his time by his discover- 
ies in science and its applications. He 
brought electricity to the door of every- 
body by his discovery of the laws of 
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electro-magnetic induction in 1881. 
When Faraday was at the height of his 
name and fame and was drawing a 
salary of only £400 a year in the Royal ' 
Institution, tempting oifers were made 
to him by industrialists of England for 
his services in the industrial field, but 
he refused steadily these offers and pre- 
ferred to continue as a professor and 
died a poor man, but he made the name 
of England great by his discoveries. 

Faraday wrote : ‘T do think that the 
study of natural science is so glorious 
a school for the mind . . . that there 
cannot be a better school for educa- 
tion.’ Such passages admirably express 
the views of those who appreciated 
the ethical and educational value of 
natural science. Faraday stated again: 
‘To me it appears an extraordinary 
thing that our present educational 
system is based on a study of the works 
of man rather than those of the Crea- 
tor.’ ‘It is strange that so much atten- 
tion should be concentrated on the fail- 
ings and foibles of the human side and 
nature, so little about the majestic and 
inexorable laws of the physical side.’ 
‘The philosopher should be a man wil- 
ling to listen to every suggestion, but 
determined to judge for himself. He 
has not been biassed by appearances, 
has no favourite hypothesis; be of no 
school, and in doctrine have no master. 
Ho should not be a respecter of persons 
but of things. Truth should be his 
primary object. If to these qualities 
he added industry, he may indeed hope 
to walk within the veil of the temple 
of nature.’ Of Faraday the couplet 
runs: 

Take him for all in all, he was J^'man; 

We shall not look upon his like t^ain. 

The year 1981 saw the centenaijes of 
the discoveries of two great English 
scientists, Michael Faraday and .Tames 
Clerk Maxwell. In the centenary cele- 
brations there was a service in the 


Westminster Abbey on 30 September 
1981, and the Dean began his sermon 
with the following words : ‘Men and 
brethren, we are met together in the 
house of God, surrounded by the 
memorials of many great men who 
through the centuries have served 
their generation with all their powers. 
Here arc the monuments of kings, 
of statesmen, of warriors, of judges, 
of explorers, of philanthropists, and 
of men whose names are honoured for 
all time in literature, science, and art. 
It is fitting that in such a place and in 
such surroundings the names of Michael 
Faraday and James Clerk Maxwell 
should find a permanent place. Before 
the memorial inscriptions are unveiled 
and particular mention is made of the 
services rendered to humanity by these 
two distinguished men, let us thank 
God for His manifold gifts and for His 
use of man’s intellect for the good of 
hu!nanity,^the development of know- 
ledge, and the enrichment of the life of 
men,’ 

‘Life in the ^lidst of danger is the 
life, the real life, the jjfe of sacrifice, of 
example, of fruitfulness, 4. wrote Louis 
Pasteur, the greatest benefactor of 
humanity, who was a poor man like 
Faraday and was a tanner’s son; but 
by dint of his native intelligence and 
perseverance he gave a sound basis to 
medicinal science by the discovery that 
diseases arc caused by bacteria or 
micro-organisms. Thus he laid the 
foundation of modern medicine. He 
also served science with great devotion. 

Speaking of Pasteur’s researches in 
cholera. Saint Claire Dcvillc said, 
‘Courage is needed for this sort of 
work.’ ‘Ef le dcvoir\ Pasteur answer- 
ed simply. 

Rasteur wrote, ‘You bring me the 
deepest joy that can be felt by a man 
whose .invincible belief is that science 
and peace will triumph over ignbrance 
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and war, that nations will unite not to 
destroy, but to build, and that the 
future will belong to those who will 
have done most for suffering human-* 
ity.’ ‘Young man, have confidence in 
tliosc powerful and safe methods, of 
which we do not yet know all the 
secrets. And, whatever your career 
may be, do not let yourself become 
tainted by a deprecating and barren 
scepticism, do not yourself be dis- 
couraged by the sadness of certain 
hours which pass over nations. Live in 
the serene peace of laboratories and 
libraries. Say to yourself first, “What 
have I done for my instruction and 
as you gradually advance, “What 
have I done for my country?’’ until 
the time comes when you have the im- 
mense happiness of thinking that you 
have contributed in some way to the 
progress and to the good of humanity. 
But, whether our efforts are or arc 
not favoured by life, let be abfe to 
say, when we come near the great goal, 
“J have done what I could.” ’ 

II. C. Oersted, the celebrated Swedish 
physicist, was a true devotee of science. 
He also exfJi'essed the same sentiment 
in these words ; ‘Nothing but the 
conviction that our love of knowledge 
is an endeavour after a true reality, 
and that it is true life and true har- 
mony, can give you a genuine enthu- 
siastic love of wisdom. The conviction 
that when you diffuse knowledge you 
are instrumental in the consolidation of 
God’s Kingdom on earth ^an alone 
give you a true and unallaygd desire to 
lead those around you towards a higher 
light and higher knowledge. This is 
the ^important vocation for which you 
have begun to educate yourselves. 
Continue your endeavours with holy 
seriousness, and you will become* capa- 
ble of participating in a joy which the 
world cannot bestow, and yoUr. works 
will be a blessing to your fatherland; 


yes, and will confer a benefit on the 
whole human race.’ 

Elic Metchnikoff, the Russian biolo- 
gist, was also a great devotee of science 
and carried on researches at the Pas- 
teur Institute at Paris for the last 
twenty-five years of his life without re- 
ceiving any remuneration either from 
the French or Russian Government. 

C. W. Scheela, the greatest Swedish 
chemist and chemical discoverer of his 
time, pursued science under tremen- 
dous difficulties but used to consider 
science as the apple of his eye. 

Shall we soon forget the glowing 
pages of Buckle wherein this truth 
finds such impassioned expression? 
‘The actions of bad men produce only 
temporary evil ; the actions of good men 
only temporary goo<l ; and eventually 
the good and evil altogether subside, 
arc neutralized by subsequent genera- 
tions, absorbed by the incessant move- 
ment of future ages. But the disco- 
veries of great men never leave us; they 
are immortal, they contain those 
eternal truths which survive the shock 
of empires, outlive the struggle of 
rival creeds, and witness the decay of 
successive religions. All those have 
their different measures and their 
different standards; one set of opinions 
for one age, another set for another. 
The discoveries of genius alone remain, 
it is to them that we owe all that we 
now have; they are for all ages and all 
times; they are essentially cumulative 
and give birth to the additions which 
they subsequently receive; they thus 
infipeiice the most distant posterity, 
an(^ after a lapse of centuries produce 
more effect than at the moment of their 
promulgation.’ 

Tfhe great French chemist BerthoIIet 
said, ‘If each of us adds something to 
the common domain in the field of 
science, of art, of morality, it is because 
a long series of generations has lived, 
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worked, thought, and suffered before 
us.’ 

Count Rumford stated: ‘It certainly 
requires some courage and, perhaps, no 
small share of enthusiasm, to stand as 
the voluntary champion of the public 
good. The enterprising seldom regard 
dangers and are never dismayed by 
them, and they consider difficulties but 
to see how they are to be overcome. 
To them activity alone is life and their 
glorious reward the consciousness of 
having done well,’ 

So little done, so much to do, is the 
first and last thought of the man of 
science. A short time before his death. 
Sir Isaac Newton expressed the memo- 
rable sentiment : ‘I do not know what 
I may appear to the world, but to my- 
self I seem to have been only like a 
boy playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.’ 

Huxley was a warrior of science 
throughout his life. When he was 
thirty-one years of age, whilst await- 
ing the birth of his first child, on 31 
December 1856, he entered in his 
journal his ambitions for the future : 
‘To write all humbugs, however big; 
to give a nobler tone to science ; to set 
Jin example of abstinence from petty 
j^ersonal controver.sies, and of tolera- 
tion for everything but King; to be in- 
different as to whether the work is re- 
cognized as mine or not, so long as it is 
done — are these my aims !’ • 

The incomparable French naturalist 
.1. H. C. Fabre, whose writings on biolo- 
gical and scientific subjects are coAsi- 
dered as classics in French literature 
and which have been translated into 
all European languages, was a great 
devotee of science. He watched the 
habits of insects and animals for days 


together steadily and he pursued this 
subject for nearly fifty years, although 
he was a poor schoolmaster. Asked 
•when an old man if he believed in God, 
he answered, ‘I can’t say I believe in 
Gfjd; I see Him, — without Him I un- 
derstand nothing; without Him all is 
darkness. Not only hav’^e I retained 
this conviction; I have . . . aggravat- 
ed or ameliorated it, whiche\er you 
please. Every period has its manias. 
I regard atheism as a mania. It is the 
malady of the age. You could take my 
skin from me more easily than my 
faith in God.’ 

John Dalton, the great English 
chemist, the founder of the atomic 
theory, was a schoolmaster all his life 
drawing a pittance of £200 a year and 
teaching mathematics and other sub- 
jects to boys and girls of about twelve 
years, but he loved science and steadily 
carried on in the midst of poverty. 

In the re^ilm rjf applied science the 
name of Bernard Palissy is immortal 
for his discovery of enamel-making. 
The story of his »icrific<; and the burn- 
ing of his best furnili*re to heat the 
furnace at the moment w}f^;n coal sup- 
ply failed and at the right lime when 
enamel would be ready, is an example 
of noble effort of human beings for 
creating applied science. 

When Dr. E. Roux, the late director 
of Pasteur Institute, the worthy dis- 
ciple of Pasteur and fai.ious Tor his re- 
searches in diphtheria, was awarded one 
of the bigfest prizes of the National 
Academy Sciences of France, he de- 
voted th(‘ wliolc amount to the devc- 
lopmeiil of scientific researches of the 
Institute .although he himself wgs a 
poor man; ft)r he felt that the resources 
of the Institute were not tKlcquate. 
Such ’sacrifices arc badly needed in this 
country, and they make a country great 
in the 'end. 

Roughly, the scientific workers ni^iy 
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be classified into three categories. 
First of all is the naturalist vrho seeks 
knowledge for its own sake for the joy 
of making discoveries, irrespective of 
personal gain. He is patient, hard- 
working, and entirely devoted to work. 
He is of the opinion that no sacridee of 
time and money is too much if he can 
discover a scientific truth. In these 
days of materialism, such lovers of truth 
may be regarded as human beings who 
are to be pitied by an average man who 
cannot understand why any one should 
devote oneself to an object which does 
not bring personal or public gain. 

The second class of scientific workers 
is well described by Sir Richard Gre- 
gory in the following words : ‘Of a 
different type is the iconoclast— the 
breaker of images — ^rebelling against 
authority, impetuous to prove that old 
idols are false, impatient with the world 
because of its indifference to the new 
gospel he has to teach. 7 Ws man is 
not content to sec things revealed to 
him. and single-handed he is prepared 
to storm the citadel, .of traditional be- 
lief. In all ages he is a disturber of 
peace and as unwelcome in scientific 
circles to-day, as he was to the contem- 
plative philosophers of the middle ages 
or before. But be assured of this ; 
You may crucify the body of such an 
apostle or you may visit him with the 
despair that follows upon neglect, but 
if Jiis torch has been lighted from the 
divine flame of truth and righteousness, 
it cannot be extinguished.’ / 

Most men of science steer a middle 
course in their attempt to discover 
truth. From whatever side nature is 
approached for a true understanding of 
her,' obstacles arise which check a clear 
vision. A great deal of patience and 
labour ‘is necessary to go one. step 
further than the existing knowledge. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester stated* thus the 
ethical value of a scientific training : 


‘We believe in the great importance of 
science and the scientific method not 
merely for the advancement of the 
material well-being of the community, 
but as essential to the true develop- 
ment of human mind and spirit. It 
is only by early training in the natural 
sciences that a true outlook on the facts 
of existence can be secured. It is only 
by them that the supreme value of 
accuracy of thought and word and the 
supreme duty of intellectual veracity 
can be learned. In no other way can 
that complete independence of judge- 
ment in moral, as well as in intellec- 
tual subjects be established and justi- 
fied in those who faithfully adhere to 
them.’ 

In India facilities for seientific work 
for the creation of new knowledge an<l 
its application have been made avail- 
able for nearly a quarter of a century. 
1 am of opinion that these facilities are 
better than those available in smaller 
European countries like Italy, Switzer- 
land, Norway, etc. But unfortunately, 
due to the lack of true scientific spiri^ 
and devotion, not much progress luis 
been achieved so far. On the other 
hand, notably in Russia and U.S.A., 
due to the existence of a true scicniilie 
spirit among the people, tremendous 
progress has been made during the last 
quarter of a century. Not that our 
people arc averse to sacrifice ; as a 
matter of fact, our people as a group are 
more sacrificing in their habit than the 
average Westerners. Due to the pre- 
sent tradition which has arisen from the 
giving up of experimental method in 
our country there is no scientific spirit 
in ^is land. 

Jn the realm of politics great sacrifice 
has^ been made for the improvement of 
the political status of our country by 
great patriots like Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, B. G. Tilak, B. C. Pal, Auro 
bindo Ghose, Mahatma Gandhi, ,1. L* 
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Nehru, Mrs. Naidu, and others. Court- 
ing of imprisonment for freedom of 
speech and writing is an everyday affair 
in this land due to the sacrifices of our 
national leaders. But the scientists of 
our country have not yet largely emu- 
lated the noble examples of these 
leaders regarding sacrifice, nor have 
they shown the zeal and enthusiasm of 
the early makers and pioneers of seience 
in Europe and undergone the priva- 
tions and sacrifices for the pursuit and 
development of science undergone by 
such scientists, e.g., Lavoisier, Priest- 
ley, Scheelc, Galileo, Bruno, Febre, 
and other great leaders of science. 

Moreover, due to a lack of training 
in general science and due to want of 
opportunities of coming in contact with 
industrial and commercial pursuits, our 
people are less practical and more aca- 
demic in everyday life. We are fond 
of discussions and arguments rather 
than doing a thing practically and find- 
ing out its difficulties. Wc are apt to 
miss realities and pursue shadows in 
every walk of life. Training in scien- 
tific methods would make us more 
practical in seizing opportunities and 
grasping realities of life when the 
country is industrialized. 

In our schools and universities also 
the experimental method and scientific 
spirit arc not inculcated in the minds 
of the students and consequently 
science and its applications are not 
pursued in the way they should be, and 
thus we are both morally and materi- 
ally backward. There is no royal road 


to the creation of wealth and making 
India prosperous through industrializa- 
^tion. What is eminently desirable is 
to follow the traditions of the Bud- 
dhistic period and pursue science and 
its application with great ardom*, zeal, 
and steadiness. A superhuman effort 
is necessary in this direction, and tlien 
India can be morally and materially 
strong and respected by other nations. 

Great men of our country like Sir 
J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, Swami 
Vivekananda, Dr. 11. N. Tagore, Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya, Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru, 
and others realized long ago that ‘pro- 
gress of this country was possible only 
through the pursuit of science stead- 
fastly and steadily. Through science 
and its applications we must bring 
back to this land the days of Ashoka 
in which period there was a harmonious 
blending of material prosperity and 
progress with moral and religious fer- 
vour. We^jnust not be like the Euro- 
pean nations who are chiefly concerned 
with material prosperity. But in this 
great land we must work up our system 
by which a marked mfiJterial prosperity 
and wealth would go handiin hand with 
moral and religious fervour amongst 
our fellow men and women. This 
should be the spirit of the future India 
if it is to be honoured and respected 
by other nations.’ 

The task is arduous and a slow one, 
and it requires remarkable effort, toil, 
sweating, and sacrifice but it is certain- 
ly worth ^hile and has to be achieved 
for mfiking India great. 


‘Manifestation, and not creati 4 )n, is the word of science to-day, and*the 
Hindu is only glad that what he )ias been cherishing in his bosom for. ages i^i 
going to be taught in more forcible language,, and with further light from the 
latest conclusions of science.’ 

— Swami Vivekananita 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OUR Readers 

In the present issue the Teachings of 
Sri Ravmkrhhna inculcate the need of 
passionate and sincere aspiration for 
spiritual progress. . . . The Editor 
opines that under the present circum- 
stances, Hindu religious leaders should 
be more in touch with social life with- 
out at the same time uprooting them- 
selves from their spiritual moorings. 
. . . In Prof. Akshaya Kumar 

Banerjcc’s article, The IJindn Outlook 
on the Universe, will be found a con- 
firmation of the view that the Hindu 
society envisaged a close collaboration 
between religion and society. . . . 
Dr, Henry R. Zimmer, formerly pro- 
fessor of the Heidelberg University, 
Germany, sets forth in brief v/hat Sri 
Ran) ah' risk na can teacJi to our Modern 
Tortured World. The reader need not 
agree with all tne views of ilic writer in 
order to appreciate the beauty of this 
study, . . . Prof. Jaduiiath Sinha 
summarizes, from the modern point of 
view, the history of the development 
of The Philosophy of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads. . , , Swami Pavitra- 
nanda presents in this last instalment 
of the life of Swnmi Jlrahiuanavda an 
account of the last twenty years of the 
Swami’s life, . . , Sister^ Nivedita 
revealed her mystic nature only to close 
associates, KdlVs Ways presents such 
a mystic mood. . .• * Mr. Dayamoy 
Mitra of the Lucknow University gives 
us a glimpse of The Faith of the Artist. 
. . . Qur readers will certainly enjoy 
a presentation of The Spirit of Science 
by such an eminent scientist as 
Dr.- N. R. Dhar. 


Two Types of Shaiva Discipline 

Mr. N. N. Sen Gupta writes in The 
Philosophical (Quarterly of July: ‘The 
orientation of mind in the different 
types of mystic discipline is often des- 
cribed as introvert (Antarmukha). It 
is also described sometimes as trans- 
cendental (Ahiiikika) inasmuch as 
it is oriented to a reality that out- 
reaches the scheme of life and human 
experience. A third view not so ex- 
plicit as cither of these is often disccrji- 
cd to run through many types of 
mystic thought. This may be describ- 
ed as the Cyclopciui Outlook (Madhya- 
bhava). The conception of the Cyclo- 
pean eye is familiar in psychology. 
Each eye sees an object from a differ- 
ent perspective. When the object is 
seen with both the eyes, It appears in 
line with an imaginary point lying mid- 
way between the two eyes. This point 
is conceived as the scat of a third eve. 
the Cyclopean rye. The mystic out- 
look . . . is conceived as ('yclopeon in 
the s(UKse that docs not seek an objer^ 
in the inner personality nr in the oub r 
world. The reality is supposed to hr 
on a plane midway between a fully 
awakened state of mind and one in 
which the awareness of all external ob- 
jects has lapsed. The following verse 
will illustrate the point: “When kIccu 
has not yet settled upon the mind anrl 
the sense of the world outside has been 
lost, the mind attains a state to which 
the 'supreme reality may present itself.'* 
A ^econd type of spiritual technic em- 
ployed by Shaivism is that of cultivat- 
ing the notion of an expansive con- 
sciousness.’ Such expansivencss ‘may 
be achieved by contemplating the 
whole universe as a phase of the self’. 
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or ‘by a process of projection of personal 
consciousness to everything else’. 

Semitism and Religious 
Exclusiveness 

In The Maha-Bodhi of July-August 
Mr. Sukumar Haidar writes : ‘Some 
members of a Semitic race exercised 
their ingenuity in producing a reli- 
gion which conceived a God living in 
the high heavens, thinking, 5,945 years 
ago, of creating the earth and of bring- 
ing man into existence. ... At a 
later time another Semitic race, in the 
same neighbourhood, produced another 
religion which was based on an inspired 
book. . . . Each of the two religions 
referred to depends absolutely upon the 
authority of its own holy book; and 
each claims the high privilege of ex- 
clusive salvation.’ 

The same writer contrasts these reli- 
gions, or rather cultural traits, with 
Buddhism and shows that the latter 
gave fuller play to ethics and reason. 
The universalism of Buddha as well as 
of Krishna is well known. ‘The same 
am 1% said Sri Krishna ‘to all beings; 
there is none hateful to me nor dear.’ 
And Buddha said, ‘Those persons who 
revile me or do me harm, or scoff at 
me, may they all attain enlightenment.’ 

In this connection we are put in mind 
of the theory of Sir Radhakrishnan 
that ill the New Testament the two ten- 
dencies of Semitic exclusiveness and 
and universalism were at conflict, though 
in the end the latter predominated, and 
that for this universalism the credit is 
due to other sources than Semiti^m, 
In any such consideration, a religion 
must be distinguished from its ori^al 
cultural associations. For we kww 
that though Semitism may be exclu- 
sive, the religions that grew in Semitic 
lands are not necessarily so at least 
under other cultural conditions. They 
have shown a great degree of tolerance 


both in the East and the West. Never- 
theless, it would appear that in the 
^minds of some students of comparative 
religion the doubt still lingers as to 
whether these religions have been able 
completely to dissociate themselves from 
their adventitious trailings, which 
hamper their free association with other 
systems of religion since they can hardly 
get over their superiority complex. 

Indian Unity 

Writing editorially The (Utardiun has 
some important things to say about 
Indian Unity: ‘In the Indian attempt 
to solve the problem we have com- 
mitted two serious errors for which we 
are now paying our penalty. First, we 
have conceived Indian unity as a fact 
existing in the obscure depths of social 
consciousness and not as an object to 
be accomplished by realizing a new 
ideal. Secondly, we have fallen into 
the illusion* that the communal probleyai 
can satisfactorily be solved by politi- 
cal methods in the Legislative Councils. 
Before any advance cou[d be made, we 
have to acknowledge Jthc inadequacy 
of OUT past methods and^ boldly seek 
a new approach.’ The diagnosis so far 
as it goes is substantially correct, 
though wc are not ready to admit that 
our past methods wxre quite inade- 
quate. We are rather of opinion that 
the Indian society was proceeding on 
right lines, when communal self-seeking 
was fanned into a huge flame by 
designing ^oplc, so that the best efforts 
of the most well-intentioned people 
were bound to be scorched before they 
could get any hold^on the minds of our 
people. 

The paper then goes on to say that 
the Indian unity is to be .brought 
about- by a twofold revolution — soeial 
and religious. ‘In the social field, 
caste, ^nd in the religious field, idolatry 
stand as permanent obstacles prevent- 
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ing soeial unity/ This line of argu- 
ment would seem to lay the respon- 
sibility for India’s unity or disunity 
entirely on the Hindus, for caste and 
idolatry are supposed to be peculiarly 
Hindu institutions. But what about 
the religious intolerance, fanaticism, 
and iconoclastic zeal of the other com- 
munities? When other religions decry 
the Hindus as heathens and Kafirs and 
believe that their salvation lies in 
conversion, can there be any lasting 
union? Besides, the Hindus are not 
idolatrous, though they worship images, 
and take recourse to symbolism in 
common with other communities. If 

image-worship and symbolism are 

factors of disunity, how can catholics 
and protestants pull on together? And 
caste is only a domestic problem for 
the Hindus, The Christians and 

Mohammedans, too, have it in some 

degrees. But does that prevent them 
from having common political aspira- 
tions? By referring constantly to the 
defects of the Hindus, for which they 
are paying a heavy *price, we do not 
really work for, unity. Better would it 
have been if<'we could boldly point out 
the defects of all the communities. 
But the best thing would be to em- 
phasize the points of similarity rather 
than the points of difference and in- 
spire each community to make, sacri- 
fices for a common cause. 

India’s Destiny 

‘There is a just God’, writes Mr. K. 
M. Munshi in The Social Welfare of 
27 August, ‘who looks after the inno- 
cent. India has been ^harmed, but has 
neve? harmed anyone. She has been 


robbed, and yet she has not robbed 
anyone. She lives by and through the 
Moral Order. Her sons, as you see all 
around you, have learnt the art of 
dying for their Motherland. Why 
should God forsake her or leave her a 
plaything of other people’s wrongful 
ambitions?’ ‘Yes, why should He?’ 
— we, too, ask. The Gita stands for 
the worship of God through selfless 
work, and the Lord promises that He 
will take full care of such practical 
devotees. Nothing can be more fruit- 
ful than whole-hearted work inspired by 
such a sublime message. When India’s 
sons follow His lead unquestioningly, 
her destiny is doubly ensured. 

In the same number of the Welfare 
Mr. Cyril Modak writes: ‘ India is 
destined to be Madar-i-Hind, the proud 
and happy Motherland of All her 
children, holding them equally dear 
and giving them equal protection, 
equal freedom, equal rights, and equal 
obligations. To work for anything else 
is high treason against the Nation.’ 
The writer might substitute ‘sin’ for 
‘treason’, as those who work for disrup- 
tion do not seem to recognize their ‘equal 
obligations’ as clearly as they clamour 
for ‘equal’, or even disproportionately 
greater, ‘rights’. We share the writer’s 
belief that despite such self-seeking and 
bullying tactics, India will soon reach 
her destined goal, though our belief is 
not based on any assumption of inexor- 
able historical tendencies, but on the 
practical form that the Divine call to 
duty and service is taking in the hearts 
of ^ those selfless Indians who arc 
consciously working for the well-defined 
an(f<. worthy end of cultural integrity 
an^ spiritual regeneration. 
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OCCASIONAL ESSAYS AND ADDKES- 
SKS. By Amarnatr Jua. Published by 
Kiiab-Mahal, Allahabad. Pp. 23J^. Price 
Rs. 2-8. 

Pandit Amarnath Jha is well known as 
an educatiojiist of great eminence who has 
devoted a lifetime to the cause of educa- 
tion in India. The book under review 
presents for the first time in a nicely got-up 
form his writings and addresses dealing 
mainly with problems of education the 
solution of which is of utmost importance 
to India. Many of the defects from which 
our educational system suffers have been 
laid bare by the author in a convincing 
manner and the book, therefore, deserves a 
careful perusal. 

It was pointed out by Aristotle long ago 
that the education a country should have, 
must be determined by the social struc- 
ture it has got. Most of the modern 

States of Europe have based their etiuca- 
lion on that principle. But unfortunately 

for India, placed as she is under the yoke 
of foreign rule, the education imparted to 
her is devoid of all connections with the 
past traditions of the land and has no 

bearing on the present needs and aspira- 
tions of her people. The result, points out 
the author, is that Indian universities 

‘produce men whom the society cannot 
provide for*. He clarifies the position 
further : ‘72 per cent of the Indian popu- 

lation are engaged in Agriculture; 11 per 
cent depend on industries of one kind or 
another; 7 per cent depend on trade; and 
10 per cent on the professions, liberal arts, 
administration, and domestic service. 
It is for society so distributed that educa- 
tion has to provide.’ But our universities 
have so far failed to meet even an infinite- 
simal fraction of this demand. The 
author’s hints at the remedy and the mild 
note of warning sounded therein de|iervc 
careful attention. Says he, ‘In India a 
careful survey of the country’s needs* and 
a clear view of the social structuro <5\the 
future must precede the educational plan- 
ning which is necessary and indeed ur|fent. 
This careful planning will prevent the re- 
volution which is inevitable if there is a 
large number of dejected, hopeless, hungry 
intellectuals.* 

The call of hunger in India has become 


more insistent than the call of culture. 
Higher education has been subjected to 
much criticism on the ground that it is only 
swelling the ranks of ‘learned beggars’, and 
movements arc afoot that seek to divert 
the attention of the nation to the ‘bread- 
and-butter’ aspect of education even at the 
cost of its cultural side. The author con- 
siders such moves as fraught with serious 
consequences and puts up a vigorous de- 
fence for the cause of higher education. 
According to him 105,000 university 
students are not too numerous in a coun- 
try with a population of more than 350 
millions, lie deplores that such an anta- 
gonism between the cultural and economic 
aspects of education should exist in India 
and shows beyond doubt that if wc are to 
make real and lasting progress on the 
path of culture and civilization wc can ill 
afford to neglect higher education. It has 
only to be nationalized and harmoniously 
blended with its technical counterpart. 

Spirituality forms the bed-rock on which 
stands the *ige-old edifice of Indian ci^li- 
zation. Once that is undermined no power 
on earth can save the Hindu race from 
complete annihilation. The author’s ex- 
hortations to the youth of the land to pre- 
serve that spiritual herftage at all costs 
will be hailed with approbation by all. 
The author’s plea for a manual of the 
main tenets of every religion to be studied 
as a compulsory subject by every student 
of an educational institution represents a 
novel idea that may lay the basis of a 
better understanding among the members 
of different communities. Observes he, ‘If 
the main principles of Christianity, Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and 
the other Jaiths are collected together, not 
only wouK| much religious bitterness and 
misundcrsttyiding disappear, but every 
young person would learn to have a wide, 
catholic, and tolerant outlook which would 
augur well for tllb* future of mankind.’ 

• 

WORLD WAR AND ITS ONLY CURE- 
WORLD ORDER AND WORLD RE- 
GION. By Dr. Bhagavan DAs, -M.A., 
D.Lrn’. Published by the author from 
Benares Cantt. (U.P.). Pp. 5^J^+ocxiv. 
Price Rs. 2-J^ or 3s. 6d, 

Dr. Bhagavan Das is a distinguhihed 
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scholar and profound thinker of our country. 
He is the well-known author of more than a 
dozen of thoughtful books, some of which 
have undergone several editions as well as^ 
have appeared in French, Dutch, Spanish, 
and Norwegian translations. 

The voluminous book under review, which 
is the latest of the learned author, is a 
veritable encyclopaedia oi iiiteresLing ideas 
and informations on the subject. It is a 
revised and enlarged reprint of a series of 
articles which were published in the Leader 
of Allahabad and some other Indian 
dailies towards the end of 1940. Suiheient 
additional matter pertaining to the topic has 
been put in the footnotes and appendices 
also. An index of books and journals as 
well as an index of proper names quoted or 
referred to and a detailed table of contents 
will be very useful to both general readers 
and critical students. It is really difficult 
to appraise the proper worth of such a book 
in the short compass of a review. 

As the title suggests, this book of fifteen 
chapters analyses with great insight the root 
causes of the present world war in which 
the nations arc involved, describes the 
awfully chaotic conditions of the hpman 
society created by the war, <aYid discusses 
the ruinous consequences it will lead us to. 
Dr. Das, true to his idealistic vision, thinks 
that the only cure of this world-wide cata- 
clysm is a new World orSer and a world reli- 
gion, which are, In his opinion, interdepen- 
dent. He bclfSves sincerely that the founda- 
tion of a new international order is spiritual 
unity which is possible and practicable only 
through religious understanding and adds 
that the Theosophical Society of which he is 
a veteran leader, is eternally wedded to this 
ideal. He, therefore, appeals to the, think- 
ers, writers, scientists, rulers, dictators, and 
religious leaders of all lands to realize the 
dire need of a new world order which has 
become indispensably necessary for the pre- 
servation of civilization and / ulturc. He 
also pleads for the establishment of a world 
organization for the achievement of world 
reconstruction and world peace on the basis 
of traditional Indian* principles of social 
organization. Dr. Das is right when he re- 
marks that the Indian scheme of ‘individual- 
social organization* has this unique feature 
that, it aims at granting all proper rights to 
man and ensuring permanent peace for so- 
ciety. With this end in view the pious 
author addresses a whole-hearted ‘ p?;ayer to 
the warring nations to ‘make peace, desire 


friendship and not victory* — ^which has evi- 
dently fallen flat on the deaf ears of the 
belligerents. The grand scheme outlined in 
chapters XIU and XIV of this book is cer- 
tainly applicable to all mankind without 
distinction of caste, colour, or race. 

As a member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly of India, the author had formerly 
to study the Indian problem very carefully 
and has, therefore, thrown a flood of light 
on the matter. He rightly exposes the utter 
artificiality and hollowness of the causes of 
the sordid Hindu-Muslim squabbles whose 
latest by-product is the cry for a separate 
Pakistan, and observes that the ruling third 
party is mainly responsible for the failure 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. He suggests the two 
following remedies for the Indian problem. 
His first suggestion is to the British Gov- 
ernment of India ‘to declare dominion status 
for India, now, at once with certain condi- 
tions’ and the second suggestion is to 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress to ‘call 
all belligerents to announce an armistice and 
place their respective schemes of a “better 
world** before the world and before a repre- 
sentative international committee and to 
appoint a committee to draft a scheme of 
Swaraj for India embodying a comprehen- 
sive social structure*. 

The book bears the stamp of the maturity 
of age and experience of the erudite author 
and gives carefully considered views on the 
present problems of India and the world. It 
holds the balance evenly between the belli- 
gerents ns also among the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, Aluslim League, and the Congress 
in his estimation of merits and demerits. 
The remedies suggested in this book are 
worth thoughtful consideration. 

S. J. 

PALI— BENGALI 

MAHAPARINIBBANA SUTTANG. With 
Text in P.^lt. Bengali Tkanslafion 
Rajaguru Sri Dharmaratna Mahasthaviua, 
ViNAYA ViSHARADA. To he had of Srimai 
Prit^adarshi Bhikshu, Saddharmodaya Pali 
Tol^ Rajanagar, P. 0 . Rajabhuvan, Chitta- 
gonjg>. Pp. a)vi+265. Price Rs. 2. 

fhe Mahdparinibbdna Suttang forms 
one of the most important sections of the 
Pall Dighanikdya, recording as it does with 
faithful details the moving events of the 
last one and half years of Buddha’s life. 
The historical setting arrests the attention 
of students of research, the social environ- 
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;nent depicled therein is extremely revealing, 
—-and all these form a lurid background 
for the closing months of a life that charms 
the heart by the expression of its sweet 
relationships with the Sangha and the 
world at large, its depth of spiritual in- 
sight, and its unparalleled solicitude for 
the uplift of all hankering souls. The spi- 
ritual disquisitions are at once inspiring 
and life-transforming. The political in- 
sight as expressed in Buddha’s estimation 
of the strength of the Vajjis, the prophetic 
vision about the greatness of Pataliputra 
and the causes of its ultimate ruin, the 
largc-heartcdncss in accepting /\ml/apnli’s 
invitation in preference to those of the 
princes, are some of the facts that make 
every page of the book interesting. Of 
course there are difficult philosophical 
terms; but these have been ably explained 
and amplified by the learned translator in 
the footnotes and the elaborate index 
which runs to no less than fifty pages. 
Facts and events referred to in the text 
have also been similarly treated for the 
convenience of uninitiated readers. In 
short, the translator has spared no pains 
ill making the translation lucid and the 
book a self-contained whole. Such a book 
was greatly in need and wc heartily con- 
gratulate the writer and expect that he will 
bring out similar volumes of the Pali canon 
in future. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

IJPAKHYANAMALA. Condensed by 
•Pandit A. M. Srinivasachariar and 

TRANSLATED IN ENGLISH BY V. NaRAYANAN, 
M.A., M.L. Published by Messrs G, A. 
Natesan Sf Co., Madras. Pp. 376. Price 
Re. UJf. 

The book is the sixth in the series of 
condensations and selections from ancient 
Sanskrit classics which Messrs G. A. Nate- 
san & Co., have been publishing for the 
last few years. The text is given in the 
poets’ own words in Devanagari type. The 
English rendering has been done very care- 
fully preserving the spirit of the original 
as far as possible. The book, as its name 
signifies, is really a garland of stories 
collected from the different Puranas. The 
i^auranic stories have wielded a tremend- 
ous influence in shaping and moulding the 
character of our people. They represent 
the noblest ideals that the Hindu race has 
tried through ages to realize. In these 
days of great social turmoil and confusion 
of ends and values the publishers have 
done well bringing out in such a com- 

pendious form some of the choicest stories 
of our ancient epics that will remind us 
once again what is the aim of our life and 
what virtues we are to practise. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE RAMAKRTSHNA MISSION IN 
MAURITIUS 

The Ramakrishna Mission in the i.sland of 
Mauritius was incorporated by an Ordinance 
in March last. On the 5th of April a public 
meeting was held at Port Louis, the capital 
of the island, to formally inaugurate the 
Mission and thank His Excellency Sir pede 
Clifford, the retiring Governor of Mauritius 
for having passed the Incorporation Ordin- 
ance. The meeting which was attendet’\^y 
His Excellency and the elite of the t<fwn, 
was presided over by Swami Ghanan^da, 
representative in Mauritius of the Rama- 
krishna Mission. The Swami in addressing 
the meeting heartily thanked His Excellency 
and the Council of Government for having 
passed the Ordinance, and then narrated in 


brief outlines the history of the growth 
and development of the Mission in the 
island and the ideas and ideals that 
govern its activities. He concluded by 
reading a letter from Srimat Swami 
Virajananda, the general President of 
the Rama.^ishna Math and Mission, in 
which the flatter expressed his delight in 
the progress of the Vedanta work in Mauri- 
tius and conveyed his thanks to the friends 
and sympathizers df \hc Mission and His Ex- 
cellency Sir Bede Clifford. There werg ano- 
ther two speakers who addressed the meeting 
on the Ideals and Activities of tjie Rama- 
krishna Mission, His Excellency who spoke 
last prefaced his address with the following 
words: JI take this opportunity to ask you 
to givo the necessary assistance for carrying 
on the work of the Ramakrishna Missioi;i in 
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this island. The Swami came here nearly 
three years ago, and some months after his 
arrival I received a letter from Lord Lytton 
who was formerly Governor of Bengal, in*^ 
which he had told me of the excellent charit- 
able work done by the Ramakrishna Mission 
in India, and recommended the Mission and 
the Swami to me. Recently we passed an 
Ordinance to incorporate the Branch, and it 
'vas a pleasure to me to have to do what 
little I could for the Ramakrishna Mission.’ 
In reference to the Seva-wv)rk carried on by 
the Mission as viewed from the standpoint of 
Christianity, Ilis Excellency said : ‘It is a 
Christian doctrine that God made man in 
His own image, and thus it transpires that 
the work of the Mission is to maintain the 
health and well-being of bodies and minds 
made after God’s life which has always been 
represented in human form. We have, 
therefore, to minister to the needs of weaker 
people who require help. It is a sacred duly 
to help them.’ After dwelling on the pro- 
blems of health, sanitation, and education in 
the island and the contemplated measures for 
their solution, His Excellency concluded his 
speech with the following remarks : ‘All 
those who came into contact with Sri Rama- 
kflshna, the inspirer of the Mission, found 
in him a rare soul who was always in a stale 
of bliss and made others happy. He was 
also one who was noted for his good humour. 
The Mission is a great movement and has 
millions of followbrs in India and elsewhere. 
If you follow the work of the Ramakrishna 
Mission here, you will soon see something 
being done, some institutions springing up 
in a short time, resulting in great benefit of 
the community. I very earnestly recom- 
mend the Mission to your support and 
assistance.’ 

FAMINE RELIEF WORK IN 
TRAVANCORE 

The President, Sri Ramakrish^ia Ashrama, 
Trivandrum, has issued tl^e following 
appeal : 

Shertalai, a coastal region of Travancore, 
is the seat of coir industry, which is the 
only*^ means of subsistence for its largo 


population. The decline of export trade, 
owing to war conditions, has brought this 
industry to a standstill, causing famine 
among large sections of people. Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Trivandrum, has been 
doing relief work in an area of seventeen 
square miles in this region, in co-operation 
with a State-aided relief organization. The 
following is a brief account of the relief and 
reconstruction work that has so far been 
done : 

1. A course of four months’ training in 
cotton-spinning was given to 35 children 
from famine-stricken houses. They WTre 
given small wages during the period of 
training, and are now in a position to earn 
about 2 as. a day. The centre arranges to 
sell them cotton and purchase the yarn spun 
by them. 

2. Alternative crops have been intro- 
duced by distributing seeds and maintain- 
ing a small demonstration station. About 
250 families have been helped in this way. 

3. A public tank has been excavated, 
giving work to 1,240 persons. 

4. About 1,400 pieces of cloth and blouses 
have been distributed to the famine-stricken 
families. 

5. A limited number of sick and indigent 
people has been given* food or sent to the 
hospital. 

6. Cocoa-nut husks have been distribut- 
ed among spinners of cocoa-nut fibre, and 
the yarn spun by them has been purchased. 
In this way 161 poor families are being 
helped. 

7. The repair and thatching of 200 houses 
have been taken up. 

Till June 194'2, Rs. 2,513 has been received, 
and Hs. 1,656 has been spent. 

Only limitation of funds stands in the 
way of our expanding this work further. 
In spite of the improvement of the price of 
cocoa-nuts, the poor and the famine-stricken 
have not benefited by it. We appeal to the 
generous public to come to the help of the 
unfortunate people of this region. All con- 
tributions may be sent to Sri Ramakrishna 
As^ntna. Trivaudrum (Travancore State). 
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srnra mwi TOfiwnOTi” 

‘■‘Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISllNA 

By M. 

Purity of thought and aclioii — Scriptures help only iii the early stages — Vanity dies 
hard — Power manifests variously — Free will and wilj— The Master in ecstatic mood 

— God with form and without form. * • 


Saturday, April 7, 18SB. Sri llama- 
krishiia wa.s visiting the home of 
Balaram in Calcutta, with Narendra, 
Bliavaimth, Hakhal, M., and others. 
At the Master’s bidding, Balaram had 
invited some of the yoiuig devotees to 
Umch. Sri Ramakrishna often said to 
Balaram, ‘Feed them now and then; 
that will confer on you the merit of 
feeding holy men.’ The Master looked 
on his young disci jdes, yet untouched 
by lust and greed, as the very embodi- 
ment of God. 

A few days earlier Sri Ramakrishna 
had been to Keshab’s house with 
Narendra and Rakhal to see a per- 
formance of the play entitled XSva- 
Brindavan. Narendra had taken 
in the performance, in which Keshab 
had played the role of Pavhari Baba.' 

‘ An ascetic and Yogi of great distinc- 
bon, who was a contemporary of Sri 
Bamaknsbnn. 


Master : ‘Keshab entered in the role 
of a holy man ^and sprinkled “holy 
water”. But I didn’t like it. The 
idea of sprinkling “holy jyater” on a 
theatrical stage after a performance ! 

‘Another gentleman played the part 
of Sin. That is not good either. One 
should not commit sin, nor should one 
even feign it.’ 

The Master wanted to hear Narendra 
sing. The young disciple was not 
feeling well, but at the Master’s earnest 
request he sang to the accompaniment 
of the Tailjiura : 

Sing, O bird that nestles deep 
* within my heart ! 

Sing, O bird that sits on* the 
Kalpa-tree of Brahman,. 

Sing God’s everlasting praise. . , 

* * * 

And 'he sang: 
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Brahman, Joy of the whole 
universe. Supreme Effulgence; 

God beginningless, Lord of the 
world, the very Life of life ! ' 

# * * 

Nareudra said to the Master with a 
smile, referring to Bhavanath : ‘He 
has given up fish and betel.** 

Master: ‘Why so? What is the 
matter with fish and betel ? They 
aren’t harmful. The renunciation of 
lust and greed is the true renunciation. 
Where is Rakhal?* 

A devotee: ‘He is asleep, sir.* 

Master (with a smile): ‘Once a man 
went to a certain place to see a theatri- 
cal performance, carrying a mat under 
his arm. Hearing that it would be 
some time before the performance 
began, he spread the mat on the floor 
and fell asleep. When he woke up it 
was all over. (All laugh). Then he 
returned home carrying the mat under 
his arm.* 

Ramdayal v/as very ill and lay in 
bed in another room. The Master went 
there to inquire about him. 

At about JJour o’clock that afternoon 
some members of the Brahmo Samaj 
arrived. The Master talked with them. 

A Brahmo: ‘Sir, have you read the 
PanchadashiV^ 

Master: ‘In the beginning one 
should hear such things and discuss 
philosophical problems. But later on, 

Cherish my darling Mother Shy&mA 

Tenderly within, O mind; 

May you and I alone behold Her, 

Letting no one else intrude ! 

« ^ 

‘One should hear the scriptures 
during the early stage of spiritual dis- 

* Hindu religious aspirants often renounce 
these, since they are considered luxuries 
and detrimental to spiritual progress. 

* A' book on Vedanta philosophy. • 


cipline. One doesn’t lack in knowledge 
after the attainment of God. Then the 
Divine Mother supplies it without fail. 

‘A child spells out every word as he 
writes, but later on he writes fluently. 

‘The goldsmith is up and doing 
while melting the gold. As long as the 
gold hasn’t melted, he works the* 
bellows with one hand, moves the fan 
with the other, and blows a pipe with 
his mouth. But the moment the gold 
melts and is poured into the mould, 
he is relieved of all anxiety. 

‘Mere reading of the scriptures is not 
enough. One cannot understand the 
true significance of the scriptures if one 
is attached to the world. 

Though with intense delight 1 
learned many poems and dramas, 
I have forgotten them all, en- 
tangled in Krishna’s love. 

‘Keshab enjoys the world and prac- 
tises Yoga as well. Living in the world, 
he has directed his mind to God.’ 

A devotee described the Convocation 
of the Calcutta University, saying tliai 
the meeting looked like a forest of 
human heads. 

Master: ‘Tlie divine feeling is 

awakened in me when T see a grcit 
crowd of people. Had 1 seen tliei 
meeting, I should have been over- 
whelmed with spiritual fervour.’ 

# « It 

Sunday, April 15, 1888. Surendr«, 
the Master’s beloved lay disciple, had 
invited the Master to his house on the 
auspicious occasion of the Annapurna 
PujA. It was about six o’clock when 
Sri vRamakrishna arrived with some of 
hisddevotees. The image of the Divine 
aldther was installed in the temple. At 
Hen feet lay hibiscus flowers, ami 
Bilwa leaves; from Her neck hung a 
garland of flowers. Sri Ramakrisbna 
entered the temple and bowed down 
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before the sacred image. Then he went 
to the open courtyard, where he sat on 
a carpet surrounded by his devotees 
and disciples. On the carpet which was 
covered with a white linen sheet, lay a 
few bolsters. He was asked to lean 
against one of these, but he pushed it 
aside. 

Master (to the devotees): ‘To lean* 
against a bolster ! You see, it is very 
difficult to give up vanity. You may 
discriminate, saying that the ego has 
no foundation; but still it comes, no- 
body knows from where. The head of 
the goat has been chopped off, but still 
its limbs jerk about. Or, perhaps, you 
are frightened in a dream. You shake 
oft sleep and are wide awake, but still 
you feel in your heart the palpitation. 
Egotism is exactly like that. You may 
drive it away, but still it appears from 
somewhere. Then you say with a sullen 
face, “What ! I have not been shown 
proper respect ’ 

Kedar: ‘One should be lowlier than 
a straw and patient as a tree.* 

Master: ‘As for myself, I consider 
myself as a speck of the dust of the 
devotee^s feet.* 

Vaidyanath arrived. He was an 
educated man, a lawyer of the High 
Court of Calcutta. With folded hands 
he saluted the Master and took his seat 
at one side. 

Surendra (to the Master): ‘He is 
one of ray relatives.* 

Master: ‘Yes, I notice that he has 
a fine nature.’ 

Surendra : ‘He has come here be- 
cause he wants to ask you a question 
or two.’ ^ 

Master (to Vaidyanath): ‘All that 
you see is the manifestation of Goa^^ 
Power. None can achieve anything 
without this Power. But you must 

* Rich and aristocratic persons seeking 
comfort generally sit in that fashion. 


remember there is not the same mani- 
festation of power in all things. Vidya- 
sagar once asked me whether God 
endowed some with greater power than 
others. I said to him, “If there are no 
greater and lesser manifestations of 
power, then why have we taken the 
trouble to visit you? Have you grown 
two horns ? Therefore, it stands to 
reason that God exists in all beings as 
the All-pervasive Power, but that there 
is a difference in Its manifestation.’ 

Vaidyanath: ‘Sir, I have a doubt. 
People speak of free will. They say 
that a man can do good or bad accord- 
ing to his will. Is it true? Arc we 
really free to do whatever we like?’ 

Master: ‘Everything is subordinated 
to the will of God. It is all His play. 
He has created various thirgs — great 
and small, strong and weak, good and 
bad, virtuous and vicious. This is all 
His May&, His sport. You must have 
noticed th^, all the trees in a gardjn 
are not of the same kind. 

‘As long as God is not realized, one 
thinks one is free^ It is God Himself 
who keeps this error in jnan; otherwise 
sin would have multipikd. People 
would not be afraid of sin or be 
punished for it. 

‘But let me tell you the attitude of 
one who has realized God. He feels, 
“I am the machine and Thou, O Lord, 
art the Operator. I am the house and 
Thou art the Indweller. I am the 
chariot and Thou art the Driver. I 
move as Thou mo vest me. I speak as 
Thou speakest through me.’’ 

(To Vaidyanath): ‘It is not good to 
argue. Isn’t that so?’ 

Vaidyanath: ‘Yes, sir. This desire 
to argue disappears when one attains 
Wisdom.’ 

The. Master, out of his stock of. a 
dozen English words, said, ‘Thank 
you I’ in. the most charming way, and 
they an laughed. 
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Master (to Vaidyanath): ‘You will 
make spiritual progress. People don’t 
trust a man when he speaks about 
God. It a great soul affirms that hfe 
has seen God, still the average person 
will not accept his words. He says to 
himself, “If this man has really seen 
God, then let him show Him to me.” 
But can one learn to feel a person’s 
pulse in one day? One must move in 
the company of a physician for many 
days; only then can one distinguish the 
different pulses. One must be in the 
company of those with whom the 
examination of the pulse has become 
a regular profession. 

‘Can anyone and everyone pick out 
a yarn of particular count? If you are 
in that trade, you can distinguish in 
a moment the forty-count thread from 
a forty-one,’ 

The Kirtan was about to begin. 
Some Vaishnavas were seated at one 
side with their Mridangas end cymbals. 
The drummer began to play on his 
instrument preparatory to the singing. 
The sweet and melodious sound of the 
Mridanga filled the courtyard, recalling 
to one’s mind the ecstatic Kirtan of 
Sri Gauranga. The Master passed into 
a deep spiritual mood. Now and then 
he cast his glance on the drummer and 
said, ‘Ah me ! Ah me ! My hair is 
standing on end.’ 

The singers asked what kind of song 
they should sing. The Master said 
humbly, ‘Something about Gauranga, 
if you please.’ 

The Kirtan began. They’^sang about 
the celestial beauty of Sri Gauranga: 

'The beauty of Gauranga’s face 

Glows brighter than the brightest 

.gold; 

His smile illumines all the world. 

Who cares for even a million moons 
Shining in the blue autumn* sky? 


The chief musician added improvised 
lines as they sang: ‘O friend, His face 
shines like a full moon !’ ‘But it does 
not wane nor has it any stain on it.* 
‘It illumines the devotee’s heart.’ 
Again he sang : ‘His face is bathed and 
made beautiful with the liquid beauty 
of a million moons.’ 

At these words the Master went into 
deep Samadhi. After a short while he 
regained consciousness of the sense 
world. Then he suddenly stood up, 
overpowered by his spiritual mood, and 
sang improvised lines with the profes 
sionals, thinking himself to be a milk- 
maid of Brindavan gone mad with the 
beauty of Sri Krishna’s form : ‘Whose 
fault is it, — that of my mind or that 
of His Beauty?’ ‘In the three worlds 
I see nothing but my beloved Krishna.’ 

The Master danced and sang. All 
remained spell-bound as they watched 
the scene. The chief musician sang 
the words of a Gopi: ‘0 flute, please 
stop. Can you not go to sleep?’ One 
of the musicians added a new line: 
‘How can it sleep ? It rests on 
Krishna’s lips.’ 

The Master sat down. The music 
went on. They sang, assuming the 
attitude of Hadha : ‘My eyes are 
blinded; my ears are deaf. I have lost 
the power of smell. All my senses are 
paralysed. But alas, why should I be 
left alone?’ 

At last the musicians sang of the 
union of Radha and Krishna: 

Radha and Krishna are joined in 
the Nidhu grove of Brindavan; 
^ Nothing can equal their beauty; 
(, no end there is to their love. 

'•I 

As the music came to a close, the 
Master said, ‘BhAgavata — ^Bhakta— 
Bhagavftn’S and bowed down touching 

‘ Literally : ‘Gospel, devotee, God*. 
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the ground with his forehead. He 
bowed down to the devotees seated on 
all sides and took on his head the holy 
dust of the ground where the sacred 
music had been sung. 

It was about half past nine in the 
evening. Surendra entertained the 
Master and the devotees with a sump- 
tuous feast. When it was time to take 
leave of their host, the Master, the 
devotees, and Surendra entered the 
temple and stood before the image. 

Surendra (to the Master): ‘No one 
has sung anything about the Divine 
Mother to-day.’ 

Master (pointing to the image): 
‘Ah ! Look at the beauty of the 
temple. The light of the Divine 
Mother seems to have illumined the 
entire place. Such a sight fills one’s 
heart with joy. Grief, agony, and 
desire for pleasure disappear. 

‘But can’t one see God as formless 
Reality? Of course one can. But not 
if one has the slightest trace of worldli- 
iicss. The Rishis of olden times re- 
nounced everything and then contem- 
plated Sachchidananda, the Indivisible 
Brahman. 

‘The Brahmajnanis of modern times® 
sing of God as “immutable, homogene- 
ous”. It sounds so dry to me ! It 
seems that the singers themselves don’t 
enjoy the sweetness of God’s bliss. One 

'■ A reference to the members of the 
Hrahmo Samaj. 


doesn’t care for a cold drink of refined 
sugar-candy if one is satisfied with 
coarse treacle. 

• ‘Just notice how happy you feel when 
you see the external image of the Deity. 
But those who always cry after the 
formless Reality do not get anything. 
They realize nothing either inside or 
outside.’ 

The Master sang a song to the Divine 
Mother : 

O Mother, ever blissful as Thou art. 

Do not deprive Thy worthless child 
of bliss ! 

My mind knows nothing but Thy 

lotus feet. 

* * * 

Again he sang: 

Repeat, O mind, my Mother 
Durga’s hallowed name; 

^Whoever travels the path, repeat- 
•• ing, “Durga ! Durga !’• 

Shiva Himself protects with His 
almighty trident. 

• 

The Master saluted tjie divine image. 
As he came down the si%ps he called 
softly to Rakhal, ‘My shoes— are they 
missing ?’ 

As the Master got into the carriage, 
Surendra and the other devotees bowed 
down before him. Then the carriage 
started for Dakshineswar. The moon- 
light lingered on tlie house-tops. 


SONNET SEQUENCE TO SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

I 

How came You, Godhead, the epitome 
Of Knowledge, Bliss, Existence, first to be 
Conceived in Spirit and personified — 

But by the tears the desolate long cried? 
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How came You, patient Lord, to bring Your voice 
To earth again flesh-borne — ^but for Your choice 
To sing and stir in man the strength to break 
Into his hostile body for fide sake 
Of bliss inside his heart, to sing him of 
The joyfulness of soul afloat in love? 

For when death came, thrush-like through bleeding throat 
You sang the Self, full note on fuller note, 

Nor left behind the frame of flesh until. 

Not death^s it was, but Your own Lordly will. 

II 

You came to man, the fettered, desolate. 

Half buried in the bed of sensuous mire, 

And called on him to rise and liberate 
Himself from nets self-woven of desire. 

You called on him to rise to wind and sun 
And couch in calmness on the grassy leaves. 

And learn of You the knowledge of the One 
By knowing which a man no longer grieves. 

Through You his senses were all made to kneel 
Before man in the service of his soul. 

And joy welled up in l\im and he could feel 
The mind uprising towards the God-lit goal ; 

For You were born for this, and were before, 

And shall be times to come — how many more? 

III 

R4ma You were, the Buddha, Krishna, then 
The Christ and Ramakrishna, through whom scores 
On scores of men are lifted to the shores 
Of deathlessness, to live in God again. 

Out of Existence — ho'w, no mind can know — 

Men fall to earth and pleasure, and grow blind. 

Until Your shining hand leads them to find 
The upward arc where freedom-bent they go. 

For men shall ever rise on faith and rest 
In Knowledge, Bjiss, Existence, finally; 

But not until all creatures born shall be 
Beyond t|ie gross conception, by You blest. 

Shall You have freedom from their < constant call. 

Nor lose Yourself in the Impersonal. 


— Dorothy Kruger 



LEST WE VEGETATE 

By the Editor 


What they cHscussed was only work, and what they praised was only work. There- 
fore, one indeed becomes good through good work and evil through evil work.— 
Bnhadaranyaka Upantshad, III. ii. id. 


I 

A Brahmacharin, passing through a 
wood, came at evening across a poor 
wood-cutter bending under the weight 
of his burden of fuel by selling which 
he hoped to procure the bare means of 
subsistence for his family. Taking pity 
on him the Brahmacharin said, ‘Pro- 
ceed farther than you usually do.* 
Next day the poor man went deeper 
into the forest, and what was his joy 
when he came to a sandal-wood forest ! 
‘But*, cogitated the poor man, ‘the 
Brahmacharin asked me to move on.* 
So next day he went still farther and 
reached a mine of silver. Not stop- 
ping with this, he continued his 
exploration with the result that he next 
obtained some gold and at last an in- 
exhaustible mine of diamonds. 

This spirit of being constantly op the 
move pervaded Indian life in all its 
lamifications, — in religion, arts, sciences, 
and material achievements, — till at 
last a time came when India became 
the centre of a dynamic civilization. 
Then all roads of cultural progress 
emanated from India, or rather, they 
all led to India. 

But things have changed. An India 
that was once in the vanguard of civili- 
zation, finds herself beaten hollow ; «ind 
theories of the innate inferiority of the 
East are formulated to be thrown* at 
her face to make her ignoble discom- 
fiture more intolerable. Who knows if 
these theories of racial superiority are 
not born of an unconscious desire for 


silencing the uneasy conscience of the 
West, and if this narcotic of inferiority 
complex is not injected through the 
veins of the East with a view to perpe- 
tuating the otherwise unbearable igno- 
miny Be that as it may, the East 
has, strangely enough, submitted her- 
self to these none the very praise- 
worthy soporific influences, and the 
literatures of the countries east of the 
Suez complacently re-echo the strange 
slogans manufactured by the intellec- 
tuals of the West. 

Take, for instance, the idea of evolu- 
tion# It is argued that Europe and 
America have reached the pinnacle %f 
modern civilization through a process 
of evolution that works for the survival 
and uplift of the test. If the East has 
fallen back it is because oj this natural 
process of evolution. This pet word 
meets one in all historical writings, 
where it is taken almost as a gospel 
truth. Nay, the gospels may prevari- 
cate, but not this scientific verisimili- 
tude ! Darwin, perhaps, never fore- 
saw such a wide application of a 
biol(5fical theory that in his days was 
at best only an imperfect collation of 
certain biological data. Nevertheless, 
Herbert Sjicneer proceeded at once to 
build a stupendous sociologico-philoso- 
phical structure m it; and taking the 
cue from him, subsequent impeualist 
writers have now discovered in this 
theory an ample justification for conti- 
nuous domination over the so-called 
backward peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
America. It is so natural for men to 
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accept a theory that at once titillates 
their national vanity and supplies a 
moral background for a palpably im- 
moral act. But what is not equall)^ 
obvious is that the nations which ere- 
long led others, should be willing 
partners in such an ignoble game. 

II 

Let us take a few instances of such 
absurd generalizations of the evolution- 
ary sociologists from the pages of his- 
tory. H, R. Hall in his Ancient His- 
tory of the Near East writes: ‘Greece 
alone, . . . with a brain many times 
more intelligent than those of the 
Easterners, resisted successfully. The 
barbarian recoiled: Greece had saved 
the West, and with it the future civili- 
zation of the world.’ The same writer 
then goes on to speak about ‘certain 
natural causes which have influenced 
the History of the East’. As for these 
natural causes, any one will gome 
aoL'Oss quite a lot of them M the open- 
ing pages of Indian and Asiatic his- 
tories, where the climatic influences, 
the geographical linfltations, and the 
other-worldly philosophies arc pilloried 
successively, till the virus of a racial 
inferiority complex takes firm posses- 
sion of the unsophisticated young brains 
of the students. 

That Persia was defeated at Salamis 
is an indisputable historical fact. But 
it is hardly sober history to claim that 
the Greeks arc many times more intelli- 
gent than the Easterners. Equally 
stupid is the theory that Greece saved 
the future civilization of the yorld. And 
one reaches the limit of one’s patience 
when the highly civilised nations of the 
East^ are branded as barbarians. A 
Leonidas or an Alexander cannot prove 
the absolute superiority of a race; nor 
can the defeat of a Xerxes or a Porus 
discredit a whole nation. For were there 
not Attillas, Chengis Khahs, and 


Chandraguptas to pay back the West 
in her own coins? And what is this 
Western civilization if not an adapta- 
tion of and improvement on that of the 
East ? Who can forget the indebtedness 
of Greece and Rome to Egypt, and of 
Eastern Europe and Spain to the Arabs ? 
Through all these channels, again, per- 
colated the imperceptible but irresistible 
influence of India, Persia, and China. 

The course of the world’s history 
lends very little colour to such a crass 
theory of inherent racial superiority. 
Even with our own eyes we can sec 
how low Greece has fallen. Besides, 
should we now believe that Western 
nations like the English, the Germans, 
or the French are intrinsically more 
intelligent than the Greeks ? If this 
line of argument is followed, the Western 
evolutionists will be forced to eat their 
own words. For, so far as material 
civilization is concerned. North America 
will, perhaps, at this stage, carry away 
the palm. And what position will be 
allotted to the uncanny intelligence of 
the Japs? 

The fall of the East is comparatively 
a recent event compared with her long 
history extending over millenniums of 
fruitful creativity. India’s medicines 
and surgical knowledge were sought for 
by contemporaneous foreign nations who 
had the requisite intelligence to appre- 
ciate their value, and that at a time 
when the barbers of Europe were the 
surgeons and the English people sought 
for the magic touch of the king for 
curing physical ailments. Hospitals 
existed under Ashoka, but were unknown 
in Europe before the fourth century 
A.IJ. The ships of India supplied models 
to those of Europe, and Indian textiles 
^v'eire the envy of Lancashire. 

T^ue, the India of old is gone. But 
is she lost for ever ? Are not the births 
of geniuses like Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda in religion, Bankim and 
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Tagore iii literature, Bose and Raman 
in science, Seal and Radhakrishnan in 
philosophy, Tata and Walchand Hira- 
chand in industry, C. R. Das and ^ 
Mahatma Gandhi in politics, indicative 
of the high intellectual, practical, and 
moral acumen of the nation and sug- 
gestive of the bright days ahead? 

Considered thus from every point of 
view it would appear that progress 
seldom lies in a straight line. A theory 
of uninterrupted evolution has no legs 
to stand on. At best social progress is 
in jumps or cycles, though that, too, 
is a highly disputable thesis. There is 
no fear, therefore, that a race once 
fallen is bound to remain ever so. There 
is still ho})e for India unless she prefers 
to vegetate. Racial progress is a 
matter of deliberate choice followed 
energetically and persistently. Our 
success lies in constant activity and 
movement. Inertia stops where action 
begins. The task ahead is sluj)eiidous 
and the problems balliing. But move 
we must. Success favours the brave. 
We must put our shoulders to the 
wheel. 

Kali lie becometh who lielh, 
Dvapara when be riseth, 

Trcta when he staiidctli erect. 

And Krita when he raoveth. 

Do thou move.’ 

HI 

It is only the ignorant who think 
that India’s philosophy acts as a clog 
to her wheel of progress. Truer it is 
to say that she had a very |>ositivc 
outlook on life, which is still the nairvel 
of the unsophisticated iiitelligentaia of 
the West. It was not a vain phjfntasy 
that led Nietzsche to speak so raptift- 
ously of Manu’s sociological thoughts: 

‘ Stanzas at the ends of sections are from 
A. B. Keith’s translation of Aitarct/a 
XXXIII. 3. 

a 


‘It is replete with noble values, it is 
filled with a feeling of perfection, with 
a saying of yea to life and a triumphant 
sense of well-being in regard to itself 
and to life, — the sun shines upon the 
whole book. All those things which 
Christianity smothers with its bottom- 
less vulgarity, procreation, woman, 
marriage, arc here treated with love 
and confidence.’ 

As it is with Indian sociology, so is 
it with her philosophy — it is full of 
jwsitive cnergism coupled with un- 
ending progress. We learn from the 
Aitarejia Bruhmanu (Xll. 10) that in 
days of yore, Tndru, after his victory 
over Britra and attainment of excellence 
in every respect, told Prajapati, ‘I shall 
become just wdiat you are. I, too, shall 
be gnat.’ What was Prajapati ’s per- 
plexity at this intrepidity ! ‘What (Kah) 
shall T then be?’ asked he. Nothing 
daunted, Iiidra replied, ‘You will be 
whftt yoij^ have described yourself to 
be,’ So Prajapati or the Creator of all 
beings became Ktih (who?), an eternal- 
ly unanswerable^ (piery ; but Indra be- 
came Maliendra, the Great Indra. 

Tims moves the Iiidian«world towards 
a goal of perfection that is ever an un- 
knowable and unrealizable entity. The 
social progress towards al)solute ]>er- 
fection is but asym])totic. The cpiest 
ran never stop; for then the demons 
will get the upper hand and disinlegra- 
tion will set in. Individuals may st.o]> 
after attaining perfection in spite of 
this flux. But society goes on merrily 
for ever land for ever. 

The body of this Kali, this Prajapati, 
is, however, a eliaiigeable factor, 
depending, as iif tioes, on the sum total 
of the activities of beings, and* more 
so on that of men. According to 
Indian philosophy, all other births are 
chiefly for enjoying the fruits of action 
accumulated in previous births ; but 
hiiinau beings have the freedom and 
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privilege to acquire new merits or 
demerits as they choose. These bits of 
accumulated tendencies born of human 
action are so powerful that they may 
even lead to successive creations and 
dissolutions. At the end of a cycle 
Prajapati comes with a new body 
evolved from the fine Karmic germs 
reposited in God’s hands. Nay, even 
during a cyclic existence, Prajapati’s 
body is undergoing constant changes 
throiigli human action. Men indivi- 
dually and collectively thus forge their 
own destiny. ‘In the beginning this 
world was but in the form of water 
(or oblations offered in the preceding 
creation). The water produced Satya, 
Satya is Brahman. Brahman produced 
Prajapati.’ (Brihadaravyaka Upanishad^ 
V. V, 1). The existence of God’s grace 
is not denied; but often er it elects to 
depend on positive human effort. The 
immutability of God is not incompatible 
with the transmutability of Prajapati’s 
body; for there can be no cosmic play 
unless God sustains it. ‘It is because 
of His existence, that Cosmic Vitality 
holds in Itself the fruits of all actions.’ 
{Ishopanishad^ 4). 

India’s ideology does not stand in 
the way of her progress. On the con- 
trary, it postulates that her fortune 
and honour are in her own keeping. 
She can either act and change herself, 
or sit and rot. 

The fortune of him who sitteth also 

sitteth, 

But that of him who standeth, 
standeth erect ; 

That of him that reclSieth licth 

down ; 

The fortune of hfm that moveth 
* shall move indeed. 

Do thou move. 

IV 

We are not unaware of the .impedi- 
ments on the way. One of these is 


our extreme conservatism which is the 
result of many contributory factors. It 
is a common human weakness to rest 
on one’s laurels, and the case with 
nations is not otherwise. A high state 
of culture carries within itself the seeds 
of its own disruption, giving scope, as 
it does, to luxury, relaxation, sense of 
security, loss of individual initiative, and 
stereotyped group activity. A second 
contributory factor in India’s case was 
an unthinking prescription of ascetic 
virtues for all and sundry, which follow- 
ed on the wake of the Hinayanic Bud- 
dhism of the Indian type. The third 
factor was a constant flow of foreign 
barbarian hordes, against whom the 
Indian society had to adopt certain 
measures of self-protection with a conse- 
quent loss of mobility and adaptability. 
The fourth was the aggressive Islamic 
faith, which, jiroud of its achievements 
elsewhere, and convinced, on the one 
hand, of its own faith as the last word 
of God and, on the other hand, of 
that of the Hindus us heresy which it 
was meritorious to put down, forced 
Hindu society to be permanently on 
the defensive. The last stroke was 
delivered by European subjugation. 
And as it happens in the case of slaves, 
the Hindus are often the worst tyrants 
in intra-social dealings, while in th(‘ 
world forum they are the worst cowards, 
shrinking at the slightest demand for 
meeting others on equal terms through 
social energism, fresh adjustments, 
adaptations, and progress. 

How glibly we talk about our 
Saiiatana Dharma, and how hypocriti- 
cal we are all the while ! We can write 
volufjjcs supporting on scientific grounds 
inhuman treatment meted out to 
our less fortunate co-religionists, wc 
cling* doggedly to time-worn customs in 
the name of the Sanatana or ever- 
lasting Dharma, and we wallow in our 
manifestly . abject, present condition lest 
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we be accused of falling down from our 
national excellence, scarcely realizing 
that real Sattva (goodness) consists not 
in an innocent passivity but in a righte- 
ous activity that does not quail at the 
risks involved. Our conception of 
Sanatana Dharma is so queer indeed ! 

Wc have to look behind mere forms, 
and read our history afresh. What is 
everlasting and all-pervading in Hindu- 
ism, is not a bundle of rituals, creeds, 
and dogmas, but the universal s])iritual 
principles that supply a stable back- 
ground for all the changing social pheno- 
mena. Prajapati changes but not so 
the immutable Brahman. No particular 
custom can have this stability, nor can 
any be demonsl rated to be universally 
acceptable. The customs of the South 
vary from those of the North. Vedic 
rituals are seldom in evidence in modern 
India. Historically considered, the 
society of old changed, and the Rishis 
iiiking due note of this fact prescribed 
jiew formulae of social conduct, which 
became embodied in tlie respective 
Smritis of different ages. We do not 
decry rituals, symbols, images, or 
mythologies, since they arc necessary 
for translating into practicable and 
comprehensible forms the ultimate 
truths. ‘They are our nurse and as 
such indispensable in yduth.’ But on 
that score they should not be elevated 
to the high position of the s])iritual 
V( rities themselves. The Hindus must 
get over their fear comjdex, and taking 
their stand on the real Sanatana 
Bharma, must find out ways and means 
for dragging out society from its present 
welter through a steady process of •inter- 
nal growth and evolution. The world 
is ill a perpetual flux. Time ari'd tide 
wait for nobody. Those who fall •ba^k 
and fail, have only themselves to blame. 
Put those who have the temerity to 
do and dare, standing on first princi- 
ples and , waging a wac of attrition 


against opposing forces, are crowned 
with success. 

Wandering one findeth honey, 

Wandering the sweet Udumbara 
# fruit; 

Consider the pre-eminence of the 

sun, 

Who wearieth never of his peregri- 
nation. 

Do thou move. 

V 

Our little successes here egg us on 
to higher achievements by creating self- 
confidence and self-mastery. There is 
no virtue in mere passivity. Success 
is not tor one who counts the waves of 
the sea, and wants to bathe when they 
will all subside. Spirituality evades 
one who is not ever alert and dges not 
give proper play to his energies. Stag- 
nant water emits a stench, but a flowing 
stream is ever sparkling and delightful. 
Inaction, as such, is deprecated by all. 
It is the !4othful who make a virtue of 
their extreme aversion for action. But 
we do not blame them, since ‘even 
sages are bewildered as to what is action 
and what is inaction* The truly wise 
are those ‘who sec inaefion in action, 
and action in inaction\ Passivity must 
not be allowed to ingratiate itself into 
our favour under the guise of virtue. 
The hhuimnhhad is very positive on 
this point: ‘Should one wish to live a 
hundred years in this world one should 
do so by performing sanctimonious 
deeds alone. There is no other alterna- 
tive thaij this, O man, by which thy 
work will»not bind thee.’ And the Gita 
points out that even such a simple 
problem as kec^ng the body and soul 
together cannot be solved without work. 

It is activity, then, that makes for 
the welfare of mankind as- a whole. 
Particularly have we to remembeif this 
in India where millions spend their tiine 
idly,, taking shelter in a false philosophy 
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of inactivity. It is this torpor, more 
than anything: else, that keeps India 
down and adds daily to her cup of 
extreme misery. In the light of this,# 
one easily understands the apparently 
ungodly instruction that gushed forth 
from the lacerated heart of Swami 
Vivekananda, the patriot-saint of India : 
‘You will be nearer Go<l through the 
football than the Gita.’ He, an world- 
renouncing monk, merged in Beatitude, 
would even go to the length of crying 
out, ‘Can you steal?’ — when faced by 
extreme laziness masquerading as reli- 
giosity. It was only by such rude 
shocks thaL India could stop from her 
day-dreaming and develop and divert 
her energies into creative channels. 
Truth to speak, we are all steeped in 
Tamas, in extreme inertia, and cannot 
all on’ a sudden jump on to the height 
of undisturbed equipoise. Surely, we 
have to launch on a long peruxl of 
mobile life that will by its energism 
swfiep away the dirt ani* sloth of 
hundreds of years and make the 
national temple fit for God. Before 
that no amoujit of tiflk and vainglori- 
ousness will help us. This reminds us 
of a parable •iold by Sri Ramakrishna. 
In a village lay a temple in a dilapi- 
dated condition and full of thick dirt. 
The rats and bats had made it their 
home. One* day Podo, a veritable Rip 
Van Winkle, began blowing a' conch 
from the temple attracting by the 
sound the villagers, who came flock- 
ing under the impression that somebody 
had taken the pain of cleansing the 
temple and installing an invage there. 
What was there dismay when they 
found that it was ql^. empty sound ! 
They then castigated Podo by saying, 
‘There is no god in your temple, O 
Podo; then, why this blowing of conch 
that only disturbs the placidity of 
the countryside?^ We wax eloquent 
talking about India’s greatness an4 past 


achievements, only to invite the ridicule 
of more successful nations thereby ! 

The remedy lies in activism, in a 
more intense determination not to be 
satisfied with things as they are. There 
must be a frantic effort for remedying 
the existing evils without caring for 
ought. It is in action that the secret 
of success lies. It is action that trans- 
forms misery into happiness, dependence 
into self-mastery, and this abject earth 
into a smiling paradise. 

Flower-like the calves and loins of 
the wanderer; 

His body groweth and is fruitful; 

All his sins disappear. 

Slain by the toil of his journeying. 

Do thou go about. 

VI 

God-fearing souls will hesitate at this 
teaching of a goalless activism. But 
why should one care so much for a goal 
when one is so deeply in indolence ns 
to be unable even to have an intellec- 
tual grasp of it? When the Gita along 
with the other scriptures says that 
action is better than inaction, and saints 
like Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
lay the greatest emphasis on this, may 
we not shake off our hypnotism and 
begin doing the piece of work nearest 
at hand? When asked about meta- 
physical truths, Buddlia retorted by 
saying, ‘If a man is stung by a poisoned 
arrow, should I wait to answer his silly 
questions about the enemy, the struc- 
ture of the arrow, or Ihc quality of the 
poison, or should I extract it forth- 
with?’ This is how a realist will look 
at the problem. And yet the idealist 
need* have no qualm of conscience. For 
men *are often inherently much better 
tSai‘i we think them to be. ‘God is in 
everybody’s heart,’ and good sense will 
ultimately prevail when one is pul 
on the way of progress, though there 
may be a few initial lapses and false 
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steps. Our first care is to see to it that 
society and along with it its individuals 
begin to move. 

'But our programme need not after 
all be quite aimless, nor can it really 
ever be so if it is to be effective. True, 
in his Karma-yoga Swami Vivekananda 
gives clear hints of a man’s stumbling on 
the highest realization through selfless 
work, even though God’s presence is 
not clearly kept in view. Read between 
the lines, the Gita, too, would yield 
such a meaning. But the better and 
easier path is certainly the path of faith 
and service. Indian religions differ from 
Western thoughts in this that while the 
West lays undue emphasis on progress 
envisaged as a constant move from evil 
to good, where the latter categories 
remain gloriously vague, Indian reli- 
gions are more positive in their defini- 
tion of the ideal and more careful in 
chalking out the path fully in conson- 
ance with the goal adumbrated. An 
Indian is not satisfied with the vague 
theory of God’s omnipresence and the 
ultimate goodness of things. He wants 
to realize that presence and that good- 
ness in this life, since ‘if the Beatific 
Vision is vouchsafed here, then is real 
existence ensured, otherwise there is a 
great destruction in store’. For setting 
India on a career of fresh achievements, 
we need not lose sight of this national 
characteristic, since otherwise there may 
be ruin in store for us, as an aimless 
progress seems to be bringing it already 
to the West. Uncharted seas may 
often be crossed without the aid of a 
compass or a guiding star. But when 
wc have everything ready at hand, why 
should we unnecessarily run ri.«jjcs ? 
God is our guide, and it is towards 
Him that we have to move. Oui% 
duties are but consecrated service^ to 


Him. Such is the greatest motive 
power discovered by the sages of old, 
and we shall not willingly by-pass it. 
All our national endeavours must 
crystallize round that one idea of 
service to God in His multifarious 
forms. 

We realize that all cannot have such 
a clear vision of ultimate principles, nor 
can they keep their gaze ever fixed on 
God, — selfishness is such a powerful and 
disturbing factor ! This consideration 
should not, however, congeal our springs 
of action. We cannot afford to be ever 
reconciled to our present stupor. Move 
we must. For has not the Lord exhort- 
ed us to be always working under all 
circumstances? — ‘If thou art unable to 
fix thy mind steadily on Me ... be thou 
intent on doing actions for My sake.’ 
And how compassionately He promises, 
‘Even a little of this practice saves one 
from deadening fear’ ! 

G(M is e^er eager to help us. ‘If one 
proceeds but a few steps towards Him, 
He comes forward a thousand steps 
more.’ He befriends men of action like 
Arjuna. He opens the^ inner vision to 
dutiful people like Dhariwa-vyadha, a 
butcher though he was. But He seldom 
deigns to disturb the self-satisfied 
placidity of the slothful, who fret and 
fume when perturbed from their stupor, 
lie helps only those who help them- 
selves and know how to use the little 
they have to the best advantage. 

Manifold is the prosperity of him 
who is weary from toil. 

So havf we heard, O Rohita; 

Evil is he who stayeth idly among 

men; 

Indra is the comrade of the man of 

action. 


Do thou move about. 



HOW TO GET RID OF DESPONDENCY 

By Swami Turiyananda 


Self-praise is no doubt bad; none the 
less, continuous harping on depressing 
thoughts like, ‘Our lives are in vain,^ 
‘we are* failures,* etc., are also not 
conducive to the best results. Our 
Master hated pride, but he also would 
not put up with despondent, self- 
deprecating, abject attitudes. Rather 
he would ask us to be proud of our 
relation with God and would say, ‘I 
am His child, what fear can be mine?* 
He would ask us to summon great 
strength saying, ‘I shall be easily 
delivered, thanks to His grace.* The 
following attitude is always there in 
the songs of Ramprasad too : ‘Of 
whom is he, whose Mother is the 
Divine, afraid ?* He is not ^e,ven aftaid 
of quarrelling with the Mother. There 
are many songs like, ‘I shall no more 
call on the Mother*, ip which all kinds 
of sulks are being indulged in against 
the Mother. ^The Master also tried to 
drive home this idea into us. So you 
will have to reject this feeling of des- 
pondency. Are you nobody? Manage 
to find time for the contemplation of 
God even in the midst of thii5 great 
activity. Spend all your leisure on it. 
Why only noons and twilights — all 
time is His. The whole life is His 
alone. Besides, it is necessary to have 
the faith that if one can take refuge 
in Him giving up everything^ else even 
for a moment, life becomes blessed and 
pure and all sins ancl ' suffering flee. 

It is true that without love of God 
and Guru there can be no fitness for 
understanding the Divine, but God is 
nowhere but in the heart. If he is not 


there, there is no hope of ever finding 
Him anywhere. He, too, is the Guru. 
‘My Lord is the great Lord of the 
world, my Guru is the Guru of the 
world.* If this is not so what special 
need is there for such a God or Guru?* 
If this was not so how could we live? 
Who is always protecting us? Whose 
mercy is sustaining lives ? He is 
merciful to all. Whoever seeks Him 
finds Him. The tame cat turns wild 
by living in the forest. This eye, this 
skin, and this arm turn supernatural 
and divine after finding Him. There 
is no use in merely learning words; it is 
because of His presence in the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end that 
words are with meaning. 

Shridhara Swami has told the greatest 
truth — the Master used to say that all 
jackals have the same cry: ‘Those 
men who have known Brahman and 
are without attachment and who 
always remember Naruyan, the Guru of 
the gods, ha\o all their pain of sin 
allayed by meditation, and they do not 
any more have to be suckled by 
mothers.* (Prapanna Gita). 

His feet are holy and extend every- 
where. The universe is a quarter of 
Him. We arc sheltering in those feet. 
Whom else shall we worship except 
those feet? He is the ‘life of our life, 
the eye of our eyes.* There is not a 
shadow of doubt that He is our all in 
all wjiether we know it or not. May 
^jej^then, dedicate ourselves heart and 
soul to Him and depend on Him 
entirely. May we not see anything but 
Him. 



LIMITATIONS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

» 

By Prof. D. N. Sharma, M.A. 


Materialism draws its inspiration 
mainly from physical sciences. Before 
subjecting it to a critical scrutiny on 
other grounds it would be worthwhile 
boiling down the hypotheses of physics 
to a few salient facts, the rejection of 
which would prove fatal to the materia- 
listic outlook on life. The most import- 
ant contentions of scientists on which 
I shall base my subsequent criticism, 
when expressed in unambiguous lan- 
guage, clear even to a lay man, may 
be summed up as follows : 

(a) Natural phenomena are the only 
real facts — noumeiia have no existence 
and, therefore, no reality. 

(b) The scientific method is to proceed 
from certainty to certainty or from the 
known to the known and not from the 
known to the unknown or vice versa. 

(c) The structure of the universe can 
be explained, rather it is explicable 
only on mechanistic basis and there is 
no room for Intervening Purpose (God) 
in the scheme of physical causation or 
mechanical law. God is a superfluous 
entity. 

(d) That which cannot be perceived 
cannot exist. 

To the scientist the universe is a 
‘fortuitous collocation of atoms’, an 
‘incidental by-product of material 
processes’, a mere ‘eddy in the primaeval 
slime’; to a philosopher, on the other 
hand, it is an embodiment and expres- 
sion of design and purpose. The entire 
process of evolution is not a haphazard 
affair, and humanity is destined to carry 
life to higher levels than what hav^ yet 
appeared. Man is free to make his life 
as he pleases and his will is not deter- 
mined by bodily reflexes and un- 


conscious impulses. ‘The mind is a 
unique and independent activity and 
not a mere function of bodily processes 
which have produced consciousness as a 
kind of glow surrounding the brain like 
bright colours on an oil-film.’ 

‘Nineteenth-century physics was 
essentially materialistic. Under its 
influence physicists until recent years 
have been dominated by the notion that 
to be real a thing must be of the same 
nature as a piece of matter. Matter 
was something lying out there in space. 
It was hard, simple, and obvious; in- 
dubitably it was real, and as such 
calculated to form an admirable founda- 
tion upon which the horse sense of the 
practical man could base his irrefrag- 
able conlictions. Now matter was 
something one could see and touch. It 
followed that whatever else was real 
must be of the •same nature as that 
which one could thecR'ctically see and 
touch.’ (.load : Guide * to Modern 
Thought, p. 16 ). 

Ethical and aesthetic values, religious 
experiences and divine vision, philo- 
sophical insight and poetic inspiration, 
are either explained away or are at best 
regarded as constituents of a world of 
shadows due to the simple fact that 
they have a doubtful existence in the 
sensible world. This view appeals to 
common %ense which is always less 
revolutionary and adventurous, which 
is always slow o^ apprehension and lags 
behind times. It takes long to ^rasp 
a fact and even a still longer time to 
throw off the yoke of an exploded 
theory. That explains the devotion of 
the unphilosophic mind to the now 
defunqt 'scientific principles so eagerly 
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and ardently upheld and noisily trum- 
peted fifty years back but looked with 
doubt and suspicion in the presence 
of revolutionizing discoveries by tht 
present-day scientists. The house that 
was assiduously built on the doctrine of 
the ‘solidity* of matter, seems to be 
crashing and is being mercilessly pulled 
down by the modern scientists. Let us 
see what one of the eminent scientists 
of world-wide reputation has to say on 
this vital point. 

‘Owing chiefly to two German physi- 
cists, Henisenberg and Schrodinger, the 
last vestiges of the old solid atom have 
melted away, and matter has become as 
ghostly as anything in a spiritual sense. 
. . . The main point ... in the 
modern theory is the disappearance of 
matter as a **thing^\ It has been 
replaced by emanations from a locality 
— the sort of influences that characterize 
haunted rooms in ghost stories. . . . 
All sorts of events happen in# the 
physical world; but tables* 'and chairs, 
the sun and moon, and even our daily 
bread, have become pale abstractions, 
mere laws exhibited 'in the succession 
of events whicil radiate from certain 
regions. ... A string of events connect- 
ed in this way (by a law of succession 
from next to next), by an approximate 
intrinsic law of development is called 
one piece of matter. . . . The theory 
of relativity leads to a similar "destruc- 
tion of the solidity of matter, by a 
different line of argument.* (Russell : 
An Outline of Philosophy, pp. 104-119). 

This statement coming fr^m the pen 
of an illustrious physicist •stands un- 
challenged. Plrofessor Stace is not 
unnaturally led to ike other extreme 
wheii he declares: ‘I do not believe 
that electrons and protons are real. I 
believe they are fictitious or hypothetical 
entities.^ None the less they are real, 
for, though they are not even micros- 
copie ‘things*, without them the, struc- 


ture of the atom cannot be precisely 
understood. How can then they be 
both real and unreal? They are un- 
real in the ‘scientific* sense inasmuch 
as they cannot be perceived (to science 
to see is to believe); they are real in 
the ‘philosophical* sense, since their 
existence can be ‘inferred* from the 
construction of the atom and from the 
fact that in their absence phenomena 
cannot be adequately explained. Physi- 
cal science then cannot without fata- 
listic results to the fair field of its 
‘discoveries’ and ‘explanations* deny 
existence to objects or events that can- 
not be ordinarily perceived. That is 
why ‘physics to-day is not likely to be 
attracted by a type of explanation of 
the mind which it would scornfully 
reject for its own aether*. (Eddington: 
Science and the Unseen World, p. 21). 

The question cannot, however, be 
summarily dismissed. The orthodox 
school of scientists tenaciously clings to 
the mid- Victorian conception of the 
universe, according to which reality was 
synonymous with the ‘world there out 
in space*. It consists of ‘objects per- 
ceived.* We arc directly aware of 
‘what is in the head*, i.e., the sense- 
data. Our knowledge is limited by these 
sense-data ; beyond them or behind 
them nothing exists that we can know 
of. Sense-data are the only source of 
our knowledge of the outside world. 
To deny this obvious fact is to posit the 
existence of a reality that is extra- 
sensuous and whose knowledge can be 
derived only from inference. For the 
orthodox scientist to concede this much 
would amount to losing ground from 
under his feet. But in the attempt to 
defend his position one is at once con- 
^rcfiited with serious obstacles that 
make the position of the physicist at 
once contradictory and untenable. If 
our knowledge is limited to sense-data 
alone, are we to believe that they arc 
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either the (a) objects that we call 
‘physical things’, or they are (b) mere 
‘clues’ oi physical things which are 
only indirectly known to us through 
these clues? (a) If they are the things 
perceived how docs it happen that the 
sense-data of two people create a com- 
mon world for them? It is inconceiv- 
able. We must accordingly fall in line 
with Russell’s thought when he says, 
‘It is plain that if we are to know any- 
thing about the table, it must be by 
means of the sense-data, . . . but wc 
cannot say that the table the sense- 
data. . . . The real table, if it exists, 
we call a physical object.’ (The Prob- 
lem of Phflofiophy, pp. 17-18). The 
sense-data arc signs of the existence of 
something independent of us. The ‘one 
great reason why it is felt that we must 
secure a physical object in addition to 
the sense-data, is that we want the sonte 
object for different people. . . . There* 
is a ])fTmanent public object which 
underlies or causes the sense-data of 
various people and various times.’ 
(Ibid, j)p. 01-33). But nobody can 
contradict the statement, that we can 
never prove the existence of things other 
than ourselves and our experiences. 
This existence, then, owes its validity 
either to ‘instinctive beliefs’ or ‘infer- 
ences’, both of which are beyond the 
scope of science, (b) If scuise-data are 
mere clues, they cannot be the objects 
themselves — the clue of a criminal is 
not the criminal himself. Sense-data are 
‘pointer-readings’ that f)oint to an onier 
of things other than and different from 
themselves. The modern j)hysieists are 
accordingly led to the conclusion that 
the scientific view is that ‘our pryldem 
starts from data which are contained 
in the minds of conscious beings, *antk 
that all we assert of a physical t\rorld 
external to ourselves must necessarily 
be derived by indirect inference.’ (Sir 
Arthur Eddington : Philosophif, Janu- 


ary 1033). Sir Arthur makes a distinc- 
tion between (a) the ‘physical world’ 
that stands ‘revealed by investigation 
(both practical and theoretical) accord- 
ing to the recognized methods of 
physical science’, and (b) the ‘familiar 
world’ with its ‘illusions and subjective 
interpretations which come spontane- 
ously into the mind as the result of 
liabitually using our eyes and other 
sense-organs.’ Sir Arthur goes on to 
affirm that ‘the physical world and the 
familiar world have been becoming more 
and more dissimilar, but it is only in 
the present century that the difference 
has become radical. As the result of 
two great theories — the relativity theory 
and the quantum theory — the familiar 
world and the physical world have be- 
come entirely distinct. Those mental 
impressions of things, which form them- 
selves into the familiar world, provide 
the (‘lots which we weave together so 
as ^to arjK'e at inferences about the 
physical world. .1 priori we have no 
more expectation of finding resembl- 
ances between (jjbjeets in the familiar 
world and objects in t^ie physical world 
than of finding a rescmbJancc between 
a criminal and a clue.’ (Philosophy ^ 
January 1933). 

Without committing ourselves to the 
trulh or otherwise of the nature of 
physical reality as described by Sir 
Arthur Eddington we can safely assert 
that this clear admission by a scientist 
of no mean reputation, supported, as it 
is, by the unimpeachable authority of 
the latc^ scientific theories, brings 
scieuee nearer to philosophy which has 
primarily to deal with the vital problem 
of the relation* "between ‘appearance’ 
(the familiar world of the scientist) and 
‘reality’ (the physical world of the 
scientist). The last word on the subject 
must in the fitness of things rest with 
the philosopher who does not work 
under any such limitatioiy as the exclu- 
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sion of all data of knowledge except the 
sense-data. *But the invocation of 
Reality seems to imply some higher 
censorship than the scientific method it-^ 
self can supply.’ (Eddington). 

The scientist feels his position in- 
vulnerable when he asserts that pheno- 
mena can be explained in terms of 
mechanical causation, which is the 
indispensable foundation of all science 
that claims to step beyond the descrip- 
tive stage. Undoubtedly, we daily come 
across a ‘causal process’ which involves 
no reference to purpose or to future 
happenings; yet we arc perfectly fami- 
liar with events of a type in which 
reference to the futme seems to play 
an essential role, namely, all our deli- 
berately planned actions, every action 
in which we achieve some results which 
we have first conceived as a possibility 
of the future and have desired and 
striven to bring about or realize. ^ All 
sucji successful actions are«v3lear inst- 
ances of purposive causation. They arc 
the only kind of teleological events of 
which we have direft and intimate 

knowledge. * 

c 

But are we justified to conclude from 
human purposive activity that there is 
a divine purpose behind the twist and 
dance of electrons and protons, the 
elements that compose atoms? The 
world-famous scientist, Professor Arthur 
H. Compton of the Department of 
Physics in Chicago and a Nobel-prize- 
winner states : . .to the physicist it 

has become clear that the cVances are 
infinitesimal that a universe Hilled with 
atoms having random properties would 
develop into a world* f^ith the infinite 
variety that we find about us. • . . This 
strongly suggests that the evolutionary 
process is not a chance due but is to- 
wards some definite end. If we suggest 
thkt evolution is directed we imply that 
there is a directive intelligence direct- 


ing it.’ (Quoted in Prahuddha Bharatu, 
July 1981). 

It will not be out of place to give a 
few more extracts from the writings of 
some other world-renowned scientists to 
bear out the fact that the trend of 
modern science is to show that purposiv- 
ism and not mechanism provides a 
more correct and satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the universe. 

‘I believe, many will discover in 
themselves a longing for mechanical 
explanation which has all the tenacity 
of original sin. The discovery of such 
a desire need not occasion any parti- 
cular alarm, Ijecause it is easy to see 
how the demand for this^sort of explana- 
tion has had its origin in the enormous 
preponderance of the mechanical in our 
physical experience. But, nevertheless, 
just as the old monks struggled to 
subdue the fle?h, so must the physicist 
struggle to subdue this sometimes nearl\ 
irresistible, but perfectly unjustifiable 
desire. One of the largo purposes of 
this exposition will be attiiiiied if i1 
carries the conviction that this longing 
is unjustifiable.’ (Bridgman : The Loffi* 
of Modem Phifsica. New York, 1928 ). 

‘Although we arc still far from any 
positive knowVdgc, it seems possible 
that there may be some factor, for 
which we have so far found no bett* ’ 
name than fate (why not “piirposi\e 
activity”?) opera ling in nature to 
neutralize the east-iron inevitability of 
the old law of causation. The future 
may not be as unalterably determined 
by the past as we used to think. . . . 
We arc compelled to start afre h. Our 
diflidulties have all arisen from onr 
initi&l assumption that every thing in 
nature, and waves of light in particular, 
Sdiditted of mechanical explanation; 
we tried in brief to treat the universe, 
as a huge machine. As this has led ns 
into a wrong path, we must look for 
some other guiding principle. . . . The 
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picture of the universe presented by the 
new physics contains more room than 
did the dd mechanical picture for life 
and consciousness to exist within the 
picture itself, together with the attri- 
butes which we commonly associate 
with them, such as free-will and the 
capacity to make the universe in some 
small degree different by our presence. 
For aught we know, or for aught that 
the new science can say to the contrary, 
the gods which play the part of fate to 
the atoms of our brains may be our 
own minds. Through these atoms our 
minds (our purposive strivings) may 
perchance affect the motions of our 
bodies and so the state of the world 
around us. To-day science can no 
longer shut the door on this possibility; 
she has no longer any unanswerable 
arguments to bring against our innate 
conviction of free-will.^ {The Mysteri^ 
nus Universe, New York, 1930). 

‘His (the ])hysicist^) first step should 
be to make clear that he no longer holds 
the position, occupied for so long, of 
chief advocate for determinism, and 
that if there is any deterministic law in 
the physical universe he is unaware of 
it.’ (Presidential Address to the Mathe- 
matical Association by Sir Arthur 
Eddington, 1932). 

‘Everything points with overwhelming 
force to a definite event, or series of 
events, of creation at some time or 
times, not infinitely remote. The 
universe could not have originated by 
chance out of its present ingredients, 
and neither can it always have been the 
same as now.’ (Sir James Jeans : 
Eos, p, 52). 

‘Any science which denies tha^; the 
world is purposive is, in my opinien,^ 
stupid and dogmatic. But science has 
long ago decided that the questio^i of 
purpose lies outside its scope. Perhaps 
it is a question for philosophy.’ (Stace : 
Philosophy, Oct. 1985). 


Modem science has become less dog- 
matic and the modern scientist is more 
humble in his professions. The old 
theories of mechanical causation and 
blind determinism have seen their 
bottoms knocked out of them. The 
very outlook of life has changed. There 
is a large measure of truth in the con- 
viction of Sir James .Jeans that ‘the 
teachings of astronomy and physical 
science are destined to produce an 
immense change on our outlook on the 
universe as a whole, and on our views 
as to the significance of human life. 
The question at issue is ultimately one 
for philosophic discussion, but before 
the philosophers have a right to speak, 
science ought first to be asked to tell 
all she can as to ascertained facts and 
provisional hypotheses. Then.* and 
then only, may discussion legitimately 
pass into the realms of philosophy.’ 

The chief aim of science is the des- 
crip1:ion tpjd not the explanation of 
facts ; the how and not the why of 
things. If it attempts the latter it is 
likely to find itself in troubled waters; 
it must not aim at tljp impossible and 
undesirable task of usurping the place 
of philosophy. Undoubtedly science 
attempts at ‘making the world seem 
more homely and familiar, instead of 
strange and alarming’. The genesis of 
philosophy is a desire to know the truth, 
just as that of religion is a yearning for 
perfection, that of art, a craving for 
beauty, and that of science, to move 
about freely and comfortably in the 
world arovind us. If it transgresses its 
bounds arici wilfully ignores its limita- 
tions it not only stupifies and bewilders 
the inexperienced Tbut also misleads and 
betrays humanity. Let it be satisfied 
with its descriptions and analyses of 
the phenomena and leave it to philo- 
sophy to explain the why of things. In 
its attempt to oflfer explanations science 
falls back on reality, but «pnnot realize 
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its nature since it is not amenable to 
its methods. Analysis and selection 
study things piecemeal and in their 
static aspect; the flow and flux of life 
lie outside their scope. Scientific 
observation is too limited and helpless 
to understand the nature of such values 
as beauty, art, and humour; only direct 
or intuitive knowledge can come to our 
aid in this realm forbidden to ordinary 
perception. We conclude : 

(1) The study of science is confined 
to some aspects of reality and not to 
the totality of things; there are things, 
for instance, beauty, music, humour, 
of which science can give no account. 

(2) It is a descriplion and not 
nation of facts. It aims at making us 


familiar with the ^phenomena around 
us so that we may be assured of a com- 
fortable life free from fear and risk. 

(8) Science studies the ‘familiar’ 
world and not the ‘real’ world. The 
method of science — observation — is not 
the only method of knowing the reality. 
Scientific observation has ultimately to 
fall back upon ‘inference’ when it comes 
to the study of ‘fundamentals’. 

(4) The ultimate reality is the field 
of intuition and not observation. 

(5) It may not yet be safe to assert 
that science is fairly on the way to 
spiritualizing itself, but there is little 
room for doubt that it has almost com- 
pleted the process of dematerializing 
itself. 


RELIGIOUS SYNTHESIS IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 

By Sunj[TANsu* Bimal Mookerji, M.A. 


In conflicts of ideas and ideals, or for 
the matter of that in ^11 conflicts, the 
weaker are swa flowed up, absorbed, 
and assimilated by the stronger. But 
when both the contestants are equally 
virile, the upshot more often than not 
is a compromise between the two. 

The history of India — religious and 
cultural — affords a commentary gn the 
above statement. The Aryan invasion 
of India took place between c. 6000 and 
c. 2000 B.C. Numerous foreign inva- 
sions — the Persian, the Greek, the 
Parthian, the Shaka, the ilun — had 
since swept over the rich ifnd fertile 
plains of India and she bowed low before 
all these blasts, in '(he language of 
Arnold, ‘in patient, deep disdain’. But 
all these conquerors were within a short 
time absorbed in the Indian body 
pplitic. 

The Mohammedan conquest pf India 
began* in the fwelfth century A.D. ^India 


had already felt the impact of the 
advancing tide of the arms of Islam. 
(Cf. the Arabian conquest of Sind early 
in the eighth century A.D. and the 
plundering raids of Sultan Mahmud in 
the eleventh). Following the second 
battle of Tarain in the last decade of 
the twelfth century the followers of 
Islam began to settle in India in 
gradually larger numbers. A clash 
between the Hindus, the children of the 
soil, and the Mohammedans was the 
inevitable result. Religious toleration 
was not consciously recognized as a 
virtue by the conquerors, and in the 
TurkVAfghan conquest of India temples 
were**, desecrated and pulled down and 
tho Hindus persecuted for their religion, 
ft must, however, be admitted that the 
Turkish rulers never made any attempt 
to convert the people wholesale to Islam, 
but were content with exacting the 
‘Jizya’, Fiercely bigoted Sultans were 
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not, however, rare. Firoze Tughlak 
(1351-88), for example, encouraged 
conversion to Islam by offers of patron- 
age and equality with the conquerors. 

The danger which now threatened 
Hindu culture and society had a twofold 
reaction on them. On the one hand, it 
made society more orthodox than ever, 
while on the other, a more liberal spirit 
asserted itself in the society. 

The writers and commentators of 
the Smriti works guarded the society 
against any infiltration of Mohammedan 
influence by all sorts of injunctions and 
prohibitions. The best known worker 
in this field is Raghunandan of Bengal. 

Liberal-minded saints and seers, on 
the other hand, preached the unity of 
God-head. Differing in details, they 
were at one regarding the goal of religion 
— of human life. They preached in 
unison that caste and creed are no 
barrier in the path of salvation : faith 
in and devotion to God alone lead to 
final deliverance, to the state beyond all 
sj>eech where sorrow is unknown. 

There arose many sects aiming at 
harmony between the warring creeds — 
Islam and Hinduism. They tried to 
bring the followers of the two on a 
common platform. Differences of 
dogma and rituals and of external 
marks of faith were ignored, Kavir and 
Dadu, Nanak and Chaitanya, to name 
only a few out of a legion, were all 
exponents of this school. Their con- 
verts were recruited from among the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans alike, 
and they accepted the orthodoxy and 
dogmatism of the Brahmin no more than 
that of the Mullah. They all ftiade 
attempts to simplify religion and bring 
it to the door of the common people. 
They took their stand on the teacHing.^ 
of Vedanta and preached the br»ther- 
hood, nay, the oneness of men. 

We shall here make an attempt to 
give an idea of the teachings of some 
6 


of saints of the Turko-Afghan (so- 
called Pathan) period of Indian history. 

Ramananua (1399-1470 A.D.) 

The original name of Ramananda was 
Ramadatta. The process of religious 
synthesis had begun in Medieval India 
even before Ramananda. But from his 
time onward we can trace an uninter- 
rupted flow of this process throughout 
the middle ages. Quite early in life he 
was initiated into Vaishnavism as prac- 
tised by the sect known as Sbri and 
came to be known as Ramananda. His 
catholicity was too much for his Order 
and within a short time he grew tired 
of its regulations. He could not under- 
stand why God should refuse to accept 
the offerings placed before His image if 
seen or touched by a non-Brahmiv. He 
saw the manifestation of God in ail 
beings and rose above conventions and 
formalities. This led to his expulsion 
from the Order. Raghavananda, the 
spiritual guide of Ramananda, knew^the 
stuff his disciple was made of and per- 
mitted him to found a sect of his own. 
Ramananda did it and introduced the 
worship of Rama and* Si^a. 

Ramananda seized upon the idea of 
man’s equality before God and was not 
u believer in the caste system. This is 
why he accepted as his disciples the 
cobbler Ravidas and the Mohammedan 
weaver Kavir. The spiritual elevation 
attained by Ramananda transformed 
him into a magnetic personality and 
attracted to him countless men and 
women. J[Ie preached for the common 
people in 4hcir language. An inkling of 
Ramananda’s mind may be had from 
what he said to* Kavir — ‘Weaving ordi- 
nary clothes will not do. You iire to 
take up the Sadhana of weaving fabric 
with the essentials of Islam and 
Hinduism.’ Ramananda says, ‘I have 
ransacked the Vedas and the Puranas. 
God jiS not to be found ^here. He is 
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here. ... I have dedicated niyseif to 
my God. Ramananda’s God is all- 
pervading. . . .’ Such was the teaching 
of Ramananda. 

Kavir (1397-1518) 

‘About 1 150, the mystic weaver Kavir 
assailed at once the worship of idols, the 
authority of the Koran and the Shastras 
and the extensive use of a learned 
language.’ (Cunningham’s History oj 
the Sikhs). Kavir was the son of a 
Mohammedan weaver of Benares. 
Tradition however has it that he was 
the son of a young Brahmin widow 
abandoned for fear of scandal and 
brought up by the weaver reputed to 
be his father. Kavir was a disciple of 
Ramananda, but not a Sannyasin. 

The^two distinct trends of Hindu and 
Islamic Sadhana united in the life of 
Kavir. Endowed with a spiritual 
knowledge of a very high order that he 
was, Kavir realized the ^^sscnce* of 
Islam as well as of Hinduism. 

The teachings of Kavir arc embodied 
in his Dohas, one of '^hich says, ‘None 
reads the Vedas in the mother’s womb, 
none was born. a Mohammedan. All are 
descended from the same stock ; the 
same life animates all ; the whole earth 
has been born of the same mother. Is 
that knowledge which separates man 
from man?’ He says elsewhere^ ‘We 
arc the progeny of Ali as well as of 
Rama. The city of Hari lies in the 
cast and that of Ali in the west. No- 
body cares to locate the city of heart 
(Hridaya-puri) where both Rama and 
Rahim arc to be found. . . .’* Or again, 
‘. . . the Hindu observes Ekadashi, 
the Mohammedan KaSnjan. Are not 
othcr*months and days God’s? If God 
is confined within the precincts of 
temples .'and mosques, to whom ,does 
this universe belong? Who has seen 
Rama in images? In what hqly place 
has .He beerjj found ? My preceptor is 


He to whom this universe belongs, He 
who is Rama and Rahim in one.’ How 
catholic and unconventional ! 

Nanak ( 146 W 539) 

Born of Chhetri parents in the hey- 
day of the Turko-Afghan power in India, 
Guru Nanak was the founder of Sikhism. 
Spiritual urge led him to renounce the 
world in adolescence. A monotheist, he 
was not a believer in the caste system. 
His liberal outlook born of intense spiri- 
tuality of a very high order was intoler- 
ant of all current conventions. He 
realized that Truth cannot be the mono- 
poly of any individual, sect, or book, 
revealed or otherwise received. The 
Ultimate Truth is latent in every man. 
It has to be brought out by sincere, 
selfless and lifelong Sadhana (endea- 
vour). He said, ‘Man becomes man 
when the Ultimate Truth dawns on 
him, when he can love Truth sincerely.* 

Nanak was a widely travelled man. 
As a mendicant friar he travelled over 
the whole of India and Ceylon and even 
went to remote places like Mecca and 
Persia. After lojig wanderings extend- 
ing over many lands and years Xanak 
came home, married and settled down 
as a householder. He said: ‘God is 
to ))e found indther in the Kf)ran nor 
ill the Puranas. The writers of holy 
books ha>c flaunted their erudition in 
their works. The vShastras are full of 
errors. To attain God one need nol 
renounce the world. He reveals Him- 
self and is immanent in our everyday 
life. The anchorite in the cave and the 
prince in the palace arc equal in His 
eyes* God is eoneerned not with the 
castb but with the doings of man.’ 
Nanak was against the superstitions 
hnd image-worship of the Hindus and 
the ^intolerance and cow-killing of the 
Muslims. He tried and tried hard to 
do away with all these. An idea of 
the grandeur of Nanak’s conception 
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may be had from the following saying 
of his : ^Hundreds of thousands of 
Mohammadsy crores of Brahmas and 
Vishnus, thousands of Ramas are wait- 
ing on the threshold of the temple of 
the Supreme God. They all are mortal, 
but He is eternal. All sing His glory, 
but shamelessly quarrel among them- 
selves over Him. . . .’ The universal- 
ism of Baba Nanak’s teachings achieved 
a fair measure of success in effecting a 
synthesis of Hinduism and Islam. The 
burden of his message was the unity of 
Godhead and the brotherhood of men. 
True to his teachings Guru Nanak 
counted among his disciples Hindus as 
well as Mohammedans. 

Chaitan YA ( 148.5-1 534) 

By far the most brilliant of these re- 
formers was the Bengali Brahmin 
Chaitanya. His father Jagannath Mishra 
was an immigrant from Sylhet into 
Navadwip, the great cultural centre of 
Eastern India. He was thoroughly 
educated in the various branches of 
learning and quite early in life became 
known far and wide for his profound 
erudition. He married twice and till 
the age of twenty-four years led the life 
of 11 householder. But then a change 
came over him and he renounced the 
world and dedicated himself to preach- 
ing the excellence of Bhakti (devotion). 
His doctrine was that salvation is attain- 
able through faith, purity, and devo- 
tion. He broke himself free from the 
current social conventions and was not 
a believer in the caste system. He 
freely admitted lower-caste people to his 
fold and counted even a Mohammedan 
(Yavana Haridas) among his prominent 
followers. The ideal of purity of* con- 
duct, he set for himself and his followers^ 
Was very high. His teachings may be 
iiummed up as follows : Compassion, 
selflessness, and faith in God lead to 
salvation. The tenor of his message 


like that of all other reformers of the 
age was the brotherhood of man. Chai- 
tanya’s teachings did much to relax 
• the rigours of the caste system and that 
iniquitous monster untouch ability 
received a heavy blow at his hands. 

Of the other reformers of this age 
mention may be made of Ballavacharya, 
Dadu, Ravidas, Ekanath, Khwaja Muin- 
uddin Chishti, Nizamuddin Aulia, Nur 
Kutub Alam, Shah Jalal, and Namdev. 
They all attempted to bring about a 
rapprochement between the Hindus and 
the Mohammedans. The essence of the 
teachings of them all as well as of those 
we have spoken of is the same. They 
all preached that God is one and with- 
out a second. He alone is to he wor- 
shipped. He is attainable only through 
faith and devotion. Rituals are Super- 
fluous for the realization of the Filial 
Truth. Hindus and Mohammedans 
have the same God. Caste system is no 
part of re\jgion and God is the comqpon 
Father of all. 

It is early to speak disparagingly of 
the endeavours of these great saints and 
seers. Religion to-day is a declining 
interest everywhere and it*is fashionable 
nowadays to say that the advent of so 
many religious reformers in a nation is 
only a symptom of its intellectual 
bankruptcy. But when everything has 
been said the fact remains that men 
like these have saved the soul of India, 
oppressed as it was through long centu- 
ries of political serfdom. 

The tcajhings of Ramananda, Kavir, 
Nanak, Ciaitanya, and others had the 
effect of drawing the Hindus and the 
Muslims closer when the incursion of 
fresh hordes of invaders from the fertile 
shores of the Oxus and the Jaxartes 
upset everything and the gulf between 
the two communities remained •un- 
bridged. 

What' India needs most^ to-day Js a 
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band of seers fired with the idealism of happy motherland torn asunder by com> 
the mighty minds mentioned above, munal hatred and animosity. 

That and that alone can bring peace Is the fire of the Sadhana of Kavir, 
and political emancipation to our un- ^ Nanak, and their tribe extinguished ? 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

By tv. R. Talasikar, M.A., LL.B. 


Inquisitive students of philosophy 
might be aware of the cardinal principles 
of Shaiikara’s philosophy, which are by 
far the most influential in Indian 
thought. To an Indian mind, a mere 
academic interest or curiosity in know- 
ing the real nature of the world we live 
in, has little attraction. It has been 
taught to think from ages past that a 
man born in this world, must direct his 
activities towards the attainment of the 
fourfold path to liberation called in 
Hindu sociology, Purusharthas. <rhe 
first and foremost object is ‘social libera- 
tion^ in accordance with religion, which 
is called Dharma. The second object 
is ‘economic liberation’ or Artha, i.e., 
wealth. Thir^ comes ‘sexual liberation’ 
called Kama. And the last and the 
most important is ‘spiritual liberation’ 
called Moksha or final emancipation. It 
is this svmmum honnm of life to which 
the eyes of every Hindu should be 
directed, and it is this end with refer- 
ence to which every individual or social 
activity or pattern of social behaviour 
is primarily determined or judged. 

Knowledge, according to Hindu meta- 
physics, becomes an object 6f ceaseless 
endeavour in so far as it leads to Moksha 
or final emancipation*:*' Hence all the 
systems of Indian philosophy are un- 
animous in, at least, one proposition 
that the highest knowledge leads to final 
emancipation. Theoretically at least in 
Indian philosophy, knowledge is a 
mean’s to augend and hence subservient 


to it, although in practice it is know- 
ledge pursued for its own sake; for a 
true knowledge of the nature of the 
Ultimate Reality is itself emancipation 
from the bonds of this illusory world. 
In modern Western epistemology, know- 
ledge as an end in itself has become a 
mere slogan ; science pretends to be 
purposeless while in reality it has 
become the most purposive of all. Very 
few scientists are concerned with consi- 
derations about the Ultimate Reality as 
such; it is the application of their know- 
ledge from science which seems to be of 
more value to them. And it is for this 
reason that advance in modern science 
brings along with it economic pros- 
perity and an ostensible amelioration of 
primitive hardships and human suffer- 
ings. 

Further advance in scientific know- 
ledge is dependent upon economic abun- 
dance, and, therefore, it is in the fitness 
of things that scientific knowledge 
should leave its high and independent 
pedestal to subserve the temporary 
economic interest of certain groups. 
Thus in Western societies, knowledge 
has become a handmaid of economics, 
while in Indian philosophy there is no- 
thing which transcends knowledge. If 
w^ bear this in mind, we can at once 
‘realize the reason of difference between 
the social and moral values in the Indian 
and Western societies. Economics 
backed by material science is furnishing 
the criteria for moral values in 
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Western societies; while in the Hindu 
society the highest knowledge which 
can never be divorced from religion, is 
responsible for laying down a priori , 
rules of social behaviour and the conse- 
quent moral values. 

It is a patent fact that mammon- 
worship has taken complete possession 
of men’s minds, and that there is a 
great social premium put on wealth in 
Western industrial societies. Ameni- 
ties due to the developments in material 
science are fast increasing and a rising 
standard of living has come to be an in- 
dication of human progress. An increase 
in the standard of living brings in its 
trail, among other factors which disinte- 
grate the institution of the family, an 
enormous increase in human wants. 
Economics is concerned with the satis- 
faction of these wants or human de- 
sires; and if the nature of human de- 
sires is such as to make their complete 
satisfaction a sheer impossibility, then 
obviously economics is reduced to the 
sad plight of a blind man at the cross- 
roads. It would be trying to appease 
human desires which if not checked by 
some moral value would exhibit a strong 
tendency to grow more and more, and 
which cannot be ultimately satisfied. 
Complete gratification is like a mirage 
after which Western economics is madly 
running like a ship bereft of its rnoor- 
ings. 

The reason of this economic chaos and 
the consequent social unhappiness is the 
total absence of moral values which 
operate more strongly on men’s minds 
than the secular laws of the State. 
Economics is not a normative s^jience, 
and the nature of science is su<;(i that 
it is unable to provide us with the ends 
of life. Scientific knowledge is Jike, a 
two-edged sword, it can be used both 
ways. It all depends upon the user 
whether to turn it to good or bad ac- 
count. Those who arc. spell-bound by 


the dazzling achievements of mechanis- 
tic science refuse to realize that it is 
this subjective element in human life 
which is infinitely of more importance 
than a supposed objective or inductive 
knowledge. Nature is always a-moral. 
It knows neither morality nor immo- 
rality which are purely n priori concep- 
tions. However intimate be our know- 
ledge of the working of natural forces 
and nature’s laws, it is useless to expect 
from her the normative type of rules or 
ought-to-be type of rules of social and 
individual behaviour. Economics may 
tell us many things about production 
and distribution, but it is not its func- 
tion to lay down that one must not be 
too much after wealth. 

In the absence of moral values, 
scientific knowledge, in the zealous pur- 
suit of which mankind spent nctfrly two 
centuries and which thinks it a humilia- 
tion to admit the existence of a soul or 
a spirit, instead of subserving man is 
conquerii^g him, and man is fall jpg a 
prey to it. It is stated above that 
science cannot furnish us with 
any eyes oft guidance and that 
scientific knowledge,# unless utilized by 
better-minded persons societies is by 
itself powerless to offer any solace to 
mankind. Strictly speaking, knowledge 
must transcend man and environment 
out of which it arose and must sub- 
serve some final goal or end. In 
Western social groups it is again ap- 
plied to a supjioscd betterment of the 
individual or society, thus completing a 
vicious circle. In Hindu philosophy 
there is*iiothing which can be construed 
as degrading the highest knowledge 
from its loftv ^])cdestal for harnessing 
it to the continuous utilitarian processes 
of the world. * 

In the foregoing discussioix, I have at- 
tempted to point out the social indplica- 
tions or reflections of both types of 
philosophies. In this ^connection it 
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must be pointed out that there is a 
difference between the highest know- 
ledge of Indian philosophy and know- 
ledge about the nature of the world ac- 
cording to modern science, which I 
have sought to contrast as regards their 
respective reactions on societies in which 
they sprang. The nature of this 
difference and the reasons will be made 
clear at a later stage. Here it will 
suffice our purpose if we find out the 
cause of the difference between the 
ethical norms or moral values existing in 
the industrial or aggressive societies of 
the West and the crystalline and peaceful 
society under the sway of the Indian 
philosophy. We have also to remem- 
ber here that we have to find reasons 
for this difference with respect to the 
particular types of metaphysics the re- 
spcctivTe societies have developed in the 
course of history. 

Many persons and even thinkers of 
some note are disposed to disbelieve^ in 
the gelation of philosophy to# social be- 
haviour and moral values. They con- 
tend that the differences between epis- 
temological or teleological doctrines 
should have no effect upon individual or 
social behaviolir. Whatever theories 
we may hold about the existence of God 
or about the nature of the Ultimate 
Reality or about the validity of a parti- 
cular means of knowledge, so long as 
there exists a standardized patterh of 
social behaviour, there is no reason why 
the conflicting metaphysical doctrines 
should make a difference in social be- 
haviour. We have to admit that such 
a contingency does arise in the^presence 
of the various militant schools in Indian 
philosophy. Even thoygh in one and 
the same society there may be diver- 
gent tKeories about ulterior problems, 
there can exist standardized patterns of 
social behaviour called Achtlras, accord- 
ing to the cultural level of different 
layers in the ^social fabric. To ensure 


the stability of the laws of social be- 
haviour there must be moral values of 
a stable nature to act as a sanction to 
the written or unwritten code of social 
behaviour. These moral values are 
strictly a 'priori and tend to evolve from 
the particular type of philosophy or 
outlook on life (Welfanschanun^) that 
is generally common in that group. 
The knowledge with the help of which 
we look at the Ultimate Reality deter- 
mines to a much greater extent our 
attitude towards life. As said by 
Aldous Huxley, ‘It is impossible to live 
without a metaphysics.’ 

We have up till now very briefly 
dealt with the fourfold ideal achieve- 
ment of human life, — the position of 
knowledge as a means or as an end, the 
dependence of scientific knowledge on 
economic, abundance or capitalist 
groups and hence the domination of 
economic values in the dynamic socie- 
ties of the West, the absence of any 
influence of moral values upon the ever- 
increasing appetites and desires of the 
industrial man, and the disharmony 
between the transcendental knowledge 
and socio-moral values. We shall now 
try to trace the origin of the divergence 
between knowledge which is a-inoral and 
the moral condition or well-being of 
society. 

As stated above, in Hindu philosophy 
a mere academic knowledge, as is the 
fashion of the scientists of the West, of 
cosmic processes is of little avail, un- 
less it is of some use to man’s final 
emancipation. This kind of the highest 
knowledge can only be attained by the 
individual as a result of rigorous aus- 
teritieji. Emancipation is not a thing 
to be obtained by groups of individuals. 
A^nian under the sway of Hindu ideo- 
logy hjas, at least for the sake of his 
own soul, not only to acquire know- 
ledge of the world he lives in, but also 
a superior kind of knowledge which 
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transcends this transient world and 
gives him permanent peace. Here the 
bounds of all objective knowledge must 
melt away, for it is not the ephemeral 
and hence unreal knowledge of the 
world, but the eternal knowledge of his 
imperishable soul that will show him the 
light. According to the Upanishadic 
philosophy this knowledge consists in 
the realization of the essential unity of 
the individual and the Cosmic Soul or 
Brahman. In order to realize for one- 
self that the individual soul is only a 
part and parcel of the Cosmic Soul 
which is the linal cause of the world, a 
mere knowledge of natural or scientific 
laws is of little use. Control of the 
senses, purification of the mind and 
such other things which rescue the mind 
from the mazes of the world, indiffer- 
ence to happiness or misery, weighing 
delight and sorrow with equal scale, tak- 
ing delight in his own soul — in a word 
perfect non-attachment to the objects of 
the world — are the re([uisitcs of the ideal 
man according to Hindu philosophy. 
This is the goal of nnin. and this is the 
state of the highest knowledge under 
Hindu philosophy which is mainly res- 
])onsible for establishing the moral 
values and patterns of social behaviour, 
a peculiar type of culture in the stable 
and lasting Vedie civilization. 

If wc look to the materialistic societies 
of the West we get an entirely different 
picture. Pcn]de in holding that 

knowledge from natural science can be 
the only knowledge worth the 
name, that philosophy and all 
that talk abou^ soul is nothing 
but useless twaddle as it eaiiubt be 
subjected to observation and t»xj)cri- 
ment, that to cherish materialistic^ and 
mechanistic dogmas and propagate^them 
for the enlightenment of the ignorant 
masses is an indication of social pro- 
gress, that if there be any ethical system 
it must be so elastic as to suit the con- 


venience of every individual because he 
has natural rights. It goes without 
saying that this ethical system should 
•impose no moral restraint and should be 
Godless. Because science must have 
the final word, everything is reduced to 
matter; and this so-callcd objective 
knowledge is inferior to none. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that although the 
scientifically minded man of the modern 
era might be knowing a few more im- 
portant details of knowledge than his 
brother in other types of societies, so f al- 
as the qualities and achievements of the 
mind arc concerned there is hardly any 
progress at all. A mind free from de- 
sires is a thing of rarity in the indus- 
trial world which is dangerously tend- 
ing tow^ards the anti-social. Control of 
passions, a sort of introvertiv^ ten- 
dency, non-attachment to all worldly 
objects of sense, have not been the basis 
of moral values in Western societies. 
Th^ir philosophy also lacks these quali- 
ties as it* ‘seems to be mere arm-#hair 
speculation of some neurotic and ab- 
normal brains and not of super- 
men, men wh*b have raised them- 
selves by their * austerities to 
the level of seers. The highest 
knowledge according to Western ideo- 
logy has no further end to serve and 
hence it is a knowledge of an ephemeral 
world without a soul. One w'ho takes 
delight in knowing the nature of his own 
soul has nothing left for Iiim in the out- 
side world, and such an orderly system 
of achievements such as ‘Dharma, 
Artha, Kama, and Moksha’ can alone 
produce peaceful societies and civiliza- 
tions. 

The effect of this bifurcation between 
the so-called objective knowledge and 
the knowledge of the subject, is obvious 
and is hastening the world* into .cata- 
clysmic changes and misery. Man is 
now possessed by the kfiowledge from 
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science which has^ because of the moral 
weakness of man, proved to be an en- 
gine of tyranny. We are manufactur- 
ing horrible engines of death to effect^ 
large-scale slaughters on the strength of 
the knowledge science gave us. We 
have progressed so far as to stick to our 
political opinions rather than be ac- 
tuated by a sense of justice against 
blackmailing, racketeering, political in- 
trigues, and all that which party poli- 
tics requires. If one dares to pronounce 
that the decline of the West has begun 
or that we are on the verge of moral 
bankruptcy, he is at once branded as an 
alarmist. 

Knowledge without moral restraint 
and moral values is mainly responsible 


for creating the ^power civilizations’ of 
the West, The mad scramble for profit, 
the race of armaments, ballads of 
nationalism which falsify history, the 
egoism of political dogmas, are all the 
indications of a lust for power. It is 
natural under these circumstances that 
the moral values should be envisaged 
from the standpoint of power civiliza- 
tion and not of a peaceful civilization 
like that of the Hindus. The societies 
of the West think that it is better 
to live as a tiger for one day than be a 
real peaceful man and live eternally. 
The difference in moral values is due to 
the difference in the respective philo- 
sophies, and hence the divergent 
pictures. 


THE POWER OF WORDS 

Chica(;o, 

Miss M., 6 May IfHXK 

Here I am, looking out on th9 Lake and down on the tops of trees. For 
a /cw days I am staying h,^rc. T am alone, and have been sitting in a great 
window, reading Paolo and Francesca for an hour. How wonderful it is ! I 
feel the mood that Swami speaks from when he tells us that wc, the Universe, 
even God Himself, ar<? all *but the meaning of words’. Some day we shall reach 
Freedom and then J know, I trust, at last I shall find a great cry waiting for my 
voice, and eVery word, or every sentence, shall be a human life. No more 
threading of pictures on a string of story, but for every glimpse now, a drama 
then, moving swift and sure, with precision to its goal, and then even beyond 
that a word — some divine, most inward, ancient, and yet prophetic — s])eaking 
of an impulse that shall compel and include all dramas within itself. 

Still an idolater you see ! Seeking for one word that may express to one’s 
sense the Infinite Inexpressible ! 

I look up and see the restless rippling of this great blue water, as if it were 
but a few steps off below my window, broken by the bare branches of the tree- 
tops, just touched here and there with the shimmering spear-like tips of buds, 
and the white gulls fly iiortjji and south across the blue, as if between branch 
and branch of these gnarled trees. « 

And I was goingelip ask you, ‘What is it you will want, on that great day 
of our Freedom?’ Not a word, not a cry, — I khow that. The right to love all, 
perhaps, or to suffer and heal all, or the gift*»f unerring vision. These I could 
imagine your asking, if I could indeed imaging your remembering to ask any- 
thing for yourself. It is selfish, pe)*haps, to dream such a dream. But there is 
something so mysterious in the power of words, to sway the soul, even as the 
water yonde/ and the trees are swayed. 

Love. 


— M. (Sister Nivedita) 



SWAMI SUBOpHANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


The early name of Swami Subodha- 
nanda was Subodh Chandra Ghosh. 
He was born in Calcutta in the year 
1867 aiid belonged to the family of 
Shankar Ghosh, the founder of tha 
famous Kfili temple at Kali Tala 
(Thanthania), Calcutta. Ilis father 
was a very pioiis man and fond of 
religious books; his mother also was of 
a very religious disimsitioii. The 
influence of his parents contributed not 
a little to the growth of his religious 
life. His mother would tell him stories 
from the RnnidifaiKi, the Mdhnbharata^ 
and other scriptures, and implant in 
him, while still very young, love for 
truth, and devotion to God. From his 
very boyhood he showed a remarkable 
spirit of renunciation and had a vague 
feeling that he was not meant for a 
householder’s life. When pressed to 
marry, he emphatically said that he 
would take to the life of a wandering 
monk, and so marriage would only be 
an obstat'le in his path. As it was 
settled that on his passing the class 
examination he was to be married, 
Subodh fervently prayed to God that 
the result of his examination might be 
bad. God heard the prayer of the little 
boy, and Subodh, to his great relief, 
did not get ])r()niotion. Subodh was at 
first a student of the Hare School and 
was tlieu admitted into the school 
founded by Pandit Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. / 

At this time he got from his father 
a copy of the Bengali book, The TaicW- 
itiils of Sri RfUiifih'riahtm. He w*as so 
much impressed with its contents that 
he was very eager to see Sri Rama- 
krishna. Ilis father told him to wait 


till some holiday when he could con- 
veniently take him to Dakshiiieswar. 
But Subodh was impatient of any delay. 
So one day he stole away from the 
house and along with a friend started 
on foot for Dakshineswar. There he 
was received very affectionately by Sri 
Ramakrislma, who caught hold of his 
hand and made him sit on his bed. 
Subodh felt reluctant to sit on the bed 
of a holy person, but Sri Rumakrishiia 
disarmed all his fears by treating him as 
if he were his close relation. In the 
course of conversation Sri Uamakriishna 
told Subodh that he knew his parents 
and liad visited their house occasionally 
and that he had also known that 
Sub Ad h would be coming to liim. Sri 
Ramakrislma grasped the hand of 
Subodh and remaining in meditation 
for a few minutej^ said, ‘You will realize 
the goal. Mother says so.’ He also told 
Subodh that the Mother^ sent to him 
those who would receive Her grace, and 
he requested the boy to visit him on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. The request 
was difficult of accomplishment for 
Subodh, as great objection would come 
from his parents if they knew of his 
intention. 

The next Saturday, however, Subodh 
fled away from the scliool with his 
friend a^d went to Dakshineswar. 
During visit Sri Ramakrishna in an 
ecstatic mood stroked his body from 
the navel to the^fhroat and wrote some- 
thing on his tongue, repeating, ‘Awake, 
Mother, awake !’ Then he asked 
Subodh to meditate. As soon as he 
began meditation his whole fiody 
trembled and he felt something rushing 
along the spinal column his Wain. 
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He was plunged into a joy ineffable and 
saw a strange light in which the forms 
of innumerable gods and goddesses 
appeared and then got merged in th# 
Infinite. The meditation gradually 
deepened and he lost all outward con- 
sciousness. When he came down to the 
normal plane, he found Sri Ramakrishna 
stroking his body in the reverse order. 

Sri Ramakrishna was astonished to 
see the deep meditation of Subodh, and 
learned from him that it was the result 
of his practice at home; for Subodh 
used to think of gods and goddesses, 
hearing of them from his mother. 

After that meeting with Sri Rama- 
krishna Subodh would see a strange 
light between his eyebrows. His 
mother coming to know of this told him 
not \o divulge this fact to anybody 
else. But seized as he was with a great 
spiritual hankering, Subodh promptly 
replied : ‘What harm will it do to me, 
mother? I do not want this light# but 
Th&‘t from which it comes.^ 

From his very boyhood Subodh was 
very frank, open-minded, and straight- 
forward in his talk. These character- 
istics could b^ seen in him throughout 
his whole life. What he felt he would 
say clearly without mincing matters. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna asked Subodh, 
‘What do you think of me?* The boy 
unhesitatingly replied, ‘Many persons 
say many things about you. I won’t 
believe in them unless I myself find 
clear proofs.* As he began to come 
closer and closer in touch with Sri 
Ramakrishna the conviction ^gradually 
dawned on him that the Master was a 
great Saviour. So, when one day Sri 
Ramakrishna asked Sfibodh to practise 
meditation, he replied, ‘I wcn’t be able 
to do that. If I am to do it, why did 
I come to you? I had better go to 
som^ other Guru.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
understood the depth of the feeling of 
the boy ancU' simply smiled. But this 


did not mean that Subodh did not like 
to meditate-'his whole life was one of 
great austerity and steadfast devotion— 
it only indicated his great ccnfidence 
in the spiritual powers of the Master. 

Subodh’s straightforward way of 
talking led to a very interesting incident. 
One day the Master asked Subodh to 
go now and then to Mahendra Nath 
Gupta — afterwards known as M.- who 
was a great devotee and lived near 
Subodh’s home in Calcutta. At this 
the boy said, ‘He has not been able to 
cut asunder his family tie, what shall 1 
learn of God from him?’ The Master 
enjoyed these words indicative of 
Subodh’s great spirit of renunciation 
and said, ‘He will not talk anything of 
his own. He will talk only of what he 
learns from here.’ So one day Subodh 
went to M. and frankly narrated the 
conversation he had had with the 
Master. M. appreciated the frankness 
of the boy and said, ‘I am an insigni- 
ficant person. But I live by the side of 
an ocean, and T keep with me a few 
pitchers of sea water. When a visitor 
comes, I entertain him with that. Whal 
else can I speak?’ The sweet and can- 
did nature of Subodh soon made him a 
great favourite with M. After this 
Subodh was a frequent visitor at the 
house of M., where he would often spend 
long hours listening to his talks on Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Gradually the attraction of young 
Subodh for Sri Ramakrishna grew 
stronger and stronger, and after the 
passing away of the Master in 1880, he 
left his parental homestead and joined 
the monastic order organized by Swami 
Vivekhnanda at Baranagore. His mon- 
aistic* name was Swami Subedhananda. 
But because he was very young in age, 
Swami Vivekananda would lovingly call 
him ‘Khokfi’, meaning child, by which 
name he was also called by his brother 
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disciples. He was afterwards known as 
^Khoka Maharaj’ (Child Swami). 

Towards the end of 1889, along with 
Swami Brahman a nda Swami Subodha- 
nanda went to Benares and practised 
Tapasya for a few months. In 1890 
they both went on a pilgrimage to 
Omkar, Girnar, Mount Abu, Bombay, 
and Dwarka and after that went to 
Brindavan, where they stayed for some 
time. He also underwent spiritual 
practices in different places in the 
Himalayan region, later went to the 
holy shrines of Kedarnath and Badri- 
narayan twice, and also visited tlu* 
various holy places in South India 
going as far as Cape Comorin. He also 
went afterwards on a pilgrimage lo 
Assam. 

While practising Ta])asya at Brinda- 
van, he once undertook to make a 
circuit of the sacred area round about 
the town, —a thing considered holy by 
the orthodox devotees. For that 
Subodh had to cover a distance of 168 
miles. He was all alone, with no 
belongings except the cloth he had on. 
One day while he was thus walking, 
absorbed in his own thoughts, a youth- 
ful woman suddenly clasped him in her 
arms from behind. Subodh was startl- 
ed at this unexpected situation and 
began to pray loudly to the I^ord. At 
this the woman let go her hold and 
fainted : perhaps, the pricking of con- 
science was teo much even for this un- 
fortunate woman when she saw how 
pure a id innocent the young monk was. 
Afterwards he would say that much 
useful experience could be gained by- 
wan de-in g alone, but it also inv^slved 
grave risks. • 

When Swami Viveknnanda, after his 
return from the West, appealed to* hii 
brother disciples to work for the spreadj 
of the Master’s message and the good 
of humanity instead of living in scclu-] 
sion, Subodhananda was one of those 


who placed themselves under his lead. 
After that he worked in various capa- 
cities for the cause of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission. When the Belur 
Math was started in 1899, he was put in 
charge of the management of the monas- 
tery, in whicli capacity he worked for 
some time. During the great epidemic 
of plague in Calcutta in 1899, when the 
Ramakrishna Mission plague service 
was instituted, Swami Subodhananda 
was one of those who worked hard for 
the relief of the helpless and panic- 
strieken people. 

During the great famine in the Chilka 
islands in Orissa in 1908, he threw 
himself heart aiul soul into the relief 
work. He had u very lender heart. 
The sight of distress and suffering 
always found an echo in him| He 
would often be found near sickbeds 
nursing the sick at considerable risk 
to his own health. On one occasion he 
nur^ipd a young student suffering from 
smallpox Mf u very malignant type 
with such loving care and attention that 
it amazed all who witnessoil it. Some- 
times he would t)cg money from others 
in order to help poor fidttents with diet 
and medicine. Many poor families did 
he help 'with money given by devotees 
for his personal needs. One family near 
the Belur Math was saved from actual 
starvation by Ihe kindness of the Swami. 
If he knew that a devotee was ill, he 
was sure to go to see him. The 
devotee would be surprised and over- 
whelmed with emotien at this un- 
expected stroke of kindness on the part 
of the Swrmi. A young member of the 
Alambazar Math had to go back tem- 
j porarily to his pswvnts because of illness, 
[i Swami Subodhananda would now and 
||then call on him and inquire about his 
^/health. That young member is now 
|jold and one of the mest senior monks 
£of the Order, but he still remembers 
fwith respectful gratitude *the kindness 
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he received iu his youth from Swami 
Subodhaiianda. 

Later, although he could not personal- 
ly work so much, wherever he would 
be he would inspire people to throw 
themselves into the work started by 
Swami Vivekananda. During his last 
few years he made extensive tours in 
Bengal and Bihar and was very instru- 
mental ill spreading the message of the 
Master. He would even go to the 
outlying parts of Bengal, senriiing all 
])hysical discomfort and inconvenience. 
But for this sacrifice on his part many 
in villages would not have come into 
intimate touch with the living fountain 
of the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. 

Ill this religious giving he spent him- 
self jvithout any reserve. During his 
tours he had to undergo great incon- 
venience and to work very hard. From 
morning till late at night with little 
time left for personal rest, he luvl to 
moi*t people and talk of religious things 
— about the message of the Master and 
Swami Vivekananda. But never was 
his face ruffled and nobody could guess 
that here wa» bne who was passing 
through great hardship. The joy of 
giving was always on his face. To make 
disciples is to take over their spiritual 
responsibility. He knew that. But he 
could not refuse help to anybody who 
sought it from him. The number of 
persons who got spiritual initiation frf>m 
him was very large. He even initiated 
some children. He would say, ‘They 
will feel the efficacy when Uicy grow 
up.’ But in this there was n®t the least 
trace of pride or self-consciousness in 
him. If people would approach him for 
initiation, he would very often say, 
‘What do I know? I am a Khoka.’ He 
would refer them to the more senior 
Swamis of the Order. Only when ‘they 
could not afiord to go to them, did he 
give, the spir^:ual help demanded of him. 


In making disciples he made abso- 
lutely no distinction between the high 
and the low. He initiated many un- 
touchables also. What was more inter- 
esting was that his affection for them 
was not a whit less than that for those 
disciples having better status in society 
or more fortunately placed in life. 

Swami Subodhananda was one of the 
first group of Trustees of the Bclur Math 
appointed by Swami Vivekananda in 
1901, and was afterwards elected 
Treasurer of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
His love for Swami Vivekananda was 
next to that for the Master. Swami 
Vivekananda also had great affectir)M 
for him. Sometimes when Swami 
Vivekananda would become serious and 
none of his Gurubhais dared approach 
him, it was left to Khoka to go and 
break his seriousness. 

Swami Subodhananda was childlike 
in his simplicity and singularly un- 
assuming in his behaviour. It was a 
fitting compliment to this aspect of his 
character that he was popularly known 
as Khoka Maharaj. It is said in the 
Bible, ‘Except yc be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
But rare are the pcrs(»ns who can com- 
bine in their life the unsophisticated 
simplicity of a child with the high 
wisdom of a sage. One could see this 
wonderful combination in Swami Subo- 
dhanunda. Swami Vivekananda and 
other brother disciples greatly loved 
this childlike aspect of the personality 
of Swami Subodhananda, But they 
would not, tlierefore, fail to make fun 
now^ and then at his cost, taking 
advantage of his innocence and un- 
^o^tiisticated mind. 

Oiwic, while the monastery was id 
Alambazar, Swami Vivekananda wanted 
to encourage the art of public speaking 
among his Gurubhais. It was arranged 
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that every week on a fixed day one of 
the brothers should speak. When the 
turn of Swami Subodhananda came, he 
tried his best to avoid the meeting. 
But Swami Vivckananda was adamant, 
and others were waiting with eagerness 
to witness the discomfiture of Subodh 
while lecturing. When Swami Subodha- 
nanda rose to speak, lo ! the earth 
trembled, buildings shook and trees 
fell — it was the famous earthquake of 
1897. The meeting came to an abrupt 
end. The young Swami escaped the 
ordeal of lecturing but not of the fun at 
his cost. ‘Khoka’s was a “World- 
shaking” speech,’ Swamk^ Vivckananda 
said, and others joined in the joke. 

Swami Vivckananda was once greatly 
pleased with Khoka for some personal 
services rendered by him and said that 
whatever boon he would ask of him 
would be granted. Swami Subodhananda 
gravely pondered for a while and said, 
‘Grant me this — that I may never miss 
my morning cup of tea.’ This threw 
the great Swami into a roar of laughter, 
and he said, ‘Yes, it is granted.’ 
Swami Subodhananda, it may be 
mentioned, had his morning cup of tea 
till the last day of his life. Tt is the 
only luxury for which he had any 
attraction. It was like a child’s love 
for chocolates and lozenges. It is inter- 
esting to record in this connection that 
when the Master was suffering from his 
sore throat and everybody was worried 
and anxious, young Subodh in all his 
innocence recommended tea to the 
Master as a sure remedy. The Master 
would also have taken it but medical 
advice was to the contrary. • 

There was nothing of that •awe- 
inspiring and austere reserve in iChoka 
Maharaj, which sometimes characterizes 
a saint. He was easy of access, and 
everybody would feel very free with 
him. Many on coming in contact with 
him would feel his love so much that 


they would altogether forget the wide 
gulf of difference that marked their 
spiritual life and his. Yet he made no 
conscious attempt to hide the spiritual 
height to which he belonged. This 
great unostentatiousness was part and 
parcel of his very being. It was re- 
markably strange that he could mix so 
freely with one and all — ^with people of 
all ages and denominations — and make 
them his own. Many were the persons 
who, though not religiously minded, 
were drawn to him simply by his love 
and were afterwards spiritually bene- 
fited. 

The young Brahmacharis and monks 
of the Order found in Khoka Maharaj 
a great sympathizer. He took trouble 
to find out their difficulties and helped 
them with advice and guidance. He 
would be their mouthpiece before the 
elders, mediate for them and shield 
them when they inadvertently did some- 
thing wrong. One day a Brahmachari 
committed *a great mistake, and Was 
asked to live outside the monastery and 
to get his food by begging. The 
Brahmachari failed to get anything by 
begging except a quantiJy^of fried gram 
and returned to the gate of the monas- 
tery in the evening. But he did not 
dare to enter the compound. Khoka 
Maharaj came to know of his plight, 
interceded on his behalf, and the young 
member was excused. The novices at 
the monastery had different kinds of 
work allotted to them. Often they did 
not know how to do it, as they had not 
before acquired the necessary knowl- 
edge and » experience for such work. 
Khoka Maharaj on such occasions would 
come forward tif4ielp and guide them. 

He was self-reliant and would not 
accept personal services from others, 
even if they were devotees or disciples. 
He always emphasized that one should 
help oneself as far as possible and him- 
self rigidly adhered to thi^•, principle in 
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his everyday life. Even during times 
of illness he was reluctant to accept 
services from others and avoided it 
until it became absolutely impossible f(y 
him to manage without. 

His wants were few, and he was 
satisfied with anything that came un- 
sought for. His personal belongings 
were almost nil. He would not accept 
anything except what was absolutely 
necessary for him. In food as in other 
things he made no choice and ate what- 
ever came with equal relish. This great 
spirit of renunciation, always evidenced 
in his conduct, was the result of com- 
plete dependence on God. In personal 
conduct as well as in conversation he 
put much emphasis on self-surrender to 
God. He very often narrated to those 
who t came to him for guidance the 
following story of Shridhar Swami, the 
great Vaishnava saint and a commen- 
tator on the Gita. 

gpurred by a spirit of naiunciation, 
Shridhar Swami was thinking of giving 
up the world when his wife died giving 
birth to a child. Shridhar Swami felt 
worried about .:^he baby and was serious- 
ly thinking hbw to provide for the child 
before retiring from the world. But 
he soon found that fresh problems 
appeared every day and that there was 
no end to them. One day as was 
sitting deeply absorbed with these 
thoughts, the egg of a lizard dropped 
from the roof in front of him. He felt 
curious and watched it keenly. The 
egg broke as a result of the fall, and a 
young lizard came out. J^jst then a 
small fly came and stood near the 
young lizard which caqgbf^ swallowed 
it in a moment. At this the thought 
flashed on the mind of Shridhar Swami 
that there is a definite Divine plan 
behind creation and that every creature 
is. provided for beforehand by God. At 
once .all his^ anxiety for his own child 


vanished, and he immediately renounced 
the world. 

Khoka Maharaj was alike under all 
circumstances. External objects could 
never disturb the peace of his mind. 
He was completely indifferent to 
whether people showed him respect or 
neglected him. One could visibly see 
that he was far above these things. His 
self-effacement was complete. 

His spiritual life was marked by as 
great a directness as his external life 
was remarkable for its simplicity. He 
had no philosophical problems of his 
own to solve. The Ultimate Reality 
was a fact fgr him. When he would 
talk of God, one felt here was a man 
to whom God was a greater reality than 
earthly relatives. He once said, ‘God 
can be realized much more tangibly 
than a man feels the presence of the 
companion with whom he is walking.’ 
The form of his personal worship was 
singularly free from ritualistic obser- 
vances. While entering the shrine he 
was not obsessed by any awe and 
wonder, but would proceed as if he was 
going to a very near relation ; and while 
performing worship he would not care 
to recite memorized texts. His relation- 
ship with Gou was just as free and 
natural as human relationship. He 
realized the goodness of God, and so 
he was always optimistic in his views. 
For this reason his words would always 
bring cheer and strength to weary or 
despondent souls. Intellectual snobs or 
philosophical pedants were bewildered 
to see the conviction with which he 
talked on problems which they had not 
beei> able to solve, all their pride and 
self-?onceit notwithstanding. 

Towards the end he suffered from 
yarvous physical ailments, but his spiri- 
tual ^ conviction was never shaken. 
While he was on his death-bed he said, 
‘When I think of Him, I become for- 
getful of all physical sufferings.’ During 
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this time the Upanishads used to be 
read out to him. While listening he 
would warm up and of his own accord » 
talk of various deep spiritual truths. 
On one such occasion he said, ‘The 
world with all its enjoyments seems like 
a heap of ashes. The mind feels no 
attraction at all for all these things.* 


While death was slowly approaching 
he was unperturbed, absolutely free 
from any anxiety. Rather he was ready 
^d anxious to meet the Reloved. The 
night before he passed away he said, 
‘My last prayer is that the blessings of 
the Lord be always on the Order.* The 
great soul passed away in December 
1932. 


THE IDEA OF WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

By Shiva Kumar Siiastri, M.A., M.Sc. (London), Bar-at-Law 


A world State cannot exist without 
world citizenship. The former is a 
structure, the latter its foundation, and 
if the foundation is weak the structure 
is bound to collapse. All attempts made 
so far to solve national rivalries have 
failed, because resort has been had only 
to the drafting of constitutions without 
trying to infuse blood in the raw struc- 
ture by propagating the idea of w^orld 
citizenship. 

Such an idea is nearest to nature. 
Therefore, a man has only to understand 
himself in order to grasp the implica- 
tions of world citizenship. The greatest 
bond of union between man and man 
is the faculty of reason. That alone is 
permanent and will exist so long as 
mankind exists. Everything else is 
evanescent, temporary, and circumstan- 
tial, and all wars based on religion, 
economics, class, or race, depend u])on 
a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
facts of life which reason can immediate- 
ly kill if it is resorted to. The only 
intelligible war for mankind is between 
reason and understanding on the one 
side and unreason, emotion, hatred,* or» 
passion on the other; and in .this 
struggle reason will eventually triumph, 
for in no other way can mankind reach 
the highest stature of its potentiality. 


No armed revolution in any State can 
ever create the idea of world citizen- 
ship, for it arouses as many problems 
as it solves. It is engineered usuallv by 
a class to serve its own emotional, or 
economic and material interests. The 
idea of world citizenship comes to us as 
individuals not as members of a elass, 
community^ or nation. Therefore, Uic 
only revolution we can speak of in such 
a case is a revolution of the mind when 
reason and knowlrtlgc would have trans- 
planted ignorance and ^stigion. 

It is the sacred duty of every 
individual who realizes the power and 
majesty of reason to develop his facul- 
ties to the maximum rationality and 
then to give his fellow men and women 
the message of reason. Thus will begin 
the nucleus of world citizenship. 

The earliest co-operation in history 
is co-operation for self-existence. Co- 
oj)eration against the forces of nature, 
co-operatioTi against environment, co- 
operation against wild beasts and 
against men whf»Jivc like wild beasts, 
co-operation, in other words, agayist a 
war of each against all as described by 
Hobbes. 

Once the forces had been conquered, 
began man*s battle with man. The 
extent of its involvement ^was deter- 
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mined by the knowledge of. geography 
and of the rapidity of the means of 
communication. Family or tribal con- 
flicts, wars of city States, national war^ 
and wars for colonies, or wars for the 
domination of the whole world, indicate 
the enlargement of the area of conflict. 

All these wars were exercises in co- 
operation, but co-operation of man with 
man to destroy his own kind must have 
been a strange phenomenon and could 
never have been in conformity with the 
exercise of reason. For this unnatural 
outcome it was necessary to drug men 
against the use of reason, knowledge, 
and understanding; and the effort, as 
history tells us, was eminently success- 
ful. 

For what was required was merely 
the i?^vention of collective prejudice or 
hatred miscalled at various times 
religion, race, or nation. 

Morally, men have not advanced since 
the two thousand years q|j recofded 
history in Europe. A perusal of the 
more ancient civilizations of India and 
China indicates that \ye have actually 
deteriorated in that sense. For thou- 
sands of ycac7s before Europe could 
think clearly Hindu philosophers had 
laid down rules for the guidance of 
human conduct and given a philosophy 
of life that stands unequalled in sheer 
moral excellence and completeness. In 
it we also find the idea of world citizen- 
ship which the present war-infested 
world will do well to learn and re- 
member. 

The only co-operation Worthy of 
mankind at the present time is co-opera- 
tion against hatred, jjrcjudice, pride, 
pugnacity, ignorance, cruelty, and lust 
— and‘ this on a world background. 
Indeed, if a passionate attitude is at all 
allowable^ it is in the sense of prejudice 
against prejudice, hatred against hatred, 
etc. 


Reason u. Faith 

This is the eternal problem. Faith, 
it is argued, is necessary for the mental 
peace of mankind, reason being in- 
effective beyond a certain point. Ulti- 
mately this is true but only ultimately. 
Faith is necessary to make one believe 
in the everlasting beneficence of the 
Almighty, in the immortality of the 
soul, in the inevitability of human pro- 
gress, in the terrible inescapability of 
divine justice. Reason cannot unravel 
these problems. It can neither prove 
nor disprove. But it by no means 
follows that faith succeeds where reason 
fails. Reason may falter but faith does 
not give certainty. Reason may be 
groping in the dark but faith does not 
prove. Reason seeks, unsuccessfully 
though it be, to lift the veil over the 
Unknown. Faith gives us a working 
hypothesis as to its nature which wc 
generally accept because it accords with 
our vanity, or with our desire to seek 
happiness rather than i)ain, good rather 
than evil, immortality rather than un- 
fathomable death. 

But these arc all problems for an 
individual having leisure enough to 
ponder over the Unknown. The inten- 
sity of their perception or the nature of 
their solution is in proportion to the 
reflective power of man and no two 
persons are alike in their illuminative 
potential. It is, therefore, futile and 
purposeless, and indeed infinitely harm- 
ful, to project faith in social relations 
in terms of group action. Faith arises 
out of a mystical experience and is thus 
entirely personal. Group action is a 
repudiation of faith or at best a travesty 
of it.« To compel men to believe in a 
certain religion is an outrage upon the 
infinity of God, for belief in Him arises 
out of a mystical experience and not out 
of a readiness to repeat ready-made and 
unintelligible formulas. 
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In all the problems o! group life and 
collective action, reason alone is the 
absolute master. In the intercourse of 
man with man, that is to say, reason 
is the only reliable vehicle. Truth will 
not reveal itself in any other way. This 
is the first and last law of social life. 

Faith and reason are thus not alterna- 
tive but complementary. Reason deals 
with the rt al world, that is, with all 
the problems connected with human life 
in society. Faith gives us a hypothesis 
as to the Unknown until a better one is 
found. The moment it lends itself to 
rational discussion it ceases to be un- 
known. Infercntially the categories 
comprehended by faith are undiseus- 
sablc. 

In actual practice both reason and 
faith are subject to gross abuse. While 
faith is pushed into realms which it is 
for reason alone to comprehend, the 
latter is misused to serve the ends of 
faith thus per^erled. Faith in this new 
and unnatural garb is no longer its old 
self. It is called passion or prejudice 
or ignorant fanaticism ep/sr/en? gearr/.v. 
Reason, on tin* other hand, takes the 
shape of wdld and vapid controversy, 
of stupid charges and counter-charges, 
of ignorant assertions and counter-asser- 
tions. In this medley of desperate 
chaos the one essential thing is for- 
gotten : That the function of reason 
is to seek and discover the truth while 
the competoice of faith lies in its being 
able to satisfy the soul. 

The misuse of reason and faith, as 
pointed out, is responsible for the major 
ills of the world and the gretftest 
obstacle to the idea of world citikui- 
ship. Collective prejudice in the forjn 
of a nation, class, or religious deho- 
mination wedded to particular dogmas 
is one result. Racial rivalries and con- 
flicts, so rampant at the present time, 
f^ave the same origin. War is the 


crowning achievement of the misuse of 
faith and reason. 

Mankind has now reached a stage 
when it is able to comprehend itself, 
when industry and technology demand 
a world-wide view, when it is no longer 
permissible to sabotage the new age of 
plenty and freedom from economic w'ant 
by an adherence to the imtenablc myths 
of the past. 

Blind dogmatism, class, nation, or 
race arc all myths. Mankind has to 
suffer that they may live. Tla* solu- 
tion hitherto adopted to destroy a 
myth is to put against it another myth. 
This amounts to exchanging one evil 
for another. A myth is always exclu- 
sive and parochial unless it be faith in 
the sense defined above. Rejison is 
universal and inclusive. Wars capiiot 
flourish unless they have myths to fet d 
on. 

Marxism is about the best engine 
invei^ed by reason to deal with the 
present age*W technology and mechafti- 
zation. But it is rapidly facing the 
danger of becoming a new myth. This 
is so specially among the extremists 
who forgot that socialfsiil^ or commu- 
nism, is a developing system based upon 
the ever-present competence of reason 
to analyse new facts and not a fixed 
and unchangeable dogma like the re- 
vealed religions of the past. 

It is a fundamental tragedy of human 
life that irrationality always lurks be- 
hind like an assassin to sabotage the 
achievement of sane and clear thinking. 
Thus whi^ Marxism is a triumph in 
matters of •social relations and in the 
analysis of the technical and economic 
facts of group lifeVits practical applica- 
tion shares all the drawbacks of religious 
fanaticism. 

It follows, therefore, that the adop- 
tion of u rational mode of interpreting 
social pljenomena is not in itself suffi- 
cient to ensure the continuation* of 
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reason as the iinal arbiter in all the 
problems pertaining to social life and 
group action. A system is fixed while 
social life moves and changes. !s\. 
system is based upon a particular set 
of categories which shift with every 
shift in the technique of social and 
material existence. 

To avoid periodic upheavals and 
revolutions such as Marx indicated, 
when he referred to an engine of 
advancement turning into its fetter, it 
is necessary to accept nothing as perma- 
nent and everlasting except the 
supreme power of reason. In the idea 
of world citizenship is to be found the 
final solution of this problem. 

WiiAT Is Would Citizenship 

\Yorld citizenship as a constitutional 
and an administrative reality presumes 
the existence of a world State. But 
before that objective is attained is it 
possible for an individual to stylg him- 
sdlf as a world citizen? * 

The answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. An individual becomes a 
world citizen as soon as he attains free- 
dom from tpe^fhraldom of irrationality 
and of the myths of social and collec- 
tive life. Our ancient Rishis have been 
world citizens in that sense. So was 
Socrates. 

Those who have the interests of world 
citizenship at heart will start the 
mightiest of revolutions in their own 
person. They will consider the follow- 
ing duties as sacred : 

(1) They will seek to pierce the veil 
of ignorance by contemplaleon, medita- 
tion, and discussion until they have 
attained to a knowledge of what is good 
and. what is bad, what is virtue and 
what is evil. 

(2) For the purposes of discussion 
they will accept nothing that does not 
bear the test of reason. 

(3) They will hate nothing except that 


which generates hatred, not for a parti- 
cular thing but the quality itself. 

(4) They will develop the mind and 
body to their highest potential. 

(5) In social relations they will be 
governed by non-violence; but thcyi 
cannot be its true devotees until they 
have completely mastered the fear of 
death, for otherwise non-violence will 
be a cloak for cowardice. 

These five simple rules are clearly not 
a substitute for any code of conduct, 
religious or otherwise, but they are most 
useful in enabling us to give a correct 
and sensible interpretation to tln^ 
religious or moral sanctions we obey. 
They will give us the courage to reject^ 
such sanctions as have become out- 
moded. They will persuade us to fear 
nothing that we do not understand. 
They will endow us with the capacity to 
decide rightly because we shall be think 
iiig clearly. We shall never make the 
mistake, so dreadful and so common tr) 
mankind, of objectifying our own greed 
and lust into the fundamental truths of 
mankind. We will achieve the great 
feat of divorcing our honour from th(‘ 
interest (true or false) of our nation or 
tribe, or clo«!s or religion, and identify 
it with the much higher and nobler con- 
ception of God, that is to say, universal 
justice, eternal truth or, in short, ITni- 
versation. 

Univkrsation 

I use the term ‘Uiiivcrsation’ to imply 
a boily of concejitions which no wor<l 
hitherto used can singly indicate. It 
does not, in the first place, mean inter- 
nationalism, as it does not start with 
th<f nation as its unit. It does not. 
secondly, mean the world in the sense 
of«a collection of all the chaotic politi- 
caU forces discoverable therein. What 
it means is something quite different. 
It is a new way of looking at the 
familiar problems of morals, of society, 
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and of politics. It is in a sense a more 
comprehensive philosophy of life sug- 
gested by the surrender of isolationism 
before the advancing tide of material 
and economic necessities, and requiring 
an ever widening area for its fulfilment. 

Universation requires a new loyalty, 
as deep and cherished as any hitherto 
achieved. It transcends national and 
sectional interests. It makes possible 
for the first time a complete harmony 
between individual liberty and organized 
purposes. It will unite self-interest 
with the interest of society. It differs 
from the international way in a funda- 
mental manner. The latter starts with 
the individual as a member of a nation, 
proud of his country, its culture and 
civilization, and willing to show his 
generosity by complimenting his neigh- 
bour from across the border or across 
the sea on the culture and civilization 
the latter tlerives from his country. 
Since everyone is proud of his own 
country these chivalrous exchanges are 
a roundabout method of saying : ‘Your 
country may be good and all that; but 
really if you knew, mine is the best.’ 

The international way has, apparent- 
ly, the germ of conflict from the very 
beginning. During war-time these chi- 
valrous exchanges give place to mutual 
hatred and mutual contempt. 

The reason is not far to seek. It is 
the mythical notion that our honour and 
our self-respect is the same thing as the 
interest of the ‘nation’. The edu- 
cational system of every country is 
devised to foster this irrational idea. 
The mind, drugged in youth by such 
sentimental nonsense cannot ea'^ily 
extricate itself in later life. It is then 
difficult to realize that no country has^a 
monopoly of just, brave, cultured, •or 
civilized men. One cannot thereby 
easily perceive that heroes and cowards 
are distributed evenly in the whole 
Avorld by divine providence, and that it 


is far batter for the good and just men 
in the world to unite for the purpose 
of raising the level of the rest of man- 
kind than for them to become the 
instruments of fratricidal struggles 
initiated by the cunning in each counlry 
with the help of slogans like ‘national 
honour’ or ‘national patriotism’. 

The idea of Universation rctiuircs the 
immediate and ruthless destruction of 
this unholy alliance between national 
honour and vested interests. There 
must be a reformulation of the scope 
and purposes of the term ‘honour’. It 
must be identified with justice without 
frontiers, truth without frontiers, nobi- 
lity without frontiers, in short, honour 
without frontiers, honour, that is to 
say, unattached and universal. If a 
visible symbol is required for the cana- 
lization of this loyalty, Universation 
supplies the answer. 

It is really not difficult to outgrow the 
nation or tl^ concept of national loyalty 
and achieve the final fruition of Uni- 
versation, from the point of evolution 
at any rate. For»thc nation has been 
itself a kind of Universation to the 
much smaller loyalties like® the family, 
class or tribe, or the self-sufiicicnt village 
or the free city, or racial divisions like 
the Celts, the Scots, or Welshmen. These 
distinctions in a manner still exist but 
the nation engulfs them all. Time has 
now arrived when the Universation 
should engulf all the nations. 

In a Universation alone will men be 
really free. In a Universation alone 
will reason *J}e unchained and supersti- 
tion dead. Creedal allegiance will 
acquire its proper, sphere as primarily 
a personal matter and will cease to 
hamper social progress. Truth will 
become itself, since men will be free to 
recognize it. God’s justice will reign pii 
earth as a living reality. 

Such is Universation. 
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Such is the idea of world citizeuship. pumpering to the stupidities of their 

Let the just men of the world ponder nation instead of asserting the majesty 

and ask their conscience if they are of reason and working for the inevitable 
truly fulfilling their purpose in life by emergence of Universatio?'* 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To OUR RiiADERS 

This instalment of the Tcachwgs of 

Sri Raw4ikrifih7in presents the Master in 

ecstatic moods in the midst of dev’otees. 

. . . Miss Dorothy Kruger of Brooklyn, 

U.S.A. is not unknown to our readers. 

Her So)wet Sequence is not only pociic 

but bespeaks the depth of her feelings. 

. . . Time and tide wait for no one. 

Another year is wearing away, and the 

Editor is worried Lest We Vci^ctatc. 

He reminds his countrymen that 

‘expansion is life, while contraction is 

death’. . . . Swami Turiyanandaji’s 

sj.fl ritual jirescriptions stand in no need 

of recommendation. This time we 

learn from him IIoxv to Get Uid of Des- 
0 ' 

pondcjicy. . . . We have some new 
writers this flibiilh. Prof. D. N. Sliarma 
in his Limitations of Physietd Science 
registers a protest against the undue 
ambition of science. Our readers ^vill 
have occasion to meet him again. . . . 
Mr. Sudhaiisu Bimal Mukherji, who is 
already known to the readers, presents 
this montli some of the saints who 
effected Religious Synthesis in Medieval 
India. . . . Mr. V. R. Talasikar is a new 
comer among our contributors. He 
throws some new light oif the Social 
Implications of Hindu Philosophy, . . . 
How often do we deefy words as empty 
sounds ! And yet, as Sister Nivedita 
shows, The Powetx of Words is often far- 
reaching. . . • Swami Pavitrananda gives 
us* a lif^-sketch of Swami Suhodhananda 
whose childlike, saintly life earned for 
hill) the :i]>pellatioii of Khoka from the 


other disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. . . . 
Last, but not the least, among our new 
contributors is Mr. S, K. Shastri, who 
through his intimate contact with the 
East and the West has a freshness of 
outlook. We may not often agree with 
him ; but his thouglit-provoking article 
on the Idea of World Citizenship will 
repay an earnest perusal, particularly in 
these disturbed (hiys. . . . Wc close oiir 
forty-seventh year wishing a merry 
Christmas to all our readers. 

Language and Culture 

Writing in The Ctdcuita Review of 
September, Mr. P. Kodanda Rao pro- 
pounds soiiK* very revolul ionary ideas, 
revolutionary in the sense that they run 
counter to all accepted political slogans 
about a lingua franca for India, and if 
adopted will have to be enforced at 
the point of the bayonet, perhaps. His 
‘scientific’ study of the relationship 
between language and culture leads him 
to formulate the question: ‘Is then* 
an organic link Ix^iiween a language and 
a culture?’ The answer is: ‘There is 
no justification to hold that ideas are 
linked with particular languages. The 
same idea can and is expressed in a 
variety of languages. . . . Language is 
not* property to be owned by any set 
of {people . Language is not a biological 
iijheritance ; no person was born with 
a language. Language is acquired. . . • 
Inaimuch as any language can be learnt 
by anybody to express any idea, and 
nobody has a monopoly over any 
luiigiiage or over any idea, the feeling 
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that this is “my” language and that 
is “your” language has no scientific 
justification. It is a superstition which 
has caused much unnecessary human 
misery and strife. Instead, let a 
language be selected for its maximum 
utility, and let historicity be sacrificed, 
if necessary. . . . There are several 
languages and dialects in India, parti- 
cularly those spoken by small groups 
of aborigines, that must be allowed to 
fade away, notwithstanding the protest 
of anthropologists.’ 

This may be pure science, inasmuch 
as in its characteristic way it fails to 
take due note of human sentiments. 
But this is hardly practicable or reason- 
able. People are often chary of foreign 
languages, as a racial imperialism 
creeps in through them. Besides, 
languages can be developed. If certain 
languages have won in the race just 
now, there is no reason to suppose that 
others may not catch them up. Then, 
too, people can learn more than one 
language. They may use one for local 
intercourse and the others for wider 
communication. It is fundamentally 
wrong to suppose that all cultural traits 
must obey the biological law of the 
survival of the fittest. Much more 
reasonable it is to work for harmony 
amidst variety. 

Film Industry and Social 
Responsibility 

That much of our social activity is 
uncoordinated will be evident when wc 
look at our film industry. Our scrip- 
tures enjoin that enjoyment should be 
strictly in accordance with Dharmiu or 
righteousness. But modern tendencies 
seem very often to be a-moral. Writes 
the Human Affairs of September: 
‘Fjntertainment is food for the mind, 
and it is essential that it should be 
pure and unadulterated. It is our duty 


to insist that those who cater for such 
film foodstuffs must supply us in a 
clear, wholesome condition. But if this 
desirable result is not achieved, we shall 
be compelled to boycott such films and 
ask the Government to stop this vulgar- 
ity of the perverse minority of this 
industry.’ The crime has been proved 
to the hilt by Prof. C. E. M. Joad: 
‘Of all the expressions of Western civi- 
lization the “talkies” are the most strik- 
ing and the most characteristic. Their 
production involves a miracle of applied 
science. . . . And this incredible 
apparatus is devoted to the representa- 
tion of a series of dramas in which the 
warfare of battling stags for the favour 
of does is regarded as the only legiti- 
mate object of human interest, played 
by elaborately under-dressed women 
who titillate our senses while ’they 
debauch our taste, and men whose 
carefully ironed features and swelling 
muscles suggest that brawn has finally 
and *compVjjtely triumphed over brain.’ 
But it will be futile to lay the whole 
responsibility on this ‘perverse minority’ 
in the film industry. They are perverse 
since society connives^ enjoys, and 
pays for this dereliction i* The article 
under notice goes on: ‘We have per- 
mitted our children to see anything and 
everything which the movie world has 
produced. How can wc too strongly 
condemn the censorship boards when 
wc ourselves have been so careless ?’ 
Yes, how can we.^ The real remedy 
lies in raising the social morale higher, 
though preventive measures in the form 
of a stricter censorship cannot be ruled 
out of court. Film-going has become 
a ruinous habit with a sectiefn of 
students in the cities and big towns to 
the utter dismay of poor parents in 
the countryside. But the poison has 
been, injected by older people and it is 
primarily up to them that they must 
look for. the remedy. Unless the social 
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consciousness is roused, governmental 
measures are bound to fail. 

Words and Reality ^ 

Under the above caption Aldous 
Huxley writes in part in the Vedanta 
and the West of May- June: ‘All men 
of great religious insight are agreed in 
regarding the theologian’s pre-occupa- 
tion with words as being almost as 
dangerous to the individual’s chance of 
liberation as are the pre-occupations of 
the crusader and the inquisitor with 
violent action.’ The danger of vain 
theology arises from two sources: ‘In 
spiritual matters, knowledge is depen- 
dent upon being; as we are, so we 
know. Hence words have different 
meanings for people on different levels 
of being. The utterances of the en- 
lightened arc interpreted by the un- 
enlightened in terms of their own 
character, and are used by them to 
rationalize and justify the wishes^ and 
actons of the Old Adan^.. Another 
danger arises when the words, as words, 
are taken too seriously, when men 
devote their lives to analysing, explain- 
ing, and deYj)^,V)ping the utterances of 
the enlightetied ones, imagining that 
this activity is in some Pickwickian way 
the equivalent of becoming enlightened. 
. . . Taken too seriously, theology may 
lead men away from the truth instead 
of towards it. . . . Nor is this all: 
being a theologian is commonly regard- 
ed as a highly creditable occupation; 
consequently it is fatally easy for those 
who make it their business to mani- 
pulate theological language 'co develop 
a deadly spiritual pride.’ ^fevertheless, 
some' people must try^ to work on the 
problem of finding the most adequate 
words in which to adumbrate the trans- 
cendent and inexpressible. ‘Lacking a 
proper vocabulary, people find it .hard 
not only to think about the most 
iihportant issues of life, but «ven to 


realize that these issues exist. Words 
may cause confusion and create en- 
tanglements, but the absence of words 
begets a total darkness.’ If, then, we 
are forced to use words, we must guard 
against two pitfalls. First, we must 
not think that we can do more than 
indirectly hint at the nature of intui- 
tively known reality. We must not 
deceive ourselves into believing that a 
system of doctrine is a good substitute 
for truth. Secondly we must speak in 
the right spirit and for the right reasons 
— ^with a mind at perfect rest and in 
order that the truth may be known and 
glorified. 

The Church and the War 

‘What is the Church to do and say 
in time of war?’ asks the Bishop of 
Chichester in The Age Literary Supple- 
ment of Melbourne, and he goes on : 
‘There are some who take it for granted 
that where the nation leads, the Church 
must follow. There are others who 
consider the teaching of the Church and 
the conduct of war so utterly incom- 
patible that they demand that all 
churches should be closed for the dura- 
tion. , . . There are numerous critics 
who point the finger at the clergy in 
the different warring nations when they 
claim that their nation’s cause is the 
righteous cause, ^nd implore God to 
bless it, and to give their nation the 
victory. And when the war is over 
there is plenty of disillusionment. Many 
of the very people who have thronged 
the churches will be the first to attack 
the ^ Church, if they think that the 
Chujeh has simply echoed the popular 
cry,* if the church leaders have only 
saS^ what the statesmen have said. 
What is the function of the Church in 
war-time? It is the function of the 
Church at all costs to remain the 
Church.’ 
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This is a very laudable and radical 
suggestion quite befitting a church 
dignitary. But the whole problem 
seems to be strange to the Hindus, who 
never identify their religion with any 
geographical or racial group. There 
are no churches organized on national 
lines and depending on the sweet will 
of statesmen. Consequently the Hindu 
religious institutions cannot be mobi- 
lized for war purposes, nor are they 
under any duress to pay homage to any 
one but God. We note, however, that 


in recent years unthinking people have 
made an attempt to convert public 
temples into centres of national propa- 
gfinda. To them, perhaps, the Bishop’s 
words may serve as an eye-opener. 
Why did the Church fail in 1914-18? 
The Bishop’s answer is: ‘The Church 
itself in each nation became more and 
more the Church of the particular 
nation. It failed to strike the universal 
note.’ After this diagnosis will the 
politicians leave the Hindu temples 
alone ? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY SINCE 
1905, VoL. II. Part III. By Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, M.A., Dr.H.C. Published by 
Messrs Moiilal Banarasidass, Saidmitha 
Street, Lahore. Pp. 356. Price Rs. 5. 

Dr. Sarkar’s books invariably bear evid- 
ence of learning and research. By his 
impartial evaluation of events and litera- 
ture, his thought-provoking suggestions, and 
his intense positivism, he has made a mark 
in contemporary economic, political, and 
sociological thought in India and abroad. 
The present work has this ‘Sarkarisni’ deeply 
impressed on it. One may not agree with 
all the conclusions, but one cannot fail 
wondering at the encyclopaedic knowledge 
and freshness of oulluok which at once 
arrest attention and compel the reader to 
look at things from a new angle of vision. 
This extraordinarily comprehensive book 
presents in a nutshell the thoughts of master 
minds all over the world from 1929 onward 
in so far as they bear on political and socio- 
logical developments. Indian thinkers and 
writers like Bankim, Ramakrishna, Viveka- 
nanda, Tagore, Aurobindo, Ranade, Iqbal, 
and others, of whom, as Dr. Sarkar success- 
fully shows, some at least have profoundly 
influenced world opinion. ^ 

From a study of relevant facts, the author 
asserts that ‘in Hinduism is to be fotind^ 
the cult of power, creativity, and manhood’, 
— a conclusion that should demolish the oft- 
repeated assertion of the Westerners that 
the Indians are traditionally slothful. About 
Iqbal, the protagonist of Islamic hegemony 


he writes : ‘Iqbal is much too one-sided and 
unfactiial to be acceptable as a reasonable 
and scientific interpreter of civilization.’ 
In what estimation he holds Vivekananda 
wm‘ 11 be evident from the following : ‘Viveka- 
nanda may have ostensibly preached reli- 
gious ^reform, social reconstruction as well 
as crusade against poverty. But it is ^he 
making of individuals, the training for man- 
hood, the awakening of crealivciicss and 
individuality on which his whole soul was 
focussed.’ It is excusable in a writer on 
sociology to keep religion background, 

as Dr. Sarkar would seem ^lo do in the 
foregoing extract. But unlike others, he is 
fully alive to the need of morality : Tn 
the final consideration the “brass tags” of 
empires and conquests, as of freedom, 
democracy, and socialism, arc spiritual — 
States, kingdoms, empires, or common- 
wealths . . . rise and fall on the strength and 
w'eakness of man’s moral fibre.’ It is to be 
noted, however, that this morality falls far 
.short of the religious morality. It is inter- 
preted purely from the point of view of the 
needs of social and political progress. 

Dr. Sarkar is strongly of opinion that 
apart from the State, nationhood *is a 
chimerical idea. to is the State that 
matters: ‘Hetero-racial, multi-coloure^, and 
polyglot States or nations have been historic 
realities. . . . Such hotch-potch States or 
nations can likewise be the only* political 
realities to-day and to-morrow.’ The bearing 
of this theory on the Pakistan movement is 
quite apparent, — ^it has no foundation to 
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stand on. Equally startling, but none the 
less realistic, is the assertion that ‘it is un- 
thinking romanticism to sentimentalize over 
conceptions o£ Statehood or nationality 
something unbacked by the sword*. Every 
cloud has its white lining and in the 
Japanese aggressiveness the author finds the 
possibility of the re-education of Western 
statesmen about the innate worth of the 
coloured races. Herein may lie some hope 
for a better rapprochement between the 
Imperial Powers and their colonies. 

The thoughts of modern writers and men 
of action have been very ably presented 
under suitable headings such as General 
Theories of Progress, Race Questions, East 
and West, Crime and Punishment, Popula- 
tion Problems, Dilthey and Dewey as Spiri- 
tual World-goods, etc. The sections on 
Ramdkrishna-Vivekananda, De-imperializa- 
tion and De-alhinization, and the Appendix 
entitled Indian Freedom Movement are highly 
illuminating and interesting. 

Wq wish the book every success. 

INDIA AND A NEW CIVILIZATION. 
By Rajani Kanta Das, M.A., M.Sc., Pii.D. 
With the coijaboration of Sonya Ruth 
Das, D.Lttt. (Paris). Published frot.i the 
PrLbasi Press, 120-2 Upper (ftrcular Road, 
Calcutta, Pp. xxxvi+320. Price Rs. 3, or 
5 s. 

Dr. R. K. Das has to liis credit more than 
a dozen voluiiMj**on social, economic, and 
labour probldftis in India. The present 
book makes a survey of these problems in 
general against a background of cultural 
developments. It is meant to be an intro- 
duction to a more comprehensive' study. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first part examines the main features and 
the outstanding merits as well as demerits 
of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and the 
Western culture, out of the fusion of which 
a new India is taking shape. The second 
part examines the new factors, cultural 
traits, and values struggling fot self-expres- 
sion. Their individual worth 'is evaluated 
in the light of present-day theories and 
future possible achieviments. There are 
also valuable constructive suggestions for 
bringing into existence a better order of 
things so that India may occupy her right- 
ful position in the comity of nations. The 
author is convinced that the new culture 
that is in travail can only result from a 
fusion of the best elements in its three com- 
ponent parts: it cannot be fully Hindu, 


Muslim, or Western either in its basis or 
in general superstructure. Tlic book is 
undoubtedly ‘timely, valuable, and useful*, 
as the publishers believe it is, and as such 
it deserves wide circulation. 

If one may be permitted to offer some 
constructive criticism to such a scholarly j 
work, one would like to point out that the 
book having been prepared hurriedly, as wc 
learn from the preface, often suffers from 
avoidable repetitions. Besides, there are a 
few inaccuracies. We are not sure if history 
will bear out the statement (p. 12) that 
‘mild and benevolent Vishnu became the 
God of the masses, and severe and terrible 
Sh'iva, of the upper classes’. In modern 
India, at least, such a division of the sects 
on a class basis is highly fanciful. In 
another place (p. 16) the author hints at an 
equally baseless distinction between the 
Vaishnavas and the Bhakti cult. We do 
not know also if the Dhammapada can be 
enumerated as a work distinct from the 
Tripitnka (p. 31). The author could have 
avoided emphasizing direct action against 
certain minor social evils which can be 
equally extirpated through indirec^t methods 
like education and a proper emphasis on 
more positive virtues. His criticism of the 
Hindu civilization is a bit overdone. The 
defects pointed out by him are, — a spirit of 
passivity, fatalism, idolatry, and symbolism, 
hereditary priesthood, and caste, many of 
which have been misunderstood by him. 
Passivity is not peculiar to Hinduism, fatal- 
ism is not a necessary concomitant of the 
law of Karma, image-worship is not idola- 
try, and symbolism is not a monopoly of 
the Hindus. But what the book suffers from 
a biased criticism of orthodox Hinduism is 
partly made up by the author*s apprcc*ia- 
tion of the high metaphysical standpoint 
and spiritual outlook of the Hindus. 
Writes he; ‘One of the greatest contribu- 
tions to humanity is the Hindu conception 
of God. . . . There must be some concep- 
tion of an ultimate reality in the contem- 
plation and realization of v/hich the human 
soul, may find its best development and 
highest happiness.* 

PAKISTAN EXAMINED. By Re/aui. 
^KfeiM, M.A., B.L. With a Foreword by 
Mauiavi Syed Naushfji Alt, B.L., ex- 
minister, Bengal. Published by The Book 
Company, Lid. J^-3 B College Square, 
Calcutta. Pp. 167. Price Re. 1-ft. 

These columns published a review of 
Akhand Hindusthan in June. It is a plca-< 
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sure to be able to review another book which 
is quite of a piece with the former. The 
interest is heightened by the fact that Mr. 
Munshi hails from the west of India and 
happens to be a nationalist Hindu ; while 
Mr. Kezaul Karim beloii;>s to the Moham- 
medan community of Bengal which, it is 
argued by tlie disruptionists, will greatly 
benefit by any scheme for the partition of 
India. It is really w'onde.rful how all the 
true sons of mother India think alike! 

Mr. Rezaul Karim is w’ell known as an 
author, columnist, and acute thinker on 
matters political, economic, social, and 
cultural. The book under review comes 
fully to our expectation. It reveals that the 
Mussulmans are slowly but surely realizing 
the benefits accruing to them from a united 
India. The hollowness of the ‘preposterous* 
Pakistan scheme which bodes no good either 
for the Mussulmans or the Hindus, is very 
ably exposed from various points of view — 
cultural, economic, nnd political. The argu- 
ments for disruption can hardly be based on 
cultural grounds : ‘Though the Muslim 
League lays too much stress on the cultural 
differences of I he people of India , yet to an 
unsophisticated onlooker who knows how 
to view things in their true perspective, it 
would stKjm that India’s vital problem is 
not cultural but polilicul and economic.’ 
In our daily discussions we are too apt to 
forget that ‘by the gradual processes of 
adaptation, amalgamation, and assimilation 
the people of India have been evolving a 
common ciilt’irc’. It is easy to fan the 
Hame of nia.ss fanaticism through an undue 
emphasis on the points of difference rather 
than on those of similarity, and thus create 
a situation tijal can be exploited to the 
benefit of third parties and the upper ten 
thousand. The author quotes the creed of 
the League — ‘Muslim League under no con- 
dition will forfeit the private property of 
the individual,' — and argues that this can 
mean only one thing : ‘The Pakistan 

Government will be bound to give statutory 
protection to the vested interest. . . 
Politically, the scheme will lead to greater 
strife within and without the proposed 
Muslim State. The minorities in the Mtislim 
State will clamour for safeguards, just^^s 
the Mussulmans are doing at present, and' 
they will have to be satisfied. Economieally, 
Muslim India will be faced with a deficit 
budget and will have to look to Hindu 
India for charities, to carry on its day-to- 
day administration and ward off foreign 


invasion. Thus the author has demonstrat> 
ed up to the hilt by marshalling a host of 
facts and figures that the Mussulmans 
ihemselves stand to lose by agitating for 
Pakistan, and that more pitifully than the 
Hindus of Hindu India who will really gain 
by having fertile lands, big ports, factories, 
and mines at their disposal. 

The value of the book is increased by 
some appendices which give the various 
schemes of partition of India formulated by 
the stalwarts of the League. Appendix 1) 
reproduces an article from the Harijan 
which with quotations from Lord Morley 
and Lord ^linto traces the origin of the 
llindu-Muslim question. 

The book deserves a wide circulation among 
both the major (‘ommunities of India. It is 
calculated to lead to better understanding 
through its dear thinking and clever hints. 

YO(;.V l‘OU ALL. By Svvami Dh.vrma 
TiiKKiiTHA. Hindu Missionary Sty^ieiVt 
Krishnanagur, Lahore. Pp. Iht. Pticc 
He, IS, 

It is no wonder that the Gita is liked 
by all people irrespective of their adherence 
to different «]g^ligious sects or denominations. 
It delivers a message which is true for all 
men of all times and is universal in the 
true sense of the term. The difficulty 
arises with its language and high philo- 
sophy which are not cas]f 4^4 all. To meet 
this difficulty we find so mfny editions of 
the Gita, interpreted in diverse ways and 
many languages, coming out every year. 

Swam! Dharma Theertha’s Yoga for All 
IS a similar laudable attempt to popularize 
the teachings of the Gita in a very simple 
and easy style. The majority of the people 
of the world can appreciate religion if it is 
put to them with sufficient guarantee for 
peace and happiness in their live.s on the 
earth. Swami Dharma has, therefore, done 
a great service to the lay readers and ordi- 
nary aspirants of a religious life by explain- 
ing how the*Yoga of the Gita can be prnc-' 
tised by all under all circumstances anej how 
this practice will miakc their present life 
.sweeter and happier, easier and more peace- 
ful. The explanation in the work •under 
review is substantially true to the original. 
The author would have done better, how- 
ever, if he had avoided his diatribes against 
the caste system as these arc out of place. 
That would surely have added to the 
dignity of the booklet. 
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We wish the book a very wide circula- 
tion among the English-knowing people. 

BENGALI 

DARSHAN. Edited by Dr. Satischandba 
C iiATTERJEE, M.A., Ph.D. Published from 
12, Bipin Pal Road, Kalighai, Calcutta. 
Yearly Subscription Rs, 4* Single copy 
Re. 1. 

This is a quarterly magazine published 
under the auspices of the Bangiya Darshan 
Parishad, an association devoted to a com- 
parative study of Eastern and Western 
philosophy and dissemination of the same 
through publication of books, magazines, 
etc., in Bengali. Religion and philosophy 
constituted the outstanding features of 
Indian civilization. The contribution of 
Indian philosophy to world-thought can 
hardly be overestimated. But under the 
spell of Western influence India became 
quite oblivious of her past glory and coiise* 
quently her contribution to contemporary 
philosophical thought is almost negligible. 
The foreign tongue through which education 
is imparted in this land is also greatly res- 
ponsible for such a state. Original thinking 
is difficult in a foreign tongue. We, there- 
fore, hail with delight this lauuable attempt 
on the part of the Parishad to encourage 
philosophical thinking in Bengal in the 
language of the province by publishing 
such a high-class magazine in Bengali. All 
the c^x^ies wc'-’na^e so far received speak 
uniformly of fhe high standu'd it is 'maip- 
taining. We ardently hope that it will 
attract the attention and sympathy of all 
thoughtful Bengalees. 

HINDI 

MERE GURUDEV. By Swami Viveka- 
NANDA. Translated by Sahitva Shastri 
Prof. V. B. Suukla, M.Sc,, P.E.S. Pub- 
lished by the President, Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Nagpur, C. P. Pp. 86. Price 
7 As. 

b 

This is a translation in Rindi of the 
original English lecture entitled My Master, 
delivered by Swami Vvi^kanandaji in New 
York (America). In this famous sx>eech the 
Swomiji has given a vivid picture of the 
most inspiring life of his spiritual Guru 


Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. In addi- 
tion to the delineation of the thrilling inci- 
dents in the life of his Master, Swamiji has 
given an analytical exposition of the same, 
which has an irresistible charm of itj own. 
He has also herein expounded the real 
meaning of religion which is realization of 
Self— the religion which knows no barriers 
of and is not cramped down by narrow and 
stifling ideas of sect, creed, or dogma. By 
comparing the Eastern and Western out- 
looks on life, Swamiji has brought out the 
significance of the Sanatana Dhaima and 
proved beyond doubt that this Dharma 
really makes for social and national pro- 
gress. The translator, Sahitya Shastri 
Prof. V. B. Shukla, M.Sc., P.E.S., has been 
quite successful in maintaining the true and 
full import of the original work in simple 
but elegant and forceful language. The 
Hindi readers will feel obliged to him for 
presenting to them the life of this great 
saint of Dukshineswar as it was aclually 
seen })y his own beloved disciple Swami 
Vivekananda. 

Pandit Dwaukaxatii Tiivajii 

VARTAMAN BHARAT. By Swami 
Vivekananda. TRANsr.ATED by Sjt. Raghu- 
NATH Sahai. Published by the President, 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Nagpur, C. P. 
Pp. 68. Price 6 As. 

This is a Hindi translation of Swami 
Vivekananda’s original Bengali book 
Vartaman B\:truta. The translation has 
been done by Sjt. Raghunath Sahai. The 
Swamiji has in this book drawn a line pic- 
ture of the ancient glory of India and 
traced the causes of the national decline. 
He has preached that the blind imitation 
of the outward glo»v of Western civilization 
should be avoided, the real nature of the 
Indian culture should be realized, and self- 
less service and character-building should 
be made the ideal by every Indian for the 
uplift of the nation. The translator has 
successfully expressed these ideas in force- 
ful language. The Hindi readers, by read- 
in|| ^this book, will have a glimpse into the 
national thoughts of the Swamiji. The 
bookf though small is wortli having. 

* « 


Pandit Dwarkanath Tiwari 
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hamakrishna mission cyclone 

RELIEF 

Swami Madhavanandaji, Secretary, Rama> 
krishna Mission writes under dale 19th 
November, 1942: — 

Readers of newspapers arc aware of the 
harrowing talcs of devastation caused by 
the recent cyclone and flood in Bengal and 
Orissa. The Ramakrishna Mission has 
organized relief to the sufferers in the 
Midnapore, 24-Parganas and Balnsore dis^ 
triets. In the Midnapore district the Mis- 
sion has taken up relief work in Unions 4 
to 9 of the Khejuri Thana, Comprising 115 
villages, in the Contai sub-division ; and in 
Unions 2 and 8 of the Mayna Thana, com- 
prising 25 villages, and in Unions 13 to 16 
of the Nandigrani Thana, comprising 88 
villages, in the Tainluk sub-divisiou. The 
total area taken by the Mission covers 11 
Unions comprising about 175 villages. 

In the Mayna Thana 253 mds. 8 srs. of 
paddy were distributed on the 4th and 11th 
November in 25 villages from the Srikantha 
centre. In the Khejuri Thana 240 mds. 
26 srs. of paddy were distributed on the 
18th November in 25 villages from the 
Majhirchaiik centre, and a second centre 
has just been opened at Khadjuri. Work 
ill the rest of the area is being organized 
as quickly as possible. In the Nandigrain 
Thana the first distribution has just taken 
place from the Tekhali Centre. 

We have sent from Calcutta by boat 

1.000 mds. of rice, 8,000 pieces of new cloth, 

3.000 cotton blankets, 1,000 mats, 258 shirts 
and frocks and 5 cases of powdered milk 
to the Midnapore area. The next con.sign- 
ment will shortly follow. 

In the 24-Parganas district a relief centre 
has been started at Dliablat in the Diamond 
Harbour sub-division, which distribuced 
55 mds. 20 srs. of rice and other foodstuffs 
m 11 villages on the 5th and 12th November. 
Another centre has just been started at* 
Sumatinagar, a few miles off Dhablat. , The 
Mission has sent from Calcutta by boat 
850 mds. of rice, 500 pieces of new cloth 
*ind some medicines to this area. 

Fof the relief of the sufferers in the 


Balasore district of Orissa, a centre has 
already been started at Daruha in the 
Jaleshwar sub-division. The condition thei'e 
is also extremely bad. 

Beside*! large quantities of rice, clolli, 
blankets, etc., we gratefully acknowledge 
receipt of Rs. 42,108/- for our Cyclone Relief 
Fund up to the 18th November. The notable 
contributions are as follows : The Aiianda 
Bazar Patrika and Hindus than Standard 
Bengal Cyclone Relief Fund Rs. 12,000/- ; 
a friend, Calcutta Rs. 10,000/- ; The Presi- 
dent, Midnapore Flood Relief Corami ttee, 
Gun and Shell Factory, and I. G. U. A.. 
Cossipore 1,000/-; .Sj. Chn..u Chandra Das, 
in memory of Sm. Lakshmimani Das^.v, 
Calcutta Rs. 700/- ; Sir N. N. Sircar, 
Calcutta Rs. 500/- ; Rup Chand Trust. 
Calcutta Hs. 500/- ; a .sympathiser Rs. Soo/-: 
a friend, Poona Rs. 500/- ; Mr. Tulsidas 
Kalichand, Bombay Rs. .501/- ; a devotee, 
Cossipore Bs. 500/- ; Sj. Pnnehu Kali Saha. 
Calci^ta Rs. 501/- ; The Calcutta Iron 
Merchants’ •dissociation Rs. 500/- ; ^m. 
Saraju Bala Devi, Dacca Rs. .500/- ; a 
devotee, Bankura Rs. 500/ ; Officers and 
staff of Iho office of the Chief Controller of 
Purchases (Munitions), Calcutta Rs. 427/4/-. 

We api3cal to the generous public for 
further contributions in cash and kind, 
which will bt^ thankully received and 
acknowledged at the following addresses : 
(1) The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 
P.O. Bclur Marth, Dt. Howrah. (2) The 
Manager, Advaita Ashramu, I, Wellington 
Lane, Calcutta, (3) The Manager. Udbodhan 
Office, 1, Udbodhan Lane. Baghbazar. 
Calcutta. 


LIBRARIES OF THE R.VMAKRISHNA 
BIATII AND jnSSION * 

/ • 

For disseminating - knowledge of religious 
and cultural subjects the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission centres have almost in- 
variably attached to them libraries stocked 
with a choice selection of books i\'hich arc 
issued to the public free. There 'arc also 
reading rooms attached to several of them, 
which aro resorted to by a good number of 
readers. 
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VVe give below the number ot books and 
periodicals * in 1941 in some of the bigger 
libraries. 


Centres Books •§ g, 

« 2 


Institute of C u 1 t u r e« 


Calcutta 

26,718 

21 

5 

Students' Home, 
Madras 

15,445 

23 

4 

Society, Rangoon 

9,476 

67 

48 

School, Madras 

7,978 

11 

4 

Math, Belur 

6,500 

60 

8 

A d v a i t a. Ashrama, 
Benares 

4,431 

13 

.5 

Vidyapith, Deoghar 

4,015 

20 

t. 

Math, Madras 

4,150 



Ashrama; Nagpur 

3,4‘J8 

... 


Math, Dacca 

3,405 

24 

1 

Ashrama, Rajkot 

3,530 

7 

8 

Math, Conjeevarani 

2,879 

17 

12 

Sevas})rama, Lucknow ... 

2,877 

18 

3 

Sevashrama, Kankhal ... 

2.712 

19 

1 

S t u d c n i N * Home, 
Calcutta 

2,322 

21 

0 

Gadadhar A s h r a m a, 
Calcutta 

2,076 


J 

A.sh7ama, Mysore 

2.225 

6 

6 

S a r a d a Vidyalaya, 
Madras 

2,632 

11 

4 

Sevasamity, Sylhet .j. 

2,482 

10 


Sevashrama, Tandy k 

2,350 

13 

*» 

Ashrama, Tricijtlr 

2,520 

10 

7 

Ashrama, Sargachhi 

2,071 

14 

1 

Ashrama, Bombay 

2 , 3:11 

16 

6 

A.slirama, Narayangunj ... 

1,960 

12 

6 

Ashrama, Ootacamuiid . . . 

1,389 

S 

:< 

Ashrama, Baraiiagore ... 

1,998 ' 

1.3 

1 

Society, J a mshedpu r 

1,829 

20 

7 

Sevashrama, Allahabad 

1,450 

24 

4 

.Ashrama, Cawnporc 

1,250 

11 

1 

Ashrama, Delhi 

1,204 

20 

1 

Math, Bankura 

1,042 

25 

;i 

Sevashrama, Contai 

1,050 

9 

4 

School , Chingleput 

1,000 

3 

1 

Sevashrama, Silchar 


... 

... 

Ashrama, Habiganj 

930 

13 

1 

Mission, Barisal 

942 

19 

a 

Ashrama, Jalpaiguri 1^. 

900 

14 

2 


Ashrama, Sarisha 

807 

18 

1 

Ashrama, Karachi 

778 

14 

i 

Ashrama, Mymensingli ... 

692 

7 

’•i 

Ashrama, Patna 

655 

9 

$ 

Sevashrama, Sonargaon 

680 

3 

4 

Sevashrama, Baliati 

618 

4 

2 

Ashrama, Shillong 

583 

7 


Industrial School, Belur 

330 

4 

1 

Math, Chandipiir 

310 

10 

2 

There are several more 

libraries 

contaiii- 

ing less than 500 volumes. 

None 

the less, 

they ore doing valuable 

service, 

as 

ths 


number of issues is often quite considerable, 
being no less than in the case of the 

Midnaporc Sevashrama with its 86G volumes. 
The Ashrama at Katihar did equally 
valuable service with its 403 volumes, th 
number of issues reaching 794. That a 
these libraries are very ptipiilar will I 
evident from the fact that at some place 
e.g.. at Rangoon. Lucknow, Sargachhi, Coi 
jeevaram, Sylhet, and Madras (Home) th 
number of issues rose as high a 15,989; 7,02t 
5,840; 5,861; 5,1264 respectively. Th 
libraries arc often situated in rura* areii 
and are thus in touch with the villagers. I 
has to be noted that the library at Kangooi 
had to be closed sine die due to the Japanese 
invasion. 

RKPOKT8 PUBLISHED 

The following Math and Mission Centre 
have published their reports for the period 
noted against each : — 

Tlie Eleventh General Re|>ort of 
the RamukrKshna Mission 
(Issued from the Head-quar- 
ters at Belur) ... ... 1940-194 

R.K.M. Vidyapith, Deoghar ... 194 

R. K. M. Students’ Home, 

Calcutta ... ■ 104 • 

R.K.M. Vidyalaya, Coimbatore ... 1941-1941 

R.K.M. Sevashrama, Kankhal ... 104 

R.K.M. Home of Service, Benares 194i 

R.K. Mission, Dacca ... ... 1940-1941 

R.K.M. Sisumaiigal Pratis- 
than, Calcutta ... ... 194i 

Ramakrishna Math Dispensary, 

Mi^dras ... ... 1®41 

Ramakrishna Vedanta College, 

JJaagglare ... ... loto-ior 








